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THIS  is  the  simple  record  of  a  bi- 
cycle trip  through  some  of  the 
most  attractive  and  interesting 
parts  of  France.  There  were  no 
exciting  or  thrilling  episodes  to  write 
about,  no  horrible  accidents  or  hair- 
breadth escapes.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  tell  the  world  just  what  to  take,  or 
how  little  to  spend.  We  took  everything 
we  wanted,  and  although  with  good  in- 
tentions toward  economy,  we  spent  a 
lot  of  money. 

The  party  consisted  of  five,  possess- 
ing wheels,  and  supposed  to  ride  them: 
Barney,  surnamed  the  "Kid,"  the  young- 
est, consequently  the  first  to  be  named, 
and  the  only  bachelor  in  the  party  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Cook,  Jr.,  so  called 
because  Thomas  was  our  general  mana- 
ger  and   personal    conductor,    and    Sir 


James  Jameson  (who  swiftly  degener- 
ated to  Jamie,  and  thence  to  Zammie, 
and  as  he  developed  in  cyclmg  capacity 
into  Zimmy),  and  his  wife,  Lady  Au- 
gusta. 

As  It  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
a  cheap  trip,  we  took  with  us  only  three 
servants — two  men  and  a  maid  ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  figure  on  the 
number  of  parcels,  baskets,  bags,  jewel 
boxes,  cameras,  bath  -  tubs,  dressing- 
cases  and  trunks,  including  Boofles,  the 
French  poodle,  admired  by  our  maid. 
These  were  taken  by  the  servants,  who 
traveled  by  easy  stages  on  the  railway, 
at  fairly  reasonable  hours.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen's gentlemen,  who,  when  we  hap- 
pened to  be  by,  condescended  to  carry 
our  dressing-bags  (paying  porters  for 
the   same    service   when   we   were    not 
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there),  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Lever 
and  Jean,  the  latter  being  soon  corrupt- 
ed to  the  plain  common  or  garden  John. 
We  felt  at  times  inclined  to  be  jocose, 
and  to  corrupt  or  curtail  names,  and 
invent  a  inodest  slang  of  our  own,  and, 
noticing  that  Lever  was  inclined  to  sit 
close  to  the  maid.  Miss  Baker,  their 
continued  propinquity  earned  for  them 
the  sobriquet  of  Liver  and  Bacon. 

We  had  made  plans  away  back  in  Feb- 
ruary and  away  off  in  Cairo,  and,  with 
much  advice  from  those  who  had  been 
over  the  ground,  had  mapped  out  the 
route  carefully,  noting  the  good  hotels, 
and  trusting  a  good  deal  in  Providence 
and  the  railway  system  that  the  servants 


4th  of  July,  and,  of  course,  a  good 
American  must  cat  a  hearty  dinner, 
wave  the  flag,  and  squeal  for  the  eagle 
far  away,  all  of  which  we  did. 

The  next  day,  5th  of  July,  a  sort  of 
ragged  start  is  made.  Many  last  things 
even  then  want  attention.  We  straggle 
up  the  Champs-  Elysees,ultimately  meet- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne about  mid-day.  It  should  have 
been  10  a.  m.,  but  of  course  it  wasn't. 
Thomas  Cook,  Jr.,  frowns  a  good  deal, 
muttters  some  old  English  words  of 
comment,  but  in  a  low  tone.  He  is  glad 
that  at  last  a  start  has  really  begun. 
We  had  planned  to  lunch  at  the  Hotel 
des  Reservoirs,  at  Versailles.     But  after 


VERSAILLES,    WHERE    THE    FRENCH    PRESIDENTS    ARE    ELECTED. 


could  always  get  to  our  stopping  place 
before  we  did.  It  was  decided  that  we 
should  start  on  June  15th,  immediately 
after  the  Grand  Prix.  But  the  ways  of 
womankind  were  very  uncertain  and 
lacking  in  punctuality.  Dress-makers, 
milliners,  gaiter-makers,  and  all  sorts  of 
furnishers  were  behindhand,  so  that  the 
departure  was  put  off  from  one  day  to 
another.  Many  more  new  reasons  were 
constantly  discovered  for  not  starting 
on  the  day  agreed  upon — Friday  was  an 
unlucky  day,  Sunday  a  holy  one  ;  sisters 
and  brothers  and  cousins  and  aunts 
were  just  passing  through  Paris,  and 
would  never  forgive  iis  if  we  did  not 
stop  over  to  see  them.     Then  came  the 


climbing  the  hill  at  Suresnes  everyone 
shouts  for  food,  and  as,  at  Ville  d'Avray, 
"  Cabassud's  "  is  within  a  few  minutes' 
ride,  there  we  stop  for  breakfast.  Then 
on  we  go  to  Versailles,  Satory,  La 
Miniere,  Guyancourt,  Voisins  and 
Dampierre.  But  oh,  what  hills  before 
Dampierre,  in  process  of  paving  and  re- 
pair ! — impossible  to  ride.  Here  we 
want  to  see  the  chateau.  But  the  por- 
ter tells  us  it  is  quite  impossible,  so  we 
sit  outside  a  wayside  inn,  drink  ver- 
mouth and  seltzer,  and  watch  some  boys 
and  men  trying  to  climb  a  greased  pole, 
at  the  top  of  which  hangs  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  much  the  worse  for  wear  from 
the  attempts  of  those  who  have  made 
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unsuccessful  snatches  at  it.  It  is  only 
part  of  a  local  ^'■foirc  "  going  on,  accom- 
panied by  the  bellowing  of  calliopes, 
which  help  the  merrygo-rounds  to 
popularity  and  pence.  A  rest  of  half  an 
hour,  and  a  new  start  is  made,  and 
through  Cernay  la-Ville  and  the  Forest 
of  Rambouillet  we  ride,  a  delightful 
road,  except  for  the  hills,  arriving  at  the 
Hotel  du  Lion  d'Or,  at  Rambouillet,  at 
about  5:30.  Distance,  thirty-five  miles. 
After  a  fair  bourgeois  dinner,  we  walk 
about  the  little  town  and  go  to  bed  early. 
Tuesday,  July  6th. — Early  we  go  for 
a  walk  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
Chateau  of  Rambouillet;  then  we  have  a 
long  argument  with  the  concierge  about 


""BOOFI.ES"    ON    KIS    DIGNITY. 


the  propriety  of  our  seeing  the  interior. 
Under  the  pressure  of  silver  he  con- 
sents, although  it  is  against  the  rule,  of 
course,  and  we  have  a  view  of  the 
dainty  Louis  XVL  carved  woodwork, 
and  later,  from  the  topmost  story,  we 
get  a  peep  at  the  tops  of  the  trees 
closely  and  evenly  trimmed,  and  so  well 
done  as  to  resemble  a  well-kept  law^n. 
This  is  called  a  "quinconce."  The 
chateau  was,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
occupied  by  the  late  Felix  Faure, 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  the 
forest  offering  excellent  shooting  in  the 
season.  The  furniture  used  to  make  it 
livable  is  of  all  sorts  and  of  various 
epochs,  suggesting  the  furniture  depart- 
ment of  the  Bon  Marche,  and  quite 
spoils  the  eft'ect  of  the  charming  carved 
woodwork. 

Some  broken  spokes  mended  by 
10:30,  we  start,  not  taking  an)^  of  the 
routes  indicated  by  the  guide-books,  for 
the  host  of  the  Lion  d'Or,  an  enthusi- 
astic wheelman,  insists  on  laying  out  a 
new  course  for  us,  which  he  knows  all 
about,  and  which  will  be  more  comfort- 
able "pour  ces  dames."  It  is  a  pretty 
ride  through  I'Abbe  to  Ablis,  where  we 
stop  at  a  queer  little  hostelry  for  ver- 
mouth and  seltzer,  but  finally  decide  to 
eat  there.  Mistress  and  maid  start  off 
in  hot  haste  for  the  market  and  the 
butcher's,  while  the  master  busies  him- 
self in  telling  us  how  quickl)-  everything 
will  be  ready,  and  how  good  it  will  be 
when  it  comes.  We  are  hungry  and 
thirsty,  we  always  are,  and  we  do  justice 
to  the  breakfast  when  it  appears.  For 
wine — we  ask  for  the  best — w^e  get  pints 
of  new  wine,  which  froths  all  over  the 
place,  and  pops  like  fizz  water.  It  isn't 
at  all  bad,  and  we  consume  a  lot  of  it. 
The  host  apologizes  for  it,  saying,  "Qa 
travaille  encore."  When  we  do  get  on 
the  way  to  Gue  de  Longroi,  we  find  it  a 
ver}'  smooth  and  well-kept  road,  but  oh  ! 
the  wind  always  dead  ahead  of  us,  mak- 
ing hill  climbing  a  tremendous  effort. 

At  about  five  o'clock  we  sight  the 
towers  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  most 
striking,  clear-cut  against  the  sky.  From 
this  we  get  fresh  courage  to  fight  against 
the  wind,  for  we  have  an  idea  there  is 
good  beer  in  Chartres,  and  we  all  have 
sKch  bicycle  thirsts  ! 

At  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque, 
Chartres,  we  find  our  rooms  ready,  and, 
after  a  bath  and  a  rub-down,  we  talk  it 
all  over.    It  was  only  twenty-eight  miles, 
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but  with  the  wind  it  is  calculated  to 
have  been  anywhere  fr(im  fifty-six  miles 
up.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel, 
Boofles,  the  fresh  5'Oung-ster,  in  a  play- 
ful and  familiar  manner,  tries  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  very  sedate  and 
large  black  cat,  the  usual  fetich  of  a 
French  inn,  but  receives  two  hard  slaps 
for  his  pains,  one  on  either  ear,  and 
retires,  astonished,  to  a  chorus  of  laug-h- 
ter. 

At  dinner  we  have  an  old,  attentive, 
and  very  confidential  waiter.     He  wants 
to  be  sure  we  enjoy  ourselves,  and  with 
a  little  encouragement  would  tell  us  all 
and  any   family  secrets  that  he  might 
know  or  mvent.     As  the  hotel  omnibus 
arrives    with    new    people,    the    driver 
makes  its  approach  more  hideous  than 
the  rumble  and  rabble  and  clatter,  b}' 
torpedo-like  snappings  of 
his  very  loud  whip,  which      '''' 
echo    under    the    stone- 
arched   entrance   and   in 
the  yard. 

While  we  sit  out,  taking 
coffee  after  dinner,  an 
officer  of  cavalry  grows 
rather  chatty  and  con- 
versational. He  asks  as 
many  questions  as  the 
average  Yankee,  and 
learning  that  there  are 
Americans  in  the  party, 
becomes  at  once  curious 
for  information  about  the 
transatlantic  steamships. 
He  confesses  to  having 
been  in  the  army  nearly 
all  his  life,  which  is  his 
only  excuse — if  it  is  an  excuse — for 
the  crass  ignorance  he  displays  about 
what  seems  to  us  information  of  the 
most  common  kind.  When  told  of  the 
comforts,  the  sleeping  accommodations, 
food,  service, perfect  management, of  the 
time  consumed  in  the  crossing,  and  of 
how  insignificant  the  crossing  is  con- 
sidered by  most  people,  he  expresses  the 
utmost  astonishment  and  almost  doubt; 
then  asks  more  questions  and  moves 
closer  and  is  very  interested.  Later  on 
he  gives  us  some  "helpful  information 
about  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country 
over  which  he  has  been  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  which  he  knows  by  heart. 

On  cleaning  the  wheels,  a  bad  punct- 
ure is  discovered  in  Mrs.  Cook's  tire. 
This  is  announced  only  late  in  the  even- 
ing.   The  Kid  imdertakes  to  repair  it  and 


fails  utterly,  so  after  much  consulting,  it 
is  decided  to  go  by  rail  to  Orleans.  The 
Indicateur  des  Chemins-de-fer,  is  the 
French  Bradshaw,  and  as  hopelessly  in- 
tricate and  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  rail- 
ways of  which  it  gives  news.  Such  ri- 
diculous railways  !  They  never  seem  to 
start  at  adecent  or  convenient  hour,  and 
never  connect  at  any  time  without  mak- 
ing one  wait  hours,  apropos  of  nothing. 
We  are  forced  to  go  to  Orleans,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  find  trains  for  Chateaudun 
or  Vendome,  by  which  the  servants 
could  go,  unless  they  start  at  daylight, 
make  a  long  detour  to  Paris  or  Le  Mans, 
change  two  or  three  times  with  tiresome 
waits,  and  arrive  long  after  we  should. 
So  much  for  the  Chemins-de-fer  de 
I'Etat  and  their  connections. 

Wednesday,  July  yth. — A  cloudy  day, 
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threatening  rain,  and  we  are  all  glad  that 
we  have  decided  to  go  by  rail  to  Orleans, 
instead  of  on  wheels  to  Chateaudun.  It 
gives  us  time  to  find  a  bicycle  expert,  who 
makes  -a  feeble  attempt  to  repair  Mrs. 
Cook's  wheel,  just  as  if  he  knew 
how,  but  succeeds  only  in  discovering 
four  punctures  instead  of  one.  Thomas 
Cook,  Jr.,  general  manager,  now  medi- 
cal adviser,  has  to  prescribe  for  Lady 
Augusta's  pangs,  as  she  still  is  far  from_ 
happy.  We  visit  the  Cathedral — of 
course  one  can't  go  to  Chartres  without 
doing  that — breakfast  early  at  the  Grand 
Monarque  and  are  once  more  amused 
and  interested  at  the  continuous  and 
confidential  flow  of  conversation  from 
our  most  intimate  friend,  the  waiter. 
Had  his  pourboire  been  in  proportion  to 
his  energy  and  willingness  to  please,  not 
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to  mention  his  valuable  (?)  informa- 
tion communicated  during-  only  two 
meals,  he  would  have  retired  from 
service  at  once  ;  but  we  thought 
it  best  he  should  remain  where 
he  was,  if  only  to  amuse  those  who 
might  come  after  us.  As  it  has  been  dis- 
covered by  reference  to  time-tables,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  close  connection  on 
any  trains  aiiyivJicrc.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  go  to  Orleans,  there  to  stop  for 
a  while  until  the  necessary  train  comes 
alono-  to  take  us  to  Blois. 


Arrived  at  the  train,  we  find  Lever 
and  John  in  inost  animated  and  alarmed 
discussion,  and  it  does  not  take  long  to 
discover  the  cause.  While  one  of  them, 
John  presumably,  had  been  registering 
and  paying  for  the  larger  pieces  of 
luggage.  Lever  had  accompanied  Miss 
Baker  to  a  train  waiting  in  the  station. 
He  says  he  asked  if  it  was  the  train  for 
Orleans,  and  receiving  the  usual  surly 
answer  from  the  usual  surly  and  indif- 
ferent employe,  he  carefully  disposed  in 
a  first-class  compartment  all  the   minor 
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impedimenta  belong-ino-  to  us,  and  in  a 
second-class  carriag-e  the  faithful  Baker 
attached  by  a  chain  to  Boofles.  Then 
what  he  did  is  lost  to  history,  but  he  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes  to  find  the 
train,  Baker  and  bags  disappeared,  and 
upon  more  serious  inquiry,  learned  that 
the  train  had  gone  to  Le  Mans  How 
nearly  Le  Mans  and  Orleans  sound  alike, 
might  be,  must  be  the  only  excuse.  At 
any  rate,  there  are  consternation  and 
alarm  written  all  over  everj^  one's  face, 
for  Baker,  who  cannot  speak  more  than 
three  words  of  incomprehensible  French, 
the  bow-wow  dog,  and  dressing-bags  and 
jewel-cases  are  galloping  off  to  Le  Mans 
in  different  carriages — and  she  has  no 
ticket.  Has  she  any  money  }  and  so  on, 
for  a  few  minutes,  a  din  of  questions, 
cross  -  ques- 
tions, and 
surmises, 
until  the 
situation  is 
explained  at 
length  to  the 
Chef  d  e 
Gare ,  and 
then  the 
telegraph  is 
brought  in- 
to service. 
We  leave 
Lever,  who 
can  speak 
fairly  good 
French,  to 
have  it  out 
with  the 
Chef  d  e 
Gare,   while 

we  journey  on  to  Orleans,  discussing  the 
probabilities  and  possibilities  of  ever 
seeing  our  lost  treasure  again. 

At  Orleans,  Zimmy  discovers  a  buffet 
with  attractive  things  to  tempt  his  inner 
man.  He  says  he  didn't  have  much 
luncheon  anyhow,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
time  before  the  train  starts  for  Blois.  It 
is  beginning  to  rain,  and  he  doesn't 
think  we  will  ride.  Thomas  and  Barney, 
however,  decide  that  it  isn't  raining 
hard  enough,  it  is  only  a  fine  drizzle, 
more  like  a  Scotch  mist  than  real  rain, 
so  they  lose  no  time  in  getting  away. 
The  road  is  perfectly  straight  along  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  with  hardly  a  rise  or  fall  in  it. 
At  Le  Martois  the  Kid's  tire  needs 
pumping,  fortunatel}^  nothing  worse;  a 
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little  further  on  they  stop  to  buy  choco- 
late. Some  of  the  chateaux  by  the 
way  invite  a  visit,  especially  the  tall 
tower  at  Le  Martois,  but  they  have  no 
time,  and  are  too  much  exhilarated  by 
the  ride  to  stop  at  all.  The  country 
looks  charming  even  under  the  gray 
sky.  Every  inch  seems  to  be  under  cul- 
tivation, down  to  the  very  edges  of  the 
road ;  vineyards  on  every  side,  and 
fields  of  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  even  buck- 
wheat, are  plentiful.  This  appeals  im- 
mensely to  the  Kid,  who  is,  at  times,  a 
farmer  by  profession  at  home.  They 
reach  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Blois,  just 
thirty-eight  miles,  in  three  hours  and 
seventeen  minutes,  including  two  stops, 
and  are  ready  to  crow  over  others  who 
have  missed  the  best  of  the  trip. 

Thursday, 
July  8th.— 
We  found 
last  night  at 
Blois  tele- 
'  grams  from 
Lever,  say- 
ing that  the 
r  u  n  a  w  ay 
Baker  had 
been  stop- 
ped, and 
that  he  and 
she  and  the 
poodle  -  pup 
would  ar- 
rive with  all 
luggage 
safely  at 
eleven  at 
night.  This 
is  a  great 
relief,  as  the  home  comforts  of  the 
various  dressing-bags  were  sadly  want- 
ing, and  all  kinds  of  makeshifts  had  to 
be  purchased. 

This  morning  we  go  to  see  the  Chateau 
de  Blois,  a  delightful  place  to  visit,  and 
full  of  historical  interest.  Our  guide  is 
a  dignified,  intelligent,  courteous,  if  per- 
haps prosy  individual,  not  the  "  small 
shrill  boy"  who  conducted  Mr.  Henry 
James,  for  which  blessing  we  are  pro- 
portionately grateful.  He  takes  special 
pains  to  tell  us  that  he  is  very  weary 
from  overwork,  as  the  wife  of  his  con- 
frere lies  in  a  critical  condition,  attended 
by  her  devoted  spouse,  and  all  the  work 
now  falls  on  him  alone.  A  funny  old 
French  bourgeoise  with  her  husband 
joins   our   party   and   goes   the  rounds 
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with  us.  To  the  guide's  comments  and 
declamations  she  always  has  an  echo, 
sometimes  in  a  very  audible  stage 
whisper,  more  often  out  loud.  We  en- 
joy her  enthusiasm,  and  christen  her 
"  Coco,"  as  she  is  so  like  the  "  Coco  "  we 
have  seen  m  the  "  Dindon  "  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  After  an  excellent  breakfast  at 
the  Grand  Hotel — a  capital  inn,  b}^  the 
way — we  ride  to  Chaumont,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  over  a  perfectl}^ 
smooth  road,  a  charming  and  easy  ride. 
We  have  to  cross  a  primitive  sort  of 
suspension  bridge,  from  which  we  can 
see  far  up  and  down  the  river,  such 
pretty  views. 

At  the  porter's  lodge  of  Chaumont 
we  leave  our  wheels  and  climb  up  a 
steepish  hill.  Now,  here  and  forever, 
let  me  say  that  there  wall  be  no  attempt 
at  describing  the  chateaux  or  giving 
any  history  of  them.  A  Little  Tour  in 
France^  by  Henry  James  ;  Southwestern 
France^  by  Hare ;  Old  I ouraine,  by 
Cook  ;  the  handy  small  Guides  Joanne, 
and  Baedeker,  we  have  with  us,  and 
from  these  books  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. '  To  anyone  wishing  histori- 
cal and  other  details  I  cheerfully  recom- 
mend any  and  all  of  them  as  most  in- 
teresting reading.  To  anyone  visiting 
this  part  of  the  country  as  we  are  doing, 
they  are  an  absolute  necessity. 

To  go  back  to  Chaumont.  The 
chateau  is  charmingly  situated  on  top 
of  a  bluff  overlooking  a  turn  m  the 
river.  We  visit  the  parts  of  it  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  but  the  owner — 
the  Due  de  Broglie — happens  to  be  there 
just  now,  and  the  family  quarters  are 
not  to  be  seen.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
some  of  our  party  are  inclined  to  criti- 
cise a  little  jocosely  some  of  the  relics 
which  are  shown  us.  On  Catherine  de 
Medicis'  washstand  are  a  pitcher  and 
basin,  "  authentic,"  so  the  guide  tells  us, 
but  of  such  small  dimensions  as  to  imply 
either  a  doubt  of  Catherine's  cleanli- 
ness or  a  scarcity  of  water  in  those 
days.  The  stables,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  house,  are  brand-new 
and  seemingly  perfect  in  every  way,  al- 
though but  few  horses  and  traps  are 
there  at  the  moment. 

The  ride  home  through  the  forest  of 
Blois  is  delightful,  shady  and  cool,  only 
marred  by  Jameson's  picking  up  a  nail 
and  being  unable  to  repair  his  puncture, 
as  he  had  left  pump  and  repair  kit  in 
Blois.     He    has   to   walk    home    seven 


miles  as  punishment  for  his  forgetful- 
ness.  Our  cyclometers  register  twenty- 
six  miles  for  the  afternoon's  ride.  At 
dinner  we  have  a  long  discussion  about 
wheels  and  tires.  It  is  apropos  of  double 
versus  single  tires  and  the  chances  of 
repairs  at  out-of-the  way  places.  Just 
now  the  French  bicycles  have  all  double 
tires,  and  the  local  bicycle  men  know 
but  little  about  repairs  to  smgle-tube 
tires.  We  stop  short,  however,  to  listen 
to  a  similar  discussion  going  on  in  a 
party  of  Americans,  who  happen  to  be 
doing  just  what  we  are  doing,  and  un- 
dergoing the  same  sort  of  accidents,, 
and  discussing  them  m  the  same  way  ; 
so  we  all  are  entertained  in  listening  to 
them,  and  almost  inclined  to  join  in  the 
talk,  but  we  refrain. 

On  our  way  to  Chaumont  this  after- 
noon we  had  our  first  unpleasant  expe- 
rience with  a  savage  dog.  A  cross-bred,, 
rather  large  animal,  started  running 
after  Zimmy's  wheel,  with  occasional 
snappings  at  his  shapely  legs.  Zimmy 
called  him  names,  and  the  dog  then 
turned  his  attention  to  Thomas,  who 
aimed  a  kick  at  the  cur,  but  missed. 
The  farmers,  evidently  owners  of  the 
beast,  seemed  much  amused,  and 
stopped  their  work  to  look  at  the  fun 
and  laugh  at  it.  Barney  managed  to^ 
aim  a  large  rock  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  make  the  animal  desist.  At 
home  there  was  advertised  an  ammonia 
gun  or  syringe  warranted  to  silence  an 
obstreperous  dog  on  the  road  with  one 
squirt  in  the  face  of  the  beast.  We 
would  like  to  have  about  five  of  these^ 
or,  if  we  cannot  get  them,  five  good 
revolvers,  loaded  with  bird  shot — that 
is,  if  we  are  to  have  any  more  dog  inter- 
ruptions to  our  pleasant  rides. 

Friday,  Julv  9th. — We  start  at  ten. 
o'clock  sharp,  across  the  bridge  and 
away  to  Chambord.  At  the  Hotel  du 
Grand  Saint  Michel,  quite  near  the 
chateau,  we  order  breakfast  and  then 
walk  over  to  visit  the  immense  build- 
ing. The  concierge  refuses  to  go  with 
us  until  we  have  gone  into  her  parlor, 
where  she  has  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
rubbish  in  iron  and  faience,  bearing  the 
emblems  of  Charles  and  Louis  and  the 
legend  "  Souvenir  de  Chambord."  As 
we  don't  want  any,  and  do-not  purchase, 
the  concierge  suddenly  grows  surly, 
and  most  reluctantly  leads  us  to  the 
door  and  shows  us  what  little  there  is  to 
see.     The  building  is  quite  empty,  and 
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repairs  and  improvements  are  going-  on 
constantly,  but  it  is  most  attractive  and 
interesting  in  every  way.  The  stables 
are  in  ruins,  and  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  stabling  there  at 
one  time  for  1,200  horses. 

After  breakfast  we  rest  awhile,  then 
ride  on  to  Cheverny  through  a  lovely 
and  well-cultivated  country.  Barnej^  is 
constantly  enthusiastic  at  the  crops, 
and  wondering  how  the  ground  can 
stand  the  constant  strain— for  this  same 
g-round  must  have  been  producing  for 
many  years  past  and  is  still  most  fertile. 
Cheverny  is  unattractive  outside,  but 
most  interesting  mside,  many  of  the 
decorations  of  ceilings  and  walls  being 
in  perfect  condition  and  untouched  by 
the  repairer.  Some  of  the  raftered 
ceilings  and  their  color  effects  are 
refreshing-  and  delightful,  if  at  times  a 
little  glaring.  Most  interesting  of  all  is 
"  La  Chambre  du  Roi,"  as  the  butler 
announces  to  us.  The  butler,  by  the 
way,  is  the  ideal  guide.  He  tells  us 
just  enough  and  no  more,  and  is  most 
civil  and  attentive.  He  seems  to  feel 
sorry  that  he  cannot  offer  us  refresh- 
ments and  the  hospitalities  of  the  house. 
We  feel  sorry  for  his  feeling  so  sorry, 
too  I  In  the  King's  bed-chamber  we 
are  presented  to  "Lamalle  de  Henri  IV," 
an  enormous  leather  trunk,  artistically 
studded  with  brass  nails,  but  large 
enough  to  make  the  strongest  baggage- 
smasher  pause  and  reflect.  Our  guide 
informs  us  that  his  master  keeps  and 
hunts  a  pack  of  hounds.  Over  this 
Barney  grows  much  excited,  as  he  has  a 
pack  of  his  own  at  home,  so  we  are 
shown  the  ivy  -  covered  and  flower  - 
hidden  lodge  of  the  "piqueur,"  who 
leads  us  through  the  wood  to  a  wire- 
enclosed  field  of  two  or  three  acres, 
where  sixty  or  more  splendid- looking 
hounds  are  running  loose.  The_v  are  a 
fine  and  healthy  lot  of  dogs.  Then  we 
start  for  home,  Blois,  stopping  en  route 
to  see  the  Chateau  of  Beauregard.  We 
have  done  34  miles  altogether,  so  we 
are  ready  for  the  capital  dinner  which  is 
soon  ready  for  us.  This  is  the  country 
of  "petits  vins,"  and  good  ones.  To- 
night for  dinner  our  host  recommended 
us  some  old  Vouvray,  which  we  find 
most  palatable,  and  there  is  not  a  head- 
ache in  a  gallon  of  it,  at  least  so  the 
experts  say. 

Saturday,  July  loth.  —  Our  women 
folks  are  lazv  this  morning,  having  dis- 


covered that  a  train  was  going  to  Am- 
boise,  and  would  land  them  there  about 
breakfast  time.  So  the  three  men  start 
early  along  the  lovely  river  road,  most 
interesting  on  account  of  the  number  of 
dwellings  which  are  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  Many  of  these  are  used  as  storage 
or  warehouses,  and  very  few  are  actually 
occupied  as  dwellings.  The  road  is  per- 
fectly level  and  smooth,  and  including  a 
couple  of  stops  we  make  the  twent}-- 
three  miles  to  Amboise  in  one  hour 
forty-three  minutes,  and  we  really  did 
not  seem  to  be  going  at  a  fast  pace.  We 
are  ahead  of  the  train  which  brings  Lady 
Augusta  and  Mrs.  Cook,  Jr.,  and  when 
they  arrive  we  breakfast  at  the  Lion 
d'Or,  a  rather  pretentious  hostelry  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  the 
Chateau  of  Amboise  is  built. 

After  breakfast  we  try  bribery  and 
corruption  to  get  inside  of  the  chateau, 
but  unsuccessfully,  for  it  is  positively 
closed  tight  to  all  comers  until  the  days 
of  mourning  for  the  Due  d'Aumale  are 
over.  So  to  Chenonceaux  we  go,  where 
we  run  against  another  disagreeable 
concierge,  who  seems  disinclined  to 
stir  at  all,  until  ordered  to  do  so  rather 
sharply  by  our  personal  conductor. 

Chenonceau  is  perhaps  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  the  chateaux  outside,  but 
has  been  shockingly  vandalized  inside 
by  the  present  occupant  where  he  could 
do  so.  The  inside  is  most  modern  and 
tawdry.  But  we  cannot  dela}^  long, 
as  we  are  bound  for  Tours,  which  wx 
reach    at   about  six  o'clock. 

The  Hotel  de  I'Univers  at  Tours  is 
our  inn,  a  clean,  comfortable,  old-fash- 
ioned and  dignified  establishment,  pre- 
sided over  by  two  delightful  ladies,  no 
longer  young,  but  quite  handsome  and 
suave,  who  welcome  us  as  if  we  were 
their  invited  guests.  It  is  said  the 
French  language  is  spoken  in  its  utmost 
perfection  and  purity  in  Tours,  and  it 
certainly  is  more  than  an  ordinary  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  the  perfect  enunciation 
and  pronunciation  of  our  landladies. 
We  find  also  the  waiter — it  must  be  the 
same — whom  Henry  James  qualifies  as 
"the  most  accomplished  social  being  I 
ever  encountered."  His  special  accom- 
plishments, however,  only  begin  at  the 
midday  breakfast,  for  he  seems  to  resent 
the  appearance  of  the  few  guests  who 
want  their  early  morning  coffee  in  the 
dining-room  He  is  not  ready  for  them. 
{ To  be  contimied.) 
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THE  shooting  of  ducks  over  decoys 
and  from  a  boat  is  not  the  most 
comfortable  form  of  sport.  Un- 
der the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, from  sunrise  to  sunset  is  a  long- 
time to  spend  in  a  narrow  duck-boat. 
To  crouch  in  a  blind  is  also  wearisome. 
Long  before  night  the  seat  feels  as  if  it 
were  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
your  legs  are  stiff  or  cramped. 

It  is  the  time  when  the  ice  is  breaking 
up,  and  on  a  shallow  lake,  that  the  com- 
forts of  this  form  of  sport  reach  their 
climax.  A  man  may  push  back  to  camp 
overnight  through  an  open  channel 
and  find  in  the  morning  that  he  has 
over  half  an  inch  of  ice  to  break  through. 
Now,  a  man  will  find  that  getting  a  boat 
heavily  loaded  with  decoys  and  blinds 
through  tolerably  thick  ice  is  not  an 
easy  job.  The  bow  of  the  boat  must  be 
pushed  up  on  the  ice,  then  the  boat 
must  be  judiciously  rocked  by  the  man 
in  the  stern  until  it  breaks  through. 
Obviously  enough,  progress  by  this 
method  is  not  very  swift.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  dull,  for  the  water 
splashing  in  freezes  beneath  your  feet 
and  furnishes  a  foothold  lively  enough 
to  keep  things  interestmg. 

But  it  may  please  the  gods  to  bring 
you  easily  and  safely  to  your  stand  for 
the  day.  It  may  also,  later,  please  them 
to  visit  you  with  a  snowstorm. 

But  I  started  to  tell  of  the  day  that 
we  shot  ducks  in  ease  and  comfort. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  a  little 
cabin  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  In  spite 
of  the  old  proverb,  three  are  very  good 
company  on  a  shooting  trip,  especially 
if  those  three  are  college  friends.  It 
had  been  a  hard  winter,  and  as  we  drove 
on  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  overlooked 
our  hunting  grounds  we  saw  stretched 
out  before  us  a  great  white  expanse  of 
ice,  with  here  and  there  a  few  yellow 
rushes  sticking  up,  like  the  last  stray 
hairs  on  a  bald  head.  But  the  sight 
that  gladdened  our  hearts  was,  far  in 
the  distance,  a  narrow,  winding  black 
thread  in  the  ice.  That  marked  open 
water.  It  meant  ducks,  and  that  we 
would  have  the  cream  of  the  shooting. 

The  gray  dawn  of  the  next  morning 
saw  three  dark  ungainly  forms  engaged 
in  stowing  blinds  and  decoys  into  the 


boats.  There  were  two  of  them  and  they 
had  been  provided  with  runners  for  just 
such  an  emergency  as  the  present.  Last 
of  all  we  loaded  the  buffalo  robes  from 
the  wagon  that  had  brought  us  to  camp. 

Then  we  started  to  haul  those  boats 
over  the  ice  to  open  water.  We  had  a 
mile  to  make,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  ceased  to  notice  that  it  was  a  cold 
morning.  Gradually  the  gray  overhead 
was  changing  into  a  dull  white,  and  a 
pink  flush  was  beginning  to  show  itself 
m  the  east. 

We  had  almost  reached  the  channel, 
when  there  came  from  Roy  a  whispered 
"  Look  out,  boys  !  "  Coming  straight 
toward  us  and  low  down  was  a  pair  of 
mallards.  Between  us  and  them  was  a 
bunch  of  tail  rice  grass,  and  behind  that 
grass  we^e  three  men,  every  one  of 
them  eager  for  the  first  shot  of  the 
year. 

When  about  thirty  j^ards  away  they 
saw  us  and  swerved  ;  but  three  guns 
spoke  as  one.  and  the  ducks  dropped. 

On  the  edge  of  the  narrow  open 
water  we  found  a  little  strip  of  land 
covered  with  tall  rice  grass  and  making 
a  natural  blind.  Placing  our  decoys  on 
the  far  side  of  the  channel,  we  hid  our 
boats  in  the  grass  and  took  our  stand. 
No  cramping  of  legs  and  body  that  day  ! 
Each  man  sat  comfortably  upon  a  box, 
behind  his  own  tuft  of  grass,  with  a  buf- 
falo robe  about  his  feet.  No  contortion- 
ist shooting  that  day  !  A  man  might 
even  stand  up  to  fire  if  it  so  pleased 
him,  which  thing  a  novice  had  better 
not  attempt  in  a  boat — unless  he  is  of  a 
particularly  inquiring  turn  of  mind.  It 
was  like  sitting  in  your  own  drawing- 
room  and  waiting  for  the  ducks  to  make 
a  formal  call.  And  they  came,  flock 
after  flock,  bluebills,  ringbills,  spoon- 
bills, redhead,  pintail,  sheldrake,  and  oc- 
casionally a  mallard.  There  was  no- 
where else  for  them  to  go,  only  that 
narrow  strip  of  open  water. 

We  never  gave  them  time  to  decoy. 
They  would  swing  round  the  bend  a 
hundred  yards  above  us,  low  down  and 
coming  like  the  wind.  Turning  up- 
stream, one  barrel  we  would  give  them 
as  they  came  shooting  straight  to  us, 
and  the  other  as  they  flashed  past  the 
decoys  in  front  of  us,  or,  later,  before 
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they  turned  the  curve  twenty  yards 
down-stream. 

It  was  sport  royal.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect good  shooting  from  men  who  have 
sighted  nothing  but  books  for  five 
months,  but  never  a  bunch  of  birds  left 
us  less  than  three.  So  we  were  content, 
even  if  we  did  miss  with  our  first  barrel, 
for  it  was  not  easy  shooting. 

One  of  the  prettiest  doubles  1  ever 
saw  was  made  that  day.  A  flock  of 
sheldrakes  came  swinging  down-stream. 
Now,  a  sheldrake  coming  breast-on  and 
rising  as  he  sees  you  is  not  an  easy  bird 
to  stop,  especially  when  he  has  only  a 
narrow  channel  to  fly  in  and  cannot 
swerve  off.  Roy  killed  and  Jack  hit. 
Like  a  flash,  the  birds  were  past  us  and 
down-stream,  the  wounded  bird  coming 
down  to  the  water  at  a  long  angle  and  a 
tremendous  pace.  Two  feet  above  the 
water  the  contents  of  Roy's  second  barrel 
dropped  him  dead.  One  bird  breast-on 
and  rising,  the  other  shooting  down- 
ward in  the  squarely  opposite  direction, 
both  in  a  distance  of  forty  yards  and 
going  as  only  sheldrakes  can  go,  is  not 
bad  shooting. 

To  crown  our  enjoyment  the  sun 
shone  with  a  grateful  warmth.  So,  after 
lunch,  we  lay  down  on  the  robes  with 
our  pipes  and  basked.  It  was  content- 
ment such  as  can  come  only  to  the 
hunter  who  has  had  good  sport  under 
perfect  conditions. 

So  soothing  was  it  that  in  a  little 
while  Roy  fell  fast  asleep.  Jack  and  I 
agreed  such  conduct  must  be  punished, 
for,  even  though  the  flight  of  the  birds 
is  not  regular  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
a  few  stragglers  may  come  along  at  any 
time.  Even  as  we  were  casting  in  our 
minds  for  the  most  effective  method  of 
ending  Roy's  siesta,  we  saw  coming 
straight  for  us  a  small  bunch  of  blue- 
bills,  and  simultaneously  reached  for  our 
guns. 

They  were  right  on  us  and  there  was 
time  for  only  one  barrel  from  our  re- 
cumbent position.  We  each  got  a 
bird,  and  mine  happened  to  be  right 
over  Roy  when  it  was  stopped.  It  fell 
straight  and  struck  on  Roy's — well,  to 
be  exact,  that  bird  landed  squarely  on 
Roy's  lunch.  Roy  says  that  the  velocity 
of  a  duck  falling  from  a  height  of  fifty 
feet  is  ten  times  the  square  of  the 
weight  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the 
distance,  and  he  ought  to  know.  What 
Jack  and  I  say  is  that  if  we  had  spent  a 


month  m  the  effort,  we  could  not  have 
devised  a  more  desirable  way  of  ending 
Roy's  slumber. 

Our  afternoon  sport  was  also  good, 
and,  by  the  time  the  sun  was  low,  we 
had  as  many  ducks  as  one  man  would 
care  to  carry.  Starting  for  camp  we  left 
one  boat  hidden  in  the  grass  for  other 
days,  and  took  one  with  us  for  fear  of 
mishaps,  as  sundry  black  spots,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  pool  of  water 
oozing  through,  warned  us  that  the  sun 
which  had  so  served  our  pleasure  had 
also  worked  his  will  with  the  ice. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  spied 
in  the  distance  a  large  flock  of  mallard 
winging  their  homeward  way  toward 
us,  and  all  made  for  cover.  My  shortest 
way  was  through  one  of  the  numerous 
pools  of  water,  and,  my  feet  slipping,  I 
managed  to  gracefully  seat  myself  in 
the  middle  of  it.  It  was  cool,  refresh- 
ing, and  invigorating.  Its  effect  on  the 
vocal  chords  was  especially  strengthen- 
ing. I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the 
medical  profession  the  prescription  of 
an  ice-cold  hip  bath  for  any  weakness 
of  the  larynx.  Now,  if  a  man  who  is 
seated  in  water  and  upon  ice  does  not 
desire  to  make  still  further  acquaintance 
with  the  water,  he  had  better  wait  calmly 
for  assistance,  which  in  this  instance  was 
somewhat  slow  in  coming. 

As  for  the  mallards,  they  passed 
immediately  over  us,  but  the  other  fel- 
lows suddenly  lost  all  interest  in  them  ; 
indeed,  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
shoot,  while  I  had  such  a  pressing  en- 
gagement elsewhere,  that,  for  all  I 
knew  of  them,  those  ducks  may  be 
going  yet. 

The  remainder  of  our  homeward 
progress  was  at  least  interesting.  The 
boat  was  heavy  ;  one  man  was  hauling 
at  the  bow,  two  were  pushing  at  the 
stern.  When  we  came  to  one  of  the 
dark-looking  patches — and  we  could  not 
avoid  them — there  would  be  an  omi- 
nous crackling.  The  next  moment  Roy 
and  I  would  be  floundering  in  the 
water,  and  Jack  at  the  bow  would  be 
yelling  and  shouting  with  glee  at  the 
sight  we  presented.  We  would  adjure 
him  to  stop  his  noise  long  enough  to 
haul  the  boat  onto  firm  ice,  that  we 
might  clamber  out,  and  the  next 
moment  his  end  of  the  boat  would  be 
through  and  he  would  be  with  us. 

Then  it  was  a  sight  for  the  gods. 
Three  men  and  a  boat  (but  by  no  means. 
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three  men  in  a  boat),  all  splashnig, 
laug-hing  and  shouting,  scrambling  on 
the  slippery  ice,  falling  back  again  into 
the  cold  water,  and  staying  there  until 
we  could  push  the  boat  onto  firm  ice 
and  use  it  as  an  aid  for  gettmg  out  our- 
selves. This  process  was  repeated  not 
once,  but  many  times,  until  night  fell 
and  found  us  still  on  our  journey 

But  there  was  no  water  cold  enough 
to  chill  our  good  humor  or  wet  enough 
to  damp  our  ardor,  and  we  reached 
camp  in  the  most  glorious  spirits. 

During  supper  our  cabin  looked  like 
the   drying-room    of    a   steam    laundry. 


After  the  meal  Roy  and  Jack  utilized 
all  the  dry  clothes  in  sight  to  fit  them 
for  a  trip  to  the  village  to  ship  our 
game  to  friends  and  to  procure  sup- 
plies. Their  last  laughing  remark  as 
they  drove  off,  flung  back  at  me  as  I 
stood  in  the  cabin  door,  was  a  promise 
to  faithfully  and  graphically  describe 
my  costume.  It  was  not  stylish,  it  was 
not  elaborate.  To  be  exact,  it  began 
with  an  overcoat  and  ended  with  a  pair 
of  slippers.  There  was  no  middle.  But, 
as  I  said  to  myself  when  I  turned  in  to 
tne  fire,  "  What  more  does  a  man  want 
after  such  sport  ?  " 
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I  ON  Sand  tigers 
infected  with 
a  lust  for  hu- 
man blood  do 
strange  and  hor- 
rible things  ;  and, 
because  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an 
adequate  account 
of  those  conditions 
governing  the  ap- 
pearance and  con- 
duct of  man-eating 
cats,  therefore,  in 
that  region  of  mys- 
tery and  dread  to  which  they  were  thus 
transferred,  fancy  distorts  their  forms, 
and  preposterous  explanations  of  the 
prowess  and  ferocity  of  these  beasts 
obtain  credence. 

If  a  native  African,  familiar  with 
murderous  lions,  could  think  and  talk 
like  an  Indian  shikari,  their  narratives 
and  personal  experiences  would  show 
equally  strong  resemblances  and  dis- 
cords. While  neither  would  be  able  to 
conceive  anything  short  of  supernatural 
interference  as  accounting  for  much  that 
took  place,  yet,  supposing  they  told  the 
truth,  those  witches,  ghosts  or  devils, 
supposed  to  be  implicated,  would  un- 
doubtedly appear  to  have  prompted 
possessed  lions  and  tigers  in  very  differ- 
ent ways. 

Both  these  animals  belong  to  an  order 
more  highly  specialized  than  any  other 
in  nature  ;  they  are  alike  adapted  to  a 
predatory  life,  and  similarly  trained  by 


habits  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  Not- 
withstanding resulting  likenesses,  how- 
ever, their  dispositions  and  demeanors 
are  notably  dissimilar.  They  have  not 
the  same  style,  and  in  that  worst,  as  well 
as  most  advanced,  state  of  development 
attained  by  habitual  destroyers  of  man- 
kind, the  behavior  of  these  species  has 
little  in  common.  The  man-eating  lion's 
conduct  is  like  that  of  some  bold  and 
desperate  outlaw,  whose  temerity  often 
leads  to  failure  and  death.  A  tiger  cal- 
culates every  movement  and  acts  with 
a  cool,  skillful,  deadly  purpose,  which 
seldom  errs. 

Except  in  sensational  stories,  no  one 
ever  hears  of  a  tiger  pursuing  men 
openly,  breaking  into  armed  camps,  or 
foraying  a  village  night  after  night. 
"  The  king  of  beasts,"  not  unjustly  so 
called  with  reference  to  barbaric  ideas 
of  nobility  and  grandeur,  has  often 
taken  such  risks,  and,  when  his  hour 
comes,  no  animal  knows  how  to  die  like 
a  lion.  Professor  Robinson  merely  epit- 
omizes the  evidence  given  by  Lichten- 
stein.  Delgorgue,  Harris,  Baker,  Gerard, 
Andersson,  and  most  of  those  who  have 
known  the  animal  best,  in  saying  that 
''when  death  is  inevitable  a  lion  is  al- 
ways heroic  " 

An  anecdote  related  by  Drummond 
emphasizes  this  view,  and  shows  in 
strong  relief  several  characteristic  traits 
belonging  to  the  leonine  nature.  Dur- 
ing his  travels  in  Africa,  he  came  to  a 
district  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Zulu- 
land  which  was  intolerably  afflicted  by 
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a  man-eater.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Amaswazi  settled  there  had  been  killed, 
and  many  of  their  villages  were  de- 
serted. 

Arriving  at  a  town  late  one  evening, 
he  found  its  inhabitants  occupied  in 
roaring,  dancing,  drumming,  and  drink- 
ing themselves  into  that  devout  state  of 
mind  appropriate  for  making  offerings 
to  the  new  moon.  But  the  presence  of 
a  white  man  with  rifles  was  an  immense 
thing  to  people  situated  as  these  were, 
and  their  head  men  made  Drummond 
very  welcome.  They  ascertained  that 
his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  lion 
were  favorable,  fed  him,  kicked  its  oc- 
cupants out  of  a  hut,  which  was  placed 
at  the  traveler's  disposal,  and  then  re- 
sumed their  devotional  exercises. 

Despite  an  unimaginable  din  the 
wearied  explorer  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
waken  until  aroused  near  morning  by 
thunder  peals,  the  rush  of  wind  and  a 
tremendous  downpour.  While  listening 
to  this  tumult,  a  wild  yell  pierced  the 
darkness,  and  with  this  death-cry  of 
despair  and  agony  the  awful  voice  of  a 
lion  rose  above  the  storm.  He  had  come 
again,  leaped  in  among  these  defence- 
less wretches,  burst  open  a  hut  and 
seized  upon  one  of  its  inmates. 

Observe,  now,  that  no  tiger  has  been 
reported  to  behave  after  this  openly 
outrageous  manner.  That  fell  beast 
crawls  ;  it  never  comes  storming  into 
towns  like  this.  Again,  when'  the  day 
broke,  when  the  shriekings  and  lamenta- 
tions were  over,  after  that  exasperating 
waste  of  words  attending  all  consulta- 
tions in  Africa  had  ceased,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  men  went  after  the  lion,  it  was 
found  that  he  took  no  trouble  whatever 
to  conceal  his  whereabouts.  Instead  of 
vanishing  on  a  trail  blinded  by  every 
device  which  cunning  can  employ,  this 
brute  devoured  his  victim  within  gun- 
shot of  the  stockade,  drank  at  a  neigh- 
boring stream,  and  lay  up  in  an  extended 
strip  of  dense  brush  clothing  a  ridge 
near  by. 

Any  tiger  would  have  sought  some 
lair  difficult  of  access  and  provided  with 
open  lines  for  retreat  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. This  beast  merely  ensconced  him- 
self at  the  first  shady  place,  regardless 
of  consequences.  Infallible  eyes  scruti- 
nized the  copse's  whole  circumference. 
A  plain  trail  led  there,  but  no  outgoing 
track  appeared,  and  it  was  positive  that 
their  enemy  had  not  departed. 


More  than  a  hundred  men  beat  this 
jungle  twice  from  end  to  end  before  the 
lion  broke  cover  in  front  of  their  main 
body,  drawn  up  on  a  slope  beyond. 
Moreover,  this  reserve  division  was  com- 
posed of  spearmen  who  would  stand  and 
fight. 

Immediately  upon  entering  the  open, 
this  animal  made  one  of  those  feigned 
assaults  which  lions  and  tigers  often  re- 
sort to  for  the  purpose  of  intimidat- 
ing their  enemies.  Drummond,  however, 
shot  him  three  times,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion he  was  seriously  wounded.  At  this 
the  lion  halted  midway  between  his  as- 
sailants, and,  says  Drummond,  for  a 
moment  or  two  paced  in  front  of  the 
larger  force  like  an  officer  before  troops. 
Then  he  charged  into  the  midst  of  them 
and  fought  until  literally  cut  to  pieces 
with  assegais. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  whole  ac- 
count that  fits  a  tiger  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  lion's  loftiness  of  demeanor  and 
unshrinking  courage  when  confronted 
by  imminent  destruction,  this  animal 
has  been  well  called  "  the  most  cat-like 
of  all  cats."  Treachery  and  cruelty  are 
organized  in  his  brain,  and  those  im- 
pressions which  dignity  of  carriage  and 
desperateness  of  purpose  suggest  mean 
nothing  when  interpreted  in  terms 
which  are  appropriate  to  human  charac- 
ter. 

Being  one  of  the  laziest  creatures 
alive,  a  lion  needs  to  be  pressed  by  hun- 
ger before  making  what  MoiTat  calls 
"his  desperate  attacks."  Under  those 
circumstances,  however,  Kerr  expresses 
the  general  opinion  in  saying  that  "  there 
is  no  limit  to  his  audacity  and  daring." 
In  the  absence  of  official  reports  and 
other  means  for  authentic  information 
one  cannot  speak  very  explicitly,  but 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  more  men 
are  killed  throughout  Africa  by  lions,  not 
exclusively  man-eaters,  than  fall  before 
ordinary  tigers  in  India.  It  is  only  oc- 
casionally that  a  whole  population  turns 
out  against  some  intolerable  pest  of  this 
kind,  and,  otherwise,  there  must  be  less 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  negroes  than 
Asiatics. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  these 
indistinctly  homicidal  creatures  they 
obviously  hunt  men  indiscriminately 
with  other  animals  such  as  may  be  en- 
countered in  a  search  for  prey.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  parts  of  Africa 
where,  owing  to  man's  defencelessness,. 
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the  state  of  things  is  so  bad  that  tribes 
have  sunk  into  a  state  of  subjection,  and 
only  seek  to  escape  attack.  Dr.  Living-- 
stone  and  his  attendants  once  stopped  at 
a  depopulated  village,  where  none  of 
them  dared  to  go  out  after  dark  ;  yet 
these  were,  so  to  speak,  commonplace 
unspecialized  lions,  and  very  different 
beings  from  animals  like  that  terrible 
scourge  Drummond  describes. 

The  opinion  that  anthropophagous 
wild  beasts  undergo  a  transformation 
accompanying  change  of  habit  is  alto- 
gether erroneous  and  without  founda- 
tion. Their  specific  characters  are 
merely  modified  by  readjustments  to 
more  complex  circumstances  of  life. 
Therefore,  when  lions  become  man- 
eaters,  properly  so  called,  their  un- 
changed feline  traits  still  prompt  them 
in  a  new  course  of  conduct.  These  in- 
ert and  treacherous  brutes  take  no 
unnecessary  trouble  to  catch  men,  and, 
while  human  beings  are  plentiful,  none 
of  them  undertake  perilous  enterprises 
or  proceed  on  any  haphazard  expedi- 
tions. They  know  what  to  do  and  where 
to  go  in  order  that  prey  may  be  pro- 
cured with  the  least  amount  of  risk  or 
exertion.  Such  a  lion  is  well  aware  of 
who  tills  this  cornfield  or  that  mealie 
patch.  He  has  informed  himself  of  how 
many  men  accompany  the  village  herds, 
where  any  outlying  camps  are  situated, 
and  how  they  are  guarded.  There  is  no 
route  by  which  travelers  proceed  or 
traflfic  is  carried  on,  that  such  animals 
have  not  studied  with  reference  to  the 
facilities  for  attack  they  afford  and  their 
own  bodily  powers.  If  otherwise  good 
strategic  positions  present  natural  dififi- 
culties,  the  lion  not  only  considers  how 
these  can  be  overcome,  but,  perhaps, 
practices  his  part  beforehand.  At  all 
■events,  he  has  been  watched  while 
engaged  in  exercises  that  can  only  be 
explained  in  this  way. 

So  puny  a  creature  as  man  is,  when 
unprovided  with  effective  implements 
for  offence,  stands  little  chance  against 
such  a  foe — an  assailant  having  forty 
times  his  own  strength,  backed  by  mar- 
velous activity  and  an  intense  passion 
forcarnage.  Under  these  circumstances 
savages  can  only  shut  themselves  up,  or 
assault  their  enemy  in  large  masses.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  precautions  taken 
by  a  murderous  lion  might  not  seem  to 
■comport  with  that  bold  and  often  reck- 
less temper  attributed  to   this  species. 


But  such  a  discrepancy  has  no  real  ex- 
istence ;  it  only  appears  when  a  judg- 
ment is  made  without  taking  all  the 
facts  into  consideration.  This  animal's 
intelligence,  developed  in  man-eaters  to 
its  highest  point,  together  with  an  or- 
ganic stealthiness  of  nature  and  pro- 
clivity towards  unexpected  attacks  and 
stratagems,  fully  account  for  everything 
a  lion  does  in  the  way  of  guarding 
against  failure.  Moreover,  all  his  cau- 
tious proceedings  are  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  those  which  the  prudent 
foresight  of  tigers  puts  into  practice. 

Many  persons  visit  lands  inhabited  by 
the  lion,  and  learn  nothing  about  that 
lordly  creature.  Other  people  actually 
hunt  him  without  materially  benefiting 
by  their  experience,  for  an  untrained 
man  is  constantly  led  into  error  through 
occurrences  which  are  almost  inevitably 
misunderstood.  No  better  recollections, 
however,  remain  with  a  hunter-natural- 
ist than  those  confidences  imparted  in 
the  forest  or  desert  by  those  whose 
lives  have  been  passed  among  wild 
beasts.  Nobody  could  have  listened  to 
lion-lore  coming  from  such  sources  with- 
out advantage,  and  therefore  the  follow- 
ing narrative  is  appended,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  that  quaint  style  and 
extraordinary  English  in  which  this 
story  was  told. 

Karl  Ruyter  the  gigantic,  German- 
Dutch  by  descent,  but  mostly  the  former 
in  speech  and  opinion,  sat  in  an  open 
hall  running  through  his  unpainted  clap- 
board house,  situated  far  up  towards  the 
Namaqua  border,  and  delivered  himself 
with  an  assurance  such  as  so  famous  a 
lion-hunter  might  assume  : 

"You  vants  to  know  if  lions  does 
purshue  beoples  ? "  he  said.  "  Veil,  I 
tells  you  a  tale,  und  it  is  true.  Maybe  a 
liddle  past  dis  time  last  year  Jim  Long, 
a  trader  vot  I  knows,  comes  here.  He 
hat  vaggins  mit  goods,  und  a  parrel  of 
viskey.  Moreoffer,  he  was  trunk,  und, 
eider  more  or  less,  he  staidt  so  continual. 
Now  dis  vas  a  goot  man,  onlie  some- 
ding  haf  happened  to  him,  und  he  vants 
to  forget.  Nefferdeless,  dat  is  not  die 
vay  viskey  acts — haf  I  not  tried  ? 

"  A  ferry  poor  time  you  has  in  die 
vilds  ven  dat  liquor  giff  s  out,  I  tinks  ; 
but  I  sait  not  dese  vorts.  Veil,  he  und 
die  vaggins  und  die  Hoddentots,  dey 
cleart  out.  Veeks  und  veeks  passed  by, 
und  I  clean  forgets  Jim  Long  gomplete- 
ly.     Den    die   vaggins   comes,   und  die 
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nig-gers  ;  but  Jim  Long  he  vas  not  derc. 
At  vonce  I  suspecttet  rasgalitie,  und 
shouted  ; 

"  '  Mow  is  dis,  Hendrick  ?  Vere  is  your 
master,  you  plack  peast  ? 

"  But  he  only  throwed  up  his  arms 
und  cried,  '  Mein  Gott  !  Mein  Gott !  he 
is  verloren  gone  und  tead — killed  mit  a 
lion.'  Likevise  he  showed  me  a  poy  as 
vas  ferry  pad  hurt. 

"  I  has  to  vork  den,  but  ven  die  nacht 
come  I  sends  for  Hendrick  und  says  : 
'  Now,  tell  me  vat  happened  ;  neider  lie, 
or  I  skins  you  giiick.'  Vat  he  toldt  vas 
dis,  und  I  peliefs  him,  for  such  affairs 
haf  I  knowed  meinself : 

"  Dey  trekked,  he  salt,  und  inspanned 
vmd  outspanned  for  many  days.  Die 
gropos,  die  blains  vere  cattle  grazes, 
vas  purned  up  mit  die  sun.  Game  dere 
vas  none,  und  wasser  vas  scarce.  Jim 
Long,  he  trinkt  straight  ahead,  und 
talked  mit  himself.  Py  und  py  die 
countrie  changed.  Dere  vas  kloofs  mit 
liddle  veldts  petween  ;  dorn  bushes  vas 
blenty,  und  die  doenyo,  die  mountain 
tops,  rose  up  peyond.  About  den  die 
voorloper  as  drove  Jim  Long's  first  vag- 
gin  vere  de  viskey  vas  pegan  to  see  a 
lion — big  und  ret.  Someviles  die  peast 
followed,  oder  times  he  vas  to  dere 
sides,  or  die  teufel  got  on  a  kraantz, 
standin  among  rocks,  und  joost  looked. 
Now,  dere  ist  no  fool  so  verdammt  as 
does  not  know  vat  dis  means.  Pesides, 
Jim  Long  vas  no  fool,  und  knowed  it  vas 
his  pizness  to  go  for  dis  lion  immediate, 
for  to  let  him  alone  vas  like  sayin  coom 
und  kill  somevones  ven  you  gits  reaty. 

"  Nefiferdeless,  ven  die  poys  vas  skart, 
und  pojnted  him  out  und  sait  :  He 
vas  here  yesterday  und  die  day  pefore  ; 
neider  did  he  roar  py  night,  und  he 
vants  not  peef  but  human  blood,  Long 
vas  like  ein  neuling,  a  greenhorn  vat 
had  neffer  seen  noting,  und  he  schwore 
at  die  lion  und  Hoddentots  und  effery- 
ding.  Now  py  dis  time  I  seen  how 
it  vas  mit  Jim  Long.  Petween  die 
viskey,  und  griefs  as  I  don't  know,  he 
vas  like  a  man  thoricht  — verressen  auf 


seine  nicderhige — valkui  straight  down 
to  hell.  Of  course,  dem  Hoddentot 
nigger  prutes,  dey  looks  on  dis  as 
aniemba  magic  spells,  und  giffs  dere- 
sclfs  up  ;  for  dot  all  is  in  great  tanger 
vas  clear  as  die  sun  in  heafen. 

"Ven  dree  days  of  seein  dis  lion  vas 
gone,  dere  come  up  a  pig  storm-vind. 
Gloomy  clouds  piled  on  high,  und  dere 
fringes  tore  off,  stream  in  across  die  sky. 
Nacht  vas  comin  on,  und  dey  must 
camp.  But  vere  off  all  blaces  unter  die 
heafens  did  dis  grazy  Jim  Long  sthop  ' 
If  you  vill  pelief  me,  at  a  poort,  araffine 
as  you  calls  it,  vat  run  out  into  die  veldt. 
Dere  was  prush  all  round,  und  some 
trees,  und  it  vas  die  ferry  spot  for  lion 
surbrizes.  No  vonderdere  poys  sait  dere 
m  aster  vas  pevitched;  but  vat  could  dey 
do  ven  Jim  Long  sat  on  a  rock  lookin 
vild  mit  his  gun  ?  So  dey  made  camp, 
und  eat  dere  meal,  und  die  Hoddentots 
filled  dere  pellies,  und  vas  schleepy,  like 
die  peasts  dey  is. 

"Ach  !  den  vas  a  time  to  vatch,  und 
pile  on  die  fires.  Lions  is  more  vorse 
as  effer  in  tarkness  und  storm.  It  vas 
plack  now  ;  die  vind  shrikt  around  dem 
crags,  und  effery  limb  und  twig  vas 
makin  a  noise  py  itself.  Soon  dey  vas 
schleepin,  efen  Hendrick,  who  hat  some 
sense.  But  die  pefore  knowledge  of 
something  derrible  vas  on  his  mind  ;  so 
he  vaked  up  many  times.  "V^one  of  dese 
times  ven  Hendrick  vaked,  it  vas  to  hear 
a  deep  pur-r-r,  und  a  svitchen  as  vas  not 
die  vind  stir  in  try  grass.  Instantlie  he 
vas  sure  dis  must  pe  die  lion,  for  he 
knowed  dese  peasts  neffer  can  keep  still 
ven  die  moment  for  ploodshed  comes. 
But  now  der  vas  no  time  for  noting,  as 
mit  a  roar  like  tunder  rose  die  lion  dark 
und  awful  in  die  air.  Hans — him  I  toldt 
you  of — vas  plinted  und  pit  immediate. 
Den  die  prute  springt  on  Jim  Long  und 
clawed  him  out  from  his  plankets.  Ach 
Gott  !  Dis  nigger  Hendrick  git  gray  in 
his  face  ven  he  tell  me  how  Long  yellt, 
und  his  pones  gracked,  as  die  lion  frag- 
ged him  off  a  liddle  piece  und  defoured 
him  alife," 
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N  the  day  fol- 
lowing our 
formal  decla- 
ration of  war 
with  Spain — on  the 
26th  of  April  last — 
a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  First 
Naval  Battalion  .  of 
New  York  City  re- 
ceived the  notice, 
which  they  had  long 
been  expecting,  to 
"  report  aboard  the 
New  HampsJiire  pre- 
pared for  Yankee,''  as 
the  messages  ran. 

Subsequently,  in 
the  shuffling  and  set- 
tling inevitable  to 
such  a  time,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
by  two  or  three  batches  of  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  running  the  total  of  the 
complete  crew  at  length  to  about  325. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  included 
in  one  of  these  lots,  and  on  April  30th 
closed  my  personal  affairs  and  made 
preparations  for  an  indefinite  absence. 
I  went  over  to  the  New  Hampshire  on 
a  bright  Sunday  morning  and  was  soon 
in  a  suit  of  "whites"  with  the  rest  of 
my  future  shipmates,  and  learning  the 
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practical  and  inward  mysteries  of  clean- 
ing spit-kits  and  swabbing  decks  and 
clewing  hammocks  and  stowing  gear, 
and  fifty  other  small  and  large  duties 
done  to  the  tune  of  a  boatswain's  whistle, 
which  seemed  then  to  carry  a  new  and 
peculiar  emphasis,  and  prattle  into  each 
unsophisticated  ear  :  "  You  have  signed 
your  paper  and  there  is  nothing  to  say 
for  a  year  ;  you  are  one  molecule  in  a 
great  engine  ;  in  twelve  months,  if  alive, 
you  may,  if  you  choose,  think  and  speak 
again.     Jump  !  " 

The  ups  and  downs  of  our  first  break- 
ing-in  would  make  a  long  and  tedious 
story  in  itself.  For  the  next  week,  each 
morning  a  working  gang  was  told  off 
and  sent  over  to  the  Yankee,  then  lying 
at  her  dock  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
In  the  afternoons  all  hands  were  sent 
there  and  turned-to  on  carloads  of  bar- 
rels of  pork,  salt  horse,  beans,  sugar  ; 
boxes  innumerable  of  hardtack  and 
canned  things  ;  equipment  and  naviga- 
tors' stores  ;  carpenters',  painters'  and 
plumbers',  sailmakers',  machinists'  and 
iDlacksmiths,'  and  medical  supplies — all 
the  thousand  contrivances  and  tons  of 
necessaries  that  make  and  sustain  that 
complete  and  perfect  floating  com- 
munity, a  modern  man-o'-war.  Mean- 
while coaling  was  going  on — a  delight 
not    then    for    us,     but   it    necessitated 


The  illustrations    pages    25.  27,  2S  and  30    are  from,  photos  by   George  Yardley. 
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'tween  decks 

open  cargo  ports  and  universal  grime 
and  filth,  and  as  most  of  those  cold  days 
were  windy  and  rainy,  it  made  a  situa- 
tion dreary  enough  for  greenhorns ; 
for,  not  many  days  before,  that  be- 
draggled and  weary  crowd  with  sore 
hands  and  limp  backs  had  been  quite  a 
representative  set  of  young  business 
men,  lawyers,  bankers,  brokers,  phy- 
sicians, yachtsmen,  college  men  and 
men  of  leisure. 

At  length  the  day  came  when,  with 
bag  and  baggage,  all  hands  were  sent 
aboard  the  Yankee  for  keeps.  That 
night  was  a  most  miserable  one,  for  300 
clothes  bags  and  300  hammocks  were  in 
a  hopeless  jumble.  We  were  all  played 
out  and  more  or  less  desperate,  and  our 
supper — of  salt-horse  soup,  hardtack, 
and  the  very  vilest  of  unsugared  coffee 
I  have  ever  experienced — had  not  helped 
US'"  much.  The  wind  whistled  through 
the  ports,  and  the  rain  came  before  day- 
light and  swished  against  the  unfortu- 
nate hammocks  that  happened  to  swing 
near  those  openings.  That  morning 
(and  it  was  a  Sunday,  I  remember)  I  was 
up,  or  rather  down,  on  my  feet  at  4 
o'clock,  and,  after  emptving  the  usual 
quart  cup  of  boiling  coffee  allowed  at 
that  time,  I  was  accosted  by  one  of  the 
Norwegian  quartermasters  with  the  in- 
formation that  he  and  I  would  get  some 
buckets  and  brushes  and  lye,  and  scrub- 
the  wheel-house  gratings. 

The  rain  through  those  four  mortal 
hours — the  "  morning  watch,"  froin  4  to 
8 — never  for  a  moment  abated,  nor  did 
it,  in   fact,  during  the  entire  day.     My 


new  friend  was  an  old 
sea-faring   man    from 
the  government  train- 
ing ship  Vermont^  and 
he,  after  we  had  got 
the  floor    gratings   of 
the    wheel-house    out 
on  the  fo'castle  deck, 
imparted  to  me  the  art 
of  scrubbing,  in  which 
the  chief  secret  is  hard 
knees,      inexhaustible 
elbow  grease  and  the 
entire    elimination    of 
self.  That  time  we  did 
not"  sand  scrub  "them, 
as   is   customary,    but 
did    what    we     could 
with    hot    water    and 
lye,    which    made    an 
impression  mostly  on 
my  hands.    After  breakfast  a  great  barn- 
like barge,  flying  a  square  red  flag,  came 
alongside.     That  was  our  ammunition. 
All  day  long  we  worked  over  that,  the 
most    heart-breaking   job   yet   encoun- 
tered.    But  it  was  a  sign  that  our  prep- 
arations were  nearly  completed. 

I  should  say  here  that  the  Yankee  was 
formerly  the  Morgan  liner  El  Norte.  She 
is  408  feet  long,  48  feet  beam,  of  about 
15  knots  at  her  best  average,  and  her 
battery  consists  of  ten  5 -inch  guns,  six 
6-pounders  and  two  Colt  automatic  guns. 
She  rides  high  and  has  the  lines  of 
a  typical  coaster.  Our  captain,  Com- 
mander W.  H.  Brownson,  the  -executive 
officer,  the  navigator,  paymaster  and  the 
marine  guard,  were  of  the  regular  ser- 
vice. All  other  billets  and  offices,  in- 
cluding the  engine-rooin  force,  were 
filled  by  the  Naval  Militia. 

The  ninth  day  of  May  was  beauti- 
fully clear,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
we  cast  loose  and  waved  a  good-bye  to 
the  squad  of  relatives  and  friends  that 
chanced  to  be  on  shore  at  that  particu- 
lar time.  We  slipped  down  to  Tomp- 
kinsville,  where  for  sundry  finals  we 
were  detained,  but  not  for  long,  and 
the  second  evening  after  leaving  the 
yard  the  mists  of  the  North  Atlantic 
were  blotting  our  wake,  and  the  last  of 
the  highlands  dipping  down  with  the 
setting  sun. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  month's 
cruise  of  hard  and  bitter  breaking  in, 
patrolling  the  coast  between  Block  Isl- 
and and  Barnegat  in  search  of  some 
supposed   wSpanish  torpedo  boats  which 
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never  materialized.  But,  of  course,  at 
that  time  we  did  not  know  that  they 
would  not  materialize.  All  suspicious 
vessels,  no  matter  under  what  fla^,  were 
overhauled  in  view  of  contraljand  of 
war.  This  necessitated  our  running- 
dead  dark  at  night,  and  taking  all 
chances  of  fog  and  storm  in  the  very 
highway  of  commerce.  And  five  out  of 
SIX  of  those  early  spring  nights  were 
foggy  and  stormy.  Doubled  lookouts 
and  ceaseless  listening  for  the  faintest 
horn  were  all  we  could  depend  upon, 
and,  of  course,  when  it  came  to  close 
quarters  with  something  sighted,  a  good 
searchlight. 

But  whether  our  vigilance  amounted 
to  a  definite  service  or  not,  on  May  26th 
we  returned  to  the  upper  bay  and  to  an 
anchorage,  a  toughened  and  well-settled 
crew. 

Our  drills  had  been  frequent  and 
strenuous,  particularly  at  both  "general 
quarters"  and  "clear  ship  for  action," 
and  I  will  say  here  that  our  captain 
never  for  a  moment  relaxed  in  his  in- 
sistence upon  the  most  perfect  disci- 
pline in  all  matters  of  obedience  and 
promptness;  and,  although  his  measures 
at  that  time  were  considered  by  some 
harsh  and  unnecessary,  they  turned  out 
to  be  but  mere  beginnings  to  the  train- 
ing that  was  to  follow,  and  to  make  us, 


in  the  course  of  time,  a  thoroughly 
competent  ship's  company. 

We  soon  had  confirmation  of  the 
theory  that  our  cruise  thus  far  had  been 
one  merely  of  instruction.  More  am- 
munition, and  this  time  barges  of  coal 
for  our  own  handling,  came  down  the 
river.  Our  friends  and  relatives  worked 
themselves  aboard,  and  had  difficulty  m 
recognizing,  though  none  in  welcom- 
ing, their  coal-heaving,  provision-toting 
brothers  and  sons,  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
fathers.  All  wanted  to  know  our  pro- 
spective programme,  but  we  could  only 
say  that  the  captain  had  had  the  word 
passed  to  the  "  mess  caterers"  to  lay  in 
supplies  for  four  weeks  at  least,  as  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  replenish 
short  of  that  period.  Then  there  was 
talk  of  awnings  and  mattress  covers  and 
other  things  that  suggested  the  tropics, 
and  it  soon  became  quite  apparent  that 
our  destination  was  south. 

One  afternoon,  rather  late,  after  three 
or  four  days  of  port,  we  again  said 
good-bye  to  our  friends  and  to  good  old 
New  York,  and,  once  in  the  open,  the 
Yankee  swung  her  head  abruptly  to  the 
south.  The  next  morning  was  Dec- 
oration Day.  The  air  was  already 
milder,  and  a  great  change  had  come 
over  the  water,  which,  instead  of  the 
sullen  o-reen   we  had  become    so    used 
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to,  was  now  a  most  brilliant  blue.  We 
had  passed  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  with 
its  flying  fish  and  islands  of  weed  and 
"  Mother  Carey's  Chickens." 

That  morning  Captain  Brownson  had 
all  hands  to  muster,  and  said  in  his  in- 
cisive way  :  "  You  are  doubtless  by  this 
time  aware  that  our  destination  is 
south  ;  you  are  entering  the  theatre  of 
war.  You  are  to  understand  that  from 
this  moment  all  rules  and  precautions 
are  doubled  in  their  stringency,  and  any 
laxity  in  obedience  to  orders  will  be 
severely  dealt  with.  Drills  will  be  fre- 
quent ;  that  is  a  necessity.  I  would 
also  have  you  remember  that,  since 
this    is    not    an    armored    vessel,    our 


what  sort  of  a  place  we  had  come  to,  be- 
yond realizing  that  it  was  a  wild  and 
thinly  settled  land.  The  St.  Loiiis  was 
there,  with  orders  for  us  to  proceed  with 
her  that  night  to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  At 
midnight  we  were  under  way.  I  was 
on  duty  on  the  bridge  from  that  time 
until  four,  and  I  think  I  shall  never 
forget  that  particular  watch.  Our  course 
was  directly  in  the  path  of  a  broad  moon 
then  going  down,  the  air  was  as  mild  as 
an  afternoon,  and,  though  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  running  dark,  the  whole 
world  seemed  bright  as  day.  We  were 
then  in  a  hostile  sea,  and  the  first  nov- 
elty of  that  situation,  with  the  thought  of 
our  hourly  approaching  a  fleet  stripped 
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greatest  protection  is  from  our  own 
fire.  The  more  rapid  and  accurate  the 
fire  of  our  guns,  the  safer  we  shall  be. 
Pipe  down." 

After  dinner  we  were  called  to  gen- 
eral quarters  and  dropped  a  target 
overboard  for  our  usual  practice.  The 
ship  passed  on,  and  circled  slowly  round 
at  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand 
yards. 

Four  days  southward  at  a  good  rate 
brought  us,  on  a  wonderful  tropical 
evening,  to  the  strange  mountain-bound 
harbor  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Hayti.  We  arrived 
after  dusk,  and  were  unable  to  make  out 


for  action,  sent  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
thrill  through  me,  and,  I  think,  through 
all  that  were  then  awake.  As  the  day 
began  to  break  a  dark,  irregular  line  on 
our  starboard  bow  developed  into  a  rug- 
ged coast,  which  we  knew  to  be  Cuba. 
Dawn  in  the  Caribbean  is  swift  and 
gorgeous,  but  the  colors  soon  die  in  the 
full  light.  We  found  ourselves  within  six 
or  eight  miles  of  land,  arange  of  mist-cov- 
ered mountains  that  merged  through  a 
hundred  tints,  it  seemed,  in  as  many  min- 
utes. We  followed  them  on  to  the  west- 
ward, and  shortly  before  ten  o'clock  a 
little  cluster  of  gray  specks  came  into 
view  at  an  extreme  distance  ahead,  not 
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far  from  shore,  toylike  beneath  the 
hills,  but  which  we  knew  to  be,  nev- 
ertheless, the  combined  squadrons  of 
Sampson  and  Schley. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour's  run  we  were 
with  them,  and  our  captain  was  off  to  the 
flagship  to  pay  his  official  compliments  to 
the  admiral.  In  the  progressof  thisyarn,! 
had  better  explain  that  my  duties  were 
those  of  a  signalman,  or,  in  true  navy 
phrase,  a  "  signal  boy."  I  was  always  on 
the  bridge,  and  in  consequence  had  a 
fine  view  of  whatever  was  happening 
As  we  steamed  past  the  Toiva,  on  our 
way  to  a  position  not  far  from  the  Nezv 
York,  I  was  ordered  to  send  to  the  former 
imofficially,  that  is,  with  a  white  wig- 
wag fla^  :  "  Good  morning,  Captain 
Evans  ;  glad  to  be  with  you  again." 

My  work  at  once  became  of  a  serious 
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gator,  or  some  one  in  authority  would 
to  a  certainty  have  a  spare  eye  some- 
where one  instant  before  you,  and  the 
consequences  were  heavy.  To  make  it 
a  business  to  see  everything  is  an  under- 
taking that  can  be  appreciated  only 
through  actual  experience. 

Each  vessel  occupied  a  definite  posi- 
tion in  theblockade,formingan  irregular 
semicircle,  with  the  battleships  in  the 
center.  At  dusk  this  line  contracted 
and  closed  for  the  night,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  situation  among  those  utterly 
dark  and  waiting  giants  of  destruction 
is  difficult  to  describe.  So,  also,  the 
eternal  vigilance. 

Shortly  before  midnight  a  shadow  of 
some  sort  was  made  out  to  be  slipping 
along  by    a  line    of    cliffs,  and   at   the 


nature.  There  were  then  two  signal 
men  on  watch  at  a  time  (later  three), 
a  chief  signalman  and  a  signal  officer 
in  easy  call.  We  stood  on  the  ends  of 
the  bridge,  and  were  strictly  accountable 
for  whatever  occurred  in  the  way  of 
signals  on  any  vessel  in  the  fleet,  at  that 
time  numbering  in  all  over  twenty. 
These  were  to  be  read  and  transmitted 
at  once  to  the  officer  of  the  deck.  Also 
the  movements  of  small  boats  were  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  anything  coming 
alongside  was  to  be  reported.  Strange 
vessels  approaching  from  a  distance  or 
suspicious  occurrences  on  shore,  and  all 
things  visible  to  mortal  eyes  from  our 
points  of  view,  were  to  be  seen  and 
promptly  attended  to.  It  did  not  pay  to 
be  caught  dreaming  during  the  four 
hours  you  were  supposed  to  be  on  your 
feet.  The  captain,  executive  officer,  navi- 
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instant  it  was  sighted  a  red  and  wliitc 
rocket  (the  torpedo-boat  signal)  went 
up  from  the  Nczv  Orleans,  then  lying 
nearest  to  the  shore.  She  followed  the 
iilarm  with  general  quarters,  and  opened 
immediately  with  her  rapid-fire  guns. 
We  swung  into  line  and  joined  in  the 
chorus  with  most  of  our  port  battery, 
moving  slowly  meanwhile  to  the  east- 
ward, which  seemed  to  be  the  direction  in 
which  the  mysterious  shade  was  pass- 
ing. Captain  Brownson  spared  no  am- 
inunition,  though  the  mark  was  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  unresponsive.  How- 
■ever,  the  Nciv  \  ^ork  soon  came  pounding 
in  with  her  eight-inch  guns  ;  the  Texas 
took  a  hand,  and  for  twenty  minutes  or 
more  there  was  a  very  impressive  illus- 
tration of  what  night-work  could  mean. 
But  our  ghost  of  an  enemy  had  vanished, 
■without  shot  or  sign,  and  as  the  cliffs  had 
not  been  knocked  down  and  the  break- 
ers still  broke,  we  were  not  clear  as  to 
just  what  had  been  accomplished.  The 
next  morning,  though,  the  Porter  came 
alongside  with  a  fat  torpedo  in  tow,  and 
Captain  Fremont  told  us  through  a  meg- 
aphone how  he  had  just  sunk  another 
found  floating  not  far  to  the  eastward.  In 
■our  mancKuvers  of  the  night  before  it 
was  through  the  purest  good  fortune 
that  one  of  our  vessels  had  not  run  into 
these. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  4th,  the 
•order  was  passed  with  a  new  tone  for  us  : 
"  Clear  ship  for  action  !  "  We  cleared  as 
we  had  never  cleared  before,  and  noticed 
that  the  entire  fleet  was  closing  to  with- 
in about  4,000  yards  of  Morro  Castle.  It 
would  be  asking  too  much  to  go  beyond 
a  few  words  in  describing  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a  deliberate  fight.  The 
■order,  "general  quarters,"  sends  the 
men  to  the  guns  simply,  regardless  of 
all  considerations,  and  is  used  in  emer- 
gency, but  where  there  is  time,  a  thou- 
sand precautions  are  taken  before  the 
bugle  sounds.  All  woodwork,  such  as 
boats,  etc.,  are  covered  with  spare  can- 
vas ;  mess  chests,  mess  tables,  and 
benches  and  gear  of  all  kinds  are  hus- 
tled below  to  the  berth  deck  ;  the  wheel- 
house  (with  us)  was  lined  with  ham- 
mocks ;  awnings  are  furled,  stanchions 
and  railings  are  gotten  out  of  the  way, 
the  standard  compass  is  placed  in  safety, 
the  guns'  crews  have  buckets  of  drink- 
ing water  handy,  and  the  surgeon  is 
ready  for  his  part  in  the  work.  The 
ammunition    hoists    are    oroanincf  with 
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shell,  and  voices  come  muffled  from  the 
depths.  All  prisoners  (that  is,  members 
of  the  crew  in  confinement)  are  re- 
leased and  sent  to  their  stations,  for 
every  soul  on  a  ship  has  to  work  at  this 
time.  Each  divisional  officer  salutes 
the  bridge  and  reports  his  section  in 
readiness  ;  the  navigator  is  very  intent 
over   a   curious   little    instrument,    the 
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range  finder  ;  the  executive  is  using  his 
most  peremptory  language  on  matters 
of  final  detail,  and  the  captain,  in  his 
white  ducks  and  his  tense  bearing,  is 
pacing  the  deck-house  roof  and  saying 
as  little  as  possible. 

When  all  was  complete,  the  word  was 
passed  to  the  gun  captains  to  aim  at  a 
thin  yellow  streak  to  the  east  of  Morro, 
which  marked  a  newly  erected  battery, 
and  not  at  the  fortress,  for  we  knew 
then  that  Hobson  and  his  men  were 
somewhere  in  its  dungeons.  We  were 
waiting  for  the  final  signal  from  the 
flagship,  but  that  day  it  did  not  come. 

At  the  last  moment  there  was  a 
change  of  plans.  A  "  hoist,"  as  it  is 
called,  went  up  on  the  New  York  that 
brought  a  look  of  supreme  disgust  over 
the  faces  of  those  interpreting  the  sig- 
nal, and  then  the  word  was  passed  by  a 
very  reluctant  boatswain's  mate:  "Up 
all  mess  chests  ;  supper  for  all  hands." 

But  it  was  generally  understood 
aboard  the  Yankee  that  night  that  the 
afternoon's  work  had  been  to  some  pur- 
pose ;  that  the  next  day,  Sunday,  was 
to  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  on  Monday 
morning  work  in  dead  earnest  would 
begin. 

On  the  day  of  rest  we  wrote  letters 
hoine,  and  when  the  day  of  work 
dawned  all  hands  were  moving  at  4 
o  clock.  A  high  barricade  of  coal  bags 
had  been  placed  as  some  protection 
p.bout  the  steam  steering  gear.     Beyond 


this  the  work  this  time  was  compara- 
tively slight,  as  little  had  been  undone 
Saturday  evening.  Breakfast  was  piped 
at  5:30,  when  each  man  was  given  a  cup 
of  especially  good  coffee.  At  7:30  gen- 
eral quarters  had  gone,  and  all  hands 
were  properly  and  thoroughly  ready. 

Ordinarily  my  post  in  action  was  at 
one  of  the  Colt  automatic  guns.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  used  this  time,  and 
I  was  assigned  to  the  duty  of  hoisting 
and  lowering  the  "speed  cone,"  a 
black  canvas  affair,  by  which  a  vessel 
indicates  to  other  ships  in  a  fleet  what 
her  engines  are  doing.  In  squadron 
evolutions  this  is  naturally  an  impor- 
tant matter.  The  day  had  promised  to 
be  a  scorcher,  but  heavy  thunder  clouds, 
were  gathering  in  the  west  when  the 
fleet  advanced  in  a  semicircular  forma- 
tion, and  made  a  background  against 
which  the  gray  monsters  stood  out  most 
superbly.  Suddenly  a  couple  of  flags 
went  up  on  the  Admiral's  ship,  and  the 
command  catne  from  our  bridge,  "  Com- 
mence firing  !"  At  that  instant  a  gigan- 
tic burst  of  smoke  rolled  from  one  of 
the  battleships  in  the  center  ;  a  deep 
concussion  followed,  with  the  long 
shriek  of  a  thirteen-inch  shell,  and  im- 
mediately the  fight  was  on.  Of  course^ 
our  own  guns  drowned  out  the  inces- 
sant booming  all  along  the  line,  and  at 
times  our  own   smoke   hid    everything 
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from  view.    But  soon  a  clear  spot  would 
come  in  the  direction  of  greatest  inter- 
est, that  is,  along   the  crest  of  the  cliff, 
and  there  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
Spaniards  were  having  an  exceedingly 
hot  time.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  batteries 
shells    were    bursting    in    clumps   and 
dozens,    and  the   avalanches  of   debris 
that  came  pouring  down  gave  the  idea 
certainly    of    tremendous     destruction. 
But,   although  we    probably   made  the 
men  behind  those  rocks  most  unhappy, 
still  we  now  know  that  a  great  deal  of 
our  vast  energy  was  expended  upon  the 
rocks  themselves,  for,  after  a  desultor}^ 
and   utterly   harmless   return    fire,   the 
Spaniards    very    wisely    quitted    their 
guns    for    some    place   of   safety,    and 
waited  till  the 
clouds    rolled 
b5^     However, 
this  was  to  be 
expected,    and 
the  main  object 
of   the    attack, 
that  of  knock- 
ing up  the  en- 
emy's   works 
and     making 
them  miserable 
and  unenthusi- 
asticfor  a  time, 
was       quite 
thoroughly  ac- 
com  pi  ish  ed 
after       three 
hours  of  ham- 
mering,  and  at 
half  -  past     ten 
the  fleet  with- 
drew. NO.  4  MESS. 

The  rain,  dur- 
ing our  morning's  work,  came  down 
not  in  sheets,  but  in  lumps,  precipitated, 
of  course,  by  the  concussion,  and  after- 
ward we  found  ourselves  to  be  very 
pulpy  specimens   indeed. 

As  our  siTLoke  died  away  the  New 
York  Herald  boat  steamed  up  from 
where  she  had  been  taking  notes  well 
to  seaward,  and  attempted  a  megaphone 
interview  with  the  captain,  but  he  dis- 
appeared into  his  cabin,  leaving  Mr. 
Hubbard, the  executive  officer,  to  answer 
questions. 

"  How  many  shots  did  you  fire,  Cap- 
tain Brownson  ?  "  came  the  voice  from 
the  trumpet. 

"  Haven't  been  counted  yet." 

"  Any  casualties.  Captain  ?  " 


"  Never  touched  us  !  "  replied  Mr. 
Hubbard,  at  which  unaccountable  lapse 
of  dignity  there  was  a  general  laugh,  and 
that  officer  himself  seemed  surprised. 
Other  questions  of  interest  came  in 
quick  succession,  such  as  "  How  does 
your  crew  like  being  fired  at?"  etc., 
etc.,  and  then  that  progressive  newpa- 
per  used  a  large  photographic  plate  on 
us  and  departed. 

The  signal  came  to  us  from  the  flag- 
ship that  night :  "  Prepare  to  leave  at 
moonrise  for  Guantanamo  Bay  with  St. 
Louis   and   Marblchead:'     That  meant 
shortly  after  midnight.     Just  at  dawn 
we  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  that  deso- 
late  harbor,    thirty   odd  miles  east   of 
Santiago,  and  while  the  St.  Louis  re- 
mained outside 
we,    the    Mar- 
bleliead     and 
Yankee,    pro- 
ceededtoknock 
down  a  block- 
house   on    the 
point     and     to 
demolish  some 
huts      on     the 
shjore,      from 
both  of   which 
places  a  small 
crowd  of  Span- 
ish     soldiers 
very  promptly 
cleared  out  for 
the  woods.  This 
performance 
brought    upon 
us  a  sally  from 
a  gun-boat  up 
the  river   at   a 
distance       of 
about  four  miles,  that  shot  at  us  over  the 
trees  on  an  intervening  tongue  of  land 
in  company  with  an  old  fort  in  the  same 
direction,   opposite    the   little   town    of 
Caimanera.    Most  of  the  shots  fell  short, 
though  some  were  well  calculated.   How- 
ever, we  were  not  struck.     And  after  a 
rather  prolonged  parleying  Mr.  Cutler, 
the  navigator,  who  considered  himself 
something  of  a  shot,  took  one  of   the 
fo'castle  guns  in  hand  and  dropped  a 
five-mch   shell   so   near    her   bow   that 
most  of  a  forty- foot  spurt  of  water  fell 
back   on  her  decks,   and  then    another 
equally  close   to  the  stern,  whereupon 
she  abruptly  slipped   behind   the   fort, 
leaving   that  antiquated  battlement  to 
argue    it    out    with    muzzle-loaders.     I 
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had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  all 
this,  being  at  the  crosstrees  most  of  the 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
certain  things  that  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  bridge.  The  MarbleJiead  con- 
centrated her  attention  upon  the  fort, 
and  soon  silenced  it. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged  the  St. 
Louis  had  been  grappling  for  cables, 
where  they  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  and  by  early  afternoon  she  had 
severed  the  last  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  Cuba  and  the  outside 
world.  She  left  us  that  evening  for 
Mole  St.  Nicholas,  and  we  returned 
to  Santiago,  having  accomplished  two 
things,  the  isolation  of  the  island  and 
the  preliminaries  toward  making  Guan- 
tanamo  the  great  coaling  and  repair 
station  it  afterward  became. 

It  will  not  do  for  me  to  dwell  on  each 
incident  as  it  occurred  during  this 
month's  cruise,  for  we  were  on  the  go 
almost  every  day,  and  this  story  has  al- 
ready become  long.  Various  errands 
carried  us  about,  the  one  in  search  of 
a  Spanish  merchantman,  the  Purissnna 
Concepcion,  taking  us  south  to  Port  An- 
tonio and  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  On 
June  13th  we  had  an  exceedingly  lively 
experience  with  a  gunboat  we  decoyed 
out  of  Cienfuegos  (where  it  was  ru- 
mored the  Piirissima  Concepcion  would 
take  refuge)  by  training  our  guns  aft 
and  appearing  to  be  a  merchant  vessel. 
When  she  was  well  in  range  we  swung 
our  starboard  battery  round  and  opened 
for  all  we  were  worth.  Instantly  she 
replied  with  a  very  rapid  and  accurate 
fire,  having  the  range  before  us.  She 
turned  her  broadside,  and  the  shells 
rushed  and  whistled  in  a  way  most 
miraculous — since  none,  save  one,  found 
a  mark.  It  was  more  than  chance  that 
saved  us  that  afternoon,  for  she  dis- 
played gunnery  enough  to  have  sunk 
half  a  dozen  unarmored  vessels.  Though 
somewhat  surprised  with  what  he  had 
run  against,  Captain  Brownson  ham- 
mered away,  and  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes she  decided  to  leave  us,  making 
rather  swiftly  for  port.  Meanwhile  two 
shore  batteries  had  joined  in,  and  an 
eight-inch  shell  burst  just  outside  an 
after  gun-port,  sending  a  fragment 
aboard  which  took  off  most  of  the  left 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  fellows.  We 
withdrew  shortly  after,  not  very  happy, 
realizing  that  it  had  been  by  all  odds 
the  hottest  affair  yet.     Later  it  turned 


out  that  the  gunboat  was  the  Diego 
Velasco,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  coast, 
and  that  she  had  beached  herself  with 
a  number  of  the  crew  dead,  and  burned 
to  the  water's  edge.  So  that  helped  to 
smooth  some  feathers. 

At  sundown,  that  evening,  Cienfuegos 
lay  in  a  low  coast -line  fifteen  miles 
away.  We  were  rolling  about  with 
barely  steerageway  in  watch  for  the 
expected  Purissnna.  The  twilight  of 
that  particular  day  I  believe  was  the 
most  splendid  I  have  ever  seen.  We 
were  headed  west,  and  quite  alone,  on  a 
sea  and  beneath  a  sky  that  grew  and 
faded  and  merged  through  the  reaches 
of  twenty  Turners.  The  broad  fo  castle 
was  strewn  with  dusky  heaps  of  men 
who  had  dealt  and  faced  death, —  who 
now  had  had  their  suppers,  and  wished 
to  sing.  As  the  dusk  deepened,  these 
masses  became  less  and  less  distinct, 
and  the  glow  of  pipe-bowls  grew,  while 
the  subdued  voices  carried  a  low  moan- 
ing chorus  through  all  that  lies  available 
between  the  latest  and  "  Old  Folks  at 
Home  !  " 

This  was  our  time  of  rest  and  comfort 
and  smoke  —  the  second  dog-watch  — 
after  the  day's  work,  and  before  that  of 
the  night  to  come.  Naturally  this  was 
the  hour  in  which  our  ship's  poets  found 
voice  for  what  had  happened  to  rumble 
through  their  heads ;  and  we  were  not 
without  considerable  talent  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  in  others,  as  I  have  hinted. 
These  songs  would  hardly  bear  groom- 
mg  down  into  print,  and  must  live  and 
die  in  the  memories  of  those  that  heard 
them.  A  man-o'-war's-man's  life,  off 
duty,  is  spent  in  sleeping,  eating,  and 
keeping  clean  and  mended.  He  has 
little  time  for  more.  His  clothes  are 
regularly  inspected  at  intervals,  and  he 
himself  in  the  "uniform  of  the  day," 
each  morning.  Any  slackness  in  certain 
unwritten  laws  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness is  very  soon  observed  and  attended 
to.  The  almost  heart-breaking  job  of 
keeping  up  to  the  standard  is  a  very 
present  nightmare  to  a  man  who  has  not 
made  it  his  business  a  fair  part  of  his  life. 
Scrubbing  clothes  at  dawn,  every  other 
day,  on  the  deck  and  on  your  knees,  until 
your  head  swims  and  your  eyes  bulge  ; 
stitching  or  mending  or  darning  some- 
where by  the  little  ditty  box  that  seems 
the  world  to  you  ;  writing  home  ;  dead 
to  all  on  a  shady  bit  of  deck  where  bare 
feet  pick  their  way  over  your  stomach 
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as  over  cordwood  ;  lurking  on  a  likely 
scent  of  something  that  is  not  hard- 
tack :  these  in  a  grinding  monotony 
make  up  the  daily  existence  of  the  man 
*'  below."  Much  is  done  and  forgotten  ; 
but  I  think  no  Yankee  man  will 
easily  let  slip  the  recollection  of  certain 
June  evenings  somewhere  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  fiat  on  his  back  or  in  a  tangle 
of  legs  and  arms,  singing,  and  following 
the  old  masthead  as  it  roamed  through 
the  stars. 

It  was  necessary,  some  ten  days  after 
our  first  visit,  to  return  to  Guantanamo 
for  coal.  In  that  short  time  the  marines 
had  landed  and  done  the  fighting  that 
made  them  famous,  pitched  their  tents 
on  the  hill-crest  where  once  stood  the 
blockhouse  and  hoisted  the  first  flag 
carried  on  Cuban  soil.  That  lonely  bay 
had  become  a  big  community,  and  one 
that  increased  in  importance  during  the 
entire  war.  Colliers  and  vessels  of  all 
sorts  were  there,  though  the  surrounding 
hills  were  then  but  half  taken,  and  I 
remember  that  night  barges  carrying 
inen  and  field-pieces  were. sent  ashore 
to  reinforce  Camp  McCalla. 

Events  carried  us  westward  along  the 
coast.  Some  days  were  spent  in  the 
vicinity  of  Casilda,  near  Trinidad, 
twenty  miles  east  of  Cienfuegos,  where 
Purissinia  had  taken  refuge,  but  the 
intricate  reefs  and  shoals  made  it  im- 
possible to  get  at  her  without  a  pilot. 
We  succeeded  in  finding  the  usual  gun- 
boat, but  little  was  done  on  either  side. 
Between  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  Cuba 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  shoal  water, 
over  which  fishing  sloops  carried  sup- 
plies of  various  kinds  from  that  island 
to  be  transported  quickly  overland  to 
Havana.  We  were  ordered  to  look  out 
for  these,  and  one  day  corraled  five  in  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  shoals  over 
which  even  they  could  not  pass.  We 
sent  a  boarding  party  in  two  boats, 
armed  with  Springfields  and  one  of  the 
automatic  guns.  The  Spaniards  at  once 
piled  into  their  small  boats,  and  pulled 
for  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  two 
men,  who  stuck  to  their  posts  and 
calmly  allowed  themselves  to  be  cap- 
tured. The  sloops  were  hitched  and 
taken  with  infinite  labor  out  to  the 
Yankee.  The  officer  in  charge  reported 
"  five  boats  in  tow,  sir  ;  also  two  Span- 
iards, four  dogs,  and  a  lot  of  live  fish." 
The  men  were  sent  ashore  with  a  little 
money  in  their  pockets,  the  dogs  were 


kept  for  mascots,  and  as  for  the  fish 
— about  two  thousand  we  estimated, 
Spanish  mackerel  and  others,  with  some 
fat  sea-turtles — a  week  of  bliss  seemed 
before  us,  after  a  month  of  hard-tack 
and  pork  ;  but  our  luck  in  matters  of 
luxury  was  always  strange.  The  cap- 
tain ordered  everything  of  value  to  be 
taken  aboard,  all  the  live  things  to  be 
put  in  the  sea-tank  of  one  of  the  boats, 
and  the  others  burned.  This  was  duly 
accomplished  that  evening,  but  it  tran- 
spired at  break  of  day  that  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  that  little  fleet  was  quite 
empty,  in  a  word,  was  the  wrong  boat. 
Our  motto  thereafter  was  changed,  and 
became,  "  Remember  the  fish  !  " 

In  accordance  with  orders,  we  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  Key 
West,  little  suspecting  that  in  doing  so 
we  missed  by  only  ten  hours  a  despatch 
boat  sent  there  to  take  us  back  to  Santi- 
ago. Had  she  caught  us  we  would  have 
coaled  at  Guantanamo,  and  been  with 
the  fleet  on  the  great  3d  of  July.  But  it 
was  otherwise  ordained.  At  Key  West 
we  were  ordered  North,  with  the  suspi- 
cion of  yellow  fever  aboard.  It  was  a 
false  alarm.  On  the  morning  of  July 
6th  we  entered  the  lower  bay,  and  heard 
from  a  pilot  boat  the  tremendous  news 
from  Santiago. 

At  that  time  Watson's  squadron  for 
the  proposed  attack  on  the  Spanish 
coast  had  been  formed  and  we  learned 
the  Yankee  was  to  be  part  of  it.  As 
most  of  that  fleet  was  then  South,  our 
position  was  taken  advantage  of  as  a 
simple  means  of  conveying  to  them  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts,  chiefly  ammunition. 
We  took  on  an  immense  cargo  at  Tomp- 
kinsville,  and  then  went  to  the  Norfolk 
yard  for  more  ;  then  we  sailed  for  sunny 
Guantanamo  with  over  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  powder  and  shell,  and  untold 
tons  of  other  things,  even  to  spare  pro- 
peller blades  for  the  Newark. 

It  was  well  into  July  when  we  again 
saw  our  rendezvous,  then  a  floating  city 
mdeed.  Cervera's  ships  were  no  more, 
Santiago  had  gone  ;  the  whole  blockad- 
mg  fl'eet  was  there  with  colliers, 
repair  and  supply  vessels  innumer- 
able. The  eastern  end  of  Cuba  was 
ours.  We  lighted  up  at  night,  and  the 
splendid  bands  on  the  flagship  and  Ore- 
gon played  to  that  listening  world 
through  the  moonlit  evenings.  It  was 
not  like  war ;  yet  we  saw  one  day  an- 
other end  of  the  story,  when  Admiral 
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Sampson  became  our  guest  lor  a  day's 
trip  to  the  westward  of  Santiago,  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  hulks  that 
lay  grim  and  abandoned  on  that  desolate 
coast. 

It  will  be  remembered  there  was  a 
long  period  of  waiting  and  uncertainty 
at  this  time  that  ended  only  with  the 
signing  of  the  protocol.  Well  into  Au- 
gust Watson's  fleet  lay  ready  to  sail  on 
twelve  hours'  notice,  and  though  expect- 
ancy helped  the  situation  along,  still  it 
became  very  wearing  and  monotonous. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  month  signs 
of  peace  began  to  appear,  though  not 
in  any  way  to  afifect  us.  The  Seventy- 
first  and  Rough  Riders  dropped  in  on 
their  way  home,  other  transports  came 
and  went  on  the  same  mission,  and 
fighting  days  seemed  to  be  of  the  past. 

One  night  we  were  suddenly  ordered 
to  leave  for  the  Crooked  Island  passage, 
in  the  Bahamas,  to  intercept,  if  possible, 
a  vessel  called  the  Montserrat,  supposed 
to  have  sailed  from  Havana  with  Cap- 
tain-General Blanco  aboard.  l^\i^  Brook- 
lyn and  Dixie  were  despatched  on  the 
same  errand  to  other  likely  points,  and 
we  were  to  patrol  our  respective  stations 
for  seventy-two  hours.  The  day  after 
reaching  that  part  of  the  world  we 
sighted  a  steamer  and  chased  her  ;  she 
was  a  transport,  homeward  bound.  An 
hour  or  so  later  another  came  into  sight ; 
she  was  taking  a  regiment  home.  Dur- 
ing that  day  and  the  next  day  and  the 
next,  six  or  eight  passed  ;  each  loaded 
with  a  dusty  crowd  that  gave  us  three 
cheers,  for  our  pains,  and  passed  on. 

During  the  next  to  the  last  night  I 
stood  watch  from  eight  to  twelve,  and 
sighted  at  about  ten,  a  faint  light  on  our 
starboard  bow.  On  learning  its  bearings 
the  captain  sent  word  to  the  officer  of 
the  deck  to  "give  her  the  jingle  and 
chase  at  full  speed."  Of  course  we  were 
running  dark.  In  about  forty  minutes 
we  had  come  very  near  a  strange-look- 
ing vessel  headed  about  east  by  north. 
The    emergency   crews   were   at    their 
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guns,  and  when  we  came  within  hail 
the  search-light  was  thrown  full  upon 
her,  and  Captain  Brownson  sang  out 
through  his  megaphone  as  he  had  done 
to  so  many  suspicious  vessels  during 
the  past  three  months  :  "  Stop  your  en- 
gines, sir  ;  I  am  going  to  send  a  boat 
aboard  of  you."  The  boat  was  sent, 
and  a  voice  came  from  the  bridge  of  the 
stranger  :  "  For  God's  sake  don't  stop 
us  ;  we're  homeward  bound  !  " 

It  began  to  look  as  though  war  had 
become  our  own  private  affair. 

Next  night  we  came  upon  a  fleet  of 
vessels  headed  north,  and  lighted  up  like 
river  steamers.  We  exchanged  signals, 
and  found  them  to  be  the  New  York, 
Brooklyn^  Oregon,  and  others  that  formed 
the  naval  parade. here  on  August  20th. 
The  whole  army  and  navy  seemed  to  be 
moving  North,  and  the  thought  of  join- 
ing at  once  in  a  triumphal  homeward 
march  danced  through  the  very  keel  of 
the  ship.  But  we  asked  for  instructions, 
and  the  message  came  :  "  Blockade 
raised ;  hostilities  suspended  pending 
negotiations.  We  are  bound  for  New 
York  ;  you  return  to  Guantanamo." 

Next  morning  we  were  at  anchor.  So 
many  ships  had  gone  back  that  the  old 
bay  seemed  to  be  lapsing  again  into  its 
original  sort.  The  camp  on  the  hills 
was  gone  ;  vultures  and  the  rains  had 
come.  Almost  every  day  saw  one  of  the 
remaining  fleet  steaming  out  of  the 
harbor  with  a  long  homeward-bound 
pennant  at  the  main.  At  length  on 
August  23d,  our  turn  came  to  join  the 
procession,  and  on.  the  28th  we  were  off 
Tompkinsville  once  more,  a  most  happy 
crowd.  From  there  we  were  sent  to 
League  Island  Navy  Yard  and  mus- 
tered out. 

On  September  2d  a  train  of  cars  on 
solid  land  took  us  to  Jersey  City.  We 
marched  that  afternoon  up  to  the  old 
New  Hampshire,  bedecked  with  flags 
and  waiting — where  events  at  once  be- 
came too  overpowering  and  general  to 
be  rendered  intelligibly  here. 
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I'^HE  anglers  who  fish 
only  with  fly  or  arti- 
ficial bait  are  largely 
in  the  minority.  I  am 
with  the  majority  and 
chiefly  depend  upon 
live  bait,  the  character 
of  the  bait  depending, 
first  upon  the  kind  of 
fish  sought  and  sec- 
ondly upon  the  season. 
The  black  bass  will 
take  a  great  variety  of 
bait.  Sometimes  the 
success  of  a  bait  depends  upon  the  water; 
some  readily  taken  in  certain  waters 
being  rejected  in  others.  Much  depends 
upon  the  moods  of  the  bass,  which  are 
always  unexpected  and  unaccountable. 
You  may  catch  a  boatload  of  bass  to-day 
with  a  certain  style  of  bait  and  the  next 
•day  you  get  nothing,  while  your  neighbor 
succeeds  with  another  bait. 

To  be  a  successful  bass  fisherman  one 
must  study  the  appetite  of  the  fish. 
Seth  Green  depended  much  on  examin- 
ing their  stomachs  to  find  what  they 
were  taking,  and  yet  this  does  not  al- 
ways work.  I  have  seen  bass  after 
bass  in  a  day's  fishing  with  crayfish  in 
their  stomachs,  and  yet  that  bait  was 
useless. 

Far  this  there  are  reasons,  however. 
The  bait  is  not  offered  to  them  inshore, 
where  it  is  naturally  found,  and  again 
in  some  waters  the  bass  will  pay  no  at- 
tention to  a  crayfish  on  a  hook,  while, 
if  it  is  cast  to  the  bottom  and  has  any 
motion,  it  will  be  taken.  A  live,  mov- 
ing bait  may  get  bass  where  a  motion- 
less bait  will  not. 

In  regard  to  worm  bait,  there  is  a  sci- 
ence in  attaching  an  angle  worm  to  a 
hook.  Day  in  and  day  out,  all  season 
through, a  fat, red, lively  angle  worm  gets 
more  bass  than  any  other  single  bait. 
They  can't  resist  it.  Their  instinct  is  to 
prey,  and  when  they  are  gorged  with  food 
they  will  grab  a  worm  if  it  is  wriggling 
on  a  hook  and  spurn  it  if  wadded  and 
lifeless  on  the  same  hook.  The  "knack  " 
of  putting  a  worm  on  a  hook  consists  of 
leaving  the  head  and  tail  of  the  worm 
room  to  squirm  in  the  water  ;  first  hook 


through  the   neck,  then  the  middle,  and 
then  bury  the  barb  in  the  tail  part. 

Crayfish  and  shiners  are  natural  food 
of  the  black  bass,  worms  and  flies  their 
delicacies,  while  their  instinct  is  to  at- 
tack anything  in  the  way  of  bait  that 
has  motion  in  the  water,  whether  they 
are  hungry  or  not.  The  bass  upon  their 
natural  grounds  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario  are  seldom  found  hungry. 
They  feed  evenings  on  the  crayfish  and 
flies,  and  mornings  on  the  shiners.  As 
a  rule  bass  prefer  food  of  a  soft  nature. 
The  shiner  is  relished  because  it  is  soft, 
clean  and  easily  digested.  Soft-shelled 
crayfish  get  more  bass  than  hard  ones, 
although  when  hungry  the  fish  do  not 
refuse  the  hard-shells,  and  with  their 
noses  pry  up  stones  and  other  shelters 
under  which  the  crayfish  may  hide. 

The  small  live  worm  is  also  more 
successful  with  perch  than  a  large  hook- 
ful.  The  grasshopper  is  a  most  taking 
bait  with  bass,  but  there  are  days  the 
fish  seem  to  have  had  a  surfeit  and  de- 
cline the  hopper  ;  a  good  change  in  that 
case  is  a  fat  field  cricket. 

I  have  taken  bass  plentifully  with 
crickets  when  other  fishers  with  worm, 
minnow  and  other  baits  got  none  at  all. 
One  afternoon,  rowing  along  a  bluff  at 
Henderson  Bay,  I  noticed  that  the  wa- 
ter was  alive  with  grasshoppers  blown 
from  the  bluff.  The  bass  were  snap- 
ping them  up  here  and  there,  and  so  I 
put  on  a  grasshopper  and  made  a  cast, 
with  no  result,  after  repeated  trials.  I 
then  removed  the  sinker  and  cast  on 
the  surface,  and  took  some  good  fish. 

After  the  bass  are  through  the  spawn- 
ing, in  June,  they  grab  any  bait  offered 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  After- 
ward they  begin  to  get  dainty  and  indif- 
ferent to  lures.  As  the  heat  increases 
they  w^ork  out  into  deeper  water,  and 
they  may  be  taken,  in  the  fall,  in  water 
thirty  feet  or  deeper. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  a  worm  bait 
over  a  minnow  bait.  With  the  former 
one  may  be  almost  sure  of  hooking  his 
fish,  while  with  the  minnow  it  is  not  so 
sure.  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  like 
to  have  on  hand  a  can  of  fresh,  clean, 
lively  worms. 
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To  my  mind  the  best  rig  for  bass 
still-fishing-  is  to  attach  the  sinker  about 
five  feet  from  the  hook,  or,  generally, 
as  a  connecting  link  for  line  and  leader. 
I  then  take  the  depth  of  the  water  by 
hitching  a  weight  to  the  hook  and 
sounding,  checking  the  line  when  the 
rod  can  be  held  level  over  the  water 
without  tension;  then  remove  the  weight 
and  attach  the  bait.  With  the  sinker 
well  above  the  bait,  the  latter  is  per- 
mitted to  sway  or  drift  with  the  current 
in  a  tempting  way. 

One  of  the  best  baits  for  perch  is  the 
minnow — the  smaller,  the  better.  Some- 
times perch  have  a  lazy  fit  and  will  take  a 
dead  minnow  in  preference  to  chasing  a 
live  one.  This  is  also  true  of  the  black 
bass.  I  have  offered  him  tempting  bait, 
which  he  repeatedly  declined,  until  a 
rock  bass,  or  perch,  came  along,  where- 
upon the  bass  would  take  the  bait  he 
had  previously  refused. 

Among  the  baits  a  black  bass  will 
take,  according  to  my  experience,  and 
starting  with  what  he  likes  best,  are  : 
Worm  (large,  fat,  lively),  soft  crayfish, 
clam,  minnow,  lake  shiner,  bay  shiner, 
creek  minnow,  medium  chub  or  dace 
and  very  young  bull  pout,  grasshopper, 
cricket,  white  grubs  from  rotten  trees, 
helgramite,  sandworms,  prepared  flour- 
paste  and  maccaroni. 

There  are  waters  where  helgramites 
never  appear  and  the  bass  do  not  take 
them  eagerly,  while  in  estuaries,  where 
the  bass  have  been  accustomed  to  them, 
this  repulsive  bait  is  taken  with  avidity. 
In  the  Eastern  markets  are  sold  sand- 
worms  which  are  good  bass-catchers  in 
any  water.  The  alewives  in  Lake  On- 
tario afford  food  for  bass,  and  even 
when  crayfish  and  shiners  are  plentiful, 
the  partly  digested  alewives  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  stomachs  of  bass. 

Baits  for  perch  are  limited  in  extent. 
A  small  minnow  is  pre-eminently  first, 
then  comes  a  small,  red,  lively  angle- 
worm and  small  doses  of  cut  fish.  The 
perch  has  got  to  be  very  hungry  to  eat 
a  young  perch. 

Pickerel  will  prey  upon  a  good-sized 
perch,  but  more  readily  will  take  a  large 
shiner  or  creek  chub,  and  rarely  a  worm 
bait ;  pike  differ  in  this  that  no  more 
tempting  bait  can  be  offered  them  than 
a  hook  well  wadded  with  angle-worms. 
The  most  successful  fishing  for  pickerel 
or  pike  is  trolling  with  some  sort  of 
spoon. 


The  bait  par  excellence  for  brook 
trout  in  pools  or  spring-holes  is  a  small 
red  angle-worm,  which  they  often  take 
in  preference  to  natural  or  artificial  flies. 

Perch,  also,  have  their  moods,  but  not 
so  varied  as  bass.  There  are  times  they 
show  marked  preference  to  dead  bait 
over  the  live  article.  I  have  fished  with 
others,  when  at  the  outset  I  had  a  su- 
perior quality  of  minnows.  Yet  the 
perch  didn't  take  hold  worth  a  cent. 
The  weather  and  wind  appeared  to  be 
right,  and  I  wondered  they  did  not  bite. 
As  an  experiment,  I  halved  my  min- 
nows, placing  upon  one  snood  the  upper 
half  of  a  minnow  and  upon  another 
snood  the  lower  half.  The  experiment 
was  a  success.  The  perch  took  the  bait 
readily  and  refused  the  whole  minnows 
offered  by  the  fellows  in  adjacent  boats. 
Perch  are  greater  sticklers  for  proper 
depth  than  black  bass  and  do  not  roam 
so  much.  An  excellent  idea  in  perch- 
fishing  is  to  commence  fishing  well 
toward  the  bottom  and  gradually  shorten 
up,  until  the  proper  level  is  struck. 

Two  baits  upon  the  same  leader 
twenty  inches  or  so  apart  often  help 
to  determine  the  best  depth.  A  great 
luxury  for  perch  is  trout  fry,  and  one  of 
the  ways  of  ruining  a  trout  pond  is  to 
stock  it  with  perch.  Perch  fishing  is 
not  to  be  sneezed  at,  either  with  fly, 
bait  or  trolling.  Perch  are  excellent  pan 
fish ;  they  are  a  little  bit  gamy  and  ready 
biters.  The}^  can  be  found  in  nearly  all 
waters  at  eight  to  eighteen  ounces,  and, 
in  favored  spots,  at  two  pounds  weight. 
They  furnish  most  enjoyable  fishing  for 
ladies  and  children  who  prefer  filling 
the  creel  to  angling  for  black  bass  with- 
out success. 

Speaking  of  grasshopper  bait,  what 
sort  of  scheme  would  it  be  in  Western 
States  that  have  grasshopper  plagues 
to  stock  the  streams  with  bass  ?  The 
grasshopper  crosses  streams  and  bays, 
and  the  query  is  if  fish  could  not  make 
appreciable  reduction  in  their  enormous 
numbers.  But  ah!  wStocking-the  wa- 
ters !  There's  the  rub.  The  black  bass, 
male  and  female,  hover  about  their  nests 
until  their  progeny  is  self-supporting, 
and  so  loyal  to  the  instinct  is  the  female 
(the  male  acts  as  skirmisher)  that  she  is 
easily  netted  or  speared  and  the  progeny 
is  destroyed.  It  seems  so  shortsighted 
in  the  poachers. 

I  have  in  mind  a  beautiful  lake 
once    teemingf   with    black    bass.      The 
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spawning  in  April  and  May  in  a  bay  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  was  a  sight  to  be- 
hold, yes,  too  much  of  a  sight  for  farm- 
ers living  on  the  shore,  for  it  took  but  a 
few  nights'  spearing  to  clean  the  fish  out. 
Tackle  makers  have  imitation  insects 
of  all  descriptions  for  black  bass,  includ- 
ing bumble  bees  and  honey  bees.  I 
have  repeatedly  watched  bumble  bees 
that  have  fallen  into  the  water  where 
the  black  bass  were  taking  grasshoppers 
and  crickets  from  the  surface,  but  never 
have  I  seen  a  bee  disturbed  by  any  fish. 
There  is  a  green  grasshopper  or  "  katy- 
did "  that  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
hooking  a  bass  with.  Small  green  frogs 
are  at  times  great  bait  for  bass  or  pick- 
erel, and  the  latter  doesn't  question  size. 


I  am  satisfied  that  more  maskinonge 
could  be  taken  in  the  Thousand  Islands 
region  (and  the  Canadian  lakes  as  well) 
by  using  a  larger  fish  than  ordinary  for 
bait — either  still-fishing  or  trolling.  A 
thirty  or  forty  pound  maskinonge  thinks 
nothing  of  making  prey  of  a  four  or  five 
pound  fish  ;  then  why  is  he  not  more 
readily  lured  by  a  large  bait  ?  Where 
there  are  schools  of  lake  shiners  the 
maskinonge  frequently  shoots  into  the 
school  with  open  maw  for  his  mouthful, 
but  he  is  not  apt  to  follow  up  or  seize 
a  single  small  shiner.  When  you  go 
where  there  are  maskinonge,  secure  the 
largest  chubs  or  suckers  to  be  had  for 
bait ;  maskinonge  frequently  prey  upon 
pickerel  of  no  mean  size. 


HI 


BY    E.   B.  QUISENBERRY. 


HAVING  made  up  our  minds  and 
selected  the  point  of  destination 
for  a  camping  and  fishing  trip, 
we  soon  gathered  the  desired 
number  of  congenial  souls  and  the  nec- 
essary camp  equipage,  and  one  bright 
morning  in  April  we  boarded  the  tijain 
southward,  for  the  little  village  of  Lin- 
coln. 

The  usual  crowd  of  idle  men  around 
a  country  depot  gathered  to  see  the 
"outfit"  loaded  into  the  wagons  and 
started  on  the  overland  journey  of  ten 
miles  to  Cole  Camp  Creek. 

Our  party  of  six,  after  a  pleasant  ride, 
soon  reached  the  top  of  the  high  hill 
above  what  is  known  as  "  Robbers' 
Cave"  Here  we  halted,  and  hastily 
marked  camp  for  the  cook  to  strike, 
while  we  donned  hip-boots,  got  the  min- 
now seine,  and  slid  down  the  steep  hill, 
and  on  to  the  creek  With  a  few  dips 
we  soon  filled  our  minnow  buckets  with 


good  bait.  For  that  day's  work  the 
whole  party,  however,  could  show  only 
five  small  bass. 

Supper  over,  we  gathered  around  a 
huge  camp-fire,  at  a  safe  distance,  for 
the  nights  are  not  very  cold  this  time  of 
year  in  Missouri.  We  listened  to  stories 
and  personal  experience  of  the  old  fisher- 
men of  the  crowd  until  bedtime. 

Each  fellow  made  up  his  bed  to  suit 
himself,  and  we  turned  in,  not  to  sleep, 
though  ;  oh,  no,  for  whoever  goes  camp- 
ing knows  only  too  well  that  sleeping 
the  first  night  out  is  only  an  after  dream, 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  beds  are 
different  from  the  ones  at  home,  and, 
as  we  know  from  experience,  there  is 
always  a  stone,  or  something  that  per- 
sists in  working  its  way  into  some  part 
of  your  tired  anatomy,  either  by  goug- 
ing or  digging,  and  during  the  process 
the  smiles  of  Morpheus  are  not  easily 
lured  your  way. 
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Some  other  fellow,  too,  along  in  the 
wee  sma'  hours  of  the  night,  weary  try- 
ing to  get  in  a  comfortable  position, 
starts  a  conversation,  or  gets  up  to 
smoke,  or  to  get  warm,  or  to  do  some- 
thing, which  disturbs  the  others. 

The  cook  soon  has  breakfast  steaming 
hot,  and  every  fellow  makes  a  break  for 
the  table,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
spreading  over  his  countenance  as  the 
smell  of  fragrant  coffee,  hot  biscuit, 
smoking  ham  and  eggs,  combined  with 
other  good  things,  gtrikes  the  olfactory 
nerve,  and  creates  an  appetite  that  no 
man  has  known  except  on  a  fishing  trip. 

The  second  day's  catch  proves  to  be 
more  than  enough,  and  supper-time 
finds  a  tired,  leg-weary  and  hungry 
crowd,  amply  prepared  with  the  im- 
plements of  war  for  the  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  smoking  black  bass  and 
crappie  steaming  hot. 

Filled  to  the  brim  with  a  square  meal 
and  a  good  dose  of  "  satisfaction  "  taken 
with  a  little  sugar,  we  again  sit  down 
around  the  crackling  logs,  and  pipes 
are  lighted,  while  story,  anecdote  and 
song  flow  until  we  seek  seclusion  in 
the  tents — this  time  to  sleep,  for  after 
the  first  night  in  camp  you  can  sleep. 

At  the  break  of  day,  rested  and  re- 
freshed, it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
our  camp  life  to  see  the  sun  rise  over 
the  bluff,  lighting  up  the  creek,  hills 
and  valley.  To  the  right,  far  across  the 
creek,  lie  the  farms  with  vast  fields 
growing  green  with  the  early  crop,  or, 
in  some,  the  farmer  with  his  teams  pre-  ■ 
paring  for  the  seed  not  yet  entrusted  to 
mother  earth.  At  our  feet,  stretching 
away  to  the  northwest  and  southeast, 
winding  in  and  out,  runs  Cole  Camp 
Creek,  acknowledged  to  be  the  supreme 
fishing  stream  of  Western  Missouri.  A 
small  river  running  like  a  mill-race,  by 
rocks,  around  curves,  under  cool  shad- 
ing trees  and  out  over  shoals.  You  can 
see  and  hear  the  bass  as  they  jump  out 
of  the  water  in  the  shallows,  after  their 
morning  meal,  the  minnow.  To  the  left 
rise  the  rugged  hills,  dotted  with  ledges 
of  huge  rocks,  and  covered  by  a  stunted 
growth  of  timber,  showing  here  and 
there  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  for  which 
this  part  of  Missouri  is  famous. 

Chief  among  the  caves  of  these  parts 
is  the  already  mentioned  Robbers'  Cave, 
so  called  because  it  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  a  band  of  robbers  during  the 
late  war.     This   is  a   most  remarkable 


nature's  curiosity.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  side  of  a  steep  bluff,  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  top 
and  perhaps  fifty  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  hill.  Right  immediately  under  the 
entrance  to  the  cave,  and  coming  from 
its  depths,  flows  a  spring,  making  a 
small  river  of  clear,  sweet  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  43  degrees  dur- 
ing the  entire  season.  The  cave,  being 
entered  in  a  stooping  position,  soon 
opens  into  broad  and  large  rooms,  for  a 
distance  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
terminating  at  the  far  end  with  beauti- 
ful stalactites,  and  here  and  there  a  stal- 
agmite, from  which  the  purest  of  water 
drips  into  a  basin,  the  depth  and  length 
of  which  have  never  yet  been  explored. 

Thus,  mingling  with  nature  in  her 
simplicity  and  grandeur,  one  forgets 
the  trials  and  vexations  of  business. 
In  this  veritable  Eldorado  is  the  fabled 
fountain  of  youth,  and  you  live  over 
again  the  days  when,  as  a  barefoot  boy, 
you  rolled  up  your  home-made  cotton 
pants,  dug  a  gourd  of  worms,  cut  a 
pawpaw  pole  and  made  for  the  creek  in 
happy  anticipation  of  bringing  home  a 
string  of  perch  and  mud-cat. 

With  a  full  minnow  bucket  we  start 
out  and  find  a  shoal  into  which  we  wade 
and  make  a  cast.  The  line  is  pulled  taut, 
and  unless  you  are  very  wiry  and  care- 
fully skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  frisky 
"  jumping-jack,"  he  will  make  good  his 
escape,  and  you  will  find  yourself  in  a 
very  unpleasant  frame  of  mind  as  you 
see  him  make  a  bee-line  for  some 
friendly  boulder. 

But  ah,  what  satisfaction  and  exhilar- 
ating joy  are  there  in  landing  an  unusual 
"  fighter  "  and  getting  him  safely  on  the 
string!  True  enjoyment,  which  well 
pays  for  the  hardships  of  the  trip  and  the 
first  night  in  camp,  a  source  of  pleasant 
recollections,  and  a  basis  for  stories  of 
your  prowess  that  would  put  to  shame 
even  good  old  Izaak  Walton. 

It  is  thus,  camping,  fishing,  eating 
and  sleepmg,  the  time  passes,  until  one 
accumulates  an  appetite  and  a  capacity 
for  sleep  that  would  do  justice  to  the 
traditional  seven  sleepers  ;  and  it  is  with 
a  real  sadness  that  we  break  camp  and 
head  for  the  cit}^  ever  vowing  to  return 
the  very  first  opportunity  and  mingle 
with  nature  and  run  backward  the  well- 
spring  of  youth,  health  and  happiness, 
in  our  reckless  abandonment  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life. 
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THE    /^AID    OP    TYl^QLo 

BY    THE    LATE    JOHN    HEARD,  JR. 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the 
mountain-bound  insignificant 
province  of  Tyrol  that  the  French 
Revolution  cast  the  blackest  shadow  of 
amazement,  consternation  and  dismay. 
All  the  idols  of  that  little  hero-worship- 
ing land  were  threatened — God,  Kaiser, 
Vaterland — Duty,  Honesty,  Tradition. 

The  old  regime  was  outlawed  ! 

Among  the  sim.ple  mountain  folk  its 
traditions  were  almost  as  sacred  as  those 
of  the  Church,  for  both  were  so  thor- 
oughly intertwined  that  neither  could 
fall  without  imperiling  the  other.  The 
direct  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
universal  equality  of  man  upon  the  hon- 
est, simple  country  was  only  to  cause  it 
to  cling  more  closely,  more  desperately, 
to  its  own  conception  of  allegiance,  of 
right  and  wrong,  as  a  frontiersman  grips 
his  rifle  more  closely  when  he  hears  of 
an  Indian  outbreak  from  the  reservation 
limits. 

It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that 
the  dreaded  enemy  began  to  knock  with 
cannon-shot  on  the  rock-gates  of  Tyrol, 
but  the  first  shots  had  been  felt  there 
long  before.  For  years  the  name  of  the 
new  imperatorhad  been  held  up  to  pub- 
lic execration,  and  the  religious,  deep- 


feeling  mountain-folk  prayed  that  this 
new  scourge  of  the  world  be  cast  into 
hell,  as  was  his  prototype  of  old.  But 
the  Corsican's  star  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Victory  followed  and  crowned  his 
every  effort.  The  older  thrones  fell, 
shattered  before  his  irresistible  light- 
ning-like strokes,  and  the  Old  World 
trembled,  shaken  to  its  foundations. 

In  the  "  Holy  Land  T37rol,"  under  the 
shadow  of  invasion,  the  men  prepared 
themselves  for  a  long  struggle;  the  wo- 
men prayed,  and  the  priests  preached  of 
God,  Vaterland  and  Liberty,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  old  ideals. 

In  the  little  village  of  Gossensass,  in 
the  fateful  year  1789,  was  born  Barb'l 
Mayr,  the  daughter  of  Frau  Anna,  the 
maiden  who  was  later  on  known 
throughout  the  land  as  the  Barb'l  of 
Gossensass — a  blond,  blue-eyed,  fair- 
cheeked  little  thing,  joyous  as  a  sun- 
beam, from  whom  a  smile  or  a  pleasant 
word  alwa3^s  compelled  a  laugh,  and  yet 
in  whose  deep  blue  eyes  there  lay  un- 
conscious a  well  of  serious  feeling.  Her 
education  was  such  as  became  her  posi- 
tion— a  little  reading,  a  very  little  writ- 
ing, combined  with  still  less  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  ;  but  against  these  super- 
ficial school  acquirements  she  harbored 
an  intense  love  of  her  country,  of  her 
Church,  and,  through  the  Church  of  God, 
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an  intense  love  of  Austria  and  an  abso- 
lute belief  in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty,  who  regulated  every 
action  of  her  life  for  the  best. 

No  more  gay,  beautiful  little  flower 
had  ever  blossomed  in  Tyrol,  none  so 
filled  with  the  mere  joy  of  living,  no 
one  so  unselfish  and  gentle.  In  a  sick- 
room her  laugh  was  more  soothing  than 
the  most  happy  prescription,  yet,  even 
with  such  a  subtle  touch,  she  was  a 
mountain  maiden,  and  the  soft  pink 
and  white  flesh  concealed  uncommon 
strength — the  strength  and  endurance  of 
the  finest  Tyrolean  type.  Perhaps  she 
was  not  intelligent  or  quick-witted — in 
her  simple  way  she  understood  rather 
through  her  feelings  than  through  her 
mind  —  but  the  people  adinired  and 
loved  her.  Why  ?  They  could  not  have 
told,  unless  because  she  was  lovable,  a 
logic  of  the  heart  to  which  there  is  no 
reply. 

Through  the  bitter  years  that  followed 
upon  the  French  Revolution,  Barb'l  led 
a  peasant  maiden's  life,  a  monotonous, 
drudging  existence,  unrelieved  by  ex- 
citement or  incident  of  any  kind.  Day- 
break always  summoned  her  to  work, 
even  though  the  waning  evening  light 
had  failed  to  call  her  to  her  bed  the 
night  before.  Vaguely,  by  intuition  as 
much  as  by  hearsay,  she  knew  that  in 
the  great  moving  world  outside  battles 
were  fought,  old  thrones  tottered  and 
fell,  and  that  the  harvest  moon  was  red 
because  of  the  blood  that  lay  deep  upon 
the  battle-fields  under  a  canopy  of  can- 
non smoke. 

In  the  guest  room  of  her  father's  inn 
she  had  heard  much  talk  that  she  did 
not  always  understand,  yet  which  filled 
her  simple  mind  with  a  vague  feeling 
of  apprehension,  as  of  impending  evil. 
'Certain  names,  certain  things,  always 
iseemed  to  be  good,  coupled  with  words 
of  admiration  or  prayer,  and  again 
others  were  as  universally  cursed,  but 
:the  distinction  between  the  two  she 
learned  only  as  a  child  picks  up  a  lan- 
-guage,  without  understanding  grammar 
or  rules. 

Barb'l  was  still  a  very  little  girl  when 
the  thunder  of  war  was  let  loose  in  the 
Tyrolean  mountains,  and  of  the  mean- 
ing of  war  she  remained  naturally  in 
childish  ignorance.  She  prayed  for 
Kaiser  Franz,  just  as  the  other  children 
prayed,  fervently,  yet  with  a  very  dim 
conception  of  either  Kaiser  or  Napoleon, 


friends  or  foes;  but  the  words  became 
familiar,  and  as  they  were  rarely 
mentioned  without  some  demonstration, 
whether  of  affection  or  of  hatred,  so 
their  meanings  sank  slowly  into  her  soul. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  her 
to  define  them,  but  her  conception  of 
men,  things',  events  was  like  the  concep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong — distinctly  felt, 
not  at  all  understood.  That  east  and 
west,  north  and  south  were  in  a  ferment, 
she  could  not  help  knowing,  but  it  meant 
little  or  nothing  to  her,  for  she  had 
known  no  more  quiet  times. 

Ever  since  her  birth,  a  certain  excite- 
ment had  pervaded  the  whole  population 
of  Tyrol.  There  had  been  fighting  in 
'97  and  during  the  following  years,  but 
the  Tyrol,  where  Barb'l  lived,  was  spared 
the  scourge  of  war ;  and  when,  in  De- 
cember, 1S05,  she  was  told  that  she  was 
henceforth  a  Bavarian  girl,  she  laughed 
aloud,  showing  the  full  line  of  her  pretty 
teeth,  and  answered  :  "A  Bayer,  I  !  Oh, 
no  ;  a  Tyrolean  I  came  into  the  world 
and  a  Tyrolean  I  shall  leave  it !  And 
what  would  Kaiser  Franz  say  if  I  made 
my  best  curtsey  for  another  ?  No,  no  ! 
As  God  made  us  so  we  be;  so  we  remain!" 

But  the  little  woman  did  not  know 
one  thing — that  she  was  not  to  remain 
as  God  had  made  her.  At  one  of  the 
country  dances  in  Sterzing  she  met  her 
fate,  the  Seppl  of  Maireth,  a  tall, 
curly-haired,  dark-eyed  boy — the  Adam 
to  her  Eve.  Not  very  long  thereafter 
Barbl's  golden  head  lay  on  his  broad 
breast,  and  she  did  not  turn  away  when 
his  lips  sought  hers. 

And  so,  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  she 
was  betrothed,  and  her  life  expanded. 
In  the  light  of  the  love  that  had  come  to 
Barb'l,  her  perspective  of  the  world  was 
changed.  With  the  intense  delight  in 
being  loved  there  came  a  definite  recog- 
nition of  the  obligation  of  loving,  of  self- 
sacrifice, of  asolemn, sacred  dutytowards 
the  man  who  was  to  become  her  hus- 
band ;  and — she  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  very  simple  way,  honestly,  as  is  a 
girl's  right — she  knew  that  children 
would  be  born  to  her,  that  she  would 
even  rejoice  in  her  motherly  sufferings. 
God  had  ordained  such  sufferings,  and 
as  a  devout  Catholic,  Barb'l  resolved  to 
bear  all  so  bravely  that  afterward  she 
might  offer  her  hours  of  pain  to  the 
Church  against  the  hours  of  intense 
happiness  that  her  husband  and  the 
little  family  would  give  her. 
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If  this  logic  were  a  trifle  exalted,  it 
was  coherent  and  in  thorough  harmony 
with  the  simple  and  deeply  religious 
life  of  the  people  from  whom  she  sprang. 
As  a  healthy,  honest  peasant  girl,  a  nor- 
mal woman,  she  was  anxious,  even 
eager,  to  stand  her  test  of  womanhood. 
The  certainty  of  marriage  had  explained 
everything  to  her.  Now  she  knew 
nearly,  not  quite,  and  in  an  expectancy 
little  less  solemn  than  the  religious  ex- 
pectancy Barb'l  watched  for  the  hus- 
band and  yearned  towards  the  husband's 
child,  her  gift  to  him.  When  once  she 
had  promised  herself  to  him  in  a  kiss, 
there  was  no  false  shame  in  her  heart. 
Through  him  she  was  to  become  a  moth- 
er, and  she  looked  up  at  him,  not  as  a 
man,  but  as  the  man,  chosen  by  God  for 
her,  tJie  woman  ! 

Among  peasant  folk,  horizon  narrows 
down  to  the  day.  This  world  is  small. 
Even  God  is  small,  interested  only  in 
their  small  interests,  and  so  the  God  to 
whom  the  peasant  prays  at  all  times  is 
not  the  God  to  whom  he  prays  in  church. 
The  one  is  the  Bon  Dieu,  the  other  is  the 
Jewish  God  Almighty — Ruler — Judge — 
Avenger. 

II. 

There  had  already  been  fighting 
enough  in  the  Land  Tyrol,  but  until 
1809  there  was  no  general  uprising.  It 
was  then  that  the  Landwirth  Hofer,  the 
*'  Man  of  Tyrol,"  became  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  enrolled  army, 
as  it  were,  without  effort  or  precedence. 
And  through  his  influence  the  land 
rose  against  the  invader.  The  first  cam- 
paign ended  in  April.  Bavarians  and 
French  had  been  thrown  out  beyond 
the  frontier,  but  the  next  attack  was 
imminent. 

Early  in  May  the  church  bell  of  every 
village  steeple  rang  the  alarm,  and  the 
villages  lay  deserted  by  all  who  could 
bear  arms.  The  very  youngest,  the 
very  oldest,  alone  remained.  In  Gos- 
sensass,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grob- 
ners,  who  were  busy  providing  this  im- 
provised army  with  food  and  ammuni- 
.  lion,  there  remained  not  a  boy  of  twenty 
nor  an  imp  under  sixteen.  A  large  hos- 
tile force — French,  Bavarians  and  Ital- 
ians— was  threatening  Tyrol  at  the 
north  and  at  the  south.  The  future 
looked  black  indeed. 

It   seemed  well-nigh  impossible  that 
the    vSchiitzen   companies  organized  by 


the  different  district  commanders  could 
hold  their  own  against  the  well-trained, 
well-led  troops  of  Napoleon.  Nominally 
there  was  an  Obercommandant,  the 
Landwirth,  Andreas  Hofer,  but  in  spite 
of  their  confidence  in  him,  in  spite 
of  their  confidence  in  the  Lord  God  and 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  Tyrol  really 
at  bottom  despaired.  The  strongest  par- 
tisans, their  speeches  notwithstanding, 
recognized — probably  it  were  more  cor- 
rect to  say  FELT — that  Austria  had 
abandoned  them.  What  could  they  hope 
to  do  alone  against  the  man  who,  with 
his  hands,  had  kneaded  like  dough  the 
kingdoms  and  empires  of  Europe  ! 

The  struggle  for  loyalty  had  become 
a  struggle  for  existence.  The  land 
turned  to  God  even  more  earnestly  than 
before.  The  people  did  not  expect  a 
miracle,  but  with  a  certain  instinctive, 
hopeful  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
Divine  help,  they  prayed  for  it.  God 
would  save  them  !  So  general  was  the 
feeling  throughout  the  land  that  even 
the  wholesome,  healthy  Barb'l  of  Gos- 
sensass,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  hys- 
terical state,  became  visionary.  But  the 
maiden  was  of  too  stern  a  fibre  to  be- 
come a  mere  instrument  of  men.  She 
listened  with  only  a  passing  emotion  to 
the  priests  of  the  church,  or  to  such 
fanatics  as  the  elsewhere  all-powerful 
Capuchin  monk,  Johann  Maria  von 
Kolb,  the  impassioned  orator ;  yet  no 
woman  in  Tyrol  felt  more  keenly  the 
desperate  condition  of  her  country  folk 
in  their  need  of  help. 

But  she  was  not  roused  to  action — the 
WORD  had  not  been  spoken — until,  one 
morning,  the  call  came.  She  was  sitting 
in  her  little  garden,  hedged  with  sun- 
flowers on  one  side,  a  rushing  torrent 
on  the  other,  when  sotJiething  SQemed  to 
break  within  her—something  was  born. 
She  could  neither  define  nor  explain  it. 
Afterward,  when  her  mission  was  ful- 
filled, and  men  questioned  her,  asking 
how  the  word  had  come  to  her,  she 
answered,  "  Much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  prophets  of  old. 

"  The  Lord  spoke  to  me,  and  said, 
'  Go,  Barb'l  ;  go  through  the  Land 
Tyrol,  and  bid  the  men  rise  against  the 
foe  !  '  Then  I  kneeled  down  andthanked 
Him.  Then  I  told  the  Mother,  and  I 
went  on  my  way." 

It  is  true  that  where  Barb'l  passed 
there  remained  no  man  able  to  bear 
arms,  so  that  travelers,  passing  through 
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the  silent,  deserted  villages,  looked 
around  and  muttered  to  themselves  : 
"  Barb'l  of  Gossensass  has  been  here'  " 
Tne  whole  country  knew  her  name, 
and  gave  her  a  new  and  national  one, 
"The  Maid  of  Tyrol."  The  men  she 
raised,  some  with  weapons,  some  with- 
out, joined  the  army  on  the  heights 
before  Innsbruck,  where  they  were 
jokingly  called  "  Barb'lers,"  until  the 
day  of  the  second  liberation  of  Tyrol — 
the  day  of  the  great  fight  on  the  Isel- 
berg. 

III. 

THE    FIGHT    OF    THE    ISELBERG,    MAY,    1809. 

The  fight  had  already  lasted,  several 
hours  without  decisive  result.  Less 
well  trained  than  the  regulars,  the  peas- 
ants w^ere  feeling  the  strain,  and  lack  of 
military  discipline  in  the  army  of  the 
moimtain  men  made  it  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  pick  them  up  by  any  ener- 
getic order.  As  for  the  peasants,  there 
seemed  little  to  do.  They  were  fight- 
ing bravely  in  the  front,  and  were  only 
distinguished  from  the  ranks  in  that 
they  were  the  more  exposed. 

On  the  left  wing  Speckbecker,  the 
"Man  of  Rinn,"  and  his  boys  were  re- 
treating sullenly,  step  by  step,  shot  by 
shot.  On  the  right,  Stroub,  barely  held 
his  own.  The  center  alone,  under 
Peter  Mayr,  slowly  gained  ground  by 
inches,  at  the  cost  of  a  man  to  every 
hand's  length. 

Then  the  French  General  saw  his 
opportunity,  and  seized  it.  By  a  sud- 
den order,  he  withdrew  from  right  and 
left  all  but  a  line  of  skirmishers,  massed 
his  forces  in  the  center,  and  shot  them 
forward  to  smash  the  strong  backbone 
of  the  mountaineers.  So  fierce  was  the 
onslaught,  so  murderous  the  fire,  that 
the  line  quivered,  wavered,  and  fell 
back.  It  was  too  hot,  and  the  monot- 
ony of  the  long  fight  had  told  upon  the 
morale  of  the  peasants,  more  accus- 
tomed to  sudden  dashes  and  instant 
victory  or  defeat.  But  the  French  and 
Bavarians  had  fired  together,  without 
reserve,  hoping  by  one  murderous  vol- 
ley to  break  through  the  solid  wall  of 
human  bravery  that  held  them  at  bay. 
During  the  ensuing  pause,  before  the 
final  move,  when  the  old  muzzle-load- 
ers were  being  charged  again,  the  two 
little  armies  hesitated.  They  were  so 
close  togeither  that   as  the   smoke  lifted 


each  soldier  could  see  the  whites  of  his 
opponent's  e3^es. 

Suddenly,  in  the  silence,  a  woman's 
voice  rang  out :  "  Peasants  of  Tyrol  ! 
There  is  your  road  !  Sliavic  on  the 
coward  that  flinches  !  "' 

The  men  looked  up,  startled.  On  a 
rock  between  the  two  confronting  lines 
stood  the  "  Maid  of  Tyrol,"  a  musket  in 
her  left  hand  and  her  right  pointing 
toward  the  foe,  a  red  welt  across  her 
white,  bare  bosom,  the  scar  left  there  by 
a  brutal  under-officer's  whip.  Over  the 
low-cut  black  bodice  two  superb  blond 
braids,  untwisted  at  the  ends  into  silver 
tassels,  and  under  the  tensely  drawn- 
out  brow  the  glorious  blue  eyes  that 
gleamed  naively  childlike,  with  the 
holy  anger  of  a  fanatical  saint.  Tyrol  ! 
Tyrol  !  ! 

There  stands  Tyrol  !  Honest,  simple, 
beautiful,  fearless  !  Hearth  and  home  ! 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  pines  by  the 
river,  the  clear  blue  vault  above,  every 
man  felt  the  call  of  the  peasant  goddess 
to  the  peasant  men.  Peter  Mayr,  the 
Wirth  an  der  Mahr,  looked  at  her  si- 
lently for  a  moment  and  swung  his 
sword. 

"  It's  the  Barb'l  of  Gossensass  !  "  he 
yelled  in  his    far-reaching  voice,  turn- . 
ing  towards  his  troops. 

"  Men  of  Tyrol,  out  with  the  steel, 
and  at  them  !  Now,  with  God,  for 
Kaiser  and  Vaterland  !  Charge!"  The 
word  went  down  the  line,  and  again  be- 
fore the  green  forest  hedge  upsprang 
another  army,  as  if  out  of  the  earth, 
grim,  sturdy,  desperate  ! 

The  rude  fruit  of  the  soil,  man,  wo- 
man and  child,  the  Tyrol  stood  there 
before  the  foe — before  God  !  On  the 
other  side,  too,  the  French  army  under- 
stood. A  glorious  page  of  their  own 
past  history  arose  before  them,  on 
which  Jeanne  d'Arc  flung  the  halo  of 
her  heroism ! 

They  felt  that  the  lightning  was 
about  to  strike  !  Then,  with  a  mighty 
cry,  the  mountain  avalanche  swept 
down  from  the  rocky  sides,  human,  ir- 
resistible ! 

Tyrol !  Tyrol !  Tyrol  ! 

The  day  was  done. 

Oh,  woman,  woman,  who  shall  praise 
thee  ?  Who  shall  blame  thee  with  a 
quiet  conscience  and  a  sober  pen  ? 
Look !  Forty  thousand  men  fighting 
mad  !  On  one  side,  complete  strategy, 
the  best  weapon  that  the  age  affords  ; 
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opposite,  a  beaten  host  of  desperate  men 
miserably  clothed,  miserably  armed, 
without  trained  leaders,  but  ready  to 
die,  and  resolved  to  die  /lard — for  a 
principle  ! 

Between  them,  on  a  granite  boulder, 
a  girl  ;  God  above  !  A  single  sentence, 
a  single  charge,  and  the  Holy  Land  Ty- 
rol is  free  once  more!  Why?  How? 
Because  the  men  fought  better  ? 

No !      Because    suddenly    the    Ideal, 
like  the  Pentecost  of  old,  flashed  down 
upon    the    land,    at    the    beck    of    a 
Virgin  ! 

But  great  as  was  the  gen 
eral  rejoicing  among  the 
peasant    folk    the    war 
was  by  no  means  over, 
and  past  experience 
had     taugfht     the 


slept  and  worked  with  guns  loaded, 
ready  for  the  call  when  it  should  come, 
and  in  every  village  church  the  priests 
preached  the  holy  war.  But  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  war  was  to  be  in  no 
way  an  offensive  one.  The  men  fought 
merely  for  the  freedom  of  their  territory, 
and  such  excursions  as  were  made  by 
Austrian  troops  over  the  Bavarian  fron- 
tier awakened  stern  disapproval  on  the 
part  of  the  mountaineers,  especially 
from  Hofer,  whom  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed Obercommandant  at  Inns- 
briick.  Hofer  lived  there  in  the 
castle  on  eighteen  cents  a 
day,  according  to  his 
humble  requirements. 
He  kept  his  Passeyr 
peasant  costume,  the 
same    in    which    he 


Tyrolese  to  look  upon  any  cessation  of 
hostilities,  not  ratified  in  Vienna,  as  a 
mere  temporary  respite,  during  which 
they  were  at  leisure  to  work  on  their 
farms  in  preparation  for  the  next  clash 
of  arms. 

Lasting  peace  could  come  only  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  there  the 
modern  Caesar  was  shattering  the  allied 
armies  as  though  they  were  but  toys. 
Moreover,  the  country  was  poor,  cut  off 
from  all  supplies  or  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  obliged  to  rely  solely  on 
its  own  resources. 

Under  Andreas  Hofer's  administra- 
tion the  whole  of  Tyrol  was  organized 
on  a  military  basis.     The  sharpshooters 


was  shot  a  few  months  later  on  the  walls 
of  Mantua  ;  and  yet  in  spite,  perhaps 
because,  of  this  extreme  simplicity  and 
personal  disinterestedness,  he  wielded 
such  power  as  few  dictators  have  ever 
possessed  in  any  country.  As  he  shunned 
show  of  any  kind,  so  he  disliked  big 
words  that  had  no  place  in  the  peasant 
vocabulary. 

In  the  field  he  was  always  a  quiet,  im- 
perturbable commander,  ready  at  rep- 
artee, undisturbed  by  the  fire  about 
him,  reluctant  to  strike  or  fire  himself 
unless  in  an  emergency,  but  keeping  his 
men  well  together  through  his  example. 
Before  the  "battle  on  the  Iselberg  the 
different  troops  passed  before  him,  and 
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after  nodding  a  "good-day  "  to  the  lead- 
ers, he  simply  raised  one  foot  on  the 
other,  and  thus,  his  hands  thrust  in  his 
broad  leather  belt,  pointed  out  the  road 
they  were  to  take. 

"  So  I  head  the  vanguard  ?  "  one  of 
them  ventured  to  ask. 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  vanguard^'' 
Hofer  answered,  in  his  phlegmatic  way. 
;'  You  are  just  the  first,  that's  all." 

"  And  what  orders  ?  " 

"  Find  the  Bavarians  and  lick  them." 

But  any  outrage  against  order  or 
honesty  caused  him  to  lose  his  temper 
and  adopt  the  most  severe  measures  of 
repression.  And  in  this  ultra-religious 
country  his  own  intense  reverence  of 
God  was  a  great  power.  In  every  event 
he  distinctly  and  publicly  recognized 
God's  finger  ;  so  it  was,  when  the  Barb'l 
of  Gossensass  made  her  pilgrimage 
through  the  deserted  villages  of  Tyrol, 
that  Hofer  believed  her  mission  to  be  an 
inspired  one,  and  because  she  was  God's 
instrument  he  himself  admired  and  re- 
spected her,  and  by  his  approval  lent 
her  additional  prestige  and  honor  among 
the  peasants. 

The  brave  little  girl  was  anything  but 
happy;  with  a  certain  sense  and  pride 
of  martyrdom,  even  though  self-im- 
posed, she  walked  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, from  Alp  to  Alp,  calling  up  and 
out  what  was  left  of  the  fighting 
strength  of  Tyrol,  encouraging  the 
women  to  resignation,  firing  the  young 
boys  just  old  enough  to  know  how  to 
shoot,  and  causing  many  an  old  man  to 
say  to  himself,  as  he  tipped  his  quart 
of  "  red  "  or  "  white  "  :  "  If  I'm  not  as 
young  as  I  was  once,  I  may  be  of  use 
still,  and  I'll  go.  The  Maid  goes,  and 
where  a  woman  can  go  a  man  can  go." 

But  in  her  innermost  heart  Barb'l 
dreamed  of  quiet  days  in  a  vine-covered 
Wirthschaft,  where,  at  a  woman's  task, 
she  might  work  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  Of  the  power  she 
wielded,  of  the  prestige  of  her  name  in 
the  Land  Tyrol,  she  could  not  be  quite 
ignorant,  yet,  in  her  simplicity  of  mind, 
she  would  gladly  have  exchanged  her 
present  heroic  life  for  the  quiet,  happy, 
emotionless  existence  of  a  peasant 
mother.  And  oh,  how  gladly  would 
she  have  listened  to  the  wailing  of  a 
child,  instead  of  to  the  acclamations  of 
a  sore-beset  people  !  But  Seppl  was 
away — up  in  the  mountain  passes — al- 
ways one  of  "the  first,"  as  Hofer  called 


his  vanguard,  always  doing  his  duty, 
simply,  honestly,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  and 
if  she  were  worthy  to  become  his  wife, 
she  must  carry  out  the  task  that  God 
had  seen  fit  to  set  before  her.  Happy 
the  little  maid  was  not,  but  praise- 
worthy certainly,  especially  so  to  us, 
descendants  of  the  Puritans,  to  whom 
God  spoke  directly  of  the  duty  to  per- 
form, of  the  thing  to  do,  irrespective  of 
personality  or  preference. 

When  Lefebre,  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  backed  up  his  numerous  artillery 
and,  grasping  more  clearly  than  at  first 
the  problem  before  him,  broke  through 
into  Tyrol  for  his  third  campaign,  the 
loyal  little  province  was  indeed  in  a 
dire  plight.  Help  from  the  outside,  from 
the  mother  country,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, neither  in  money,  men,  nor  pro- 
visions, nor,  most  important,  in  am- 
munition. Every  man,  woman,  or  child 
was  expected  to  do  full  share,  without 
other  hope  of  recognition  or  remunera- 
tion than  that  he  or  she  could  find  in 
the  satisfaction  of  a  difficult  duty  well 
done. 

Through  the  silent  villages,  weighted 
down  with  woe,  the  Barb'l  of  Gossen- 
sass bore  her  crucifix,  raised  her  re- 
cruits and  sent  them  to  the  front.  In 
the  silent  mountains  Hofer,  Speck- 
becker,  Eisenstecher,  Straub,  massed 
their  forces  of  sober,  determined,  silent 
inen.  In  and  through  the  still  passes 
Seppl,  now  become  spy  and  guide,  one 
of  the  boldest  of  all  the  picked  youth  of 
Tyrol,  led  each  forlorn  hope  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  The  red  wings  of  the 
"  Eagle  of  Tyrol  "  were  drooping,  drip- 
ping with  blood.  Innsbriick  had  once 
more  been  taken,  and  the  enemy  was 
burning  right  and  left,  singling  out 
more  especially  the  houses  and  prop- 
erty of  the  peasant  whose  name  Fame 
had  now  consecrated. 

Once  more,  by  superhuman  effort 
and  amazing  patience,  the  valiant  moun- 
tain men  under  Hofer  cleared  the  land 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  the  shades  of 
despair  fell  upon  all.  The  House  of 
Austria  had  definitely  abandoned  the 
most  loyal  province.  A  shameful  peace 
was  signed,  and  the  men  who  had  never 
surrendered  were  included  in  it. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  quite  over, 
although  the  last  days  were  at  hand, 
for  the  land  was  dying.  Badly  beaten 
near  Meran,  the  peasant  army  existed  no 
more,    and  only   a   few    small    detach- 
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ments  of  desperate  men,  mostly  con- 
demned to  death,  were  holding-  their 
own  in  the  higher  mountain  refuges. 

Hofer  had  disappeared  into  his  hiding 
place  on  the  Brautacher  Berg,  and  a 
price  was  set  on  his  head.  Seppl  had 
vanished  utterly,  since  he  had  been 
caught  and  convicted  as  a  spy.  He  had, 
nevertheless, managed  to  escape.  Speck- 
becker  was  hiding  somewhere  in  the 
mountains  that  frame  the  Prestathal  ; 
and  in  Gossensass  Barb'l  was  weep- 
ing bitterly,  unable,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  and  connections,  to  get  the  slight- 
est clue  to  her  lover's  hiding  place. 

Then,  once  more  in  her  life,  a  revela- 
tion from  above  was  vouchsafed  her. 
Without  waiting  for  reflection  to  dampen 
her  resolve,  she  started  on  her  journey 
toward  Meran,  and  a  little  before  noon 
of  the  following  day,  after  fourteen 
hours  of  severe  walking,  she  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Meran,  only  to  be  refused  ad- 
mission, of  course. 

"  Tell  him  'tis  the  Barb'l  of  Gossen- 
sass— they  call  me  'The  Maid  of  Tyrol,'  " 
she  answered,  realizing,  for  the  first 
time,  the  meaning  of  her  name  in  the 
land.  The  sentinel  merely  laughed  and 
answered  brutally  :  "  Come  again  later. 
We  don't  receive  young  women  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning." 

But  a  young  officer,  who  was  passing 
by,  overheard  the  conversation.  He 
had  been  at  the  battle  of  Iselberg,  and 
he  remembered  how  the  Barb'l  had 
sprung-  out  between  the  two  armies  and 
that  she  had  picked  up  the  whole  Tyr- 
olean forces  with  one  sweep  of  her 
right  arm  when  the  other  commanders 
were  powerless.  He  stopped  ;  looked 
closely  for  a  moment  to  recognize  her. 
Of  late  the  many  mistakes  made  and 
outrages  committed  had  been  espe- 
cially by  the  secondary  officers,  and  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  allay  the  universal  exaspera- 
tion of  the  people  by  the  most  lenient 
measures  compatible  to  military  rule. 

This  might  prove  an  opportunity,  for 
the  girl  was  now  well  known  on  both 
sides  as  a  national  character,  and  per- 
haps her  remarkable  beauty  was  not 
without  influence  upon  him. 

"  You  are  Barb'l  of  Tyrol  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  simply;  "I  am 
the  Barb'l  of  Gossensass." 

"  And  you  want  ? " 

"  I  want  to   speak  to   the    Obercom- 


mandant."     He  hesitated  lor  a  moment, 
then  said  : 

"  Follow  me." 

It  was  a  curious  meeting,  and  for  a 
few  moments  the  French  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  gazed  si- 
lently at  the  "  Maid  of  Tyrol."  A  peas- 
ant inn-keeper,  and  this  girl  of  twenty 
had  in  the  space  of  one  year,  in  three 
distinct  campaigns,  crushed  the  armies 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  delivered 
her  country  from  the  elsewhere  invin- 
cible French  ;  and  as  he  looked  at  her 
he  felt  puzzled.  Wherein  lay  this  won- 
derful force  ?  The  girl  was  beautiful, 
no  doubt,  but  battles  are  stern  realities 
unaffected  by  sentiment,  nor  are  cannon 
shot  rendered  ineffectual  by  fair  looks 
—  and  yet — and  yet — Christ  unarmed 
and  unsupported  had  conquered  the 
civilized  world.  A  peasant  maid  of 
Lorraine  had  cast  off  the  English  yoke 
and  reestablished  France.  All  his  ac- 
quired science  and  habit  of  command 
wavered.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  felt  in  the 
clear  blue  eyes  of  the  girl  a  power  that 
was  denied  him. 

He  could  say  "  Go  !  "  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  who  would  go  as  far  as  he  bade 
them.  She  could  say  "  Go  !  "  to  another 
fifty  thousand,  who  would  scatter  his 
army  like  chaff.  Why .-'  Because  he 
handled  machines,  and  she  handled 
men  !  Were  not  his  machines  equally 
men  ?  Aye  !  but  authority  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  love  ! 

Recollections  of  childhood  came  to 
him,  of  his  father's  stern  authority,  of 
his  mother's  stronger  love,  for  the  re- 
membrance of  the  authority  was  dim  ; 
it  had  faded  with  the  power,  while 
the  love  was  cherished  and  lived  on. 
Thoughts  of  his  own  daughters,  of  his 
home  ;  how  he  longed  to  be  there,  free 
from  hardships  and  duties  .  .  .  The  sec- 
retary and  the  young  officer  who  had 
ushered  the  Barb'l  into  the  study  were 
accustomed  to  find  the  commander 
prompt,  energetic,  just,  but  unflinch- 
ing, careful  to  conceal  his  individuality 
behind  his  uniform,  and  they  watched 
him  with  amazement  lay  his  hand  on 
her  head,  and  say  to  her  very  gently  : 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  what  is  it  that 
you  want  of  me?"  Quite  unconscious 
of  the  liberty  she  was  taking,  Barb'l 
caught  his  hand  in  both  her  own,  and 
held  it,  looking  up  at  7:he  grizzled,  but 
kind  face  of  the  old  soldier. 

"  Commandant,"  she  began  slowly,  "  I 
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am  betrothed  to  the  Knaufel  Seppl  of 
Maireth,  and  I  want  to  go  back  to  him 
I  don't  know  where  he  is,  and  I  have 
come  to  you  because  you  are  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  land.  He  is  not  dead,  1 
knozu,  I  know  tliat^here,''  she  continued, 
laying  her  hand  on  her  breast,  "  but  he 
may  be  a  prisoner,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
go  to  him,  and  if  my  dear  boy  is  to  die, 
I  want  to  see  him  before  he  dies,  and 
we  can  go  together." 

D'Hilliers  turned  towards  his  secre- 
tary, and  asked : 

"Do  you  know  this  Tonsep  Knaufel  of 
Maireth  ?  I  think  I  have  heard  the 
name  before.     Look  up  his  dossier." 

"  I  do  know  him,  mon  General,"  the 
man  answered,  rising.  "  An  escaped  spy 
and  one  of  the  boldest  among  the  young- 
er men,  condemned  to  death  on  capture 
You  signed  the  order  only  last  night," 

The  conversation  was  in  French,  and 
Barb'l  had  not  understood,  but  she 
looked  from  one  man  to  the  other  as 
each  spoke,  and  a  little  shiver  of  fore- 
boding ran  through  her  veins  as  the 
General  turned  away  towards  the  win- 
dow. 

What  should  be  done  ? 

A  spy,  already  once  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death,  escaped,  and  on  the 
black  list  under  the  heading,  "To  be 
shot  immediately  upon  capture."  The 
regulations  were  definite.  The  man 
must  die.  As  Commander-in-Chief  he 
was  all-powerfial,  and  possessed  the 
command  over  life  and  death — or  par- 
don. His  genefous  instinct  clamored 
for  pardon,  but  (the  iron   duty,  empire. 


stood  behind  him.  Again  he  thought 
of  his  children  at  home.  Outside  the 
little  fountain  flashed  quietly,  serenely, 
as  in  his  own  courtyard  at  home,  and 
he  mused  ;  was  not  this  an  opportunity 
to  proclaim  the  clemency  of  the  new 
rule  ? 

Barb'l  was  a  well-known  personality 
throughout  the  whole  of  Tyrol,  and  this 
spy,  this  Seppl,  her  affianced,  was  also 
become  a  man  of  note.  If  he  par- 
doned him  —  what?  —  it  might  mean 
peace  and  submission  too,  the  strongest, 
but  most  generous  policy.  What  might 
Napoleon's  answer  be?  What  might 
the  result  be,  as  regarded  his  own  for- 
tunes ?  Who  should  say  ?  He  turned, 
looked  at  the  girl  again,  and  suddenly 
took  his  decision,  for  better  or  worse. 
He  dictated  a  few  words  to  his  sec- 
retary, signed  the  paper,  and  took  it 
over  to  Barb'l. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  as  he  gave  it  to 
her,  "  your  betrothed  and  the  men  who 
are  with  him  are  free.  Here  is  the  or- 
der.    Now  go  and  find  them  !  " 

"  And  where,  sir  ? "  she  asked,  her 
large  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Where  ?  Where  ?  "  he  answered, 
half  impatiently.  "  If  you  don't  know, 
how  should  I  ?  If  any  one  can  find  hini, 
it  is  you.     He  loves  you,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  for  he  has  told  me  so." 

"Then  go,  my  child  !  His  life  is  in 
your  hands.  I  have  done  more  than  it 
was  my  right  to  do.  Now  it  is  for  you 
to  do  the  rest.  If  I  had  known  where 
to  find  him,  he  would  have  been  shot 
these  many  days." 
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"  And  Speckbecker,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  on  the  Gammerspitzc,  sur- 
rounded and  certainly  cut  off  from  all 
help.  By  to-morrow  he  and  his  men  will 
be  prisoners  or — or  not." 

Barb'l  had  understood,  not  only  the 
indirectly  conveyed  information,  but 
the  kindness  of  the  General,  and,  more, 
the  imminent  danger.  She  kneeled 
down  and  kissed  the  old  man's  hand, 
holding  it  a  moment  in  her  own.  She 
was  too  strongly  moved  to  speak,  but 
she  looked  up,  with  her  glorious  eyes 
swimming  in  tears,  and,  kissing  his  hand 
again,  she  dropped  two  of  her  heart's 
diamonds  upon  it. 

On  the  Gammerspitze  the  snow  lay 
deep,  light,  wind-blown,  treacherous. 
The  little  log  hut  had  completely  disap- 
peared under  the  soft,  white,  falling 
shroud.  Half  a  mile  below,  a  company 
of  French  soldiers  had  established  a 
temporary  camp,  guarding  the  only 
issue  of  the  valley.  The  fire  of  the 
crushed  sharpshooters  was  so  dangerous 
that  they  dared  not  attack  the  little  hut 
until  a  beacon  from  behind  the  Joch 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  troops  that 
were  to  act  from  behind  and  cut  off  all 
retreat,  even  though  the  weather  were 
favorable. 

But  they  waited  in  vain,  for,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  divide,  the  execution- 
er's squadron  lay  rigid  and  dead  under 
fifty  feet  of  snow. 

One  morning  as  the  men  were  await- 
ing breakfast,  a  young  girl  reached  the 
forlorn  camp  and  claimed  an  interview 


with  the  commanding  officer.  "  I  am 
the  Barb'l,"  she  said,  as  she  handed  her 
paper  to  the  Captain,  "  and  this  is  the 
order  of  the  General-in-Chief."  The  old 
soldier  looked  it  over,  nodded  his  ac- 
ceptance, but  answered  with  a  cackling 
laugh  : 

"  It's  all  right,  my  good  girl,  but  you 
must  take  it  yourself,  for  no  French- 
man may  show  himself  beyond  that 
rock  and  live.  When  we  hear  the  fire 
from  beyond  the  rock  I  shall  move; 
until  then  we  shall  lie  here.  It  is  un- 
healthy for  us  Frenchmen,  this  climate. 
But  take  it  to  them,  if  you  dare  !  It  is 
all  right — all  right — only,  my  girl,  I  say 
don't  go  ;  you  will  get  shot,  and  it  will 
do  no  good."  Before  he  had  finished 
Barb'l  was  swinging  the  order  high 
above  her  head,  singing  a  yodel,  happy 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months. 
Seppl,  Seppl  was  there  !  She 
felt  it  in  her  innermost  being. 
Just  beyond  that  rock  ! 

Then  a  shot,  a  sharp  sting, 
fell.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  she 
was  in  Seppl's  arms.  Joyous,  laugh- 
ing, the  dear  little  Barb'l  of  the  happy 
days  long  ago.  "Seppele,  Seppele  !  " 
she  cried  out.  "  My  Seppele,  you  are 
mine  !  God  would  not  let  you  kill  me 
with  that  shot,  because  I  am  bringing 
the  pardon  to  you  all,  Seppl !  Seppl, 
now  you  are  no  longer  the  Seppl  of 
Maireth,  and  I  am  no  longer  the  Barb'l 
of  Gossensass,  but  I  am  your  Barb'l, 
and  you  are  my  Seppl,  to  the  end  of 
this  life  !" 


knew  it, 
Seppl  ! 

and  she 
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A  GLANCE  at  the  map  of  Sweden 
convinced  me  that  among-st  its 
numberless  lakes  I  might  yet 
find  one  that  had  escaped  the 
65^63  of  embryo  Izaak  Waltons,  and 
where  the  summer-boarder-wanted  col- 
umn was  unknown  and  unused. 

A  ticket  to  Sweden,  and  the  neces- 
sary fishing-tackle,  were  soon  in  my 
possession,  and  the  first  days  of  June 
saw  me  glide  into  the  little,  quiet  har- 
bor of  Goteborg — we  call  it  Gothen- 
burg ;  and  here  I  obtained  a  list  of  all 
the  best  known  fishing-grounds,  and  to 
these  I  promptly  decided  to  give  a  wide 
berth. 

A  five  hours'  ride  next  day  found  me 
at  the  small  village  of  Sandhem,  and, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  the  post-master 
here  spoke  English,  and  informed  me 
that  the  lake  "  Strokan  "  offered  all  I 
sought  to  anybody  willing  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  sum  of  one  krona  (26  cents) 
per  diem  for  board  and  lodging.  He 
also  furnished  me  with  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  road  and  some  words  written  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  which  in  English  read  : 
"I  am  a  stranger  here.  Please  show 
me  the  way  to  Hylte." 

Thus  armed  I  sallied  forth  for  a  two 
hours'  tramp  through  woods  of  colossal 
pines,  where  birds  raised  their  song  of 
praise  to  nature,  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
shot-guns.  And,  yes,  that  grand  old 
farm-house  must  be,  and  is,  Hylte.  On 
every  side  were  swaying  fields  of  wheat 
and  rye,  broad  acres  of  green  pasture 
and  flowers  galore. 

Below  me  lay  the  Strokan,  that  long, 
narrow  ribbon  that  winds  its  way 
through  forest  and  dale,  and  trembles 
like  a  sheet  of  molten  silver,  as  the 
breeze  caresses  it.  Its  shores  are  one 
glorious    mass    of    orolden    and    white 
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water-lilies  ;  the  greenest  of  green  isl- 
ands dot  its  bosom.  The  stillness  is 
broken  only  here  and  there  by  the 
splashing  of  water-fowl  or  the  wild  leap 
of  some  monster  trout  or  pike. 

But  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
anglers  must  cater  to  the  inner  man, 
and  the  crisp,  bracing  air  of  the  North 
had  provided  me  with  that  most  excel- 
lent of  sauces,  a  good  appetite.  I  was 
soon  seated  at  an  inviting-looking  table, 
plentifully  supplied  with  steaks  of  salted 
salmon,  ham,  smoked  venison,  new-laid 
eggs,  and  the  odds  and  ends  that  con- 
stitute a  Swedish  meal. 

How  the  good  people  of  Hylte  man- 
aged to  understand  me  in  those  first 
days  of  my  sojourn  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  wonder,  for  verily  my  Swedish 
was  a  curiosity. 

But  understand  me  they  did  ;  at  any 
rate  I  next  morning  had  what  I  wanted, 
a  boat  and  a  boatman.  And  just  as  we 
were  going  to  put  off,  a  rosy-cheeked 
daughter  of  the  Vikings  came  running 
down  to  the  strand,  bearing  a  basket  of 
provisions  that  looked  as  round,  jolly, 
and  promising  as  herself 

I  was  undecided  how  to  begin  opera- 
tions. I  did  not  as  3^et  even  know  what 
fish  inhabited  these  waters.  Should  I 
offer  them  a  fly,  a  worm,  or  a  spoon,  for 
breakfast?  But  Plalmquist,  the  boat- 
man, comes  to  my  aid,  and  pointing  to 
my  trolling-line,  "  Gadda "  says  he. 
Evidently  a  gadda  is  a  fish  ;  so  over  the 
side  went  the  line,  about  thirty  yards  of 
it.  It  carriedabouttwoouncesof  leadand 
one  of  the  spoons  that  I  know  from  long 
acquaintance  will  answer  in  any  water 
and  for  any  fish,  by  simply  varying  its 
size.  It  is  a  piece  of  silver-plated  tin,  or 
any  other  metal.  Cut  on  the  edge  a 
few  slits  at  equal  distances,  then  with  a 
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pincers  bend  the  metal  so  that  it  will 
spin  very  freely.  This  is  a  spoon  any- 
body can  manufacture  and  that  will 
speak  for  itself  after  a  trial  or  two. 

We  were  gliding-  ocntly  along  just  as 
near  as  we  could  get  with  safety  tothebelt 
of  water-liliesandri:shesthat  garland  the 
lake.  Suddenly  that  electric  thrill  known 
to  all  anglers  ran  tingling  np  my  arm — 
and  I  had  hooked  my  first  Swedish  fash. 
And  by  the  way  it  pulled,  sulked,  and 
rushed,  first  this  w-ay,  then  that,  shak- 
ing the  line  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat,  it 
gave  me  plainly  to  understand  that  the 
fish  of  the  Strokan  knew  how  to  fight. 

Frantic  were  the  efforts  it  made  to 
reach  the  shelter  of  the  rushes, and  Iwell 
knew  that  once  there — goodbye.  Gen- 
tly, carefully,  I  swerved  it  aside,  motion- 
ing to  the  boatman  to  make  for  deeper 
water.  I  slowly  coiled  in  a  few  feet  of 
line  at  a  tiine,  only  to  find  it  buzzing 
through  my  fingers  the  next  instant 
with  a  rapidity  that  made  me  hold  my 
breath  and  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my 
prize.  This  "  take  and  give "  game 
lasted  for  about  ten  minutes,  minutes 
that  seemed  like  hours;  then  the  fish  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  distress.  One  more 
break  for  liberty,  one  last  mad,  splash- 
ing, squirming,  floundering  fit,  and  it 
turned  on  its  side,  spent. 

"  Gadda,"  said  Halmquist  again,  as  he 
deftly  slipped  the  landing-net  under  a 
stockily-built,  sturdy-looking  pike,  and 
lifted  the  twelve-pound  fish  into  the  boat. 

Two  more  hours  trolling  resulted  in 
eight  more  pike,  running  all  the  way 
from  three-quarters  to  twelve  pounds. 
It  also  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tidan,  one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  the 
lake. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  examine  the 
contents  of  our  basket,  so  we  ran  the 
boat  ashore,  tied  it  to  the  moss-covered 
trunk  of  a  giant  pine,  and  under  the 
canopy  of  the  short,  stiff,  bluish-green 
foliage,  we  partook  of  a  most  excellent 
lunch  of  mysterious-looking  but  savory 
korf  (a  kind  of  sausage  made  of  beef, 
pork  and  barley),  Swedish  anchovies, 
and  generous  slices  of  bread  and  cheese. 
This  we  washed  down  with  copious  liba- 
tions of  milk. 

But  the  river  was  very  tempting ; 
many  were  the  pools  and  eddies  it  formed 
here  ;  so  I  put  my  rod  together.  My 
companion  cut  up  a  fish,  and  I  asked 
myself  if  raw  pike  was  amongst  the 
items  of  a  Scandinavian  bill  of  fare. 


One,  two,  three,  fruitless  casts,  then  a 
rise,  and  my  reel  sang  merrily  as  the 
fish  started  upstream.  One  second  it 
stopped — but  as  soon  as  I  attempted  to 
reel  in,  away  downstream  it  rushed. 
Again  I  began  to  reel  in,  and  this  time 
the  fish  varied  its  performance  and 
jumped  clear  out  of  the  water.  But 
American  hooks  are  sharp,  and  Ameri- 
can steel  is  true,  and  so  presently  I  land 
my  captive,  a  pound-and-a-half  trout. 
It  is  the  Salmo  Trutta  of  the  natural- 
ists, a  living  jewel,  with  the  silvery 
sheen  of  its  sides  bespangled  as  if  with 
glowing  rubies  and  golden  stars. 

Fortune  smiled  on  me  that  day,  and  I 
killed  a  half  dozen  more  gamy  fish.  My 
comrade  then  said  to  me  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  some  of  the  fishing  on  his  own 
account  and  wanted  me  to  see  the  fun. 

He  had  cut  about  a  score  sticks  ;  one 
end  of  these  he  had  sharpened,  and  to 
the  sharpened  ends  he  fastened  a  piece 
of  the  dismembered  pike.  He  prodded 
the  sticks  into  the  sand  that  here  formed 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  I  observed  that 
he  invariably  gave  the  preference  to 
those  places  where  boulders,  rocks,  and 
loose  stones  were  plentiful.  When  all 
his  sticks  were  set  we  returned  to  the 
first  one  placed.  His  eyes  were  sharper 
than  mine.  He  evidently  saw  some- 
thing, whereas  I  saw  only  the  piece 
of  pike.  I  did,  however,  notice  that 
some  unseen  force  wabbled  it  about. 

He  had  the  landing-net  in  his  right 
hand,  and  with  his  left  he  grasped 
the  end  of  the  stick.  Most  gingerly 
he  raised  the  baited  end  an  inch  or 
two  from  its  resting  place.  Quick  as  a 
flash  he  popped  the  net  under  the  bait 
and  held  in  its  meshes  a  crayfish.  No- 
one-clawed,  measly  cripple,  but  an 
eight-inch  beauty.  Nearly  every  stick 
yielded  its  harvest  of  crayfish,  and  after 
an  hour  or  so  our  basket  could  hold  no 
more. 

We  then  rowed  out  toward  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  heading  for  an  island  where 
every  foot  of  ground  was  covered  by 
an  almost  impenetrable  wood  of  pines, 
spruces,  and  birch.  At  a  distance  of 
some  twenty  feet  from  its  shore  we 
dropped  our  anchor  (a  stone, attached  to 
a  rope)  in  about  three  yards  of  water, 
which  was  here  as  it  was  everywhere 
else,  of  surprising  clearness.  Gazing 
over  the  side  I  could  distinguish  every 
pebble,  stone,  and  mussel  that  strewed 
the  bottom.     A  hand-line  would  answer 
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here  as  well,  and  perhaps  better  than  a 
rod.  So,  impaling  a  worm  on  a  good  • 
sized  hook,  I  lowered. 

Looking  down  through  the  clear  water 
I  could  plainly  see  some  small  roach 
swimming  round  the  bait,  but  they  con- 
cluded it  was  too  large  for  them  to  tackle. 
From  some  hidden  cavity  crawled  a  vet- 
eran crayfish  ;  it  held  one  waving  claw 
aloft,  as  though  beckoning  to  me. 

Anon  a  dark  shadow  resolved  itself 
into  a  perch.  I  could  see  its  striped 
back,  its  erect  and  prickly  dorsal  iin,  its 
yellowish-orange  side  ones.  It  hovered 
around  the  bait*;  it  pretended  to  ignore 
the  tempting  morsel  that  dangled  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  its  nose.  It  was  hid- 
den under  the  boat. 

The  worm  was  gently  pulled  toward 
the  surface,  and  as  gently  allowed  to 
sink  again.  The  perch  made  a  half- 
hearted dart  toward  it,  stopped,  then 
backed  slowly  again  under  the  boat.  I 
threw  a  couple   of   worms   overboard. 


As  they  sank,  the  fish  shot  forth  like  an 
arrow  and  gobbled  them  up. 

I  now  twirled  the  line  through  my 
fingers,  slowly  moving  the  worm  up  and 
down,  and  the  perch  took  hold  in  a  man- 
ner that  meant  "business."  The  next 
instant  a  sharp  jerk  fastened  the  hook 
firmly. 

Careful  treatment  was  now  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  a  broken  line.  The 
heavy  fish  sought  cover,  rushing  from 
side  to  side,  coming  in  on  the  line,  then 
shooting  swiftly  out ;  every  manoeuver 
and  trick  was  tried  in  rapid  succession, 
but  in  vain. 

This  fish  I  considered  the  best  catch 
of  the  day.  It  was  the  first  four-pound 
perch  I  had  ever  caught  or  seen  in  twen- 
ty years'  fishing.  The  good  qualities  of 
this  fish  are  known  to  every  votary  of 
rod  or  line  ;  it  is  a  free  biter,  it  will 
take  a  worm,  a  spoon,  or  a  minnow,  and 
I  have  frequently  known  it  to  rise  to  a 
fly.     As  a  table  fish  it  is  toothsome. 
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E  have  still  in 
the  far  West 
and  Southwest 
—  away  from 
the  complexity  of  mod- 
ern railway  civilization 
— a  few  overland  mail 
routes -which  do  credit, 
in  their  features  of  ex- 
citement and  danger, 
to  the  stage-coach  and 
coachingof  the  halcyon 
childhood  days  of  our  forefathers — they 
who  gladdened  our  childhood  days  with 
reminiscent  recitals  of  thrilling  episodes 
in  their  lives,  overlooking,  in  their  fad- 
ing memories,  the  painful  hardships  and 
constant  inconveniences  of  the  early, 
primitive  existence,  seeing  only  through 
the  misty  haze  of  generations,  with  self- 
content  and  apparent  vividness,  the 
happy  and  beautiful  incidents  of  the 
'■'  good  old  times." 

Perhaps  the  wildest  staging  to  be  done 
in  America  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
which  does  greatest  justice  to  more  an- 
cient history,  is  the  hundred-mile  stage- 


ride  which  connects  Prescott,  Arizona, 
with  Phoenix,  the  metropolis  and  capital 
of  the  Territory. 

These  two  cities  are  near  in  miles,  yet 
far  removed  in  climatic  conditions.  Pres- 
cott, to  the  north,  enjoys  the  salubrious 
and  bracing  breezes  of  high  altitude  and 
temperate  clime,  for  it  nestles  among  gi- 
gantic mountain  ranges  and  peaks  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  hid- 
den by  the  towering  fir  timber  which 
clothes  the  sides  of  the  encircling  slopes, 
except  the  most  heavenward-lifted  crags. 
Phoenix,  which  is  five  scores  of  miles  to 
the  south,  lies  prone  upon  a  barren  and 
sterile  desert,  the  most  desolate  region 
which  God  has  given  to  America.  Un- 
shaded from  the  fierce  rays  of  a  sub- 
tropical sun  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
irritating  alkaline  dust,  hardy  pioneers 
have  built  a  city,  and,  by  storing  the 
scanty  waters  of  Rio  Salado,  clothed  the 
hurtling  sands  with  beautiful  trees  and 
green  pastures,  and  thereby  transformed 
this  bitter,  arid  land  into  a  veritable 
oasis. 

The  stage,  which  runs  bi-weekh^  be- 
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tween  the  two  cities,  carries  the  United 
States  mail,  but  passengers  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  beyond  a  man  now 
and  then,  interested  in  the  mineral  re- 
sources, the  coach  ib  without  human 
freight. 

As  the  sun  lights  up  the  topmost 
summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  the  little  city  of  Prescott  yet  lies  m 
the  dark,  cold  shadows  of  the  autum 
nal  dawn,  the  vehicle  of  transportation 
— a  four  -  mule  stage  -  coach — lumbers 
through  the  scarcely  awakened  town, 
bearing  myself  and  another  tenderfoot, 
and  begins  the  hrst  tortuous  ten-mile 
climb  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
to  the  summit  of  the  divide.  This  por- 
tion of  the  ride  is  perfect ;  one  feels  that 
it  is  sublime,  as  up  and  up,  through  the 
cool,  rarefied  air,  the  toiling  animals 
drag  the  heavy  ambulance.  Magnifi- 
cent vistas  and  panoramas  unfold  them- 
selves one  after  another,  as  we  swing 
'round  each  precipitous  and  rocky  gorge, 
and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
more  beauties  of  nature,  more  exquisite 
blending  of  color,  could  be  found  in 
another  ten  miles  ;  still,  all  the  initial 
features  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  wonders  of  scenery, 
the  apparent  and  real  danger,  which  fol- 
low a  few  hours  later. 

It  takes  just  three  hours  to  make  the 
ascent  and  reach  the  knife-edge  of  the 
summit.  Behind  one,  lies  a  country  of 
matchless  beauty,  a  perfect  harmony  of 
deep  olive  greens,  beautifully  jeweled 
here  and  there  with  stately  granite 
peaks.  Though  the  landscape  encom- 
passed by  the  eye  is  stupendous,  it  re- 
flects a  feeling  of  friendliness  and  brings 
a  soothing  comfort  to  the  heart.  The 
new  view  opening  before  you  is  a  night- 
mare of  scenic  possibilities.  Almost  a 
shudder,  a  spasm  of  fear,  seizes  the  mind 
as  you  pause  upon  the  threshold  and 
gaze  into  what  seems  an  all  but  bottom- 
less pit.  All  sense  of  distance  has  sud- 
denly deserted  you,  all  idea  of  topo- 
graphic proportion  seems  to  have  faded 
and  wasted  from  your  mind.  Is  it  one 
mile  or  ten  miles  that  you  look  down 
into  that  hole  ;  is  it  fifty  or  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  dim  horizon  ?  You  do  not 
know.  You  have  in  your  immediate 
foreground  the  friendly  fir  trees,  which 
dwindle  away,  apparently,  to  mere  little 
bushes,  and  then  beyond  them  a  ver- 
dureless,  blood-red  landscape,  blending 
to    purples  and  then    to    misty  purple- 


blues  in  the  far,  far  distance.  Without 
a  great  straining  of  the  imagination, 
one  can  feel  that  he  here  stands  upon 
the  brink  of  a  surging,  molten  sea  of 
fire,  the  optical  illusion  being  height- 
ened by  the  heated  earth-air  ascending 
skyward  and  effecting,  by  refraction,  a 
waving  up  and  down  and  from  side  to 
side  of  different  portions  of  the  crimson 
earth — a  sensation  increased  by  the 
black,  deep  canon  fissures. 

Before  we  fall  oft  into  space — for  the 
road  apparently  leads  straight  ahead 
and  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice — we 
stop  at  a  tiny  relay  station  to  change 
our  tired  animals.  A.  conjecture  forms 
itself  in  our  minds  whether  the  stolid- 
looking  man  who  lives  his  lonely  life  in 
this  marvelous  eyrie  ever  feels  that  he 
is  looking  into  paradise  upon  one  side 
and  almost  into  perdition  on  the  other; 
but,  poor  phlegmatic  devil  !  most  likely 
he  has  no  sensations  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  lot  is  hard  and  lonely,  and 
that  he  envies  only  those  who  may 
throng  the.  gambling  dens  of  the  city 
tar  beneath  him  !  The  drop  which  we 
now  take  is  fortunately  not  quite  straight 
down,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
one  except,  perhaps,  a  professional  aer- 
onaut, and  it  is  bad  enough  to  create  a 
painful  desire  that  one  might  be  astride 
a  winged  Pegasus,  or  at  least  borne  up 
m  a  more  substantial  aeroplane  than 
the  paltry  ambulance  box  seems  to  pre- 
sent. Four  thousand  feet  down  is  what 
we  do  in  a  single  hour,  and  it  is  a 
perfectly  horrible  fall  to  make  in  a 
wagon  drawn  by  four  mules — not  drawn 
literally,  for  they  race  at  break-neck 
gallop  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
heavy,  swaying  vehicle  at  their  heels. 
It  takes  more  confidence  m  the  ability 
of  Lorenzo,  the  driver,  to  take  us  safely 
down  that  declivity  than  we  usually  feel 
in  one  another.  The  roadway  itself,  in 
such  portions  as  you  have  time  to  get 
your  eye  focused  upon,  is  in  fairly  good 
condition,  but  it  must  be  all  iron  ore 
and  the  mountain  a  mammoth  loadstone 
to  keep  it  from  sliding  away  by  the  sheer 
force  of  gravitation.  Like  a  giant  snake 
it  twists  and  curls  and  bends  in  and 
out ;  and  Lorenzo,  shouting  to  be  heard 
above  the  rumbling  of  the  fast-moving 
wheels,  calls  our  attention  to  yellow- 
white  streaks  far  beneath  us — so  far 
that  one  grows  sick  with  dizziness — and 
tells  us  that  those  are  portions  of  the 
road  over  which  we  will  go.  Now  around 
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into  a  deep  gorge  reentrant  we  swing, 
where  the  road  is  built  up  vertically  tor 
fifty  feet  ;  now  straight  ahead,  and  it 
seems  to  disappear  in  space.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  curls  around  that  spur  ?  One 
instinctively  slides  to  the  inner  edge  ot 
the  seat  and  hangs  out  of  the  wagon  in 
terror  as  the  wheels  grind  and  slide 
around  the  curve.  The  nerve  of  the 
driver  begets  your  undying  admiration 
and  sincere  gratitude  for  carrying 
you  safely  around  this  semicircular 
walled  -  up  precipice  of  a  hundred 
feet.  Yet  Lorenzo  does  this  trick  twice 
a  week,  as  an  ordinary  mortal  man  and 
a  very  clayey  one  at  that,  and  not,  as 
you  would  picture  him  in  your  heated 
imagination,  a  creattire  endowed  with 
superhuman  skill  and  courage. 

The  road  finally  leads  down  into  what 
is  known  as  Copper  Basin,  most  appro- 
priately named,  it  seems,  from  the 
bird's-eye  view  of  it  from  the  summit, 
for  it  is  apparently  a  gigantic,  copper- 
lined  caldron.  At  the  bottom  the  as- 
pect changes  materially,  and  the  curve 
of  the  kettle  becomes  a  succession  of 
rough,  rolling  foot  -  hills,  which  were 
dwarfed  to  insignificance  in  vertical 
perspective  as  viewed  from  above.  In 
point  of  prosaic  fact,  it  is  called  Copper 
Basin  solely  from  being  the  seat  of  sev- 
eral large  copper  mines. 

Down  !  down  !  down  !  Will  it  never 
end?  There  is  a  limit  to  human  en- 
durance. And  then,  with  a  great  sigh  of 
relief,  one  at  last  sees  a  comparatively 
level  stretch  of  roadway  before  him. 
We  pull  our  sadly  shaken  nerves  to- 
gether, and  relax  the  multitude  of  tight- 
ly tensioned  muscles,  from  the  grippings 
of  the  heart  to  the  clinching  of  the 
hands,  and  inhale  one  deep,  long  breath 
of  satisfaction.  During  the  next  few 
hours  the  confused  memories  of  the  wild 
ride  sweep  over  you  almost  as  a  weird 
hallucination,  and  you  jog  along  through 
the  ankle-deep  alkaline  dust,  inclosed 
now  by  monotonous,  brush-covered  foot- 
hills. 

Only  a  fifth  of  the  entire  distance  has 
been  covered  when  we  arrive  at  the  low, 
flat  buildings  where  the  ore  is  treated. 
There  still  lies  before  us  a  further  fall 
of  thirty-five  hundred  feet,  and,  with 
curiosity  and  some  tremors,  we  inquire 
of  Lorenzo  the  nature  of  the  succeed- 
ing downward  flight.  "  Oh,  you've  gone 
down  the  biggest  hill,"  he  laughingly 
replies;  "we  won't    have    another   one 


until  about  sunset,  when  we  get  into 
the  Castle  Creek  canon."  The  respite 
of  nearly  all  day  is  quite  a  comfort,  and 
one  has  a  chance  to  husband  his  bodily 
forces  before  taking  the  next  descent. 

The  topography  and  the  flora  for 
twenty  miles  are  wearisome  in  the  ex- 
treme, for  the  deeply  eroded  hills  of 
these  red-colored  bad  lands,  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  scanty  growth  of  grease- 
wood  and  dwarf  pine,  offer  no  features 
which  specially  attract  the  eye.  We 
stop  for  our  first  meal  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  the  hot  black  cof- 
fee greatly  rejuvenates  the  muscles, 
cramped  and  tired  by  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  jolting  wagon  seat,  and  even 
the  stringy  jerked  beef  and  odoriferovis 
saleratus  biscuit  seem  appetizing.  Here 
we  change  our  heavy  ambulance  for  a 
light,  but  strongly  built,  double-seated 
buckboard,  and  the  four  mules  we  ex- 
change for  a  pair  of  light,  stockily  built 
black  horses.  This  change  is  demanded, 
we  are  informed,  that  we  may  get 
through  a  few  "  mighty  bad  places " 
over  which  the  heavier  vehicle  could 
not  travel.  This  remark  awakens  seri- 
ous forebodings  in  our  minds. 

Just  at  sunset — one  of  those  magnifi- 
cent crimsoned-purple  desert  sunsets — 
we  begin  a  series  of  premonitory  down- 
ward sweeps,  which,  coupled  with  a 
view  from  the  summits  of  the  rounded 
hills  of  a  wild  and  broken  panorama  to 
the  south,  give  us  our  first  sight  into 
what  is  to  follow. 

The  bracing,  rarefied  air  of  the  early 
morning,  which  produced  a  mental  as 
well  as  a  physical  exhilaration,  has, 
alas  !  been  succeeded  by  a  stuffy  op- 
pressiveness ;  and  the  heat  propels  the 
blood  through  the  body  in  strong, 
heavy  beats,  which  seem  to  presage 
almost  a  collapse  of  the  vital  forces. 
Little  clouds  of  potash  dust  are  swirled 
by  the  wagon  wheels  in  the  heavy  air 
over  our  clothes  and  faces,  obstructing 
free  respiration  and  sadly  burning  the 
eyes.  The  supposition,  slowly  growing, 
that  we  are  being  thrust  into  a  land  of 
nightmare,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
startling  change  in  the  flora,  from  the 
familiar  growths  of  the  temperate  re- 
gions to  wonderful  vegetal  monstrosi- 
ties, the  giant  cactus  forms  of  sub- 
tropical arid  climes.  What  grewsome, 
horrible  monsters  these  huge,  leafless, 
pulpy  plant-forms  seem  to  the  unin- 
itiated !     The  sahuara  loom  up  on   the 
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horizon,  yet  dimly  lit  by  the  sinking 
sun,  as  weird  and  gaunt  sentinels,  with 
one  arm  —  sometimes  two  —  uplifted 
heavenward,  it  would  seem,  in  some 
terrible  and  mystic  incantation.  The 
okatillo  rise  from  a  single  center  as  in-' 
verted  cones,  their  hundred  thin  and 
lithesome  branches,  gently  waving  in 
the  apparently  breathless  air,  producing 
a  realism  of  animation  which  trans- 
forms them  into  the  fearful  giant  cuttle- 
fish, with  remorseless,  grasping,  ten- 
tacled  arms,  from  whose  vicelike  em- 
brace there  is  no  escape.  Then,  too, 
the  cholla  and  other  bunchlike  forms 
of  cacti  take  on  fantastic  animal  mold- 
ings, seeming  ready  to  spring  at  you 
from  every  side. 

It  is  into  all  this  that  we  are  speeding 
— into  a  life  that  is  new  and  marvelous 
and  mysterious.  The  sun  has  sunk  its 
brazen  yellow  face  beneath  the  land  a 
hundred  miles  away,  and  with  its  smk- 
ing  comes  a  quick  and  perceptible  chill 
in  the  atmosphere,  for,  in  strictly  arid 
regions,  the  accumulated  heat  of  the 
day  IS  rapidly  dissipated  into  space,  and 
the  consequent  refrigeration,  grateful 
for  a  few  moments,  soon  has  us  chatter- 
ing and  shivering  with  cold.  The  ther- 
mometer must  of  necessity  become  an 
adept  in  mathematics  in  such  a  coun- 
try, for  each  day  it  slowly  counts  with 
ease  above  a  hundred,  and  some  days, 
by  straining  its  memory,  it  may  add 
twenty  more  degrees.  As  the  sun  sets, 
it  at  first  slowly  subtracts,  and  then  with 
greater  acceleration  it  rapidly  counts 
backward  until  its  metallic  finger  points 
only  a  few  degrees  above  freezing.  All 
this  in  the  compass  of  a  single  twentv- 
four  hours. 

A  less  than  half-full  moon  hangs  in 
the  sky,  and  even  the  stars  are  not  hid- 
den by  its  powerful  illumination,  but 
stand  out  like  great,  bold  eyes,  watching 
over  their  territory  of  the  weird  and 
unreal.  We  draw  the  horse  blankets, 
which  lay  idly  at  the  bottom  of  the  trap 
at  the  outset,  closely  around  us,  to  keep 
oiit  the  penetrating  cold,  and  in  the 
first  comforting  thrill  of  heat  we  feel 
at  least  the  friendliness  and  sympathy 
of  our  own  heart's  blood  amid  such  des- 
olation. 

The  driver  puts  an  end  to  all  awesome 
reveries  by  cautioning  us  against  the 
first  "  mighty  bad  place."  Down  we  go 
with  a  rush,  teeth  set  tight  and  breath 
coming  quick  and  hard.     It  seems  liter- 


ally a  race  for  life,  in  and  out  among 
these  spectral  cactus  figures.  They 
crouch  and  spring  and  fall  short,  and  we 
are  safe  ;  and  then  the  okatillo  cuttle-fish 
rushes  toward  us  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
clutch  us  in  his  arms,  but  the  driver,  by 
one  dexterous  lunge  to  the  right,  eludes 
the  uncanny  creature. 

For  several  hours  we  drop  downward, 
not  in  a  continuous  incline,  but  down  a 
succession  of  badly  eroded  hills.  Now, 
over  the  precipitous  bank  of  an  arroyo 
in  a  manner  which  threatens  to  hurl  us 
upon  the  horses'  backs  and  causes  all 
the  small  baggage  to  slide  forward  to 
the  footboard  ;  then,  painfully  dragging 
through  the  heav}'^-  sand  of  the  stream- 
bed  for  a  mile  or  more,  not  always  dry, 
for  at  times  there  rush  through  these 
deep  and  narrow  gulches  solid  walls  of 
water  sufficient  to  submerge  and  destroy 
such  puny  creatures  as  man  and  beast. 

Those  who  have  never  heard  the  ter- 
rible, booming  roar  of  a  torrential  cata- 
ract racing  from  the  far  distant  moun- 
tain tops,  combining  little  rivulets  into 
mad  streams,  and  streams  into  stupen- 
dous, seething  rivers,  which  tear  and 
break  and  crush  huge  boulders  from 
their  natural  fastenings,  and  play  and 
sport  with  them  as  the  tiny  meadow 
brook  shifts  its  specks  of  sand — to  them 
this  sound  is  meaningless,  and  their 
happy  hearts  beat  on  in  contentment ; 
but  to  the  sun-burned  and  hardy  pioneer 
It  conveys  a  quick  and  definite  warning 
of  gravest  danger,  and  if,  mayhap,  he 
be  inclosed  by  the  almost  vertical  walls 
of  the  arroyo,  cut  deeper  by  each  suc- 
ceeding torrent,  he  urges  on  his  animals 
m  a  frenzy  begotten  of  fear  and  dread, 
knowing  only  too  well  the  frailty  of  the 
slender  thread  of  life  if  he  fail  to  gain 
the  up-reaching  wagon  trail,  by  which 
alone  he  can  be  saved  from  the  most 
trightful  of  watery  graves.  If  that 
devastating,  swirling,  onward  rush  of 
water  overtake  him,  his  annihilation 
may  be  so  complete  that  all  trace  is  lost 
forever,  his  lifeless  and  mutilated  body 
lying  buried  under  tons  and  tons  of  tor- 
rential debris,  miles  from  where  the 
flood  overtook  him. 

Lower  and  lower  we  go,  each  long 
down-hill  jaunt  followed  by  a  level  bit 
of  road  or  by  a  short  upward  rise  to 
gain  the  crest  of  a  forward  hill.  One 
wonders,  as  he  draws  the  blankets  closer 
to  exclude  the  constantly  increasing 
cold,  if  there  is  no  bottom  to  this  real. 
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unreal,  shadowy,  phantom  land.  Even 
the  driver's  movements  of  the  hand  as 
he  points  far  before  him,  and  the  tones 
of  his  voice  telling  us  that  the  black 
hne  in  the  seemingly  level  valley  at  our 
teet  is  Castle  Creek  canon,  seem  touched 
by  the  subtle  influence  of  the  surround- 
ings, and  by  the  light  of  the  waning 
moon  he  becomes  metamorphosed  to  a 
ghostly  automaton. 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  that 
long  dark  line  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  a  deep  and  yawning  chasm  ; 
but  within  an  hour  we  have  tumbled 
down  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  from  its 
inky  depths   the   eye   still   catches  the 


gleam  of  faintly  moonlit  crags  a  thou- 
sand feet  above.  What  wonderful 
changes  in  a  single  day  !  In  the  early 
morning  a  region  real  to  us,  dear  and 
friendly  by  comparisons  known  from 
early  youth,  rapidly  transformed  by 
noonday  into  a  parched  and  burning 
country,  with  unknown  vegetal  life  ; 
again  by  eventide  transfigured  by  the 
mystical  moonlight  into  a  land  peopled 
by  goblins  and  demons  ;  and,  as  a  fit- 
ting climax,  the  cold  and  dreary  hour  of 
midnight  finds  us  plunged  in  the  abys- 
mal depths  of  the  earth,  where  every 
sound  of  the  human  voice  and  every 
stroke   of   the    horses'    hoofs   upon   the 
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stones  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  ghostly, 
terrifying  reverberations.  The  horses 
sturnble  and  stagger  in  the  Egyptian 
darkness,  and  the  low  and  muttered 
curses  of  the  driver  come  back  from 
the  surrounding  walls  as  the  very  im- 
precations of  the  Evil  One  himself.  It 
is  indeed  easy  to  believe  now  that  one 
is  taking  a  journey  to  infernal  regions. 

It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  Mr.  McCar- 
thy has  a  primitive  hostelry  only  a  mile 
ahead.  In  fact  the  warm  lamplight 
streaming  through  his  open  doorway 
offers  consolation  to  a  strained  and 
heated  brain.  Fried  eggs  and  bacon, 
hot  coffee  and  bread,  bring  one  back  to 
a  mundane  plane  and  supply  the  hun- 
ger-cravings of  a  still  mortal  man. 
Three  hours'  sleep,  and  then  we  are 
awakened  to  renew  our  journey,  more 
than  half  completed.  In  an  hour  it  is 
daylight,  and  the  canon  walls,  which 
were  so  formidable  in  the  darkness  of 
the  previous  night,  now  glow  in  rich 
and  crimson  colors  f  roin  the  early  morn- 
ing sun.  The  castellated  peaks  and  fan- 
tastic erosional  forms  on  every  hand  have 
a  peculiar  beauty,  a  harmony  in  color 
effects  of  almost  bright  carmines  blend- 
ing into  dusky  browns,  which  leaves  an 
everlasting  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Wider  and    wider    grows  the  canon 


until,  after  twenty  miles  of  heavy  drag- 
ging through  the  sands,  the  road  creeps 
out  of  its  less  steep  side  onto  the  flat 
and  barren  plain  above.  Nothing  but  a 
level  and  sun-burned  desert,  sparsely 
clothed  with  the  ever-fascinating,  infi- 
nitely varying  species  of  cacti,  will  be 
seen  until  the  environs  of  Phoenix  are 
reached,  with  one  exception,  where,  for 
a  few  miles,  we  travel  through  a  still 
broader  canon  valley,  and  stop  for  din- 
ner at  a  town  of  a  single  house. 
Hot  Springs.  Here  boil  up  from  sub- 
terranean depths  two  mammoth  hot 
springs,  and  upon  the  site  has  been 
erected  a  hotel,  to  which  come  people 
from  far  and  near — mostly  far — to  lave 
in  the  hot  borax  waters,  reputed  to  pos- 
sess great  medicinal  properties. 

Near  sunset  the  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Phoenix,  is  seen  several  miles  to  the 
fore.  The  mental  conceit  that  you  are 
out  in  the  great  Sahara  and  this  green 
vision  before  you  is  only  the  illusive 
mirage  which  entices  men,  wild  with 
thirst,  on  and  on  to  a  horrible  burning 
death,  flits  through  the  imaginative 
brain,  but  is  quickly  dispelled  within 
the  half  hour,  and  the  green  trees  take 
substantial  shape  and  little  breaths  of 
moisture-laden  air  waft  to  us  from  the 
rich,  green,  irrigated  pasture  meadow. 
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HOWEVER  much  spring  may  loiter 
it  always  in  the  end  has  the 
effect  of  coming-  suddenly.  It 
taunts  us  with  ill-kept  promises, 
and  then,  just  as  we  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  its  variable  moods,  behold  !  it 
is  here.  Warm,  sunny  half-days,  and 
cold,  gray,  misty  ones  alternate,  and 
then  one  day  out  of  the  south  comes 
a  soft,  caressing,  warm  wind,  bearing 
folds  of  dark  clouds  in  its  arms.  All 
day  and  all  night  showers  fall,  the  earth 
grows  aromatic,  the  first  toads  come 
forth,  and  in  the  morning  the  grass  is 
already  green.  The  robins  and  song 
sparrows,  the  bluebirds  and  starlings, 
put  more  heart  into  their  songs;  the  fox 
sparrow  is  turning  its  thoughts  to  the 
virgin  lands  of  northern  Canada,  where 
it  breeds  and  sweetly  sings. 

When  spring  has  prepared  her  de- 
lectable offerings,  and  summer,  fresh 
and  young,  receives  them  with  glowing 
arms,  is  the  high  tide  of  interest  for 
students  of  birds  and  flowers.  But  even 
before  May,  a  month  which  in  this  land 
and  latitude  often  wears  with  ill  grace 
the  tributes  English  verse  has  so  opu- 
lently paid  her,  there  are  many  favorite 
wild  flowers  to  be  seen,  and  many  birds 


are  here  and  in  song.  It  is  rare  that 
the  leafage  is  well  out  before  the 
fifth  month's  coming,  though  the  alders 
and  soft  maples  and  the  birches  and 
other  trees  are  in  flower.  But  of  ground 
flowers  I  have  gathered  bouquets  rare 
in  color  and  perfume  and  grace  of  out- 
line, by  the  brookside  in  April  days.  Is 
there  any  perfume  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  white  violet,  or  any  richer  coloring 
than  that  of  the  marsh  marigold  ?  And 
where  among  flowers  is  there  a  simpler 
grace  than  that  of  the  large  white  tril- 
lium  ?  Common  enough  these  are,  it  is 
true,  but  God  has  everywhere  given 
freest  of  what  is  truly  best.  Then  there 
is  found  here  abundantly  the  very  rare 
globe  flower,  and  of  violets  yellow,  blue, 
lavender  and  purple,  there  are  patches 
everywhere  as  one  walks.  Before  May- 
day, besides  these,  I  have  gathered  the 
hepatica,  the  spring  beauty,  the  blood- 
root  flower,  the  arbutus,  the  adder's 
tongue,  the  shad  bush,  the  gold  thread, 
the  cinquefoil,  the  pepper-root  flower, 
the  saxifrage,  the  Dutchman's  breeches, 
the  squirrel  corn,  the  dandelion,  the 
chickweed,  the  wood  sorrel  and  the 
shepherd's  purse. 

The  list  of  birds  that  one  may  easily 
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see  m  rambles  in  April  days,  is  more  ex- 
tensive. If  often  afoot  and  watchful 
of  eye  he  may  note  the  robin,  the  blue- 
bird,  the    yellow  warbler,  the   butcher 


song  sparrow,  the  junco,  the  red-winged 
blackbird,  the  crow  blackbird,  the 
meadow  lark,  the  horned  lark,  the 
phoebe   bird,   the  chebec,  the    chimney 


IN   APRIL    DAYS. 


bird,  the  barn  swallow,  the  vesper  spar- 
row, the  white-throated  sparrow,  the 
English  sparrow,  the  tree  sparrow,  the 
chipping  sparrow,  the  field  sparrow,  the 


swift,  the  downy  woodpecker,  the  hairy 
woodpecker,  the  red-headed  woodpeck- 
er, the  flicker,  the  kingfisher,  the  cedar 
bird,    the    chickadee,   the   cowbird,  the 
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blue  jay,  the  crow,  the  purple  finch,  the 
house  wren,  the  white-breasted  nuthatch 
and  the  towhee.  He  will  probably  also 
see  two  varieties  of  hawks ;  he  will 
certainly  hear  the  oven-bird  at  the  very 
close  of  the  month,  and  he  may  see  the 
catbird  and  brown  thrasher. 

The  song  sparrow  sometimes  winters 
here,  but  is  not  at  all  common  as  a 
permanent  resident.  Robins  and  blue- 
birds are  seldom  seen  until  mid-March, 
though  I  have  met  with  adventuresome 
robins  in  thick  woods  as  early  as  the 
last  of  February.  I  should  say  that  the 
difference  in  seasons  influences  the  song 
sparrow's  migrations  less  than  the  mi- 
grations of  any  other  bird.  It  comes 
usually  just  behind  the  first  robins,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  fox  sparrow  is 
usually  here  as  a  transient  visitant. 
Meadow  larks  and  phoebe  birds  arrive 
usually  about  the  20th  to  the  25th  of 
March,  and  tree  sparrows  are  abundant 
from  this  time  until  mid-May,  when  they 
have  mostly  passed  further  north.  The 
vesper  sparrow  is  with  us  the  first  week 
in  April;  and  that  beautiful  and  spirited 
little  bird,  whose  song  is  so  like  himself, 
called  the  purple  finch,  though  he  never 
wears  so  much  as  one  purple  feather,  is 
first  seen  here  the  second  or  third  week 
in  March.  After  these  come  the  hosts 
of  summer  visitants.  The  purple  finch 
is  a  prime  favorite  with  many.  He  is  a 
true  Bohemian.  He  makes  his  home 
anywhere,  in  rocky  solitudes  or  in  house 
gardens,  and  builds  mostly  in  coniferous 
trees  at  any  height.  It  is  charged  against 
him  that  he  eats  the  buds  of  early  fruit, 
and  the  charge  falls  in  with  his  gypsy 
temperament.  He  is  an  ardent  lover 
and  in  mating  season  sings  his  best.  He 
sings  upon  the  wing  often,  and  his  flight, 
like  his  song,  is  brave  and  dashing. 

The  first  of  the  birds  to  arrive  are  not 
always  the  first  to  nest.  The  meadow 
lark  nests  long  after  the  phoebe,  and 
the  robin  a  little  after  the  bluebird, 
while  that  happy  little  bird,  with  us  to 
some  extent  a  permanent  resident,  the 
American  goldfinch  or  thistle-bird,  is 
one  of  the  last  birds,  if  not  the  very 
last,  to  build  at  all.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  nothing  do  birds  vary  more  with 
different  seasons  than  in  time  of  nest- 
building. 

But  bird  individuality  is  most  pleas- 
ingly if  not  most  conspicuously  expresed 
in  song.  What  degrees  of  excellence 
there   are  even  among   the   sparrows ! 


There  are  real  Campaninis  among  the 
rose-breasted  grossbeaks  and  real  Scal- 
chis  among  the  thrushes.  Not  all  the 
mocking-birds  are  mockers,  and  there  is 
an  occasional  catbird  which  can  imitate 
the  sweetest  of  song  birds  with  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency.  I  am  convinced 
that  environment  and  education  are  po- 
tent factors  in  respect  to  quality  of  bird 
song.  The  thrushes  I  have  heard  sing 
in  the  West  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  I 
may  hear  beside  the  Easternbrooks  in  the 
late  spring,  and  I  haveheardcatbirds  sing 
in  the  middle  South,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  hear  the  stirring  and  in- 
spiriting songs  of  colonies  of  cardinals, 
as  they  never  sing  here.  I  remember 
having  once  heard  a  certain  gifted  and 
highly  trained  vesper  sparrow  sing  from 
his  perch  on  a  stump  fence  near  the 
brookside  as  I  did  not  suppose  a  vesper 
sparrow  could  sing.-  He  seemed  aware 
of  and  satisfied  with  his  auditor  and 
proud  of  his  song,  and  lifted  his  little 
head  high.  How  his  tiny  throat  did 
quiver,  and  oh  !  what  a  dainty,  sweet 
treble  came  attuned  to  his  happy  little 
heart!  I  applauded,  and  he  turned  and 
faced  me  and  sang  again.  And  then  I 
cried  bravo,  and  he  flew  away.  What 
songsters  some  of  this  sparrow  family 
are  when  you  judge  them  aright !  This 
one  sang  to  make  me  withdraw  my  judg- 
ment of  the  superexcellence  of  the  song 
sparrow  and  the  fox  sparrow.  How 
many  times  have  I  awarded  the  palm  to 
one  species,  only  to  retract  in  favor  of 
another !  I  recall  now  a  morning  in  early 
spring,  when  I  for  the  first  time  heard  a 
pine-woods'  sparrow.  He  must  have 
been  a  very  prince  of  song  among  his 
own  kind,  and  he  sang  to  me  and  my 
donkey  from  the  top  of  a  wild  orange 
tree  near  the  town  of  Palatka,  Florida. 
Even  the  soul  of  the  donkey,  I  felt,  must 
respond  to  such  a  jocund  song,  and  I 
emphatically  declared  him  the  prince  of 
sparrow  vocalists.  Nothing,  I  swore, 
would  shake  my  constancy  to  him.  But 
alas!  two  months  later  a  fox  sparrow, 
singing  in  northern  Ontario,  again  con- 
fused my  judgment.  It  seems  tome  that 
I  havenever  seen  the  lovable  littlewhite- 
tailed  vespers  so  plentiful  as  this  year, 
nor  ever  heard  them  sing  with  such  a 
tender  quality  of  tone.  But  I  make  bold 
to  venture  the  opinion  that  different  in- 
dividuals among  catbirds  differ  more  in 
song  than  the  individuals  of  any  other 
species.     I  have  heard  their  song  when 
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I  would  not  have  cared  for  an  interrup- 
tion by  the  hermit-thrush  or  the  rose- 
breasted  grossbeak.  Not  long  ago,when 
walking  in  the  fields  just  before  sunrise, 
there  suddenly  reached  my  ears  a  mag- 
nificent but  unfamiliar  bird  song,  beauti- 
ful in  execution,  clear  and  soft  as  a  flute. 
I  stole  cautiously  along  some  low  bushes 
and  found  the  smger — a  male  catbird 
singing  from  the  nest.  1 1  was  a  new  dis- 
covery to  me,  though  I  had  read  of  such 
a  thing. 

This  bird  has  always  been  a  favorite 
of  mine  in  spite  of  his  love  of  buffoonery 
and  his  harsh  call  note.  He  is  a  bird 
of  honor,  though  so  full  of  foolish  pranks. 
He  is  often  accused,  by  those  who  pre- 
tend to  know  birds,  of  being  sulky  and 
unsocial,  but  in  truth  he  is  neither.  He 
is  very  intelligent  and  friendly  when 
overtures  are  properly  made,  and,  when 
he  has  a  mind  to,  can  sing  a  variety  of 
songs.  His  sterling  qualities  far  out- 
weigh his  clownish  tricks.  He  is  a  brave 
and  tender  parent,  and  has  often  been 
known  to  care  for  the  abandoned  young 
of  other  species.  The  catbirds'  nests 
vary  as  much  in  locality  and  workman- 
ship as  those  of  any  variety  with  which 
1  am  acquainted.  The  one  from  which 
my  vocalist  sang  was  neatly  made  next 
the  trunk  of  a  hemlock  bush  and  was 
not  over  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  was  woven  of  fine  grass  and  horse- 
hair, and  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
rootlets.  It  was  shallow  and  broad  and 
well  concealed. 

This  variety  of  birds  when  nesting  near 
habitations  will  become  very  familiar, 
but  they  will  never  court  favor  from  man 
or  other  bird.  Once,  in  early  summer, 
when  walking  along  the  edge  of  a  mixed 
wood,  a  female  song  sparrow  jumped 
from  the  ground  with  such  a  frightened 
note  that  I  felt  its  nest  must  be  near  my 
feet.  As  I  bent  to  look,  a  catbird  flew  into 
some  low  alders  just  above  me  and  began 
screaming  in  such  an  angry  manner  that 
I  forgot  my  first  purpose  in  the  certainty 
that  I  was  encroaching  near  the  home 
of  the  catbird,  and  I  began  a  careful 
search  for  a  higher  nest.  Through  the 
dense  bushes  I  pushed  my  way,  while 
the  catbird,  joined  by  his  mate,  who 
clucked  in  a  rasping  manner,  screamed 
louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  (I  am 
sure  of  it)  broke  into  open  bird  profanity. 
How  he  abused  me,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
for  no  personal  reason,  as  no  nest  of  his 
proved  to  be  near  !     When  convinced  of 


this  I  went  back  and  found  the  sparrow's 
nest  with  five  fledglings  in  it.  Still  the 
catbird  cursed  me  with  unbroken  wrath, 
and,  when  I  withdrew,  followed  me 
through  the  thicket  with  jeers.  Five 
minutes  later  I  returned  with  a  worm 
tor  the  little  sparrows,  and  found  the 
catbird  chasing  the  mother  about  the 
bushes  with  much  bluster. 

The  catbird  is  certainly  the  very  mosi 
jocular  of  birds,  though  half  unconscious 
of  his  humor.  In  fact,  a  true  Irish  na- 
ture is  his.  It's  ho,  for  a  fight !  and  a  fig 
where  the  odds  are.  He  abused  me  for 
the  sparrow,  and  abused  the  sparrow  for 
the  mere  fun  of  the  thing,  but  had  any 
accident  befallen  the  smaller  parent 
birds  the  catbirds  would  no  doubt  have 
cared  for  the  young  sparrows  and  been 
more  than  repaid  if  a  chance  offered  to 
do  battle  for  the  little  ones  with  some 
voracious  blackbird. 

All  birds  are  very  much  more  local 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Once  you 
have  found  the  haunts  of  a  particular 
bird,  it  is,  in  most  instances,  not  at  all 
difficult  to  meet  with  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  catbird  is  especially  fond  of 
certain  spots  and,  widely  as  he  is  dis- 
tributed, is  individually  little  given  to 
wandering.  I  know  a  path  that  turns 
away  from  the  high  road  and  leads  to  a 
small  spring.  It  is  a  very  short  path, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long,  and 
it  is  bordered  with  alder  bushes.  Here 
I  may  be  certain  of  finding  any  day 
now  four  catbirds.  If  they  are  not  at 
home  when  I  first  enter  their  inviting 
arbor,  I  have  only  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
and  they  will  return.  They  are  never 
far  away.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
two  of  them  one  variable  spring  day 
long  ago,  a  day  that  alternated  with 
smiles  of  bright  sunshine  and  spiteful 
spittings  of  rain.  I  had  run  under  the 
bushes  for  shelter,  and  found  this  pair  of 
birds  perched  just  above  me,  and  seem- 
ingly much  averse  to  taking  wing.  We 
became  good  friends  at  once.  The  birds 
see  so  many  people  going  to  and  from 
the  spring  that  they  are  as  familiar  and 
approachable  as  robins.  Four  summers 
at  least  they  have  nested  here,  and  when 
their  young  are  hatched  and  flown,  the 
parent  birds  linger  about  the  place  as  if 
it  were  fraught  with  pleasant  associa- 
tions. This  spring  I  was  on  hand  to 
welcome  their  arrival,  and  I  like  to 
think  they  recognized  me.  They  were 
very  familiar  from  the  first,  and  when  I 
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broug"ht  them  some  carefully  selected 
material  with  which  to  construct  theii' 
nest,  they  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  one  does  accept  favors  from 
trusted  friends.  A  new  pair  came  a 
few  days  later  and  built  near  them — 
some  acquaintances,  perhaps,  met  during 
the  sojourn  south,  to  whom  they  had 
commended  the  spot.  The  catbird  stays 
with  us,  as  a  usual  thing,  until  the  last 
of  October.  A  brown  thrasher  and  his 
mate  nested  in  these  same  alder  bushes 
this  spring.  The  male,  1  thought,  was 
an  exceptional  musician.  Commonly 
known  as  the  brown  thrush,  this  bird  is 
no  more  a  thrush  than  the  meadow  lark 
is  a  lark  or  the  chimney  swallow  is  a 
swallow.  He  belongs  to  the  family 
Troglodytidae  [Harporhynchus  rufus — 
Linn.)  and  is  own  cousin  to  the  catbird 
and  mocking  bird.  His  reputation  as  a 
singer  is  high,  though  to  my  mind  he  is 
distinctly  inferior  to  a  number  of  song- 
sters which  have  received  no  especial 
laudation.  He  knows  but  one  song. 
He  sings  it  brilliantly,  it  is  true,  and  his 
notes  are  rich  and  ringing,  but  he  has 
none  of  the  sympathetic  quality  of  tone 
of  the  true  thrushes.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  a  handsome,  inspiriting,  optimistic 
bird,  to  whom  I  am  always  glad  to  do 
homage. 

As  the  end  of  May  is  the  time  of  all 
the  year  when  bird  life  is  most  abun- 
dant, most  musical  and  most  interesting, 
so  the  hour  of  sunrise  is  its  superlative 
hour — the  time  of  all  the  day  in  which 
to  know  and  enjoy  birds  best.  Those 
who  have  never  slept  in  the  open  air 
and  been  awakened  by  the  dawn  have 
yet  to  learn  the  real  beatitude  of  sleep. 
Above  all,  if  such  a  one  has  guessed 
something  of  the  glory  and  the  beauty 
of  the  great  out-of-door  world,  he  has 
never  felt  his  real  nearness  to  it  or 
known  aught  of  his  heritage  of  brother- 
hood to  the  universe.  "  Night  is  a  dead, 
monotonous  period  under  a  roof,  but  in 
the  open  world  it  passes  lightly  with  its 
stars  and  dews  and  perfumes,  and  the 
hours  are  marked  by  changes  in  the 
face  of  nature.  What  seems  a  kind  of 
temporal  death  to  people  choked  be- 
tween walls  and  curtains  is  only  a  light 
and  living  slumber  to  the  man  who 
sleeps  afield." 

It  was  the  last  day  but  two  in  the 
month  of  May — a  Saturday,  warm  and 
bright  and  cloudless.  The  afternoon 
was  waning  and  I  was  afoot  in  the  fields, 


bound  for  the  glen  and  the  brook.  I 
meant  to  pass  the  night  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing in  the  open  air  away  from  human 
society,  and  I  knew  my  Sabbath  would 
be  full  of  worship.  Once  away  from  the 
town,  the  constant  gurgling  melody  of 
hundreds  of  bobolinks,  the  sweet,prayer- 
ful  call  of  the  meadow  larks,  and  every- 
where the  fresh  odor  of  the  fields,  calm- 
ed my  spirit  as  no  arts  of  man  ever  have. 
I  climbed  fences  and  passed  through 
bits  of  woods  where  brilliant  little 
warblers  were  restlessly  flitting  among 
the  leaves.  Why  is  it  that  some  groves 
teem  with  bird  life,  and  others  near  by 
and  quite  as  seductive  are  almost  with- 
out it  ?  Again,  how  odd  it  is  that  one 
variety  or  species  should  be  so  abun- 
dant in  this  wood  and  altogether  absent 
in  the  next,  where  another  variety  of 
similar  habits  is  found  !  The  habits  of 
the  same  species,  as  above  stated,  are 
often  noticeably  different  in  different 
localities.  I  paused  by  a  little  oak  tree 
to  hear  a  house-wren  sing,  and,  looking 
away  to  the  white  road,  saw  a  file  of 
wheelmen  swiftly  scudding  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  Thoreau  declared  that  one  who 
travels  by  the  highway  sees  only  the 
fences.  I  was  in  the  fields,  sauntering 
on  without  haste  or  labor,  gathering 
violets  as  I  went,  listening  to  bird  ves- 
pers and  breathing  air  that  tasted  of 
health.  I  felt  pity  for  the  deluded 
wheelmen  laboring  there  in  the  dust 
and  calling  it  pleasure.  Country  walks 
are  man's  best  and  most  profitable  exer- 
cise. The  nation  that  walks  most  is 
healthiest  and  happiest.  There  should 
be  footpaths  through  every  field  and 
wood,  as  in  England,  that  we,  too,  may 
become  much  enduring.  Rural  walks 
are  the  kind  of  prayers  the  goddess 
Hygeia  soonest  answers. 

What  views  I  had  from  the  hilltops 
as  I  went !  What  studies  of  green  and 
blue  and  gold  !  How  luminously  peace- 
ful the  waving  country  looked  !  Pic- 
turesque fences  built  of  old  stumps 
climbed  the  hills  ;  sleek  cattle  were 
grazing  in  fields  sweet  with  clover.  To 
the  left  lay  the  broad  expanse'  of  the 
lake,  over  which  the  sun,  yellowing  to 
his  death,  spread  a  cloth  of  gold.  And 
never  for  a  moment  were  the  birds 
silent.  What  sweet  accord  there  is 
everywhere  throughout  God's  great 
universe  !  The  chipping  sparrow  there 
on  the  fence-rail  has  timed  his  faint 
treble  to  the  revolutions  of  the  planets! 
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I  crossed  a  tiny  rill  that  was  hasten- 
ing its  waters  to  the  brook,  and  bent  for 
a  moment  over  a  quiet  expanse  to  watch 
a  species  of  water-beetle  at  play  with 
its  young.  This  way  and  that  the  par- 
ent beetle  zigzagged  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and,  close  beside  it,  its  brood 
of  seven  little  ones  played  at  criss-cross. 
Happy  family !  It  is  a  cruel  science 
that  would  teach  that  love  is  not  even 
here  and  everywhere. 

Where  the  brook  falls  asleep  in  the 
lap  of  the  woods  I  spread  my  blanket 
for  the  night.  Tall  as  their  sisters  of  the 
tropics,  the  trees  lifted  their  heads  over 
me  from  the  slopes  on  either  side. 
There  is  something  very  companionable 
about  trees.  They  are  symbols  of  pa- 
tience and  beauty  and  strength,  and  to 
how  many  of  our  needs  they  minister  ! 
To  sleep  among  them  surpasses  any 
luxury  man  has  devised,  for  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  wood  is  above  all  others 
pleasant  and  restorative  and  vitalizing. 
A  robin  which  had  nested  in  the  thick 
woods  sang  its  evening  song  as  I  made 
my  bed.  The  bird  had  lived  so  long 
among  the  thrushes  that  its  notes  had 
become  slow  and  mellow.  Robins  are 
sometimes  imitators.  I  have  heard  from 
credible  authority  of  a  robin,  born  in 
captivity,  which  had  been  taught  to  sing 
a  waltz  air,  a  thing  quite  common  with 
canaries.  Two  or  three  varieties  of 
wood  warblers  sang  fitfully  as  night  fell, 
and  now  and  again  I  heard  far  away 
the  matchless  song  of  the  wood  thrush. 


To  hear  this  bird  for  the  first  time  is  an 
unforgettable  experience.  It  is  as  if  a 
new  spiritual  sense  were  suddenly  given 
one.  In  Thoreau's  "  Summer"  there  is 
a  passage  which  I  never  tire  of  reading, 
and  which  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  transcribing  here.  "  Some 
birds,"  he  says,  "  are  poets  and  sing  all 
summer.  They  are  the  true  singers. 
Any  man  can  write  verses  in  the  love 
season.  I  am  reminded  of  this  while  we 
rest  in  the  shade  and  listen  to  a  wood 
thrush  now,  just  before  sunset.  .  .  .  The 
wood  thrush's  is  no  opera  music.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  composition  as  the 
strain,  the  tone,  that  interests  us — cool 
bars  of  melody  from  the  atmosphere  of 
everlasting  morning  or  evening.  It  is 
the  quality  of  the  sound,  not  the  se- 
quence. In  the  pewee's  note  there  is 
some  sultriness,  but  in  the  thrush's, 
though  heard  at  noon,  there  is  the 
liquid  coolness  of  things  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  springs.  The  thrush's 
alone  declares  the  immortal  wealth  and 
vigor  that  is  in  the  forest.  Here  is  a 
bird  in  whose  strain  the  story  is  told. 
Whenever  a  man  hears  it,  he  is  young 
and  nature  is  in  her  spring  ;  wherever 
he  hears  it,  there  is  a  new  world  and 
one  country,  and  the  gates  of  heaven 
are  not  shut  against  him.  Most  other 
birds  sing,  from  the  level  of  my  ordinary 
cheerful  hours,  a  carol,  but  this  bird 
never  fails  to  speak  to  me,  out  of  an  ether 
purer  than  that  I  breathe,  of  immortal 
vigor  and  beauty." 


Photo  by  T.  J.  Pre-ton,  Jr. 
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To  cruise  with  pleasure  from  port 
to  port  and  to  win  races — the 
yacht  owner  must  remember  that 
he  can  do  neither  unless  his  sail- 
ing-master thoroughly  understands  his 
business.  Whether  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, the  skipper  must  be  a  man  of 
dash  and  daring  tempered  with  a  mod- 
est soupcon  of  discretion,  active,  vigil- 
ant, with  his  weather  eye  wide  open  at 
all  times  and  seasons.  He  must  have 
the  knack  of  handling  men  so  as  to  get 
every  foot-pound  of  energy  out  of  them 
that  is  in  them.  He  should  be  a  strict, 
but  not  necessarily  a  stern,  disciplin- 
arian; and  he  should  have  sufficient  dip- 
lomatic instinct  in  his  make-up  to  know 
when  to  wink  at  a  slight  lapse  on  the 
part  of  a  generally  capable  and  faith- 
ful blue- jacket. 

The  personnel  of  the  racing  yacht  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and,  if  not  of 
the  best,  the  career  of  the  vessel  is  not 
likely  to  be  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
success.  The  man  in  command  must 
have  the  rare  gift  of  personal  magnet- 
ism, the  art  of  inspiring  enthusiasm,  of 
compelling  victory.  A  cool  head  is  no 
less  necessary  than  are  nerves  of  steel. 
He  must  be  a  splendid  helmsman,  a  good 
practical  seaman  and  skillful  navigator. 
A  man  possessed  of  all  these  attri- 
butes commands  high  wages  and  de- 
serves all  he  can  get.  The  discipline  of 
his  yacht  is  perfect.  Everything  goes 
with  the  precision  of  clockwork,  at  sea 
or  in  port.  He  is  prepared  for  every 
emergency  that  may  arise  when  at  an- 
chor or  under  way,  and  is  never  caught 
napping.  Keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  interests  of  his  owner,  he  is  also 
careful  of  his  crew,  being  fully  aware 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  discon- 
tented forecastle,  and  knowing  that 
sulky  or  surly  sailors  never  yet  were 
conducive  to  the  capturing  of  sea  tro 
phies.  A  good  skipper  must  therefore 
be  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  alive 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  and  frailties  of 
sailors,  who  have  in  good  sooth  as  many 
whims  and  vagaries  as  silly  schoolgirls 
in  the  transition  stage  of  development. 
In  fact  he  should  be  quite  a  past  master  in 


the  cunning  art  of  "jollying  along."  It 
is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  men 
there  are  who  possess  all  these  qualifica- 
tions. Modest,  unassuming  men,  skill- 
ful navigators  and  seamen  they  will 
prove  to  be,  and  you  can  avail  yourself 
of  their  services  for  a  moderate  compen- 
sation. 

There  is  no  fixed  scale  of  wages  for  a 
yacht  skipper.  The  sailing-master  of  a 
large  steam  yacht  may  be  paid  $3,000  a 
year,  while  the  skipper  of  a  racing  5 1  -foot- 
er might  think  himself  lucky  if  he  gets 
$80  a  month  with  the  prospect  of  being 
paid  off  when  the  yacht  goes  out  of  com- 
mission. This  practice  of  engaging  a 
skipper  for  the  season  seems  to  me  to 
be  short-sighted  policy.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  a  captain  hired  for  three 
months  only  will  take  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  the  vessel.  He  would  be 
more  than  human  if  he  lay  awake  nights, 
scheming  how  to  save  his  owner  money. 
Whereas,  an  honest,  conscientious  skip- 
per, assured  of  receiving  living  wages 
all  the  year  round,  will  more  than  earn 
his  salary  by  the  extra  care  he  takes  of 
the  yacht.  He  naturally  looks  upon 
the  vessel  as  a  prime  source  of  revenue. 
He  realizes  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to 
run  her  as  economically  as  possible,  to 
keep  her  in  thorough  repair  and  order 
at  the  least  possible  cost,  to  make  life 
aboard  her  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  his 
owner  and  his  guests,  to  win  as  many 
prizes  as  he  can  if  the  boat  is  a  racer,  or 
if  simply  a  cruiser  to  get  her  talked 
about  for  a  phenomenally  fast  passage 
from  one  port  to  another,  for  beating  a 
rival  of  approximate  size  by  a  handsome 
margin,  or  for  successfully  reaching  her 
destination  in  a  heavy  blow,  when  other 
boats  were  glad  to  scud  under  bare  poles 
for  a  harbor.  These  little  acts  if  per- 
formed with  tact,  make  an  owner  prouder 
than  ever  of  his  yacht  and  more  appreci- 
ative of  the  services  of  his  skipper. 

Permit  me  to  illustrate.  A  friend  of 
mine  several  winters  ago  purposed  to 
buy  a  schooner  and  fit  her  out  for  a 
West  Indian  cruise.  He  provided  him- 
self with  a  number  of  tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  several  vessels  laid  up  in  a  dock 


*  From  the  Author's  forthcoming  book,  "Yachting-  Wrinkles." 
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at  South  Brooklyn.  He  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  on  a  prospecting  tour. 
It  was  a  dirty  day,  sleet,  snow  and  wind 
being  the  objectionable  features  that 
confronted  us. 

Our  first  port  of  call  was  the  office  of 
the  dock,  where  we  found  a  man  in 
charge  who  examined  our  credentials 
and  sent  to  a  neighboring  tavern  for  the 
"ship-keeper,"  who  he  said  had  "gone 
to  lunch."  In  about  half  an  hour  this 
functionary  made  his  appearance,  and 
piloted  us  to  the  pier  where  several 
schooners  which  we  desired  to  look  at 
were  moored.  We  boarded  the  first  on 
our  list,  a  cruising  vessel  of  some  celeb- 
rity, whose  owner  desired  to  sell  her,  as 
he  was  building  a  steamer.  The  decks 
were  deep  with  water,  the  scuppers  be- 
ing obstructed.  Everywhere  were  signs 
of  disgraceful  neglect.  The  binnacle 
was  a  mass  of  verdigris.  Costly  and  ar- 
tistic wood  carving  was  without  protec- 
tion from  the  weather.  The  handsome 
companionway  of  mahogany  was  with- 
out a  canvas  cover.  Going  below  we 
found  everything  mildewed  and  musty. 
The  bedding  in  the  berths  was  damp. 
Water  trickled  from  the  deck  beams. 
What  really  had  been  a  most  attractive 
interior  presented  an  appearance  of 
dampness  most  dispiriting,  as  well  as 
every  evidence  of  decay.  It  was  indeed 
pitiable  to  see  such  a  fine  vessel  in  so 
sad  a  plight.  We  passed  on,  and  in- 
spected two  other  craft  whose  condition 
was  only  slightly  better,  and  which  pre- 
sented few  attractions  from  a  purchaser's 
point  of  view. 

The  next  yacht  we  visited  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  others.  A  hand- 
some, sunburned  man  greeted  us  at  the 
gangway,  and  after  we  had  explained 
our  mission,  invited  us  below.  He  was 
the  captain  of  the  schooner,  he  told  us, 
and  was  spending  the  winter  aboard  of 
her.  Stepping  down  into  the  cabin  we 
saw  a  snug  and  cozy  saloon,  a  cheerful 
fire  burning  in  the  open  grate,  every- 
thing bright  and  spick  and  span,  as 
though  the  yacht  was  in  Newport  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  A  pretty  young 
woman  was  at  work  at  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, while  a  pampered  Persian  cat 
basked  luxuriously  in  front  of  the  fire, 
on  a  handsome  rug. 

"This  is  my  wife,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  and  then  he  showed  us  all  over  the 
vessel  from  right  forward  to  right  aft. 
The  staterooms  were  in  perfect  order. 


not  a  sign  of  damp  or  mildew  anywhere. 
Everything  was  clean  and  spotless  as  a 
new  pin.  We  found  that  the  skipper 
had  been  in  charge  of  her  from  the  day 
of  her  launch,  that  he  and  the  steward 
and  a  boy  lived  on  her  every  winter  and 
kept  her  in  thorough  order  outside  and 
inside. 

We  were  shown  the  logs  of  several 
deep-water  cruises  she  had  made,  to- 
gether with  track  charts  of  the  voyages. 
We  were  entertained  with  an  intelligent 
and  interesting  description  of  the  yacht's 
behavior  in  a  hurricane  off  Bermuda, 
given  with  a  wealth  of  seamanlike  de- 
tail, which  we  both  hugely  enjoyed.  It 
was  evident  that  the  skipper  was  a  firm 
believer  in  his  boat,  and  that  he  had 
tended  her  with  care  and  loving  kind- 
ness from  her  christening  to  that  day. 
He  explained  that  his  owner  had  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  hated  the  sea,  and 
that  the  vessel  was  in  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

That  schooner  now  flies  my  friend's 
private  signal,  and  that  same  skipper  is 
still  her  sailing-master,  and,  according 
to  his  employer,  is  worth  his  weight  in 
gold.  This  practical  illustration  may 
demonstrate  the  advantage  of  employ- 
ing a  sailing-master  by  the  year  and  not 
by  the  season. 

Every  word  I  have  written  about  a 
skipper  applies,  in  the  case  of  a  steam 
yacht,  to  the  engineer.  And  if  possible, 
still  more  strongly,  for  the  deterioration 
of  marine  engines  left  without  care  or 
protection  is  both  rapid  and,  I  need 
hardly  add,  costly  in  the  extreme, 

I  strongly  advise  a  yacht-owner  who 
thinks  he  has  the  skill  and  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  command  of  a  yacht,  to 
assume  command  himself  and  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  professional  sail- 
ing-master. Let  him  ship  a  competent 
man  as  mate  and  give  him  to  understand 
that  his  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  owner's 
orders,  and  simply  to  act  as  executive 
officer.  It  is  impossible  that  a  yacht  can 
have  two  captains  and  turn  out  a  cup 
winner.  Jacob  found  two  wives  in  the 
same  house  quite  incompatible  ;  and  the 
discipline  of  a  racing  craft  with  the 
owner  and  the  sailing-master  both  issu- 
ing commands  at  the  same  time  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  lax,  and  with  lax  disci- 
pline races  cannot  be  won. 

The  treatment  of  the  sailing-master  by 
the  yacht  owner  varies  according  to 
the  temperament  and  disposition  of  the 
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latter.  A  gentleman  is  incapable  of 
rudeness  to  an  employe — especially  to  a 
man  holding  so  responsible  a  position, 
and  in  charge  of  such  a  valuable  piece  of 
personal  property  as  a  yacht.  The  judi- 
cious owner  always  treats  his  skipper 
with  respect.  If  he  desires  to  preserve 
proper  discipline  aboard,  he  will  let  the 
crew  see  that  the  captain  has  his  en- 
tire confidence.  The  owner,  therefore, 
should  always  give  his  orders  to  the 
skipper,  who  will  then  communicate 
them  to  the  crew.  For  instance,  if  he 
wants  a  boat  lowered  he  should  not  sing 
out  to  the  crew  to  lay  aft  and  lower  the 
launch.  That  would  be  a  grave  breach 
of  yachting  etiquette.  The  correct 
course  to  pursue  is  to  tell  the  captain 
that  he  wants  the  boat,  and  leave  to  him 
the  issuance  of  the  necessary  commands 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  wish.  This 
may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  it  is  really 
of  importance.  If  neglected,  it  is  sub- 
versive of  discipline.     The  owner  should 

always  address  the  master  as  Mr. , 

never  as  "  Skipper  "  or  "  Cap,"  as  is  too 
often  the  case  aboard  a  certain  class  of 
craft  conducted  after  slipshod  methods. 
The  men  should  alwa3^s  address  the 
sailing-master,  and  also  the  mate,  as 
"  Sir,"  and  no  departure  from  this  rule 
should  be  tolerated.  The  sailing-mas- 
ter should  be  held  responsible  for  any 
breach  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
crew,  and  his  authority  should  always 
be  sustained  by  the  owner. 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  sailing- 
rriaster  who,  not  content  with  tyranniz- 
ing over  the  crew,  has  held  the  owner  in 
complete  subjection.  It  may  be  readily 
surmised  what  kind  of  worms  these 
owners  were.  But  take  yacht  skippers 
by  and  large,  the  average  is  worthy  of 
confidence  and  respect.  The  percent- 
age of  black  sheep  among  them  is  al- 
most infinitesimal.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  mates  and  the  men. 

Having  secured  your  skipper  let  him 
ship  the  crew.  If  your  yacht  is  a  large 
vessel  you  will  need  a  mate.  In  the  in- 
terest of  harmony  it  is  advisable  to  let 
the  skipper  have  some  say  in  the  matter 
of  his  selection.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
look  over  his  credentials,  with  a  view  to 
finding  out  if  he  is  competent  to  take 
charge  of  the  vessel  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  befalling  the  captain.  If  you 
contemplate  a  blue- water  voyage,  be 
careful  that  the  mate  is  a  navigator  and 
has  the  requisite  license.     If  deprived 


of  the  services  of  your  skipper  by  any 
unforeseen  cause,  it  would  be  awkward 
to  find  yourself,  say,  a  thousand  miles 
from  land,  with  nobody  aboard  capable 
of  finding  the  vessel's  position  otherwise 
than  by  dead  reckoning — a  hit  or  miss 
method  always  unreliable. 

The  wages  of  mates  vary.  Some  of 
them  are  paid  $io  or  $15  a  month  inore 
than  the  men,  whose  pay  ranges  be- 
tween $25  and  $30  a  month.  This  is 
much  more  than  is  paid  to  English 
3'acht  sailors,  who  have  to  feed  them- 
selves out  of  their  pay. 

The  mate's  duty  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  yacht  when  the  master  is  below. 
When  the  master  is  on  deck  the  mate's 
station  is  forward.  He  superintends 
the  setting,  taking  in  and  trimming  of 
sails,  and  in  a  general  way  carries  out 
the  skipper's  orders.  He  is  a  very  im- 
portant man  in  a  race,  for  then  the 
captain's  place  is  at  the  helm  and  the 
mate  is  responsible  for  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  vessel  and  the  prompt  setting 
of  balloon  sails.  If  any  of  the  running 
gear  gets  foul  or  parts  he  is  tolerably 
certain  of  a  brisk  dressing-down,  espe- 
cially if  the  mishap  causes  the  loss  of 
the  race.  The  reason  of  this  is  because 
he  has  charge  of  all  the  gear  and  sails 
and  spars,  and  is  responsible  for  their 
being  always  in  good  condition. 

The  mate  superintends  the  work  of 
getting  Tinder  way,  sees  the  head-sails 
clear  for  hoisting,  looks  after  the  wind- 
lass, sees  that  the  hose  is  played  on  the 
chain  cable  if  the  vessel  has  brought  up 
on  muddy  bottom.  Also  when  coming 
to  anchor  he  sees  that  the  mud-hook  is 
clear  for  letting  go,  all  halyards  ready 
for  lowering,  booms  in  good  shape  for 
swinging  out,  and  the  boats  in  good  con- 
dition for  lowering.  The  captain  is  in 
command  of  the  starboard  watch,  and 
the  mate  takes  hold  of  the  port  watch. 
In  long  runs  the  watches  are  set  as  in 
ocean  steamers,  the  men  taking  two- 
hour  tricks  at  the  helm  and  the  same 
on  the  lookout. 

The  mate,  as  executive  officer,  super- 
intends the  washing  down  of  the  decks 
in  the  morning,  and  is  held  responsible 
for  the  yacht's  ship-shape  appearance. 
If  any  Irish  pennants  are  seen  towing 
overboard  or  if  there  is  a  speck  of  dirt 
anywhere  to  be  found,  the  mate'  is 
brought  up  with  a  round  turn.  A  good 
mate  is  invaluable,  and  if  he  and  the 
sailing  -  master   work   in    harmony   to- 
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gether,  the  yacht,  so  far  as  discipline  is 
concerned,  will  be  perfect,  and  the  ves- 
sel will  be  a  pleasant  one  for  all  hands. 
The  mate  in  large  steam  yachts  has 
generally  the  charge  of  the  launch, 
bringing  aboard  guests  and  taking  them 
ashore.  It  is  imperative  that  he  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  boat-handling  and  that  he  should  be  a 
smart,  all-round  man  in  every  detail. 

Only  very  large  craft  carry  a  boat- 
swain. His  duty  is  to  care  for  the  rig- 
ging and  "  pipe  the  side."  Personally,  I 
like  to  hear  the  cheery  sound  of  his 
whistle.  It  reminds  me  of  old  times. 
The  boatswain  nowadays  finds  no  occu- 
pation for  his  "call"  on  a  racing  craft. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  the  leading  yachting  nations  of  the 
world.  The  yachting  flags  of  both 
countries  have  been  seen  in  nearly  every 
harbor  of  the  globe.  France,  Italy  and 
Germany  have  during  the  last  decade 
made  some  noticeable  progress  in  the 
pastime,  but  neither  in  racing  nor  in 
cruising  have  they  accomplished  any- 
thing of  real  significance. 

For  instance,  how  galling  m-ust  it 
have  been  to  the  patriotic  pride  of  the 
German  Emperor  to  be  forced  to  sail 
his  imperial  racing  cutter,  Meteor,  de- 
signed by  a  Scotchman  and  built  on  the 
Clyde,  with  a  crew  of  Hampshire  and 
Essex  sailors.  But  stern  necessity  com- 
pelled him.  The  German  seaman  has 
many  merits,  but  he  doesn't  show  up 
to  advantage  aboard  a  racing  cutter. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  Em- 
peror would  have  trained  a  crew  of 
Germans  especially  for  the  task,  but  the 
idea  either  did  not  occur  to  him  or  was 
judged  not  to  be  feasible. 

He  might  have  followed  the  example 
of  our  countryman,  Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin, 
the  managing  owner  of  the  Defender, 
who  in  1895  turned  the  tables  on  certain 
of  his  British  critics,  who  had  declared 
that  no  American  crew  could  possibly 
beat  the  trained  British  yacht  sailors  who 
formed  the  crew  of  the  Valkyrie.  These 
seamen,  all  hailed  from  Wivenhoe  or 
Brightlingsea  in  Essex,  had  sailed  in 
cutter  yachts  in  the  summer  and  cutter- 
rigged  fishing  smacks  in  the  winter  from 
boyhood,  and  were  indeed  the  flower  of 
tlie  racing  sailors  of  England.  Captain 
Cranfield,  one  of  the  smartest  skippers 
afloat,  had  drilled  them  for  several  sea- 
sons. They  were  pronounced  invincible 
by  recognized  authorities. 


In  previous  contests  for  the  America's 
cup  the  crews  of  the  Puritan,  Mayflower, 
Volunteer  and  Vigilant  were  largely  of 
Scandinavians,  concerning  whose  ability 
as  seamen  I  have  nothing  to  say  except 
in  praise.  It  was  the  general  idea  that 
without  the  Scandinavian  element  the 
battle  was  lost.  Mr.  Iselin  undertook 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  notion. 
Without  disparagement  of  the  excel- 
lent yacht  sailors  hailing  from  Danish, 
Swedish  or  Norwegian  ports,  he  deter- 
mined to  prove  practically  that  the  na- 
tive-born American  sailor,  when  proper- 
ly licked  into  shape,  makes  as  fine  a 
yachtsman  as  ever  trod  a  deck  or  broke 
a  biscuit. 

Accordingly  Captain  Haff  was  sent  to 
Maine,  and  there  the  veteran  skipper 
shipped  an  American  crew  worthy  of 
the  saucy  Stripes  and  Stars  —  active 
young  fellows  who  had  never  sailed  on 
pleasure  craft  but  had  followed  the  sea 
on  fishing  schooners  and  coasting  ves- 
sels. After  being  drilled  by  Captain 
Haff  for  a  few  weeks  they  became  as 
smart  and  efficient  a  crew  as  ever  tailed 
on  to  a  inainsheet  or  manned  club-top- 
sail halyards. 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  compar- 
ing them  with  their  British  opponents, 
and  I  pledge  you  my  word  as  a  sailor 
and  a  gentleman  that  one  crew  was  as 
smart  as  the  other  in  setting  or  shorten- 
ing sail  and  in  all  marine  manoeuvres. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  many,  but  nobody 
was  more  astonished  than  Captain  Cran- 
field, who  admiringly  admitted  the  abil- 
ity and  efficiency  of  the  boys  from 
Maine  who  manned  the  Defender. 

This  achievement  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  British  critics  and  showed  them  of 
what  our  raw  material  is  capable.  It 
was  also  a  surprise  to  many  of  our  rac- 
ing skippers,  who  were  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  Scandinavian  sailors 
alone  are  capable  of  manning  our  yachts. 
Never  was  a  greater  error.  The  native- 
born  American,  when  properly  trained, 
makes  as  smart  a  yacht  sailor  as  ever 
walked  a  deck. 

Most  of  these  Maine  sailors,  judging 
from  their  names,  belonged  to  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race  whose  deeds  afloat 
are  written  on  the  bright  pages  of  sea 
history.  America  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  her  seafaring  ancestors.  The  infalli- 
ble law  of  heredity  and  the  no  less 
assured  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  have  been  well  exemplified  among 
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the  dwellers  on  the  British  coasts.  The 
bold  sea-dogs  of  the  West  Country  to- 
day are  fitting  successors  to  those  sturdy 
semi-pirates  who  under  the  flag  of 
Frobisher,  of  Drake,  of  Raleigh  and  of 
Hawkins  shed  so  much  glory  on  the 
nation  they  upheld  and  so  much  of  the 
enemy's  life-blood.  The  smugglers  and 
privateers  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts  may  justly  be  classed  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  our  racing  yachtsmen.  For 
be  it  remembered  that  speed  was  the 
prime  necessity  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  contests  between  revenue 
cutters  and  luggers  were  continuous 
struggles  for  sea  supremacy.  If  a  lugger 
was  captured  by  a  cutter,  the  keel  of 
what  was  hoped  to  be  a  still  faster 
lugger  was  laid,  and  so  the  war  went 
on.  British  privateers  generally  got  the 
best  of  their  Gallic  opponents.  Nelson 
crushed  Great  Britain's  foes  at  sea  as 
effectually  as  Wellington  defeated  her 
enemies  ashore. 

In  the  war  of  181 2  America  proved 
her  naval  superiority  by  many  a  heroic 
deed.  Until  the  devastating  cruise  of 
the  Alabama  our  mercantile  marine  was 
our  national  pride.  It  is  true  that  our 
mercantile  fleet  of  to-day  is  by  no  means 
what  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  our  fine  coasters  and  fishing  vessels, 
although  manned  by  a  large  percentage 
of  foreigners,  are,  as  a  rule,  commanded 
by  native-born  Americans.  Those  of 
our  countrymen  who  follow  the  sea  for 
a  livelihood  soon  rise  in  their  profession. 
The  somewhat  scanty  emoluments  of- 
fered are  sufficient  reasons  for  deterring 
the  average  ambitious  American  youth 
from  seeking  his  fortune  afloat,  but 
should  more  liberal  inducement  ever  be 
offered,  the  sea-loving  Yankee  will  be 
to  the  fore  again. 

That  the  raw  material  is  at  hand  was 
proven  by  the  adaptability  of  the  Maine 
men  to  be  transformed  into  efficient 
yachtsmen  in  so  short  a  time.  Had  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  tried  to  convert 
some  of  his  seafaring  subjects  into  a 
crew  for  the  Meteor,  he  might  have  met 
with  a  far  different  result. 

Sailors  are  a  queer  lot,  and  good  ones 
are  to  be  found  in  every  maritime  coun- 
try. In  their  native  climes  a  crew  of 
lascars,  hard  as  nails  and  agile  as  mon- 
keys, cannot  be  surpassed.  Ship  them 
■aboard  a  vessel  bound  to  the  English 
Channel  and  due  there  in  midwinter, 
and  you  might  just  as  well  have  a  ship's 


company  of  frozen  earwigs.  In  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  blow  high  or  blow  low,  you 
couldn't  wish  for  smarter  sailors.  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  having 
had  command  of  a  smart  schooner  en- 
gaged in  a  certain  lucrative  trade  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  and  in  the  China 
seas,  the  precise  nature  of  which  I  de- 
cline to  divulge,  but  which  called  for 
quick  work.  Never  have  I  sailed  with 
a  more  satisfactory  crew  than  Abdool, 
the  Serang,  and  his  twenty  alert  fol- 
lowers. They  made  that  schooner  talk. 
In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  they  would  have 
been  as  useless  as  a  dead  steam-engine. 
They  were  the  most  economical  sailors 
I  ever  knew — five  rupees  a  month  and 
a  modest  ration  consisting  principally 
of  curry  and  rice.  I  wonder  in  what 
seas  my  faithful  Abdool  and  his  lithe 
and  dusky  shipmates  are  cruising  to- 
day, for  I  am  writing  of  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  little  spryer  on  my 
pins  than  I  am  at  present. 

The  selection  of  a  crew,  especially  for 
a  deep-water  cruise  likely  to  be  of  long 
duration,  is  an  important  piece  of  busi- 
ness. The  skilled  skipper,  from  long 
experience,  possesses  the  instinctive 
faculty  of  picking  out  the  right  men 
from  a  small  army  of  applicants.  This^ 
too,  without  any  unnecessary  delay.  A 
short  talk,  a  glance  at  papers,  and  the 
trick  is  done.  A  sea  lawyer  has  no 
chance  of  being  shipped.  The  skipper 
detects  him  at  once.  He  knows  that 
breed.  The  inexperienced  yacht-owner 
cannot  appreciate  what  troubles  he  is 
saved  from  by  the  wise  selection  of  his 
ship's  company.  One  sea  lawyer  with 
the  pestilent  gift  of  the  gab  will  infect 
a  whole  forecastle  full  of  honest  and 
well-meaning  men,  just  as  one  sheep 
with  the  rot  will  taint  a  sound  and 
healthy  flock.  The  incessant  wagging 
of  his  jaw,  his  perpetual  growlings  like 
a  bear  with  a  sore  head,  are  as  likely  as 
not  to  breed  a  mutiny,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  make  a  floating  hell  of  that  part  of 
the  vessel  that  is  forward  of  the  fore- 
mast. Such  a  man  will  grumble  even 
if  he  gets  roast  beef  and  plum  duff 
three  times  a  day  and  a  '' nobbier"  of 
rum  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  exercise  due 
care  in  shipping  your  crew  if  bound  on 
a  globe-circling  expedition.  Some  own- 
ers insist  that  candidates  for  berths 
aboard  their  ships  shall  undergo  a  med- 
ical examination,  in  order  to  make  sure 
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that  they  are  physically  fit  for  a  long 
voyage.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise 
course  to  pursue,  for  sickness  at  sea  is 
like  a  wet  blanket  on  the  pleasure  of  a 
voyage,  and  no  owner  wants  to  ship  a 
sailor  unfit  to  fulfil  the  duties  for  which 
he  signs  articles. 

A  crew  intended  for  the  usual  coast- 
wise cruising  and  racing,  taking  part  in 
all  the  events  of  the  season  for  which 
the  yacht  is  eligible,  should,  of  course, 
be  selected  with  care.  You  will  often 
see  the  same  crew  stick  to  a  yacht  for 
years.  They  are  paid  off  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  get  through  the  winter  as 
best  they  can,  some  of  them  subsisting 
on  their  summer  savings,  others  ship- 
ping on  coasting  vessels  or  fishing  craft, 
or  even  finding  odd  jobs  to  do  ashore. 
When  the  yacht  goes  into  commission 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, there  they  are  to  be  found  aboard 
of  her,  and  ready  for  anything  that  may 
turn  up.  Smart  and  steady  men  are 
always  in  demand,  and  when  they  leave 
the  yacht  in  the  fall  they  get  the  tip 
from  the  sailing-master  to  report  for 
duty  in  the  spring. 

The  prudent  yacht  owner,  when  pre- 
paring for  a  deep-water  voyage,  should 
ship  a  crew  as  small  as  possible  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  vessel.  Every 
device  for  the  economizing  of  labor 
should  be  adopted.  In  these  days,  when 
a  crew  of  six,  all  told,  sail  big  fore-and- 
aft  cargo  schooners,  a  large  ship's  com- 
pany is  not  absolutely  necessary  aboard 
a  yacht  of  moderate  size.  It  is  easier 
to  keep  a  small  crew  in  good  health 
than  a  large  one,  especially  when 
cruising  in  the  tropics.  The  necessarily 
limited  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"jackies,"  in  spite  of  all  the  mod- 
ern contrivances  for  their  convenience 
and  comfort,  causes  some  forecastles 
to  be  unhealthy.  Without  taking  into 
consideration  the  saving  of  money  in 
the  wages  of  men  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  handling  of  the  yacht,  the 
owner  is  likely  to  get  more  solid  com- 
fort out  of  a  small,  contented  crew  of 
picked  men  than  he  would  out  of  a 
large,  injudiciously  selected  crowd  of 
sailors.  The  fewer  the  mouths  to  feed 
the  more  stores  and  water  for  each  can 
be  carried.  Personally,  I  would  rather 
have  twelve  good  men, to  work  a  large 
schooner,  than  a  score  of  indifferent  lub- 
bers and  skulkers  masquerading  under 
the  names  of  able  or  ordinary  seamen. 


These  may  seem  to  be  revolutionary 
notions  in  these  days  of  kid-gloved 
skippers  and  large  crews.  But  let  us  go 
back  half  a  century  or  so,  and  see  what 
the  custom  was  in  the  brave  old  days  of 
the  Yankee  schooner  America.  In  her 
historical  voyage  to  England  in  1851  she 
was  commanded  by  Captain  "  Dick " 
Brown,  with  Nelson  Com  stock  as  mate, 
and  only  six  men  before  the  mast. 
Messrs.  George  Steers,  James  Steers 
and  young  Henry  Steers  were  the  pas- 
sengers, and  these,  of  course,  lent  a 
hand  when  required.  But  there  were 
no  more  cats  aboard  than  could  catch 
mice. 

The  Sappho,  a  much  larger  schooner, 
sailed  from  New  York  to  Falmouth  in 
July,  1868,  the  time  of  her  passage  be- 
ing fourteen  days.  She  was  in  charge 
of  Captain  T.  P.  Baldwin,  a  retired 
merchant  skipper,  two  mates,  and  six 
men  before  the  mast,  none  of  whom 
were  yacht  sailors.  Judging  from  the 
logs  of  these  two  representative  schoon- 
ers, no  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
handling  them,  and  both  made  excel- 
lent passages,  the  America  reaching 
Havre  in  seventeen  days  and  a  half,  in 
spite  of  the  retarding  circumstance  that 
she  carried  only  the  small  sails  of  the 
pilot  boat  Mary  Taylor,  a  wonderfully 
fast  schooner  built  by  Mr.  George 
Steers. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  the  English  yachts- 
man, has  some  very  sensible  things  to 
say  on  this  subject,  and,  as  he  speaks 
from  wide  experience,  my  readers  will 
be  interested  in  his  remarks.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  should 
not  be  a  single  yacht  sailor  on  board 
the  foreign-cruising  50  -  tonner.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  the  right  ones,  and  it 
will  be  bad  for  the  owner  if  he  fall  in 
with  the  wrong  ones — men  who  have 
been  spoilt  by  foolish  employers,  for  in- 
stance ;  a  numerous  class,  I  fear.  We 
all  know  them.  Smart-looking  fellows 
enough,  maybe,  but  shirkers  of  honest 
work.  They  prefer  to  ship  on  show 
yachts  belonging  to  owners  who  like  to 
exhibit  themselves  and  their  vessels  in 
the  fashionable  yachting  ports  each  sea- 
son, but  who  are  not  sailors  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  and  have  no  real  love  of  the 
sport,  following  it  only  for  the  swagger 
of  the  thing.  Men  who  have  served 
such  owners  would  prove  a  great  nui- 
sance on  an  ocean  cruise,  and  would  not 
be  likely  to  go  far.     I  have  heard  such 
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hands  griunbling'  on  a  friend's  yacht 
because  they  had  to  pass  one  night  at  sea 
instead  of  in  some  port  wliere  they  hap- 
pened to  have  friends.  They  look  to 
frequent  tips  from  the  '  governor's  '  vis- 
itors, and  to  other  less  legitimate  per- 
quisites. These  they  cannot  get  in 
mid-Atlantic,  so  it  is  not  the  place  for 
them. 

"  Hands  from  fishing-boats,  sailing 
barges  and  small  coasters,  are  the  best 
men  for  the  foreign  cruiser  of  small 
tonnage.  Among  these,  one  is  not  likely 
to  come  across  spoilt  and  pampered 
mariners,  and  they  are  accustomed  to 
roughing  it,  and  to  the  shifts  of  short- 
handed  craft.  But  were  I  undertaking 
a  lengthened  tropical  voyage  I  think  I 
should  ship  my  English  crew  simply  for 
the  run  over  to  my  first  West  Indian  or 
South  American  port,  and  there  engage 
a  negro  crew.  These  blacks  are  excel- 
lent fore-and-aft  sailors,  easy  to  man- 
age, and  always  happy  and  ready  for  any 
amount  of  hard  work,  if  kindly  but 
firmly  treated  ;  while  they  are,  of  course, 
far  better  fitted  than  white  men  to  with- 
stand the  debilitating  influence  of  sul- 
try climates,  an  influence,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  has  caused  the  ruin  of 
many  a  good  British  sailor,  driving 
hitherto  sober  men  to  injure  their  health 
by  excess  whenever  they  get  shore 
leave." 

Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  who  saw 
the  A  merica  win  the  cup  that  bears  her 
name,  over  the  Cowes  course  in  1851, 
and  has  been  a  devotee  of  the  sport 
ever  since,  says  :  "  Yacht  sailors,  as  a 
rule,  are  sober,  honest,  obliging,  good- 
tempered,  original.  During  the  many 
years  I  have  yachted  I  have  had  crews 
from  north,  east,  west,  and  south,  and  I 
have  almost  without  exception  found 
them  the  same,  A  man  must  be  hard 
to  please,  indeed,  if  after  a  three  or  four 
months'  cruise,  he  does  not  part  from 
his  crew  with  regret, and  with  a  genuine 
wish  that  they  may  meet  again.  Amongst 
yachting  skippers  I  have  come  across 
some  of  the  most  honorable,  trust- 
worthy, honest  men  I  have  met  in  any 
class  of  life,  men  who  knew  their  duty 
and  were  always  willing  and  anxious  to 
do  it.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  all  the 
seafaring  class  that  I  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with,  is  their  entire  free- 
dom from  vulgarity.  They  are  obliging 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  but  never 
cringing  or  vulgar. 


"  The  winter  half  of  their  lives  is 
spent  in  fishing-boats  or  coasters,  or 
sea  voyages,  where  they  have  to  face 
dangers  and  hardships  that  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  realized.  As  a  rule  they 
are  religious,  and  their  preparations  for 
the  Sabbath,  their  washings  and  soap- 
ings  and  brushings,  show  with  what 
pleasure  they  welcome  its  recurrence. 
Yacht  minstrelsy,  with  its  accordion,  its 
songs  of  twenty  verses,  its  never-ending 
choruses,  its  pathos,  is  a  thing  of  itself. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  some  Albert  Cheva- 
lier will  make  it  fashionable.  Such  as 
they  are,  I  know  of  no  class  of  English- 
men superior,  if  any  be  equal,  to  the 
sailors  who  man  our  yachts.  Of  course, 
there  are  sharks,  or  at  any  rate  dogfish, 
in  all  waters,  but  where  the  good  so  im- 
mensely outnumber  the  bad,  that  man 
must  be  a  fool  indeed  who  gets  into 
wrong  hands." 

With  these  sentiments  I  most  cordi- 
ally concur. 

The  yacht  owner  will  engage  his  cook 
and  his  steward  to  suit  himself.  Some 
seagoing  chefs  of  steam  yachts  get 
bigger  pay  than  a  commodore  in  the 
navy,  while  many  stewards  have  grown 
wealthy  out  of  their  perquisites.  With 
these  men  I  have  nothing  to  do.  They 
belong  to  the  owner  exclusively,  so  let 
him  deal  with  them  as  he  may  see  fit. 
The  ship's  cook,  however,  is  a  most  im- 
portant functionary,  and  every  canny 
skipper  tries  to  ship  a  thorough  "tip- 
topper,"  who  will  feed  the  boys  "high," 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of 
the  owner's  interests  by  guarding  against 
waste.  A  cook  of  genius  will  on  a  pinch 
"  create  "  a  savory  dinner  for  all  hands 
out  of  what  may  appear  a  most  unprom- 
ising batch  of  materials,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  cooks  of  genius  are  by  no 
means  scarce.  The  Japs  make  excel- 
lent cooks,  and  so  do  the  Portuguese. 
Hungry  sailors  go  in  for  hearty  fare. 
Beef  and  beans,  pork  and  peas,  clam 
chowder,  roast  joints,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  vegetables  are  their  principal 
dishes,  but  they  by  no  means  despise 
the  ice  cream  and  the  cabin  delicacies 
which  fall  to  their  lot  on  cruises  when 
there  is  a  heavy  sea,  and  landsmen  feel 
more  like  throwing  up  their  commis- 
sions than  taking  in  ballast. 

"  The  internal  economy  of  a  yacht," 
says  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  "  constitutes 
oneof  itsgreatestcharms.  Yourcookwith 
only  a  little  stove  for  which  a  shore  cook 
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would  scarcely  find  arxy  use  will  send 
you  up  an  excellent  dinner  cooked  to 
perfection  for  any  number  of  guests. 
And  the  steward  !  who  can  describe  the 
work  of  a  yacht's  steward  ?  I  doubt 
whetherBriare  as  with  his  hundred  hands 
could  do  more  than  a  steward  does  with 
two.  At  seven  in  the  mornihg  he  is 
ashore  for  the  milk,  and  the  breakfast, 
and  the  letters,  and  the  flowers  ;  he  val- 
ets half-a-dozen  people,  prepares  half-a- 
dozen  baths,  brushes  heaven  knows  how 
many  clothes,  gets  the  breakfast,  makes 
the  beds, cleans  theplate, tidies  the  cabin, 
provides  luncheon,  five  o'clock  tea,  din- 
ner, is  always  cheerful,  obliging,  pains- 
taking, and  more  than  repaid  if  occasion- 
ally he  gets  a.  petit  mot  of  compliment  or 
congratulation.  When  he  ever  sleeps  or 
eats  I  never  can  tell  ;  and  far  from 
grumbling  at  his  work  he  often  resents 
the  assistance  of  any  shore-going  serv- 
ant." 

I  have  quoted  the  above  at  length  be- 
cause it  is  in  my  judgment  the  best  de- 
scription of  a  good  cook  and  a  good 
steward  ever  written.  What  yachtsman 
cannot  testify  to  the  truth  of  every 
word  ?  I  have  sailed  with  a  bad  cook 
and  an  utterly  worthless  and  incompe- 
tent steward,  and  my  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language  does  not 
permit  of  my  adequately  describing  the 
inevitable  horrors  and  discomforts  at- 
tending the  martyrdom  of  my  ship- 
mates  and   myself.     Therefore   let    us 


draw  the  curtain  down  on  the  unsavory 
subject.  But  nevertheless  let  us  resolve 
in  the  interest  of  our  brother  yachtsmen 
never  to  give  a  misleading  recommenda- 
tion or  certificate  of  character  to  either 
a  bad  cook  or  a  worthless  steward.  If 
the  first-named  is  a  "  grub-spoiler " 
masquerading  under  the  guise  of  a  chef, 
and  the  other  is  a  sham  and  a  fraud, 
hesitate  not  to  brand  them  correctly 
and  thus  prevent  them  from  imposing 
on  others.     Have  backbone  ! 

In  England  there  is  a  regular  schedule 
of  racing  wages — a  system  which  has 
not  been  adopted  as  yet  in  this  country. 
The  skipper  gets  five  per  cent,  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  prize  won,  while 
every  member  of  the  crew  is  given  $5 
if  you  win  and  $2.50  if  you  lose.  In 
addition  to  this  expense,  bounteous  sup- 
plies of  beef,  soft  tack  and  beer  are  gen- 
erously dispensed  on  race  days,  while 
on  other  occasions  the  crew  supply 
their  own  rations. 

The  life  of  a  yacht  sailor  is  by  no 
means  hard.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  a  month  and  good  grub  should  be 
attractive  to  the  foreigners  who,  for  the 
most  part,  man  our  pleasure  fleet,  and 
who  would  earn  considerably  less  than 
half  that  sum  in  the  vessels  of  their 
native  mercantile  navy.  There  are  so 
many  smart  and  deserving  men  in  the 
market,  that  a  yacht  owner  has  no  difS- 
culty  whatever  in  engaging  a  satisfac- 
tory ship's  company. 
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BY    WINTHROP    PACKARD. 

Up  to  the  brow  of  Cemetery  Hill 

The  serried  battle-ranks  still  press  to-day  : 
The  saxifrages,  in  Confederate  gray, 
Charge  to  the  robin's  bugle,  piping  shrill  ; 

In  Union  blue  the  sturdy  violets  still 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  battle  sway, 
And  rank  on  rank  the  rising  onslaught  stay. 
While  cheers  of  song-birds  through  the  woodland  thrill. 


Yet  peace  is  there,  for  both  the  gray  and  blue, 
Mingled  in  garlands,  side  by  side  will  lie. 
Soft  on  a  soldier's  grave — or  blue  or  gray. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  waiting,  who  shall  say? 
We  only  know  they  wait  beneath  the  sky. 
While  garlands  deck  them,  wet  with  tears  of  dew 
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A  BUSY  DAY  AT  THE  CLUB. 


BY  W.  S.  BUELL. 


NOWHERE  in 
America  are 
superior  facili- 
ties afforded  for  fol- 
lowing aquatic  sports 
to  those  of  Brockville, 
Ontario,  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  City,  as  it 
is  sometimes  ''styled. 
Situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  famous  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  grand 
old  St.  Lawrence,  to 
the  east  of  the  city  is 
a  fine  open  stretch  of 
clear,  deep,  slow  run- 
ning water,  where 
magnificent  courses 
can  be  laid  out  for 
yacht,  skiff  or  canoe 
sailing  races,  while  to  the  west  is  a  group 
of  beautiful  islands,  controlled  by  the 
city  as  a  jjark  for  her  people,  among 
which  calm  canoeing  can  be  enjoyed  to 
one's  heart's  content,  no  matter  how  hard 
or  from  what  quarter  the  wind  may  blow. 
Here  is  the  home  of  the  Brockville 
Rowing  Club,  one  of  the  young,  yet  al- 
ready prominent  and  prosperous,  clubs 
of  Canada.  Here  was  held  the  regatta 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Amateur 
Oarsmen    in    1896    and    1897,   and   here 
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it  is  hoped  the  races  of  1899  i"nay  be  con- 
tested. 

As  long  ago  as  the  sixties  a  Brock- 
ville crew  won  the  four-oared  cham- 
pionship of  Canada,  but  the  racing  spirit 
gave  way  to  the  dolce  far  niente  of  pad- 
dling around  and  among  the  islands. 
In  the  spring  of  1895,  however,  a  row- 
ing club  was  formed,  a  lot  on  the  river 
front  purchased,  and  a  club-house  erect- 
ed. Two  second-hand  four-oared  boats 
were  bought,  and  several  regattas  held 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  Imme- 
diately great  interest  in  the  races  was 
taken  by  the  citizens  generally,  who 
crowded  the  wharfs  along  the  course. 

In  1896  an  invitation  was  given  to  the 
C.  A.  A.  O.,  resulting  in  what  is  the 
national  regatta  of  Canada  being  held 
in  Brockville.  At  this  regatta  the 
famous  Winnipeg  "  Henley  "  four  came 
to  the  front,  while  Messrs.  Cressor  and 
Marsh  of  the  Philadelphia  "Vespers" 
were  also  prominent.  Again,  in  1897, 
the  regatta  was  held  here,  and  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  association.  These  regattas  at- 
tracted attention  and  revived  rowing 
in  Eastern  Canada.  The  Brockville 
Rowing  Club  prospered,  until  now  it  has 
two  hundred  active  members,  and  as 
complete  an  equipment   as   is   perhaps 
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necessary.  Nor  has  the  club  been  un- 
successful on  the  course.  In  '97  the 
four  best  men  were  selected  and  sup- 
plied with  a  shell.  They  trained  them- 
selves as  best  they  knew  how,  entered 
the  junior  four  event,  rowed  pluckily 
and  hard,  only  to  find  after  defeat  that 
they  had  been  trying  to  row  the  Amer- 
ican stroke  in  an  English-rigged  shell. 
This  taught  the  club  the  necessity  of 
having  a  trainer,  and  accordingly  they 
secured  James  Rice,  who  trained  the 
famous  Argonauts  of  Toronto,  who, 
under  his  coaching,  won  seven  out  of 
nine  events  at  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  Regatta, 
and  the  international  four-oared  event 
at  the  American  National  Regatta.  To 
him    is    certainly    due   a    considerable 


regattas  the  Brockville  Club  was  al- 
ways conspicuous,  for,  besides  the  club's 
contestants,  there  were  many  enthusias- 
tic members  present  to  cheer  their  boys. 
Among  these  were  Mr.  George  T.  Ful- 
ford,  President  of  the  club,  with  his 
steam  yacht  DortJia,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Comstock  with  a  merry  party  on  his 
handsome  yacht  A  Ibani. 

The  first  President  of  the  club  was 
Major  James  Morrow  Walsh,  who,  in 
the  seventies  and  early  eighties,  was  in 
command  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 
Mounted  Police,  and  was  famed,  far  and 
wide,  as  the  conqueror  of  the  celebrated 
and  troublesome  Indian,  "  Sitting  Bull." 
Major  Walsh,  in  1897,  when  the  rush  to 
the    Klondike    commenced,    was    per- 
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measure  of  credit  for  the  successes  of 
the  club  in  '98. 

At  the  Toronto  Dominion  Day  Re- 
gatta (ist  of  July  last)  the  Brockville 
Club  won  the  junior  fours  and  singles 
and.  war  canoe  race,  in  this  last  event 
defeating  handily  crews  of  the  Toronto 
Canoe  Club  and  Argonauts. 

At  the  C.  A.  A.  O.  Regatta  held  on 
Toronto  Bay  the  club  won  the  junior 
doubles  and  intermediate  fours,  the 
latter  race  in  the  excellent  time  of  8:25 
(mile  and  a  half,  straightaway,  in  dead 
water),  and  in  the  Northwestern  Asso- 
ciation Regatta  they  won  the  junior 
fours  after  rowing  three  heats,  crossing 
the  line  easily  first  in  each.      At  these 


suaded  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
go  out  there  as  Administrator  of  the 
Yukon  District.  Needless  to  say,  Major 
Walsh  made  an  ideal  President.  The 
club's  handsome  war  canoe  is  called 
The  Major.  .  Mr.  G.  T.  Fulford,  the 
present  President,  is  known  through- 
out Canada  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  Canadian  business  men. 

Besides  rowing,  the  Brockville  Club 
encourages  yacht  and  skiff  sailing  and 
canoeing.  Here  is  the  home  of  M. 
Sauve,  who  biiilt  the  famous  sailing 
canoe  Canuck^  with  which  Mr.  Ford 
Jones  won  the  American  Canoe  Associ 
ation  sailing  trophy  for  three  successive 
years,    viz.,  '89,  ^90   and  '91.     Sauve    is 
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also  the  originator  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  sailing  skiff,  which  in  reality  is 
a  large  sailing  canoe  manned  by  from 
three  to  six  men,  who,  however,  to  be 
successful,  must  move  as  one  man, 
crowded  though  they  are  in  the  small 
cockpit.  Some  most  interesting  and 
exciting  races  have  been  sailed  by  a 
fleet  of  these  boats  hailing  from  King- 
ston, Gananoque,  Brockville  and  Pres- 
cott   on   the   Canadian   side   and    from 


Clayton  and  Ogdensburg  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  river.  An  excellent  ac- 
count of  these  skiffs,  written  by  that 
veteran  canoeist,  Mr.  C.  Bowyer  Vaux, 
appeared  in  the  July,  '92,  number  of 
Outing. 

A  peculiar  predicament  in  a  skiff  race 
sailed  one  "Queen's  Birthday"  is  here 
illustrated.  The  Regatta  Committee  or- 
dered the  start  of  this  race  to  be  the 
usual  one-minute  gun  flying  start,  but, 
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contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the  boats 
were  to  cross  the  starting  line  running 
free.  A  strong  wind  was  blowing,  so 
the  skiffs  lined  up  to  windward,  hanging 
on  to  a  wharf  ;  and  when  the  gun  was 
fired  four  boats  under  full  sail  were  un- 
able to  wear  away  quickly  enough  to 
cross  the  line,  and  came  together  in  a 
bunch  just  above  the  flag.  An  enter- 
prising photographer  "snapped'"  the 
scene  just  as  one  boat,  the  Akahe,  has 
upset,  some  of  her  crew  being  still  un- 
der water  ;  another,  the  Julia,  is  upset- 
ting, and  at  the  same  second  the  Fresto 
is  colliding  with  the  champion,  St.  Law- 
rence. This  last  boat,  on  freeing  her- 
self, ran  into  a  steam  yacht  with  such 
force  and  directness  that,  although  not 
injured  herself,  she  put  a  hole  in  the 
steam  yacht  and  necessitated  the  prompt 
beaching  of  that  craft.  Then,  to  com- 
plete this  chapter  of  accidents,  Mr. 
Whitney  Mockridge's  Presto  upset  at  her 
first  gybe,  the  buoy  around  which  she 
was  turning  having  drifted  so  close  to 


an  island  that  her  half-lifted  centerboard 
touched  bottom  just  as  she  was  on  the 
balance.  The  result  was  lightning-like, 
for  over  she  went  like  a  flash,  and  down 
to  bottom  like  a  thousand  of  bricks  went 
her  crew,  of  whom  the  writer  was  a 
member.  Luckily  for  the  unfortunates, 
the  Shamrock,  the  only  remaining  boat, 
was  reefed  down  so  closely  that  she 
failed  to  cover  the  course  within  the 
time  limit.  The  following  day  the  same 
fleet  was  afloat,  and  with  beautiful 
weather  a  grand  race  ensued,  which  St. 
Lawrence  won  from  Presto  by  a  few 
seconds. 

In  Brockville  is  situated  the  Gilbert 
Boat  Works,  which  turned  out  three  suc- 
'  cessive  and  successful  canoes,  all  called 
Mab,  for  Mr.  Charles  E.  Archibald,  who, 
with  them,  won  the  A.  C.  A.  Sailing 
Trophy  in  1895,  '96  and  '97,  and  only  lost 
in  '^8  on  a  technical  foul.  The  Gilberts 
also  built  the  St.  Lazvrence  skiff,  for 
many  years  the  fleetest  boat  on  the 
river. 


THE    ISLANDS    FOR    I'T  N . 


DESPITE  the  frigid  creed  which  sages  hold, 
Or  even  Wisdom's  self,  grown  white  as 
frost, 
They  sin  who  say  the  beauteous  world  has  lost 
Aught  of  its  radiance  since  the  days  of  old. 


EeAllTYc 

Such  must  be  cast  in  some  mysterious  mould, 
Or  life  has  been  by  some  great  sorrow  crossed. 
Else  eyes  had  paid  the  tribute  witcheries  cost, 

And  drunk  with  fondness  wonders  manifold. 


Full  vain  it  were  to  hymn  thy  praise,  O  Earth, 

In  liquid  measures  to  the  deaf  and  blind. 

Not  thine  the  fault ;  for  varied  glories  shine 

In  splendor,  as  when  first  thou  hadst  thy  birth. 

Oh,  still  be  beautiful,  though  some  unkind 

Forget  to  worship  at  thy  beauty's  shrine.         Clarence  H.  Urner, 
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A    MEET    AT    THE    CLUB-HOUSE. 


THie  HyRLmOHAA  CLUE  ©F  EUe/NOS  AYm 


BY    H     PIERCY    DOUGLAS. 


SOME  twenty  miles  out  from  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  where  the 
world  sends  its  people  from  every 
part,  and  where  you  hear  a  very  bed- 
lam of  tongues,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
made  for  himself  a  home  that  serves  as 
his  club  and  his  rendezvous.  This  club 
— the  Hurlingham — named  after  the 
famous  polo  club  of  England,  is  unsur- 
passed for  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings and  for  the  free,  ample,  whole- 
souled  hospitality  of  its  members.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  live  there  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1898. 

The  club  was  founded  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  a  few  enthusiastic  polo 
players  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  game  and 
encouraging  all  amateur  athletics.  From 
a  modest  beginning  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  most  prominent  club  in  South 
America,  where  a  devotee  of  polo, 
racquets,  cricket,  tennis  or  golf,  finds 
ample  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
his  favorite  game,  and  where  the  race 
meetings,  the  most  popular  social  events 
of  the  season,  bring  together  the  crack 
ponies  and  gentlemen  riders  from  far 
and  near.  Far  removed  from  the  touch 
of  the  mother  country,  the  "younger 
sons  "  have  brought  her  traditions  with 
them  and  given  them  full  sway. 

Hurlingham,    during   the   summer 


months,  from  November  to  April,  de- 
votes all  its  energies  to  cricket;  but  from 
May  to  September. (when  the  good  peo- 
ple of  New  York  are  doing  their  best 
to  keep  cool)  the  Argentine  Republic 
dons  its  winter  dress,  and  it  takes  all 
one's  heavy  clothes  to  keep  from  freez- 
ing. Then  it  is  that  the  cricket  bat  is 
changed  for  the  polo  stick,  and  the  sum- 
mer flannels  give  way  to  the  breeches 
and  boots. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  sport 
at  Hurlingham  was  the  hunting.  The 
club  supports  a  pack  of  English  fox- 
hounds, and  a  faster,  gamer  little  pack 
would  be  hard  to  find;  and,  hunted  as 
they  are  by  men  old  at  the  game  in 
England,  they  furnish  some  rare,  good 
gallops.  The  country  around  Hurling- 
ham is  perfectly  flat,  and  is  fenced  with 
wire  into  large  fields.  Big  wooden  and 
wicker  hurdles  are  put  up  against  this 
fencing,  making  jumps  about  four  feet 
high  and  twenty  feet  broad.  Ditches 
and  water  make  the  jumping  very 
tricky  and  varied,  and  to  be  in  at  the 
worry  after  a  fifteen-mile  run  takes  a 
fast  and  clever  pony. 

The  hunting  and  polo  playing  are  all 
done  on  native  ponies,  which  in  size  and 
conformation  bear  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  better-class  broncos  oi 
our  Western  country.  As  polo  ponies 
they   are,  I   believe,  ranked  very  high, 
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while  their  strength  and  speed  make 
them  ideal  hunters.  They  take  to  their 
work  kindly  with  little  schooling,  and 
a  bad-tempered  or  bucking  animal  is 
rare. 

The  hunt  days  are  the  great  days  at 
Hurlingham.  The  drag-hounds  meet  in 
the  morning,  and  the  afternoon  is  given 
up  to  polo,  golf,  or  pigeon  shooting. 
The  grounds  present  a  very  lively  and 
picturesque  sight.  Since  early  morning 
a  steady  stream  of  people  have  been 
arriving  in  carriages  and  on  horseback, 
while  the  trains  bring  out  the  contingent 
from  town.  The  well-shaded  lawn  in 
front  of  the  pretty  club-house  is  filled 
with  a  jolly  confusion,  riding  clothes 
and  pinks  predominating,  with  here  and 
there  a  red-coated  golfer,  and  conspicu- 
ous above  all  the  ruddy-cheeked,  athletic 
English  girl,  as  "sporty "and  trim  as 
her  well-fitting  habit  can  make  her. 
The  master  and  huntsmen  are  in  full 
regalia,  grooms  are  leading  up  ponies 
from  the  stables,  and  out  in  the  steeple- 
chase course  the  jumps  are  being  tried. 

When  everyone  is  most  excited  and 
you  find  your  curb  chain  is  twisted  or 
your  leathers  too  long,  and  that  some 
one  has  appropriated  your  pet  hunting 
crop,  you  hear  a  chorus  of  yelps  from 
the  kennels  as  the  pack  burst  out,  and 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  huntsmen's  whips 
getting  them  together.  Your  chain  is 
straight,  your  leathers  comfortable,  your 
crop  is  found  where  you  left  it,  and  you 
are  at  last  mounted,  your  pony  rearing 
and  jumping,  knowing  as  well  as  his 
rider  what  is  on.  The  pack  are  larking 
together  in  front  of  the  stables,  and  as 
you  canter  down  to  join  them  you  can- 
not help  shaking  hands  with  yourself 
and  being  glad  you  are  alive. 

The  stablemen  hold  open  the  big 
gates  and  the  pack  trot  through,  jump- 
ing and  playing  around  the  master's 
horse,  who  puts  back  his  ears  when  the 
"  young  uns  "  nip  his  heels,  but  knows 
too  much  to  kick  them.  The  field  follow 
at  a  safe  distance,  and  by  this  time  you 
have  found  the  particular  senorita  you 
always  ride  with,  and  the  two  ponies 
have  their  wise  little  heads  together, 
telling  each  other  what  a  fine  gallop 
they  are  going  to  have. 

As  we  trot  along  we  gradually  move 
up  in  front,  for  away  down  the  dusty 
white  road  your  eye  catches  sight  of  a 
hurdle,  and  you  know  they  will  cast  in 
a  minute.     The  hounds   are  getting  a 


bit  nervous  and  the  whips  are  having  a 
busy  time  of  it ;  a  few  short  yelps  from 
the  leader,  a  burst  of  music  from  the 
rest,  a  blast  on  the  master's  horn,  a  loud 
"  tally  ho  "  from  the  field,  and  they  are 
off. 

At  the  first  fence  the  master  pulls  up. 
"Keep  back,  give  them  a  start;  there 
will  be  galloping  enough  in  a  minute." 
Now  they  are  down  to  their  work,  and 
the  music  coming  back  to  you  on  the 
cold  morning  breeze  makes  you  sit  up 
and  grip  yotir  pony  tightly.  A  cheery 
"tally  ho"  from  the  master,  who  gives 
the  lead  on  his  chestnut,  and  before  you 
realize  it  the  first  fence  is  behind.  You 
jam  your  hat  down,  get  well  mto  your 
saddle,  steady  back  a  minute  for  your 
companion,  and  off  you  go. 

The  ponies  settle  into  their  long,  easy 
stride,  dodging  here  and  there  to  clear 
the  big  thistles  that  cover  the  camp.  A 
wicked  brush  hurdle  looms  up  in  front, 
the  man  ahead  refuses,  you  feel  your 
mount  hesitate;  a  touch  of  the  spur,  a 
steady  hold  of  his  head,  and  we  are  over 
safely.  Looking  back  you  see  one  man 
off  and  his  pony  bound  for  home.  Up  a 
little  hill  with  a  double  at  the  top;  a 
nasty  piece  of  water  at  the  bottom  stops 
a  few,  but  the  ponies  have  their  heart  in 
their  work,  and  are  jumping  beauti- 
fully, taking  the  fences  side  by  side. 
Yours  gets  a  bit  careless,  or  perhaps  you 
rush  him  in  j^our  excitement,  for  he  hits 
hard  a  wooden  hurdle  and  almost  comes 
a  cropper;  but  almost  in  hunting  is  noth- 
ing, and  on  we  go  again,  a  big  field 
ahead,  carpeted  with  short,  dry  turf,  an 
ideal  place  to  get  up  with  the  pack,  now 
running  well  together  away  in  the  lead. 
The  duffers  are  behind  and  a  clear  field 
in  front;  a  word  and  touch  of  the  rein, 
and  we  are  flying  madly  along.  You 
feel  like  yelling  with  pure  excitement 
and  joy.  Never  have  you  had  such  a 
run,  never  have  you  felt  so  good. 
Steady,  not  too  close  !  The  master  looks 
back  and  holds  up  his  hand  warningly, 
so  we  pull  to  one  side,  but  keep  it  up. 
A  ditch  and  a  double,  with  a  drop  on  the 
far  side,  take  a  lot  of  doing,  and  you  are 
just  wondering  how  long  we  can  last 
when  the  master's  horn  and  the  whips 
of  the  huntsmen  call  off  the  pack,  and 
we  are  at  the  check.  You  look  around 
and  note  with  secret  satisfaction  that 
there  are  only  five  of  you  up.  Jump 
off,  loosen  up  girths,  and  take  a  much- 
needed  breather  yourself. 
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The  field  slowly  comes  in,  some  with 
suspicious-looking-  mud  stains  on  their 
backs,  some  without  hats,  but  all  happy. 
Into  the  saddle  again,  orf  we  go,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  you  are  riding  home- 
wards with  the  happy  feeling  that  the 
best  run  of  the  season  tound  you  in  at 
the  worry.  And  she  ?  Oh,  she  was  in 
at  the  finish,  and  that  perhaps  is  the 
reason  our  ponies  walk  so  slowly. 

Back  at  the  club,  you  walk  down  to 
the  stables  and  into  the  big  box-stall 
where  the  "  little  chap"  is  getting  his  rub 
down,  and  he  noses  in  your  pockets, 
looking  for  the  sugar  he  knows  he  has 
won,  and  as  he  eats  it  you  pet  him,  and 
tell  him  how  proud  you  are  of  him. 

The  big  comfortable  sitting-room,  its 
walls  hung  with  pictures  of  polo  and 
cricket  teams,  is  filled  with  men,  who 
crowd  around  the  cheery  wood  fire,  all 
ordering  their  Scotch  and  sodas  at  once. 
Yours  comes  in  due  time,  then  a  ciga- 
rette, a  big  chair,  and  you  lazily  lie  back 
and  listen  to  them  discussing  and  ridmg 
over  again  the  run  of  the  morning. 

The  announcement,  "  Lunch  is  ready, 
gentlemen,"  is  the  signal  for  a  rush  to 
the  dining-room,  and  what  a  jolly  room 
it  is  !  More  open  fires,  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  in  this  country  of  frail  houses  and 
cold  winds  they  are  appreciated.  Sport- 
ing prints,  game  trophies  from  all  lands, 
decorate  the  walls,  while  on  the  piano, 
sideboards,  tables,  wherever  there  is 
room  to  put  one,  are  cups — polo  cups, 
hunting  cups,  golf  cups,  all  proving  the 
skill  of  the  Hurlingham  men.  Ye  gods  ! 
What  a  lunch  and  what  an  appetite  ! 
The  tables  groan  under  the  weight  of 
cold  meats  and  salads  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and,  as  you  sit  back  and  wash  it 
down  with  a  bumper  of  the  best,  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  South 
America  has  its  advantages  after  all. 

The  big  chairs  in  the  sitting-room  are 
very  inviting,  and  you  have  your  coffee 
in  there,  helped  along  by  a  long  Havana. 
Through  the  windows  you  look  out  over 
the  race-track  and  the  golf  course,  where 
a  belated  foursome,  too  keen  to  bother 
about  lunch,  is  just  finishing.  On  beyond 
you  see  the  polo  fields,  and  the  ponies 
are  being  led  up  and  tied  along  the 
fence  for  the  afternoon  game.  But  you 
are  to'o  comfortably  lazy  to  bother  about 
anything,  and  the  room  begins  to  take 
on  a  decidedly  hazy  look,  when  your  day 
dreams  are  rudely  disturbed  by  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  back,  and  a  "  Come,  wake  up, 


(jld  chap  ;  it's  two  o'clock,  and  you  will 
have  to  play  on  the  second  to-day.  Drab- 
ble hasn't  turned  up."  So  you  pull  your- 
self together  and  rush  upstairs  to  get 
into  your  clothes,  for  to  be  asked  to  play 
on  any  team  is  an  honor  that  doesn't 
often  come  your  way. 

Hurlingham  takes  especial  pride  in  the 
polo  teams,  and  one  is  sure  to  see  an 
exciting  match.  The  annual  battle  for 
the  championship  of  the  River  Plata  is 
fought  there,  and  each  summer  a  team 
goes  to  England  and  always  finishes  well 
up  in  front. 

By  the  time  you  reach  the  field  the 
pavilion  is  filled  with  a  wildly  enthusi- 
astic crowd  of  men  and  girls,  who  ap- 
plaud loudly  every  good  hit  and  clever 
bit  of  riding.  You,  being  a  duffer,  are 
played  "  Number  one,"  that  most  trying 
position  of  all  on  a  polo  team,  where  you 
catch  all  the  blame  and  none  of  the 
credit.  However,  you  distinguish  your- 
self by  hitting  a  fluke  goal,  and  ride 
down  the  field  for  the  last  period,  con- 
scious of  much  applause,  which  quickly 
turns  to  laughter  as  your  fresh  pony 
almost  bucks  you  off.  But  all  polo  games 
are  more  or  less  alike,  and  m  this  partic- 
ular one  your  side  wins  by  a  goal. 

On  the  way  back  we  stop  in  at  the 
racquet  court,  join  the  audience  in  the 
gallery,  and  see  the  finish  of  a  closely- 
contested  double. 

The  short  southern  twilight  is  set- 
tling fast,  the  light  of  the  day  chang- 
ing to  the  gray  of  the  evening,  and  the 
cold  wind  coming  in  from  the  sea  makes 
you  turn  up  your  collar  and  remember 
the  cheery  fire  at  the  house.  Some  one 
puts  his  arm  through  yours,  and  his 
"  Come  in  for  a  parting  cigar  and  a 
chat,  old  man,"  is  too  inviting  to  be 
refused. 

The  people  from  town  are  leaving  for 
the  train,  the  last  equestrians  are  start- 
ing homewards,  and  we  congratulate 
ourselves,  as  the  last  "  Buenas  noches  " 
is  said,  that  a  ]olly  evening  at  the  club 
is  before  us.  A  cold  shower  and  a  dm 
ner  coat,  the  best  bracers  m  the  world, 
and  you  jump  downstairs,  "  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  hungry  as  a  bear.' 

There  are  some  twenty  of  us  staying 
the  night.  The  dinner  is  excellent,  the 
company  the  best,  and  the  conversation 
touches  on  a  bit  of  everything.  At  last 
the  chairs  are  pushed  back,  cigars 
lighted,  and  the  liquors  are  before  us. 
"  Gentlemen,"  says  Clunie,  rising  to  his 
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feet,  "  I  have  a  toast  to  propose.  Let 
us  drink  to  the  union  of  Eng^land  and 
the  United  States,"  which  is  drunk  in  the 
spirit  it  was  given,  "  from  the  heart." 

Later   we  gather   around   the   piano 
and  sine  those  rollickine  Enelish  hunt- 


ing- choruses,  "John  Peel,"  "Hounds  of 
the  Meynell,"  and  the  rest  of  them  ;  and 
as  you  wearily  drag  yourself  to  bed  you 
can  say  truthfully  that  for  one  day  in 
your  life  5'ou  have  lived  with  the  best 
of  them. 


WHeN    TBI 


iROOK    TROUT   LEAP! 


THE  slender,  dew-tipped    grasses  are   trembling  The  quail  is  calling  loudly  where  the  tangled  btishes 
in  the  breeze,  grow, 
"        The  east  isblushing  rosy  red  beneath  the  Sun's  The  startled  frogs  are  diving,  and  the  noisy  black- 
caress,      '                     '  bird  sculds. 
The   wild   rose   bends  to   kiss   the  stream  —  but   onl)-  The  stealthy  rat  is  hunting  where  the  deeper  waters 
Nature  sees,  flow. 
And  the  reed-harps  play  weird  music  just  above  the  And  the  bees  are  sipping  honey  that  the  wild  plum's 
water-cress.  blossom  holds. 

The  air  is  overladen  with  the  wild-flowers'  fragrant  scent. 
The  morning  star  is  fading,  and  the  sharp-eyed  night-owl  sleeps  ; 

Myriad  birds  are  singing  to  the  stream's  accompaniment. 
And  the  world  is  full  of  gladness — when  the  brook  trout  leaps. 

Van. 
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THE    RED-SHOULDERED    HAWK    {Butes    Uneutus). 

THIS  handsome  bird  is  known  to  every 
country  boy,  and  to  every  woman  in- 
terested in  poultr}'  as  the  "  hen  hawk," 
or  "chicken  hawk."  Seldom  were 
names  worse  appHed,  for  in  justice  to  the 
hawk  it  must  be  said  that  only  upon  special 
occasions  does  he  raid  the  hen-yard  or  do  any 
actual  damage. 

Instead  of  being  a  general  nuisance  and  a 
proper  target  for  the  gun  m  the  hands  of  too- 
eager  boy,  or  ignorant  yokel,  this  hawk,  as  has 
been  shown  by  scientific  reports,  actually  is  en- 
titled to  careful  protection  in  return  for  value  of 
services  rendered. 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him  at 
once,"  may  or  may  not  be  a  wise  policy.  You 
certainly  get  rid  of  the  dog,  and  a  dead  dog 
won't  bite  you,  but  would  he  have  bitten  you 
had  he  been  allowed  to  live  ?     That  is  a  point 


upon  which  some  opinions  differ,  those  minds 
knowing  most  about  the  dog  being  inclined  to 
favor  the  canine  side  of  the  argument. 

So  it  is  with  this  hawk — prejudice,  or  ignor- 
ance, whichever  it  may  be,  has  given  him  a  bad 
name,  so  he  must  needs  be  done  to  death  when- 
ever he  happens  to  give  his  foe  a  chance.  Yet 
those  who  destroy  the  bird  are  in  error,  as 
scientific  reports  clearly  prove.  According  to 
experts,  this  hawk  lives  mainly  upon  small 
mammals,  reptiles,  batrachians,  and  insects,  and 
in  destroying  these  renders  valuable  service. 

He  takes  a  fowl  now  and  then,  'tis  true,  but 
an  examination  of  220  stomachs  revealed  the 
fact  that  only  three  contained  remains  of  poul- 
try. Twelve  showed  remains  of  birds  ;  102, 
mice  ;  40,  other  small  mammals  ;  20,  reptiles  ; 
39,  batrachians  ;  92,  insects  ;  16,  spiders  ;  7, 
crayfish;  i,  earthworms;  2,  offal;  3,  fish; 
otTier  stomachs  were  empty.  With  these  facts 
in  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  loss  of  an  oc- 
casional hen  may  safely  be  charged  to  profit 
and  loss.  The  bird  actually  earns  his  keep, 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  made  the  victim 
of  the  too-frequently  mischievous  gun. 

The  red-shouldered  hawk  is  one  of  our  most 
comm.on  birds.  It  remains  with  us  throughout 
the  year,  and  its  impressive  flight,  in  broad  cir- 
cles, and  its  ringing  call  of  "kee-yoo,  kee- 
yoo,"  are"  both  pleasing.  It  breeds  early,  as  do 
most  hawks,  the  nest,  which  is  constructed  of 
twigs,  moss,  and  other  soft  material,  being 
built  some  time  in  April  as  a  rule.  Tall  trees 
are  favorite  sites,  the  nest  usually  being  placed 
many  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  the  same  pair  of  birds  to 
haunt  a  locality  and  use  the  same  nesting-tree 
for  )-ears  in  succession.  The  eggs  are  dull 
white,  marked  with  brown,  and  are  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  hen.  The  young  hawks  are 
almost  white,  being  covered  with  a  silvery 
down. 

The  drawing  was  made  from  a  fine  specimen 
in  my  collection,  and  I  would  advise  my  read- 
ers to  let  a  bird  which  looks  like  this  alone. 
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Wioto  by  T.  C.  Turner. 


THE  GAME  PARK  AT  THE  SHOW. 


THE  SPORTSMEN  S  SHOW. 

At  last  we  have  a  genuine  sportsmen's  show, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  important  affair 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  was  in  full  blast. 
Those  who  saw  the  fine  show  at  Boston  last 
year  were  pleased  with  the  effort  in  New 
York,  for  the  men  of  Gotham  did  nobl3^  con- 
sidering the  time  at  their  disposal.  The  criti- 
cal spectator  must  not  overloolv  the  fact  that 
Madison  Square  Garden  cannot  be  had  for  pre- 
paratory work  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time.  Its  dates  tread  close  upon  each  other's 
heels,  and  those  who  would  decorate  and  pre- 


pare for  such  an  event  as  a  sportsmen's  show 
must  need  bestir  themselves. 

In  justice  to  all  concerned,  I  may  say  that 
they  did  right  well  The  great  tanks,  the  ar- 
boreal and  other  decorations,  were  difficult  tasks 
for  brief  time,  yet  they  were  well  performed. 

The  appearance  of  the  Garden,  as  a  whole, 
upon  the  opening  day,  was  very  pleasing. 
Darkly  green  conifers  and  the  sweet  odors  of 
pine  and  spruce  suggested  the  grand  out-doors 
of  the  North,  while  captive  moose,  caribou, 
bear,  puma,  13'nx,  etc.,  and  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  live  and  mounted  game  fish  gladdened 
the  heart  of  every  sportsman. 
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THE  LAKE  AND  INDIAN  CAMP  AT  THE  SHOW. 
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Among  the  special  features,  the  trap-shooting 
excited  general  interest.  Giants  of  the  breech- 
loader were  busy  pounding  the  targets  into 
dust,  and  during  the  first  couple  of  days  some 
heavy  scores  were  made  in  spite  of  bad  weather, 
poor  light,  and  rather  awkward  conditions,  as 
the  shooting  was  done  upon  the  roof.  Some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  business  scored  well  up 
into  the"  nineties,"  which  is  good  enough  under 
the  circumstances. 

At  the  Fourth  avenue  end  of  the  building 
was  a  scene  which  carried  me  back  to  bygone 
days.  A  mighty  canvas,  admirably  painted, 
revealed  the  beauties  of  the  Great  Glacier  of 
the  Selkirks,  with  its  surrounding  peaks.  Do  I 
know  it?     Well,  rather  ! 


spend  a  beneficial  holiday  in  the  sweet  atmos- 
phere of  the  honest  old  woods. 

Those  who  knew  the  pure  waters  of  Mus- 
koka,  the  swift  streams  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  Northern  New  York  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of 
the  north  and  south  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
of  New  Brunswiclv  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  of  the 
far-western  mountains,  greatly  enjoyed  the 
truly  choice  display  of  the  best  of  our  game 
fishes.  And  it  is  in  this  sort  of  influence  that 
there  lies  the  best  of  a  sportsmen's  show. 
Those  who  already  knew  had  a  host  of  pleas- 
ant memories  revived,  while  the  novices,  who 
did  not  know,  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire valuable  knowledge. 


Photo  by  T.  C.  Turner. 


"outing's"  exhibit. 


To  the  small  peak  upon  the  right  I  have 
climbed  in  quest  of  the  white  goat,  for  over  the 
huge  pile  lie  the  Asulkan  and  the  Dawson  gla- 
ciers, where  goats  do  congregate  (the  name 
"  Asulkan  "  meaning  "the  home  of  the  moun- 
tain goat"). 

The  stream  in  the  foreground  is  a  capital 
representation  of  the  lUicillawet  river,  a  loud- 
voiced  mountain-child,  born  of  the  glacier 
which  hangs  above.  We  used  to  peg  the  old 
glacier's  nose  with  sticks,  which  it  would 
knock  down  for  us  before  the  afternoon  had 
waned. 

The  attendance  embraced  a  class  of  people 
who  rightly  appreciate  the  meaning  of  sporting 
exhibits — people  who  themselves  go  to  the 
wilds  in  quest  of  game,  large  and  small,  and 


The  one  drawback  to  an  otherwise  most  suc- 
cessful enterprise  was  the  unfortunate  accident 
to  the  high  -  diver,  Donaldson.  Sensational 
feats  by  which  men  may  risk  and  lose  their 
lives  for  a  few  dollars,  should  have  no  place  in 
a  show  intended  for  genuine  sportsmen. 

This  show  was  not  ruled  by  the  trade  element 
as  previous  affairs  of  the  sort  have  been,  yet 
there  were  many  fine  exhibits  by  gun,  rifle, 
tackle,  and  powder  makers,  of  which  more 
anon.  Taxidermy,  too,  was  a  noticeable  fea- 
ture, and  Outing  had  an  exhibit  of  which  any 
magazine  might  have  been  proud.  Beautiful 
original  drawings  by  masters  of  .sporting  sub- 
jects were  the  principal  features,  but  these  and 
other  things  can  keep  for  another  month, 

Ed.  W.  Sandys, 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Golf  Association,  on  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary, for  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
forthcoming  year  resulted  unanimously 
in  the  following  appointments  : 
President,  W.  B.  Thomas,  Country  Club  of 
Brookline  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Ransom  H.  Thom- 
as, Morris  County  G.  C,  and  H.  J.  Whigham, 
Onwentsia  G.  C.  ;  Treasurer,  G.  D.  Fowle, 
Philadelphia  Country  Club;  Secretary,  R.  Bage 
Kerr,  Lakewood  G.  C. ;  Committee,  John  Reid, 
St.  Andrew's  G.  C,  and  A.  M.  Coats,  Newport 
G.  C. 

The  gathering  was  widely  and  distinctively 
representative,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
game  have  been  placed  in  hands  at  once  pro- 
gressive and  conservative  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  words  of 

PRESIDENT  THOMAS    ON    THE  UNITED  STATES    ASSO- 
CIATION   AND    THE   FUTURE   OF    GOLF. 
GO  SLOW  ON  AMENDING  RULES. 

It  seems  to  me  that  beyond  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  association,  such  as  the  selection 
of  the  time  and  place  for  the  national  tourna- 
ments, important  questions  may  come  before  it 
from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  wise  treatment  of 
the  difficult  questions  arising  from  various  in- 
terpretations of  existing  rules,  the  tendency  to 
amend  them,  or  the  adoption  of  new  ones.  To 
my  mind  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  game 
not  only  to  interpret  the  existing  rules  strictly, 
but  to  be  slow  in  making  changes  by  adding 
new  or  amending  the  existing  ones,  those  that 
stand  to-day  bemg  the  result  of  so  many  years 
of  experience.  Our  relatively  brief  acquaint- 
ance with  golf,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  warrant 
us  in  making  radical  changes  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  any  event  they  should  never  be 
made  without  great  and  careful  deliberation. 

LIMIT    ENTRIES    TO    CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Another  matter  is  that  it  may  be  necessary, 
in  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  game, 
to  adopt  some  just  and  equitable  method  of 
limiting  the  entries  of  the  championship  to  the 
best,  and  only  the  very  best,  players  in  each 
club  represented  in  the  association.  This  un- 
doubtedly can,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
controlled  by  the  individual  clubs.  A  large 
field,  composed  partly  of  players  not  in  the 
very  first  ranks,  may  render  the  management 
of  the  amateur  championship  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  its  unwieldiness,  and  may  render  it 
less  satisfactory  as  a  test  of  the  skill  of  the 
best  players.  This  difficulty  we  have  not  yet 
had  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  is  likely  to  arise 
in  the  immediate  future. 

MODERATE    THE    VALUE   OF    PRIZES. 

Another  subject,  the  control  of  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  clubs,  is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  giving  prizes  in  amateur  tour- 
naments of  considerable  intrinsic  value.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  interests  of  the  game  are 
promoted  by  offering  prizes  of  moderate  value, 
and  the  intrinsic  value  should  never  be  so  great 
as  to  be  in  itself  an  inducement  to  amateur 
players  to  enter  any  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  regard  to  the  prizes  for  professionals 
in  the  open  chatnpionship,  there  are  some  con- 
siderations which  may  make  it  desirable  to 
moderately  increase  their  value. 


THE    VALUE   OF    SUBORDINATE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  immense  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
the  game  may  render  the  proper  control  of  it 
difficult  by  the  United  States  Association  as 
now  constituted,  and  some  time  the  conditions 
may  have  to  be  met  by  a  somewhat  different 
basis  of  organization  from  our  present  one.  At 
the  moment  I  cannot  suggest  any  new  definite 
plan,  and  it  may  be  premature  to  do  so,  but 
perhaps  a  satisfactory  one  may  be  worked  out 
on  the  line  of  subordinate  associations  organ- 
ized on  geographical  or  State  lines,  composed 
of  clubs  in  those  sections,  each  being  repre- 
sented in  the  national  on  some  just  and  equi- 
table basis.  Under  present  conditions  the 
natural  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs,  and 
also  delegates,  may  make  our  annual  meetings 
too  large  for  the  best  deliberation,  and  may 
hamper  the  best  executive  work.  It  may  also 
be  that  out  of  some  such  plan  may  be  evolved 
one  by  which  the  best  players  only  in  these 
associations  will  enter  for  the  large  national 
events,  and  we  may  thereby  avoid  the  over- 
crowding of  the  links  at  such  times. 

CONSTRUE  THE    RULES    OF    AN    AMATEUR  STRICTLY. 

One  more  subject  is  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
existing  rules  in  reference  to  the  standing  of 
the  professional  and  amateur  in  golf  should  be 
construed  most  rigidly,  and  if  new  and  more 
severe  rules  are  deemed  necessary  they  should 
be  unhesitatingly  adopted.  The  position  of  golf 
in  this  country  in  relation  to  this  question  must 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  every  golf  player,  and 
that  it  should  retain  its  present  position  should 
be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  association. 
There  is  no  indication  at  the  present  time  of 
any  difficulty  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
but  the  retention  of  the  professional  in  the 
ranks  of  the  amateur  after  he  has  ceased  to  be 
one  in  spirit  and  in  fact  may  take  place  in  golf, 
and  this  condition  may  be  reached  by  insidious 
and  almost  imperceptible  steps,  and  in  certain 
instances  this  condition  may  even  be  difficult 
of  demonstration,  so  that  we  can  only  guard 
against  it  by  constant  vigilance,  and  when 
necessary  act  summarily  without  temporizing 
and  without  the  possibility  of  misapprehension. 
The  principal  safeguard  is  in  the  proper  atti- 
tude of  each  club  toward  this  question. 

In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  I  would 
say  that  the  preceding  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  professional  and  amateur  in  golf  have  no 
application  in  the  present  fortunate  and  envi- 
alole  position  of  the  game,  and  I  have  touched 
upon  the  subject  as  a  possibility  of  the  future 
which  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  resist. 
It  is  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  individual 
golf  player  with  the  association  that  the  wel- 
fare and  best  interests  of  the  game  in  this 
country  rest. 

THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  EXPENSES. 

The  United  States  Golf  Association  will  bear 
the  whole  cost  of  holding  the  championships, 
leaving  to  the  selected  club  no  other  expense 
than  that  which  golfing  pride  in  their  links 
may  induce  them  to  incur  in  preparing  them  to 
be  fit  for  so  important  a  function. 

The  bringing  forward  of  the  championships 
to  the  months  of  June  and  July  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Albion. 


A.    G.    KEANE. 


IRVING    BROKAW. 


H.    R.    WARD. 


EUROPEAN    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

THE  amateur  skating  championship  of 
Europe  was  this  year  held  at  Davos 
Platz,  Switzerland.  The  dates  origi- 
nally set  for  the  meeting  were  January 
14th  and  15th,  but  on  the  night  of  the 
j2th  snow  fell  and  continued  incessantly  until 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  when  there  was  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet  over  the  rink.  A  track 
was  cleared  ready  for  skating  on  the  morning 
of  the  i6th.  Fortunately,  the  snow  had  fallen  on 
good  ice,  and  when  cleared  left  a  fairly  good 
track,  but  at  no  time  was  it  really  first-class. 
On  the  first  day  the  weather  was  mild  and  the 
ice  soft,  and  on  the  second  another  snow-storm 
came. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  wonder- 
ful skating  of  Peter  Oestlund.  Owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  ice  no  new  figures  were  made 
for  the  championship  times,  but  in  an  extra 
race  of  1,000  metres  Peter  Oestlund  improved 
on  the  existing  world's  record  made  by  Sillitsch 
at  Buda-Pesth,  and  reduced  the  time  from 
im.  55s  to  im.  38s.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all 
five  of  the  competitors  in  this  race  lowered  the 
record,  the  others'  times  being  :  G.  Estlander, 
im.  42s,  ;  E.  VoUenweider,  im.  44  3-5S.  ;  C. 
Edgington,  im.  48  1-5S.,  and  R.  Heinrich, 
im.  sif^s. 

The  times  for  the  championship  distances 
follow  : 

500  metres— Won  by  P.  Oestlund,  Trondjhetn,  time, 
47  2-5S. ;  J.  Seyler,  Munich,  48  3-3S.,  2;  G.  Estlander,  Hel- 
singfors,  49  2-5S.,  3. 

5,000  metres— Won  by  P.  Oestlund,  Trondjhem,  time, 
qm.  2  3-5S. ;  G.  Estlander,  Helsingfors,  9m.  26  4-5S.,  2  ; 
J.  C.  Greve,  Amsterdam,  gm.  32s.,  3. 

1,500  metres— Won  by  P.  Oestlund,  Trondjhem,  time, 
am.  27  4-5S.;  G.  Estlander,  Helsingfors,  2m.  384-5S.,  2  ; 
E.  VoUenweider,  St.  Petersburg,  2m.  40  1-5S.,  3. 

10,000  metres  —  Won  by  P.  Oestlund,  Trondjhem, 
time,  i8m.  38  1-5S.;  J.  C.  Greve,  Amsterdam,  igm.  27  4-5S., 
2  ;  G.  Estlander,  Helsingfors,  igm.  32  2  5s.,  3. 


The  figure-skating  championship  was  again 
won  by  Salchow.  Stockholm,  with  a  score  of 
250  points  ;  Hugel,  of  Vienna,  was  second,  only 
ten  points  behind  the  winner,  and  Fellner, 
Vienna,  third. 

world's    SPEED-SKATING    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  speed  -  skating  championships  of  the 
world  were  this  year  held  at  Berlin,  February 
4th  and  5th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Berlin 
Skating  Club.  The  track  prepared  at  the  Fried- 
enau  Sport  Park  was  entirely  unfit  for  so  im- 
portant a  contest.  The  ice  was  unlevel  and 
the  surface  so  bad  in  parts  that  the  earth 
showed  through,  and  these  conditions  were  not 
improved  by  the  sun,  which  made  the  ice  quite 
soft. 

On  the  second  day  the  course  was  changed, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  races  were  held  on  the 
West  Eisbahn,  in  Charlottenburg.  This  was  a 
great  improvement,  as  the  surface  was  level, 
and  a  sharp  frost  during  the  night  had  made 
good  ice.  But,  unfortunately,  here  a  course 
could  not  be  laid  out  at  400  metres,  but  only 
335,  and  then  only  sufficient  room  for  a  single 
track,  instead  of  the  necessary  double  track 
with  a  crossing  point,  providing  each  skater 
with  his  own  course.  These  single  tracks  af- 
ford opportunities  for  competitors  to  make  use 
of  one  another  as  pacemakers  and  as  shelters 
in  case  of  a  wind,  and  in  important  meetings 
are  objectionable. 

Again  the  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
skating  of  Oestlund,  who  covered  himself  with 
glory. 

The  championship  distances  were  as  follows  : 

500  metres— Won  by  P.  Oestlund.  Trondjhem,  time, 
so^s.  ;  J.  Seyler,  Davos,  5i}4s.,  2  ;  J.  C,  Greve,  Amster- 
dam, 55S.,  3. 

5,000  metres— Won  by  P.  Oestlund.  time,  gm.  54  3-55.  : 
J.  C.  Greve,  loin.  54^5.,  2  ;  N.  Krjukow,  St.  Peters- 
burg, iim.  40S.,  3. 

A  protest  was    lodged   by  C.    Edgington  in 
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this  race  against  the  condition  of  the    course 
for  racing,  but  the  protest  was  rejected. 

1,500  metres — Won  by  P.  Oestlund,  time,  2m.  45s.  ;  J. 
Seyler,  2m.  48  1-5S.,  2  ;  J.  Pichler,  Vienna,  3m.  6  2-5S.,  3. 

10,000  metres — Won  by  J.  C.  Greve,  time,  20m.  364-5S. ; 
J.  Seyler,  21m.  25s.,  2  ;  P.  Oestlund,.2im.  252-5S.,  3. 

N.  Krjukow  had  the  best  time  in  this  race 
(20m.  30s.),  but  was  disqualified  for  having  in 
his  heat  with  Greve  used  the  latter  as  a  shelter 
from  the  wind,  which  was  at  the  time  strong. 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE   OF    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  American  Amateur  Championship  dis- 
.  tances  were  this  year  set  the  same  as  those  for 
the  Amateur  Championships  of  Europe  and  the 
World.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing some  idea  as  to  how  our  skaters  compared 
with  those  across  the  Atlantic.  The  following 
table,  which  shows  the  times  for  this  year's 
meetings,  may  be  of  interest : 

World.                Europe.  America. 

500  metres 50 1-2S.           47  2-5S.  592-58. 

i,5oometres 2m.  45S.          2m.27  4-5S.  3m.    6  3-5S. 

5,000  metres qm.  543.5s.     9m.  2  3-5S.  lom.  22  3-5S. 

io,ooo  metres 20m.  364-5S.  i8m.  38  1-5S.  21m.  36s. 

FIGURE-SKATING    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  annual  figure-skating  championship  of 
the  National  Amateur  Skating  Association  was 
held  at  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  New  York,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th.  The  rink  is  well  suited  for  these 
contests.  An  excellent  piece  of  ice  was  pre- 
pared and  properly  roped  off  in  the  center  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  competitors.  The  judges 
were  Louis  Rubenstein,  of  Montreal  A.  A.  A.  ; 
E.  P.  Good,  of  Brooklyn,  and  G.  D.  Phillips,  of 
N.  Y.  A.  C. 

The  programme  included  twenty-one  sec- 
tions. The  time  occupied  in  skating-off  some 
of  the  sections  was  so  long  that  the  judges  de- 
cided to  omit  sections  19,  20  and  21. 

The  competitors  entered  were  as  follows  : 
A.  G.  Keane,  N.  Y.  Athletic  Club  ;  Irving  Bro- 
kaw,  St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club  ;  H.  R  Ward, 
St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club;  A.  G.  Stevens. 
St.  John's,  N.  B.  ;  W.  W.  Arnold,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  and  S.  N.  Vinson,  but  he  did  not  appear. 

Keane  again  won  the  championship.  He  has 
excellent  control  over  his  blades,  and  the  firm- 
ness and  decision  with  which  he  cuts  his  fig- 
ures, particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme, when  the  sections  become  more  intri- 
cate, stamp  him  as  a  figure  skater  of  the  first 
rank.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  Keane 
has  been  in  the  contest.  Brokaw,  who  was 
again  second  to  Keane,  made  his  second  ap- 
pearance, and  was  particularly  good  in  the  early 
part  of  the  contest.  At  the  twelfth  section  he 
was  only  two  points  behind  the  winner.  He  is 
tall,  and  executes  his  figures  with  grace,  but 
requires  more  of  the  firmness  of  ankle  which 
Keane  has  gained  by  long  experience. 

Ward,  who  is  also  a  second -year  contestant, 
is  making  rapid  improvement.  He  is  a  lad  of 
eighteen  years,  and  naturally  lacking  in  the 
strength  which  the  next  few  years  should  give 
him.  In  another  season,  with  perseverance,  he 
should  make  a  hard  fight  for  the  honors.  Last 
year  he  finished  fifth,  and  twice  during  this 
year's  contest  he  scored  above  Keane  and  Bro- 
kaw. ' 

Arnold  and  Stevens  both  went  out  of  the 
eontest  at  an  early  stage. 


The  following  is  the  method  of  scoring  and 
the  scores  of  the  contestants  : 

The  number  to  be  given  to  the  one  standing 
first  in  any  section  shall  be  that  of  the  number 
of  contestants.  Should  there  be  two  or  more  of 
equal  merit  they  should  be  marked  the  same 
number  ;  and  the  one  coming  next  below  takes 
the  number  resulting  from  subtracting  the 
number  of  competitors  above  him  from  the 
number  entered.    A  total  failure  is  marked  zero. 


.'\eciion  of 
Prog7  ainme.  Keane. 
^  4 


okaz 

5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2 

3 


War  a. 

3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 


Stevens.    A  mold. 


Total 62 


INTERSCHOLASTIC    SKATING. 

The  third  annual  skating  championship  of 
the  Long  Island  Interscholastic  Athletic 
League,  was  held  at  the  Clermont  Rmk, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  ist  and  2d.  Brooklyn 
Latin  School  carried  off  the  honors  of  the 
meet,  its  representatives  taking  first  place  in 
each  event. 

The  summary  : 

220-yard  race— Won  by  R.  Marston,  Brooklyn  Latin; 
second,  H.  R.  Randolph,  Polytechnic  Preparatory; 
third,  F.  B.  Lockwood,  Brooklyn  Latin.    Time,  24  i  5s.' 

Quarter-mile  race— Won  by  R.  Marston,  Brooklyn 
Latin;  second,  H.  R.  Randolph,  Polytechnic  Prepara- 
tory; third,  C.  W.  Howard,  Polytechnic  Preparatory. 
Time,  48  2-5S. 

Half-mile  race— Won  by  R.  Marston,  Brooklyn  Latin; 
second,  S.  C.  Fowler,  Pratt  Institute;  third,  G.  Switzer, 
Polytechnic  Preparatory.    Time,  im.  39  4-5S. 

One-mile  race— Won  by  B.  S.  Litchfield,  Brooklyn 
Latin;  second,  R.  Marston,  Brooklyn  Latin;  third,  "R. 
M.  Thomson,  Adelphi.    Time,  3m.  33s. 

Five-mile  race— Won  by  B.  S.  Litchfield,  Brooklyn 
Latin;  second,  R.  Marston,  Brooklyn  Latin;  third,  S. 
C,  Fowler,  Pratt  Institute.    Time,  19m.  43s. 

HIGH    JUMP    RECORD. 

The  ice-skating  carnival,  which  was  origi- 
nally planned  for  Speedwell  Lake,  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  again 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  but  was  both  times 
postponed  on  account  of  lack  of  ice,  was  event- 
ually held  at  the  Clermont  Rink,  Brooklyn. 
March  7th.  The  principal  event  of  the  evening 
was  the  high-jumping  competition.  E.  Ran- 
ney,  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  ;  F.  Gerner,  of  the 
Long  Branch  A  C  and  W.  H.  Quinn  com- 
peted for  this  event.  The  bar  was  started  at 
three  feet  ;  it  was  next  raised  to  3ft.  2in.  At 
3ft.  4in.  Ranney  dropped  out,  failing  to  clear 
the  bar  on  his  third  attempt.  The  bar  was  put 
up  to  3ft.  Sin.  Gerner  and  Quinn  both  making 
the  jump,  agreed  to  again  raise  the  bar.  this 
time  to  4ft.  ^in.  Gerner,  on  his  second  at- 
tempt, cleared  the  height  ;  Quinn  failed.  The 
best  high  jump  on  skates  previously  made  was 
by  John  F.  Davidson,  at  the  Ice  Palace,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  February  9th,  when  he  cleared 
the  bar  at  3ft.  gj^in.  Vigilant. 


CUHlLIlfSO. 


THK    SMITH    MEDAL. 

THE  tenth  annual 
competition  for 
the  Smith  medal, 
played  for  be- 
tween the  Buffal.0 
Caledonian  Curling  Club 
and  the  St.  Catharines 
Curling  Club,  took  place 
on  the  rink  of  the  Buffalo 
Club,  February  loth. 
j^  The  Buffalo  players  won 
the  trophy  for  the  seventh 
time.  The  scores  were  : 
Rink  No.  i,  Buffalo,  20  ; 
St.  Catharines,  q.  Rink 
No.  2,  Buffalo,  21  ;  St 
Catharmes,  14. 

THE    governor-general's    PRIZE. 

The  contest  for  the  Governor-General's  prize 
was  played  on  the  ice  of  Rideau  Hall,  Ottawa, 
(Jut.,  February  10th.  The  Ottawa  curlers  beat 
Quebec  by  a  score  of  61  to  24. 

THE    QUEBEC    CHALLENGE    CUP. 

The  Quebec  Challenge  Cup,  played  for  at 
Montreal,  February  15th,  between  two  rinks 
from  Montreal  and  two  from  Ottawa,  resulted 
in  a  closely  contested  game,  which  was  won 
by  Montreal  with  a  total  of  39  to  34. 

THE    MERRIAM    TROPHY. 

The  Merriam  trophy,  which  represents  the 
championship  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  was 
played  for  between  rinks  from  St.  Paul,  Minne- 


apolis, and  Duluth,  at  Raspberry  Island.  St 
Paul,  February  22d.  The  contest  lesulted  in  a 
victory  for  Dr.  Arnold's  St.  Paul  rink.  Dr. 
Arnold's  rink  won  their  first  draw  by  a  score  of 
15— g,  their  second  by  12  to  9.  and  the  final, 
against  J.  C.  Myron's  famous  rink,  by  19 — 13. 

THE    REID    CUP. 

The  seventeenth  annual  match  for  the  Reid 
Cup  was  played  at  Toronto  between  the  Ham- 
ilton Victorias  and  the  Caledonians,  three  rinks 
a  side,  and  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Victorias 
by  a  total  of  51  to  48.  The  Victorias  have  now 
won  the  cup  ten  times  and  the  Caledonians 
seven. 

THE    GORDON    MEDAL. 

The  most  important  event  during  the  past 
month  was  the  annual  contest  for  the  Gordon 
medal.  This  was  competed  for  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  February  24th,  and  resulted  in  an  easy 
win  for  the  Canadian  rinks. 

Scores  follow  : 


RINK    NO.    I. 


Canada. 
Lt. -Colonel  Stevenson, 
J.  Simpson, 
J  as.  Brown, 
D.  Williamson,  skip,  29. 


A  merica. 
F.  G.  Schofield, 
J.  H.  Brown, 
A.  A.  Brinkeroff, 
F.  X.  Baxter,  skip. 


RINK^^NO.  2. 
G.  W.  Wood,  ^David  Foulis, 

D.  Guthiie,  J.  N.  McGaw, 

Rev.  Barclay,  J.  F.  Conley, 

G.  H.  Balfour,  skip,  2q.  D.  J.  Morrison,  skip,  20. 


Total. 


Total 33 

Vigilant. 


ICE=YACHT1 


THE  eccentricities  of  the  weather  and  the 
variety  of  climatic  conditions  possible 
havenever  beenmore  forciblyillustrated 
than  in  ice-yachting  this  year.  Last 
year  the  West  had  practically  all  the 
sport,  whilst  this  y^ar  in  the  West  there  has 
been  abundance  of  ice  (five  feet  on  Lake  Min- 
netonka),  yet  snow  has  been  so  persistent  that 
there  has  been  next  to  no  racing  at  all,  whilst  in 
the  East  racing  has  been  abundant. 

THE    CALVIN-MACNEE    TROPHY. 

The  season  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with 
the  final  races  for  the  Calvin-Macnee  Silver 
Trophy,  the  second  of  which  took  place  over  the 
Kingston  (Canada)  Ice  Yacht  Club  course  on 
February  27th.  A  slashing  breeze  from  the 
west  enabled  the  yachts  to  make  good  time. 
All  the  yachts  carried  three  reefs  and  lined  up 
as  follows  :  Jack  Frost,  owned  by  J.  B.  Carru- 
thers  ;  North  Star,  owned  by  H.  Hova  ;  Whis- 
tlewing,  ow^ned  by  W.  C.  Kent ;  Blizzard, 
owned  by  Sandford  C.  Calvin  ;  West  End, 
owned  by  R.  J.  La  Rush,  and  J^ivid,  owned  by 
John  Gaskin,  Jr.  Owing  to  the  force  of  the 
wind  each  yacht  can-ied  an  extra  man.  With  a 
short  run  and  a  tack  they  came  about  and  stood 
out  in  the  harbor  on  the  starboard  tack.  At 
the  first  round  of  the  triangle,  the  places  and 
times  of  the  competitors  were:  Vivid,  4:01:02; 
Whistlewing,  4:02:00;  Blizzard  and  Jack- 
Frost, 


In  the  second  round,  Captain  W.  C.  Kent, 
who  was  sailing  the  Whistlewing,  cut  the 
Vivid  out  at  Penitentiary  buoy  and  rushed  to 
leading  position  in  the  fleet.  The  second  round 
at  starting  line  was  Whistlewing,  4:10:00  ; 
Vivid,  4:11:00  ;  Blizzard,  4:11.45  ;  Jack  Frost, 
4:13:00. 

On  the  third  round  there  was  fast  and  furious 
sailing.  The  estimate  of  time  on  the  leg  from 
Penitentiary  buoy  to  Simco  Island  was  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  a  minute.  The  W histlewing 
rounded  home  mark  4:19:00.  The  Vivid  v^ouXh 
not  answer  her  helm  and  made  several  circles 
before  crossing  the  finish  line  at  4:19:12.  ^/zls'- 
s-«;'^  finished  4:19:45. 

At  the  last  round  the  snow  fell  heavily  and 
the  boats  were  shut  out  of  sight.  The  course 
of  12  miles  was  sailed  in  35  minutes  and  10  sec- 
onds. The  yachts  went  so  fast  that  to  round 
the  stakes  they  had  to  sail  in,great  circles,  and 
even  at  that  they  slid  hundreds  of  yards  side- 
ways. 

The  following  is  the  standing  for  points, 
including  this  race  for  the  Calvin-Macnee 
Trophy:  Jack  Frost,  5  ;  Whistlewing ,  5;  Bliz- 
zard, 4  ;   Vivid,  4. 

The  third  race  for  the  Calvin-Macnee  Trophy, 
sailed  on  February  28th,  proved  one  of  the  most 
exciting  sailed  in  Canada  m  years.  There  was 
a  gale  blowing  from  the  south  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-seven  miles  an  hour.  All  the  yachts 
were  reefed   down   to  the  uppermost  point  of 
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nettles  with  the  exception  of  the  Blizzard  car- 
rying two  reefs.  The  course  was  the  same  as 
sailed  before  with  all  turning  marks  kept  to 
port. 

The  yachts  lined  up  in  the  following  or- 
der :  Jack  Frost,  Blizzard,  Whistlewing  and 
Vivid. 

At  the  bang  of  the  gun  at  3  56:00  the  yachts 
started  well  bunched,  the  Blizzard  lifting 
her  port  runner  high  in  the  air,  thereby  losing 
her  chance  of  getting  ahead.  Shortly  they  got 
her  board  nearer  the  ice,  but  toward  the  Peni- 
tentiary buoy  she  reared  again  and  lifted  at  in- 
tervals all  around  the  course.  The  Vivid 
forged  ahead  and  rounded  the  first  mark  (Peni- 
tentiary) ahead  of  the  fleet,  followed  by  Whis- 
Hewing,  Jack  Frost  and  Blizzard.  The 
stretch  from  Penitentiary  buoy  to  turning  stake 
off  Channel  Grove  was  a  dead  beat  to  wind- 
ward, and  in  this  leg  the  W/iistlewitig  gained 
and  passed  the  Vivid.  Second  mark  was 
rounded  in  this  order:  Whistlewing,  Vivid, 
Jack  Frost.  As  Mr.  Calvin  with  his  Whistle- 
wing  attempted  to  round  this  mark  a  nasty 
and  wicked  puff  struck  him  and  he  upset 
completely.  The  first  round  was  completed  as 
follows:  Whistlewi7ig,  4:03:00;  Jack  Frost, 
4:03:30;    Fz'z/Zf^,  4:03:45  ;  Blizzard,  i:^:o\:'io. 

In  the  second  round  tlie  Whistlewing  parted 
one  of  her  masthead  shrouds  and  dropped  out  of 
the  race.  Before  this  breakdown  'Caf,  Jack  Frost 
was  hot-footed  after  the  Whistlewing.  The  sec- 
ond round  was  completed.  Jack  Frost,  4:10:03; 
Vivid,  4:11:15;  Blizzard,  4:12:00.  In  this 
round  the  Vivid  got  an  ugly  turn  and  flew 
around  in  several  circles  before  she  could  be 
headed  steadil3^ 

In  the  third  round  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
cut  several  figure  eights  and  did  the  circus- 
horse  act,  and  her  skipper,  Mr.  Le  Shea,  had  a 
warm  and  exciting  time  sticking  to  his  frisky 
craft.  The  yachts  rounded,  Jick  Frost,  4:17:30; 
Vivid,  4:19:00  ;  Blizzard,  4:19:15. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  round  the  Vivid  gave 
an  exhibition  of  fancy  sailing  not  down  on  the 


programme  of  ice-yacht  racing,  turning  and 
throwing  her  windward  runner  high  in  the  air, 
and  at  Simco  Island  Skipper  Le  Shea  was 
forced  to  run  her  in  the  wind's  eye  for  consid- 
erable time  to  stop  her  antics.  Down  they 
rushed  to  the  finish  with  Jack  Frost  in  the 
lead,  crossing  at  4h  24m.,  Vivid,  4h.  30m. 
This  made  the  standing  of  the  yachts  for 
total  rsices.  Jack  Frost,  lo  points;  Blizzard, 
7  points  ;  Whistlewing,  5  points  ;  Vivid,  5 
points.  Thus  the  first  name  to  be  engraved 
upon  the  new  Calvin-Macnee  Trophy  will  be 
Jack  Frost,  J,  B.  Carruthers,  owner. 

LAKE    ST.     CLAIR    I.    Y.    C. 

The  latest  ice-yacht  club  incorporated  is  at 
Lake  Side,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich. 
It  is  called  the  "  Lake  St.  Clair  Ice  Yacht  Club." 
The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Commo- 
dore, G.  W.  Parkes,  Main  City,  Mich.;  Vice- 
Commodore,  B.  McSweeney,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.;  Secretary  aad  Treasurer,  Edward  J. 
McCreedy,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.;  Fleet  Captain, 
Edwin  Jerome,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Measurer,  W. 
H.  Granger,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Fleet  Surgeon,  G. 
Duff  Stewart,  M.  D. 

The  location  of  this  club  at  Lake  Side  gives 
a  course  of  12  miles  long  by  i^  to  5  miles  in 
width  and  in  extra  cold  weather  the  whole  of 
Lake  St.  Clair.  The  members  of  the  Lake  St. 
Clair  Ice  Yacht  Club  are  mostly  drawn  from 
the  Detroit  Yacht  Club,  a  flourishing  organiza- 
tion in  the  West. 

* 
*  * 

There  will  be  several  ice-yacht  clubs  formed 
shortly  and  boats  built  from  designs  from  the 
Orange  Lake  and  Hudson  River  type  of  ice 
yachts.  It  has  been  found  by  figures  and 
comparison  that  the  most  perfect  handling  and 
balanced  ice  yacht  yet  built  in  the  world  is 
Commodore  H.  C.  Higginson's  Cold  Wave,  of 
Orange  Lake  Ice  Yacht  Club,  a  draft  of  which 
will  be  found  in  Outing  for  February,  1899. 
H.  Percy  Ashley. 


PITTSBURG   SALON. 

THE,  probably  unprecedented,  success  of 
the  Pittsburg  International  Salon  and 
Exhibition  is  the  most  interesting  topic 
of  the  month,  and  one  well  worth  a  little 
consideration  because  of  the  lessons 
that  may  be  deduced  from  it. 

It  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  February 
ist,  and  closed  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  ;  and 
during  that  short  period  was  visited  by  thirty- 
eight  thousand  people,  three  thousand  of  whom 
passed  the  turnstile  between  two  and  six,  the 
time  during  which  it  was  open,  the  last  of  the 
three  Sundays. 

The  first  thought  suggested  by  the  Pittsburg 
salon  is  one  of  comfort.  The  true  amateur 
photographer,  apt  to  be  discouraged  for  the 
future  of  photography  when  he  thinks  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  abortions  that  are 
daily  being  developed  by  or  for  heedless  snap- 
pers and  the  degradation  of  the  noble  art 
which  such  an  avalanche  of  "  soot  and  white- 
wash "  implies,  finds  his  confidence  restored  by 
the   knowledge   that,    amongst   two    thousand 


prints  sent  in.  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
were  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  salon,  and 
this,  under  probably  a  higher  standard  than  at 
any  previous  similar  exhibition.  That  means 
that,  of  those  who  sent  examples  of  their  work, 
considerably  over  a  hundred  showed  that  they 
recognized  in  photography  something  more  than 
a  mere  means  of  reproduction  ;  proved,  indeed, 
more  or  less,  and  some  of  them  much  more 
than  less,  successfully,  that  it  is  or  may  be 
made  a  means  of  artistic  expression  or  for  the 
expression  of  artistic  feeling. 

Another  fact  shown  by  the  Pittsburgh  salon, 
and  one  that  should  be  remembered  on  all  fu- 
ture occasions,  is  that  the  picture-loving  public 
are  not  all  satisfied  with  merely  seeing,  but 
want,  also,  to  possess  such  pictures  as  take 
their  fancy,  so  that,  although  less  than  a  third 
of  the  exhibitors  put  prices  on  their  exhibits, 
sales  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  were  made  and  would  probably 
have  been  effected  to  thrice  that  amount  had 
all  been  priced.  Amateur  photographers  should 
remember  this,  should  understand  that  talents 
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are  not  ,i;ivcn  alone  for  personal  gratification  ; 
and,  although  they  may  not  need  or  value  the 
money  that  sales  bring,  they  should  value  the 
appreciation  of  which  those  sales  are  the  proof. 
They  should  remember,  also,  that  the  artist  is 
worthy  of  an  artist's  lure,  and,  m  pricing  then- 
pictures,  not  follow  the  example  of  the  average 
professional,  who  charges  little  more  than  a 
commercial  profit  on  the  material  used,  but  fix 
them  high  enough  to  help  at  least  to  do  for  him 
what  apparently  he  cannot  do  for  himselt. 

THE    GENERAL    EXHIIilTION. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  prints 
admitted  into  the  general  exhibition,  a  thing 
altogether  apart  from  the  salon,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  to  encourage  those  who  have  not 
yet  realized  the  art  possibilities  of  photography 
to  persevere  in  the  upward  path,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  say  that  a  majority  of  them 
were  such  as,  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  were 
medal-winners  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  and, 
instead  of  ten  diplomas  awarded  for  superior 
merit,  the  judges  would  have  been  glad  to  be 
able   to  have  added   a  cipher  to  the    number. 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  combi- 
nation of  exhibition  and  salon  under  one  roof, 
but  distinctly  separate,  where  the  aspiring  pho- 
tographer may  see  and  study  both  classes  of 
work,  and  a  striking  example  of  its  educational 
influences,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
silver  cup  offered  for  the  best  picture  in  the  ex- 
hibition, including  the  whole  three  sections,  by 
a  member  of  the  Pittsburg  Society,  was  awarded 
to  one  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  in  the 
salon,  "  A  Misty  Morning,"  bj"- Aaron  Bidwell 
McVay,  whose  work  last  year,  although  of 
good  technique,  was  of  the  purely  reproductive 
variety. 

A    NEW    FILM. 

In  spite  of  their  excellent  quality  and  greater 
convenience,  especially  when  touring,  cut  films 
have  not  attained  the  popularity  they  deserve  ; 
and  Tollable  film,  although  largely  used  in 
smaller  sizes  and  in  cameras  specially  made  for 
it,  is  looked  upon  with  such  suspicion  that  even 
its  makers,  by  implication,  at  least,  seem  to  limit 
its  life  to  about  six  months. 

This  is  mainly  due  to  two  factors  or  faults, 
the  removal  of  which  would  surely  enable  the 


film,  either  in  its  cut  or  rf)llab]e  form,  f)r  rather 
both,  to  entirely  supersede  the  bulky  and  brit- 
tle glass-plate  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive 
film.  The  objectional)le  lactors  are  the  greater 
cost,  and  the  general  want  of  confidence  m  their 
keeping  qualities,  although  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  Carbutt's  cut  films,  those,  at  least, 
that  1  had  handled,  were  in  every  respect,  in- 
cluding sensitiveness,  as  good  after  being  kept 
for  six  years  as  when  they  left  the  factory. 

But  "  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  etc.,  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  photographic  material  as  to  other 
things,  and,  therefore,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  there  is  being  "made  in  Germany,"  and 
could  be  as  easily  and  as  well  made  here,  if  an 
enterprising  manufacturer  would  take  it  up,  a 
film  free  from  both  of  those  faults  ;  a  film  that, 
from  the  nature  of  its  composition,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  indefinitely,  and  which  will  cost 
at  most  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  glass. 

Briefly,  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  supported 
on  paper  with  a  substratum  of  tough  collodion 
and  is  manipulated  exactly  as  glass  plates  or 
celluloid  films,  except  that  to  the  last  washing- 
water  a  few  drops  of  glycerine  are  added.  In 
the  same  water  are  soaked  sheets  of  similar 
collodion-coated  paper,  one  of  each  of  which  is 
squillgeed  on  the  film  side  of  each  of  the  neg- 
atives, and  then  both  papers  stripped  off,  leav- 
ing a  thin,  flexible  negative  that  may  be  printed 
from  either  side. 

THE    WUESTNER    EAGLE    DRY-PLATE    CO. 

The  plates  turned  out  by  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  as  good  and  as  rapid  as 
those  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  although 
they  cost  a  little  more  than  most  of  them  ;  and 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Wuestner  plate,  that 
was  liked  by  so  many,  and  for  some  time 
so  difficult  to  get,  is  likely  to  be  pushed  with 
more  vigor  than  ever.  1  understand  that 
Messrs.  Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold  have  bought 
the  Wuestner  factory,  and  mean  to  put  into 
the  Wuestner  Eagle  Dry-Plate  Co.,  with  dis- 
tributing offices  at  318  Broadway,  New  York, 
sufficient  capital,  energy  and  ability  to  bring  it 
to  the  very  top.  I  have  received  a  supply  of 
the  output  of  the  reorganized  factory,  which  I 
shall  put  to  the  test  of  practical  work,  and  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  it  next  month. 
Dr.  John  Nicol. 


ROWMNIG, 


THE  love  of  aquatics  and  rowing  is  steadily 
increasing  among  our  college  men,  not- 
withstanding that  too  little  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  competition  has  been 
offered  the  man  who  has  a  rowing  incli- 
nation. There  is  no  reason  why,  among  the 
sturdy  college  men  of  this  country,  a  greater 
number  of  oarsmen,  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
world,  cannot  be  produced  ;  and  it  can  be  done 
by  careful  encouragement  of  the  sport.  The 
finest  form  of  encouragement  is  competition  ; 
give  a  man  a  chance  to  carry  the  colors  of  his 
college  to  victory,  and  see  how  hard  he  will 
strive  for  the  honor  of  representing  his  "  alma 
mater."  Class  races  and  rival  college  clubs  are 
first-rate  things  in  their  way,  but  they  cannot 
put  the  keen  edge  onto  a  man  that  he  feels 


when  he  is  preparing  for  friendly  rivalry  against 
some  other  organization. 

The  freshman  comes  up  prepared  to  take 
part  in  rowing,  but  there  are  only  eight  seats 
in  his  college  boat,  and  a  long  string  of  men 
equally  anxious  for  one  of  them.  The  chances 
are  he  is  not  successful  ;  he  becomes  discour- 
aged, and  drops  from  the  rowine  ranks.  If  he 
is  successful,  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  may 
hereafter  gain  a  place  in  the  boat  ;  but  then 
again  he  finds  the  gate  very  difficult  to  get 
through,  for  annually  the  call  for  candidates 
brings  forth  as  many  men  as  could  fill  four  or 
five  boats  ;  and  if  he  fails  for  a  seat  here  in 
university  or  "subs''  boat,  his  rowing  practi- 
cally ends.  The  rowing  honors  of  a  college 
or  university  are,  therefore,   now   practically 
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confined  to  sixteen  seats.  This  will  never 
place  college  rowing,  on  the  broad  base  upon 
which  it  should  stand. 

The  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association,  who 
control  aquatic  matters  of  the  larger  number 
of  rowing  colleges  in  the  country,  could  do 
much  to  encourage  the  sport  by  adding  to  their 
annual  eight-oared  races  a  programme  includ- 
ing, say,  Senior  and  Freshmen  four-oar  races, 
Senior  and  Freshmen  pair  oars.  Senior  and 
Freshmen  double  sculls,  and  Senior  and  Fresh- 
men smgle  sculls.  Of  course,  a  seat  m  "the" 
boat  would  always  remain  the  coveted  honor, 
but  a  man  would  feel  that  he  had  been  reward- 
ed for  his  trouble  if  he  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  any  of  the  above  winning  crews. 

Such  a  programme,  would,  of  course,  neces- 
sitate a  two-days'  meet,  which  would  practically 
become  the  American  Henley,  differing  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  would  be  entirely  collegiate. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  if  ever  this  is  tried,  it  will 
practically  revolutionize  college  rowing,  and 
that  it  will  not  take  us  many  years  to  find  a 
second  world's  wonder,  such  as  B.  H.  Howell, 
and  others. 

There  are  those  who  might  say,  Yes,  this  is 
good,  but  look  at  the  extra  time  that  preparing 
for  these  extra  contests  would  take  out  of  a 
student's  day  !  To  these  I  would  reply  that 
neither  rowing  nor  any  other  branch  of  athletics 
has  any  right  to  take  a  man  from  his  studies. 
There  is  enough  leisure  time  at  all  colleges, 
every  day,  for  a  man  to  prepare  himself  for 
contests.     Study  is  always  first,  and  the  man 


who  devotes  his  leisure  hours  to  developing  his 
body  is  far  more  likely'  to  stand  high  in  the 
strain  of  the  examination-room  than  he  who 
only  develops  one-half  of  nature's  gifts. 

THE    OUTLOOK. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  most  of  the  crews 
have  got  onto  the  water,  and  from  now  on  will 
be  kept  steadily  at  work. 

At  Pennsylvania  three  crews  are  out  in  addi- 
tion to  the  University  eight. 

Yale  has  a  squad  of  about  thirty  men,  most 
of  them  doing  work  in  pair-oars  ,  the  Univer- 
sity and  college  crews  in  barges. 

The  Weld  and  Newell  Clubs,  of  Harvard, 
both  have  very  large  squads  at  work  in  eights 
and  fours  ;  seven  crews  are  rowing  from  Weld, 
and  almost  as  many  men  working  at  Newell. 

At  Cornell  and  Columbia  candidates  are  still 
being  kept  at  work  on  the  machines. 

Columbia  has  not  a  very  large  squad  pre- 
paring for  either  boat,  but  the  men  are  doing 
excellent  work. 

Cornell  has,  as  usual,  plenty  of  material, 
and  a  great  portion  of  it  good. 

An  innovation  in  the  Yale-Harvard  races  this 
year  will  be  the  introduction  of  a  four-oared 
race  between  the  substitutes  of  the  University 
crews.  This  will  probably  be  rowed  between 
the  Freshmen  and  University  races. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  race  be 
tween  the  second  crews  of  Cornell  and  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  rowed  alternately  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Ithaca.  Vigilant. 


HORSE 

THE  season  of  iSgg  will  by  far  exceed  in 
the  variety  and  extent  of  its  shows 
any  previous  year  ;  from  April  to  No- 
vember scarce  a  week  will  pass  with- 
out some  important  equestrian  compe- 
tition. Already  they  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  an  equestrian  tournament 
and  parade  for  "  sweet  charity"  at  Durland's 
Riding  Academy,  New  York,  an  event  which, 
besides  being  a  financial  success,  was  most 
delightful.  The  clientele  entered  willingly  and 
enthusiastically  into  the  several  competitions 
scheduled,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  clever 
horsemen  and  equestriennes  of  New  York  City 
and  vicinity  assisted.  The  show  continued 
during  the  evenings  of  March  21st,  22d  and 
23d,  the  principal  features  being  competitions 
between  ladies'  saddle  horses,  ladies'  riding 
tandem,  hunters  shown  over  stiff  fences,  mili- 
tary rough-riding  exhibition,  and  a  handsome 
display  of  high-stepping  harness  horses  shown 
singly,  in  pairs,  tandem,  etc. 

APRIL. 

The  regular  shows  of  the  year  will  open 
on  April  17th  with  the  show  at  Boston,  which, 
for  variety  of  classes  and  liberality  of  premi- 
ums eclipses  anything  of  the  kind  which  the 
"  Hub"  has  witnessed  in  the  past.  It  takes 
place  in  the  Mechanics'  Building,  April  17th- 
22d,  and  $19,000  will  be  offered  in  prizes  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  classes.  Amateurs' 
interests  are  particularly  well  taken  care  of, 
many  of  the  competitions  being  reserved  for 
their  exclusive  use.     Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 


of  Boston,  has  alone  offered  about  $1,700  for 
exhibits  by  private  owners  in  the  stylish  har- 
ness department,  his  wish  being  to  bring  out 
the  finest  show  of  fashionable  equipages  owned 
by  amateurs  and  the  best  collection  of  stylish 
gig  horses  ever  placed  before  the  public. 
There  are  several  "  Consolation  "  events  in  the 
harness  department,  to  give  non-winners  in  the 
ordinary  classes  all  the  chance  possible.  Good 
provision  is  also  made  for  saddle  and  hunter 
exhibits,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  cavalry  and 
police  parades. 

The  breeding  industry  prizes  aggregate 
$5,000,  of  which  trotters  and  hackneys  take 
about  an  equal  share,  coaching  breeds  and 
ponies  about  equal  while  the  foundation  stock 
of  all,  viz.,  the  thoroughbred,  is  not  forgotten. 
A  commendable  feature  of  the  harness  classes 
is  the  arrangement  of  height-limits,  being  the 
same  in  both  the  open  harness  and  the  high- 
stepping  classes,  which,  for  the  first  time  m 
recent  history,  will  put  a  stop  to  the  clashing 
of  entries.  "Type  for  purpose"  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, to  some  extent,  in  that  in  some 
classes  the  style  of  vehicle  and  peculiar  adapt- 
ability of  the  horses  to  certain  fields  of  labor 
have  been  insisted  upon,  though  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  height-limit  alone  rules. 

Toronto,  Canada,  has  also  an  April  show, 
which,  despite  the  non-appearance  of  the  mili- 
tary contingent,  promises  more  than  average 
excellence 

■    MAY. 

The  month  of  May  sees  a  horse  show  this 
year  at  New  Orleans,  La. ;   an  open-air  show 
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on  the  Manhattan  Field,  New  York  City,  which 
has  been  wanted  ever  since  1893,  when  the 
last  affair  was  held  there  ;  a  very  pretty  local 
show  at  Mineola,  L.  I.,  for  the  edification  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Queens  County,  which  will 
combine  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  to  very 
good  purpose  ;  a  show,  or  rather  parade,  of 
stallions  of  all  breeds,  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  the 
project  of  a  practical  horseman,  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  equine 
exhibitionsin  this  country.  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  on  the  cards  with  an  equine  exhibit  to  equal 
last  year's  very  popular  event.  The  Elk  Ridge 
Fox  Hunting  Club,  of  Baltimore,  will  hold  an- 
other show  of  blood  horses,  hunters,  point  to 
point  contests,  etc.  The  Country  Club,  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  will  do  likewise;  and  the 
month  will  close  with  what  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  grandest  open-air  horse  show 
of  the  season,  viz.,  that  which  annually  attracts 
many  thousands  of  sightseers  to  the  charming 
grounds  at  Wissahickon  Heights,  Philadelphia. 

JUNE. 

The  merry  month  of  June  will  witness  suc- 
cessful horse  shows  at  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Devon 
and  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  each  in  its  way  most 
delightful,  the  last  especially  commendable  to 
amateurs  and  society  generally  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  show  takes  place  on  a  lawn 
open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  and  em- 
braces the  exhibits  of  horses  of  local  residents, 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  out  of  the  vehicles 
which  they  draw  to  the  grounds. 


July  will  see  two  horse  shows,  viz.,  that  at 
Manassas,  Va.,  and  the  seaside  function  at 
Long  Branch,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  The 
latter  will,  this  year,  be  conducted  on  much 
broader  lines  than  heretofore,  although  it  can- 
not very  well  prove  more  successful  than  for- 
merly.    Indeed,  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 


brightest,  most  breezy  and  charming  events  of 
the  circuit. 

AUGUST. 

During  August  there  will  be  horse  shows  at 
Orange  and  Culpeper,  Va.,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  and  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September  will  be  ushered  in  with  the  great 
fashionable  function  of  the  season  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  after  that  comes  the  pretty  little 
society  affair  at  Bell  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the 
more  pretentious  show  at  White  Plains,  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y.  This  latter  will,  this 
year,  probably  take  place  on  new  grounds,  and 
wholly  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  set, 
the  old  Fair  Grounds,  heretofore  used,  having 
been  deemed  hardly  the  proper  place  for  such 
a  charming  function  as  this  show  really  is. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  also  hold  its  annual 
horse  show  in  September,  and,  as  heretofore 
it  will  attract  enormous  exhibits  and  a  large 
attendance  from  the  Middle  West. 

OCTOBER. 

October  opens  with  the  Orange  County,  N.Y., 
show  at  Goshen,  that  caters  largely  to  that 
section  and  the  Tuxedo  colony  ;  then  follows 
a  combined  social  and  agricultural  show  at 
Brockton,  Mass.,  which  will  no  doubt  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  successful  event  held  there  last 
season,  and  patronized  largely  by  Boston  and 
down-East  horsemen.  St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  then 
holds  its  great  annual  function,  which  attracts 
wide  interest,  and  the  out-door  season  comes 
to  a  close  with  the  charmingly  picturesque 
affair  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  the  youngest,  but 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  of  our  high- 
ly successful  horse  shows. 

The  grand  finale  of  the  year  will  be,  of  course, 
the  National  Show,  held  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  November  i3th-i8th. 

A,   H,   Godfrey, 


RACaUET^ 


THE  amateur  racquet  championships  were 
contested  for  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia during  February,  and  the  tour- 
naments drew  more  and  better  entry- 
lists  than  any  of  the  preceding  annual 
contests  for  these  titles.  In  the  singles,  held  at 
the  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  in  New  York, 
there  were  twelve  players  entered,  two  from 
Boston,  five  from  Montreal,  and  five  from  the 
home  club.  In  the  Philadelphia  tournament  for 
the  doubles  championship,  ten  teams  entered, 
four  from  New  York,  two  each  from  Boston  and 
Montreal,  and  two  from  the  home  club,  the 
Philadelphia  Racquet  Club. 

The  Bostonians,  Shaw  and  Hunnewell,  car- 
ried off  all  the  honors.  In  the  singles,  Shaw 
found  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  finals,  and 
Hunnewell  secured  the  other  place  of  honor 
after  a  trying  five-game  match  against  Clar- 
ence H.  Mackay,  the  strongest  of  the  New  York 
contingent.  The  score  was  two  games  to  one 
against  Hunnewell  in  this  match,  but  he  finally 
pulled  out  a  winner  after  some  clever  play  in 
the  last  two  games,  in  the  fifth  his  opponent 
getting  only  five  aces.  The  final  struggle  be- 
tween the  two   Bostonians  was  worth  going 


many  miles  to  see.  Shaw  had  all  the  brilliancy 
that  left-handed  players  usually  show,  and  his 
old-time  experience  and  skill  at  lawn  tennis 
helped  him  out  well.  Hunnewell  was  much 
more  powerful,  and  could  he  have  prolonged 
the  game  enough  must  surely  have  won  by 
superior  strength.  Shaw  proved  too  much  for 
him  however,  and  his  puzzling  service  won 
many  valuable  aces  for  him.  Hunnewell  took 
desperate  chances  toward  the  end  of  the  match, 
when  the  score  was  going  against  him,  but  it 
was  no  use,  for  Shaw  was  always  a  little  too 
clever  for  him. 

The  doubles  proved  an  easy  victory  for  the 
Boston  pair  in  combination.  Not  a  single  game 
was  won  from  them.  The  Montreal  contingent 
proved  to  be  rather  disappointing,  having  been 
heralded  as  being  very  strong.  McTier  won 
one  match  in  the  singles  against  a  New  Yorker, 
but  was  afterward  beaten  very  easily  by  a  sec- 
ond New  York  player  ;  while  in  the  doubles, 
RoUand  and  Gilmour  captured  the  only  Cana- 
dian victory  in  the  first  round  against  one  of 
the  New  York  teams,  but  were  in  turn  badly 
beaten  by  the  Boston  champions.  The  plane 
of  the  play  was  high  throughout. 
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The  full  record  of  the  championship  events 
follows  : 

Championship  singles,  preliminary  round  —  Q.  A. 
Shaw,  Boston  A.  A.,  beat  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  New  York 
Racqnet  Club,  14—17.15—10,  15— 11,  15  —  6;  J.  S.  Hoyt, 
New  York  Racquet  Club,  be'at  T.  E.  Meredith,  Mon- 
treal Racquet  Club,  15—2,  15—6,  15—3  ;  C.  H.  Mackav, 
New  York  Racquet  Cfub.  beat  F.  F.  Rolland,  Montreal 
Racqnet  Club,  15—7,  15—6,  15—10;  A.  D.  McTier,  Mon- 
treal Racquet  Club,  beat  O.  S.  Campbell,  New  York 
Racquet  Club,  15— n,  7 — 15,  10—15,  15-6,  15- 3- 

First  round- M.  S.  Paton,  N.  Y.  R.  C,"  beat  W.  R. 
Miller,  Montreal  R.  C,  18—16,  15—3,  15—4  :  Q-  A.  Shaw, 
B.  A.  A.,  beat  J.  S.  Hoyt,  N.  Y.  R.  C,  14—17,  15—7,  i5-«^. 
IS— 10  ;  C.  H.  Maekay,  N.  Y.  R.  C,  beat  A.  D.  McTier, 
Montreal  R.  C,  15-5,  17—16,  15—3  ;  H.  H.  Hunnewell. 
B.  A.  A  ,  beat  S.  Gilmour,  Montreal  R.  C,  15—11,  15  —  ;- 
15—4. 

Semi-final  round  -Q.  A.  Shaw,  B.  A.  A.,  beat  M.  S. 
Paton.  N.  Y.  R.  C,  15-13,  15—7.  18—17  :  H.  H.  Hunne 
well,  B.  A.  A.,  beat  C.  II.  Maekay,  N.  Y.  R.  C,  g-i^ 
15—11,8—15,  15—12.  15  —  5. 

Final  round— Q.  A.  Shaw,  B.  A.  A.,  beat  H.  H.  Hun- 
newell, B.  A.  A.,  15—8,  15—11,  15—9- 


Championship  doubles,  preliminary  round  —  Q.  A. 
ShawandH.  H.  Hunnewell,  B  A.  A.,  beat  W.  R.  Miller 
and  A.  D.  McTier,  Montreal  R.  C,  by  default  ;  C.  L. 
Perkins  and  E.  La  Montagne,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  R.  C,  beat  T. 
S.  Blake  and  G.  B.  Blake,  B.  A.  A.,  10 — 15,  17—14, 17 — 14, 
17— Hi  5—15.  15—11- 

First  round— F.  F.  Rolland  and  D.  Gilmour,  Montreal 
R.  C,  beatW.  B.  Dinsmore,  Jr.  and  F.  X.  Sadlier,  N. 
Y.  R.  C,  17 — 15,  15 — 5,  15 — I.  15^10;  Shaw  and  Hunne- 
well, B.  A.  A.,  beat  Perkins  and  La  Montagne,  N.  Y. 
R.  C,  15—4,  IS— 5,  15—5.  15—6  ;  J.  S.  Hoyt  and  D.  C. 
Clark,  N.  Y.  R.  C,  beat  James  Potter  and  Newbold 
Etting,  Philadelphia  R.  C.,  15 — 3,  15—6,  15— n,  13—15, 
15-12  ;  M.  S.  Paton  and  C.  H.  MacKay,  N.  Y.  R.  C 
beat  A.  E.  Newbold  and  L.  A.  Biddle,  Philadelphia  R. 
C,  by  default 

Semi-final  round — Shaw  and  Hunnewell,  B.  A.  A., 
beat  Rolland  and  Gilmour,  Montreal  R.  C,  15 — o,  15-13, 
15-10,  15  —  11  ;  Paton  and  Maekay,  N.  Y.  R.  C,  beat 
Hoyt  and  Clark,  N.  Y.  R.  C,  11-15,  15 — 9,  17—14,  17--14, 
15— .3. 

Final  round— Shaw  and  Hunnewell,  B.  A.  A.,  beat 
Pal  on  and  Maekay,  N.  Y.  R.  C,  15 — 6,  15 — q,  15—6,  15—10. 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 


BCE    HOCKiEYc 


THE  championship  season  of  the  Amateur 
Hockey  League  ended  on  March  gth 
with  a  splendid  victory  for  the  Skating 
Club  of  Brooklyn,  which  won  all  of  its 
eight  games  with  the  score  of  41  goals 
against  g  for  its  antagonists.  Unquestionably 
the  Brooklynites  showed  the  best  team  work 
and  the  cleverest  hockey,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  its  victory  should  be  marred  by  the 
protests  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Two 
formal  protests  have  been  filed  by  the  former 
champions,  one  against  a  goal  allowed  in  a 
close  game  between  the  two  teams,  and  a  sec- 
ond against  the  amateur  standing  of  one  of  the 
players  of  the  Brooklyn  team. 

The  protest  against  the  goal  allowed  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  weaknesses  in  the 
rules  which  were  pointed  out  in  these  pages  at 
the  opening  of  the  season.  The  absence  of 
goal  cages  makes  it  doubly  difficult  to  decide 
whether  a  goal  is  thrown  or  not  ;  and  the  rule 
quoted  in  defence  of  the  decision  rendered  is 
hopelessly  weak,  since  it  gives  the  referee  of 
the  game  no  power  whatsoever  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  a  goal  umpire,  even  if  he  should  be 
convinced  that  the  latter's  decision  was  not 
honest.  In  the  disputed  goal,  the  referee  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  in  his  opinion  the 
goal  was  not  thrown  at  all,  but  the  Brooklyn 


skaters  have  fallen  back  on  their  hopelessly 
weak  rule  in  the  League's  playing  code  : 

"  Rule  XVHL  —  Umpires. — All  questions  as 
to  goals  shall  be  submitted  to  the  umpire, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final." 

Under  these  conditions  there  seems  to  be  no 
redress  for  the  losers  but  a  reformation  of  the 
code,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  brought 
about  before  another  season  begins.  In  the 
question  of  professionalism  involved,  nothing 
but  an  honest  determination  to  rid  the  game  of 
any  questionable  methods  of  obtaining  skillful 
players  will  root  out  this  baneful  evil. 

The  final  standing  of  the  clubs  in  the  cham- 
pionship series  follows  : 

^ ,    ,                                          Games.  Goals  Scored. 

Won.  Draivn.  Lost.  For.  Against. 

Brooklyn  S.  C 80  o  43          V 

New  York  H.  C 5             i  2  2q           8 

New  York  A.  C: 4             i  3  18          16 

St.  Nicholas  S.  C i             n  7  6         30 

Montclair  A.  C i             o  7  9         27 

The  intercollegiate  championship  season  end- 
ed February  iSth,  with  a  victory  for  Brown 
University  over  Columbia  by  2  goals  to  o.  This 
settles  Columbia  in  last  place,  with  Yale  first. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  second,  and  Brown 
third.  The  standing  of  the  college  teams  at 
the  end  of  the  season  was  as  follows  : 

^.    ,                                           Games.  Goals  Scored. 

^'"''^-                             Jfon.  Drazvn.  Lost.  For.  Against. 

Yale 3             o             o  lo            4 

Pennsylvania 2              o              i  7            6 

Brown i             o             2  5           7 

Columbia o             o             3  2            7 

A  record  of  the  championship  games  of  the 
past  month,  with  the  full  record  of  the  inter- 
collegiate series,  follows  : 

Jan.  2o— University  of  Pennsylvania,  3  ;  Brown,  o. 

'•      25  — Yale,  2;  Columbia,  o. 

"      28  — Yale,  4;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  i. 
Feb.   3— Yale,  4:  Brown,  3. 

"       3  — University  of  Pennsylvania,  3;  Columbia,  2. 

"        7— Brooklyn  S.  C,  ^  ;  New  York  A.  C,  2. 

"       g— St.  Nicholas  S.  C,  2;  Montclair  A.  C  ,  i. 

"      II— New  York  H.  C,  5  ;  New  York  A.  C,  o. 

"      15— Brooklyn  S.  C.  5  ;  Montclair  A.  C,  i. 

"      18— Brown,  2  ;  Columbia,  o. 

"      2i-Brooklyn  S.  C,  y\  New  York  H.  C,  o. 

"      25— New  York  A.  C,  6  :  St.  Nicholas  S.  C,  i. 

"      28— Brooklyn  S   C,  6  ;  St.  Nichola.s  S.  C,  o. 
March  2— New  York  H.  C,  5;  Montclair  A.  C,  0. 
7— New  York  A    C,  1  ;  Montclair  A.  C,  o. 

"       9— New  York  H.  C,  6;  St.  Nicholas  S.  C,  o. 

J.  Parmlv  Paret. 


ATHLETICS 


INTERCULLKCIATE    A.    A.   A.    AM  I'MJlMKNl'  OK    Kn.KS 

AT  the  annual  meeting  ot  ilic  hUcM'col- 
le;4iate  Amateur  Athletic  Association, 
held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York,  February  25lh,  the  most  impor- 
tant business  under  consideration  was 
with  regard  to  Article  XVII.  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  clauses  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  a 
competition.  After  much  discussion  at  two 
meetings  of  the  Executive  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  following  important  amendment  to 
Section  4  was  agreed  to  ; 

"  If  a  student  has  represented  a  college  m  any  inter 
collegiate  track  meeting  in  which  more  than  three  col 
leges  or  universities  participated  and  has  won  a  point— 
a  point  meaning  first,  second  or  third  place— in  any 
event,  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to  represent  any  other 
college  he  may  hereafter  attend  in  the  intercollegiate 
meeting  until  he  shall  have  resided  two  calendar  years 
at  the  College  or  university  he  represents  and  has 
passed  an  annual  exam-ination  or  two  full  years'  work. 
This  amendment  not  to  be  retroactive,  but  affecting 
only  tho.se  who  enter  college  after  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment." 

HARVARD    INDOOR    SPORTS. 

The  indoor  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Athletic 
Association  was  held  in  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium on  the  evening  of  February  15th  In- 
door athletic  meetings  have  not  been  held  at 
Harvard  since  1895,  but  judging  from  the  en- 
thusiasm at  these  contests  they  might  well  be 
an  annual  event.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
limited  space,  two  events  could  not  take  place 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  programme,  although 
several  omissions  were  made,  lasted  until  almost 
midnight. 

A  summary  of  the  events  follows  : 

Ten-yard  dash,  scratch — Final  heat  won  by  R.  L. 
Shepard.  M.  I.  T.  ;  J.  F.  Sullivan,  H.  C.  C.  A.  A.  2  ;  F. 
A.  Russell,  H.  A.  A.,  3. 

Potato  race,  handicap,  ten  potatoes  two  yards 
apart— Final  heat  won  by  C.  J.  Kiley,  B.  C.  A.  A., 
scratch  ;  C.  J.  Lucas,  C.  G.  A.  A.,  penalty  3oin.,  2  ;  J. 
W.  Seaver,  H.  A    A.,  penalty  2oin.,  3.     Time,  34  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  O.  ].  Ives,  S.  H.  S.  A. 
A  ,  5J4in  ,  actual  jump,  5ft.  8Kin.  ;"  S.  H.  Bush,  H.  A. 
A.,  6in.,  actual  jump,  stt.  7%m.,  2  ;  J.  H.  Converse, 
Jr.,  zHin.,  actual   jump,  5ft.   zKin-i  3-     S.    H.  Bush.  H. 

A.  A.,  tied  with  O.  J.  Ives,  S.  H.  A.  A.,  on  highest 
jump,  including  handicap. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  handicap — Won  by   W.    W.  Coe, 

B.  A.  A.,  scratch,  42ft.  s^in.  ;  W.  M.  Tooling,  B.  C.  A., 
A.,  7ft.,  41ft.  Q^in.,  2;  A.  Goodhue,  S.  H.  S.,  8ft..  41ft. 
7in.,  3. 

Rope  climbing,  25ft.  —  Won  by  R.  Anthony,  H.  A. 
A.,  Q  2-5S.  ;  Thomas  Flatley,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  2.  Time, 
10  d-5S. 

Fencing— First  bout,  between  M,  Green,  3  L.,  and 
G.  H.  Breed,  'gg,  won  by  Green  ;  second  bout,  be- 
tween M.  D.  Diaz,  '99,  and  T.  H.  Breed,  'gg,  won  by 
Diaz  :  third  bout,  between  M.  D.  Diaz,  'gg,  and  M. 
Green,  3  L.,  won  by  Green. 

BOSTON    A.     A.     INDOOR    SPORTS. 

The  tenth  annual  indoor  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athletic  Association  wds  held  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  i8th. 
Every  seat  in  the  building  w^as  taken,  and  the 
audience  was  most  enthusiastic.  The  pro- 
gramme included  entries  from  some  of  the 
crack  college  athletes,  among  them  Alex  Grant 
and  J.  F.  Cregan,  who  won  the  special  events, 
but  J.  W.  Tewkesbury  found  the  handicaps 
more  than  he  could  overcome.  F.  Scheuber, 
of  Worcester  Academy,  is  one  of  the  rising 
sprinters.  He  made  quite  a  mark  by  winning 
the    novice     and    handicap    40  ■  yards     dash. 


Sciieuber  is  well  known  as  a  polevaultcr,  and 
is  likely  to  become  so  as  a  sprinter. 

In  the  team  relay  race  between  the  Boston 
A.  A.  and  the  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  the  home 
team  turned  the  tables  on  their  old  rivals,  and 
defeated  them  handily. 

The  two-mile  run  was  a  pretty  race.  Alex. 
Grant  jogged  along  close  enough  behind  the 
others  to  keep  them  going,  at  about  three  laps 
from  the  finish  ran  to  the  front,  and  won  easily 
by  thirty  yards. 

The  summary  of  events  follows  ; 

40-yard  dash,  novice— Won  bv  F.  A.  Scheuber.  Wor- 
cester Academy;  R  T,  Davis,  Phillips  Andover,  2; 
E.  M.  Hill,  Hopkinson  School,  3.     Time,  4  3-5S. 

Two-mile  invitation  run,  scratch  —  Won  by  Alex. 
Grant,  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  R.  J.  McDonald, 
Boston  College,  2  ;  Eddie  Mills,  Harvard,  3.  Time.  lom. 
4  4-5S. 

40-yard  dash,  handicap — Won  by  F.  C.  Scheuber. 
Worcester  Academy,  7ft.;  B.  C.  Lancy,  Brookline  High 
School.  i\4ii..  2;  J.  Tewksbury,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, scratch.  3.     Time,  4  3-5S. 

45-yard  high  hurdles— Final  heat,  won  by  J.  J.  Peter 
Y.  A.  A  ,  ift,;  J.  H.  Shirk,  H.  A.  A.,  7ft,  2;  J.  W.  Horr' 
M.  I.  T.,  5ft.,  3.     Time,  6s. 

600-yard  run,  handicap.  30-yard  limit— Won  by  W. 
M.  Moran,  Worcester  High  School,  14yds.;  M.  B.  Stone, 
Hopkinson,  30yds.,  2;  C.  I.  Porter,  Harvard  A.  A.  16yds., 
3.    Time,  im.  21s. 

Putting  the  i6-lb.  shot,  six-foot  limit— Won  by  F. 
Beck,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  2ft.  6in.  ;  distance  46ft. 
lo^in. ;  W.  W.  Coe,  Hopkinson  School.  2ft.,  2.  45tt. 
2^in.;  R.  Sheldon,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch,  44ft.  g^in. 

One-mile  run,  handicap  —  Won  by  Alexander  Mc- 
,  Donald.  Cambridge,  25yds.;  Joseph  Deedy.  St.  A.  A.  A,, 
Worcester,  30yds.,  2  ;  H.  H.  Smith,  Yale,  25yds..  3. 
Time.  4m.  40s. 

T.ooo  yard  run,  handicap.  60-yard  limit — Won  by  S.  F. 
Rockwell.  H.  A.  A.,  45yds.;  D.  J.  Buckley,  Y.  A.  A., 
50yds,  2:  E.  C.  Hawley,  A.  C.  A.,  50yds,  3.  Time,  2m. 
26  3-5S. 

45-yard  hurdle,  handicap — Won  by   T.    T-  Peter,  Yale 

A.  A.,  ift.;  J  H.  Shirk,  H.  A,  A..  7ft,,  2";  J".  W.  Horr,  M. 
I.  T.,  5ft,,  3.     Time,  6s. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  C.  M.  Rotch,  H.  A.  A., 
3in.,  6ft.3'4;in.;  C.  L.  Duval,  Brookline,  5"^  in.,  2,  6ft.  f^in.; 
R.  Ferguson,  H.  A.  A.,  4in.,  3,  6ft.  2in. 

880-Yard  run,  scratch  —  J.  P.  Cregan.  Princeton, 
against  J.  P.  Adams,  Yale— Won  by  Cregan.  Time, 
2m.  40S. 

Three  standing  jumps,  handicap — Won  bv  E.  H. 
Smith,  H.  A.  A.,  ift.,  34ft.  6Hiin.  ;  Bernard  Doherty, 
Boston,  scratch,  34ft.  2^'in.,  2  ;  C.  H.  von  Baur,  Colum- 
bia University,  ift.,  30ft.  iij^in.,  3. 

Team  races,  1,200  yards,  four  men  to  a  team,  each 
man  running  three  laps  or  300  yards— Boston  A.  A.:  T. 
H.  Curtis,  E.  N.  Fenno,  f.  I.  Bremer  and  H.  L.  Dad- 
man,  against  Knickerbocker  A  C:  M.  J.  Waters,  H.  D. 
Bannister,  G.  S.  HoUenderand  H.  C.  Manvel— Won  by 

B.  A.  A.     Time,  3m.  16  2-5S. 

Bowdoin  College  vs.  Harvard  Sub-team — Won  by 
Eowdoin-     Time,  3m.  20  3-5S. 

Harvard  Class  Team — Won  by  igo2  ;  'gg,  2  ;  igoi,  3. 
Time,  3m.  17  1-5S. 

Phillips  Andover  vs.  Phillips  Exeter— Won  by  Ex- 
eter.    Time,  3m.  20s. 

Boston  Interscholastic  vs.  New  York  Interscholastic 
—Won  bv  Boston.    Time,  3m.  22  3-5S. 

Boston'Y.  M.  C.  A.  vs.  Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.— 
Won  by  Boston.     Time,3m.  35  1-5S. 

Cambridge  Y,  M.  C,  A.  against  West  Side  Branch  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  of  New  York— Won  by  Cambridge  Y.  M.  C. 
A-     Time,  3m.  20  2  5s. 

Battery  A.,  Massachusetts  Militia,  against  Company 
E,  7th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G.— Won  by  Company  E. 
Time,  3m.  31  3-5S. 

Princeton  against  Cornell— Won  by  Princeton. 
Time.  3m.  22  3-5S. 

Williams  against  Amherst— Won  by  Williams.  Time, 
3m.  15  4-5S. 

Dartmouth  against  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology—Won by  "Tech."    Time,  3m.  16  3  .5s. 

Boston  College  against  Brown  University— Won  by 
Boston  College.    Time,  3m.  21  3-5S 
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OUTING  FOR  APRIL. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE    AND     INTERSCHOLASTIC    INDOOR 
SPORTS. 

The  Intercollegiate  and  Interscholastic  in- 
door meeting,  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Philadelphia,  March  ist,  attracted  a  very  large 
audience,  and  proved  an  entire  success.  It 
looks  well  for  the  athletic  condition  of  rising 
Philadelphians  that  no  less  than  sixteen  schools 
were  represented,  and  that  the  athletes  from 
ten  of  these  schools  were  successful  in  gaining 
points.  It  is  from  these  youngsters  that  we 
gather  our  college  athletes.  Encourage  the 
boys. 

In  the  Interscholastic  section,  the  boys  of  the 
Central  Manual  Training  School  carried  off 
point  honors  with  a  score  of  12  ;  Penn  Char- 
ter and  Brown  Preparatory  tied  for  second 
place  wnth  a  score  of  9  points. 

Of  the  colleges,  the  representatives  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  well  to  the  front,  scoring  18 
points.  Princeton  and  Georgetown  scored  5 
each,  and  Harvard  4. 

In  addition  to  the  track  events,  a  goal-kicking 
contest  was  introduced.  The  representatives 
of  Swarthmore  College  and  the  Episcopal 
Academy  were  the  respective  winners. 

The  special  two-mile  race  afforded  Alex 
Grant,  of  Pennsylvania,  another  opportunity  to 
prove  his  sterling  ability  as  a  distance  runner. 
Five  laps  from  the  finish  the  race  was  practically 
left  to  the  Grant  brothers,  and  in  the  last  two 
laps  Alex  spurted,  finishing  about  fifteen  yards 
ahead  of  his  brother. 

The  summaries  follow  : 

Interscholastic  40-yard  run,  handicap- Final  heat 
won  by  J.  Paul  Lloyd,  Hamilton  School,  5ft.  ;  Alfred 
C.  Phillips,  Penn  Charter  School,  scratch,  2  ;  F.  Dayton 
Snow,  Central  Manual  Training  School,  3ft..  3.    Time, 

Intercollegiate  40-yard  run,  handicap— Final  heat 
won  by  J.  E.  Mulligan,  Georgetown  University,  2ft.  : 
E.  W.  Deaken,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  4ft.,  2  ;  G. 
W.  Cook,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  6ft.,  3.   Time,  ss. 

Interscholastic  », 000-yard  run,  handicap— Won  by  J. 
Arthur  Stander,  Central  Manual  Training  School, 
10yds.  ;  Roy  C.  Joslyn,  Penn  Charter  School,  40yds.,  2  ; 
A.  Carl  Reeves,  Drexel  Institute,  40yds.,  3.  Time,  2m. 
43s. 

Interscholastic  220  yard  run,  handicap— Final  heat 
won  by  E.  E.  Penniwell,  Central  High  School.  4yds.  : 
H.  Nauman,  Brown  Preparatory  School,  gyds.,  2 ; 
Frank  Hasson,  Central  High  School.  3yds.,  3.  Time, 
29  4-5S. 

Intercollegiate  40-yard  high  hurdle,  handicap— Won 
by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
scratch  ;  J.  K.  Baxter,  U.  of  Pa.,  2Hyds..  2  ;  Garrick 
Mallery.  Jr.,  U.  of  Pa.,  4yds.,  3.     Time.  5  4-5S. 

Interscholastic  220-yard  low  hurdle,  handicap— Won 
by  Alfred  S.  Phillips,  Penn  Charter  School,  scratch  ; 
E.  E.  Riebenack,  Episcopal  Academy,  lyd.,  2  ;  no  third 
competitor.     Time,  6s. 

Intercollegiate  special  two-mile  match  race,  36  laps 
—Won  by  Alexander  Grant  ;  Richard  Grant,  2  ;  T.  L. 
McGirr  failed  to  finisl?.     Time.  lom.  30  2-5S. 

Interscholastic  440-vard  run,  handicap— Won  by 
George  A.  Clinton,  Central  Manual  Training  School, 
20yds.  ;  R.  J.  Early.  Cheltenham  Military  Academy, 
12yds.,  2  ;  Albert  C.  Busch,  Eastburn  Academy,  20yds., 
3.     Time,  61  2-5S. 

Intercollegiate  800-yard  run,  handicap— Final  heat 
won  by  J.  F.  Creegan,  Princeton,  scratch  ;  Richard 
Grant,  Harvard,  scratch,  2  ;  J.  Gillender,  Jr.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 35yds.,  3.    Time,  2m.  i  i-ss. 

CINCINNATI    MIDWINTER    GAMES. 

The  sixth  annual  midwinter  athletic  meet- 
ing, given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Y  M.  C.  A.  Athletic  Club,  was  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  February  23d.  The  meeting,  both 
from  spectator's  and  athlete's  points  of  view, 
was  the  largest  and  most  successful  ever  held 
in  Cincinnati. 


Athletes  were  entered  representing  the  Cin- 
cinnati  and  Miami  Universities,  Dayton  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Millesburg  Training  School,  the  local 
gymnasium.  High  School,  and  various  city 
clubs. 

H.  Spear  distinguished  himself  by  winning 
the  field  championship.  C.  E.  Critchell,  the 
loo-yard  champion  of  Ohio,  won  the  50-yard 
dash  in  a  fine  race.  The  track  was  laid  out  in 
the  Armory  Hall,  at  12  laps  to  the  mile. 

The  summaries  follow  : 

50-yard  dash— Won  by  C.  E.  Critchell,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ;  J. 
Heintz.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2.     Time,  y  3  5s. 

One-mile  run,  handicap— Won  by  H.  Spear,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  20yds.  ;  A.  Bass,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  80yds.,  2.  No  time 
taken. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  H.  Spear,  loft.  sin.  ;  H.  Burke 
and  C.  W.  Krenzinger  tied  for  second  at  gft.  loin. 

440-yard  handicap,  novice— Won  by  F.  Beck  ;  G.  A. 
Schmit,  2.    Time,  im.  i  3-5S. 

One-mile  High  School  relay  race— Won  by  Hughes; 
Woodward,  2.     Time,  4m.  15s. 

440-yard  handicap,  open — Won  by  C.  Lavery,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  A.  E.  Everham,  C.  G.  A.  C,  2.    Time,  56  3-5S. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  E.  A  McKee,  Miami 
University,  5ft.  Sin.  ;  D.  Davies,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5ft.  jin..  2. 

880-yard  invitation— Won  by  B.  Charles  ;  R.  Wright, 
2.    Time,  2m.  33  i-^s. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  bv  H.  Spear,  i8ft.  4^in. ; 
C.  E.  Critchell,  17ft.  lin  ,  2. 

88o-yard  handicap,  open — Won  by  A.  E.  Everham; 
W.  M.  Lyon,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  2.     Time,  2m.  los. 

Half-mile  walk— Won  by  J.  W.  Kempster  ;  G.  Baer, 
2.    Time,  3m.  50  3-5S. 

One-mile  relay  race,  open— Won  by  Second  Team  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  ;  First  Team  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2.   Time,  4m.  12  1-5S. 

23D    REGIMENT,    N.    Y.,    INDOOR    GAMES. 

The  annual  indoor  games  of  the  Twenty-third 
Regiment  Athletic  Association  were  held  in  the 
Armory,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  nth. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  in  spite  of  the 
bitterly  cold  weather.  The  contests  between 
companies  was  very  keen  for  the  Association 
Cup,  which  was  won  by  Company  F,  with  48 
points  ;  Company  K  second,  43,  and  Company 
C  third,  21. 

A  summary  follows  : 

Half-mile  run,  novice,  scratch— Won  by  H.  B.  Law- 
ton,  Company  G.    Time,  2m.  31s. 

One-mile  bicycle  race,  novice,  scratch— Won  by  A. 
V.  Schoonmaker.  Company  F.    Time,  2m.  56  4-5S. 

100-yard  dash,  handicap— Final  heat  won  by  J.  R. 
Higgons,  Company  K,  gft.    Time,  us. 

Half-mile  walk,  handicap — Won  by  B.  F.  Hegeman, 
Company  F,  los.    Time,  3m.  54  1-5S. 

440-yard  run,  handicap — Won  by  A.  A.  Jackson, 
Company  K,  i6yds.    Time,  56  t-ss. 

220-yard  dash,  Cadet  Corps — Won  by  T.  C.  Naulty. 
Time,  27  3-5S. 

One-mile  run,  handicap — W.  F.  Rollins,  Company  A, 
scratch.    Time,  sra.  4-5S. 

loo-yard  hurdle  race,  handicap — Won  by  A.  Bowie, 
Company  H,  2ft.     Time,  t2S. 

Sack  race,  scratch — Won  by  H.  S.  Hildreth,  Company 
F.    Time,  lom.  4-5S. 

Potato  race,  scratch — Won  by  Z.  A.  Tyler,  Company 
C.    Time,  51  2-5S. 

Half-mile  run,  handicap— Won  by  A.  A.  Jackson, 
Company  K,  scratch.     Time,  2m.  13  3-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap— Won  by  D.  E.  Aus- 
tin, Company  F,  sin.,  5ft.  2in. 

Shot  put,  handicap — Won  by  H.  Leach,  Company  C, 
5ft.,  30ft.  loin. 

Pole  vault,  handicap— Won  by  P.  G.  Farquharson, 
Company  K,  i2in.,  8ft.  lin. 

Relay  race,  scratch — Won  by  Company  K  ;  Company 
A,  2  ;  Company  F,  3. 

22o-yards,  novice— Won  by  A.  C.  Bunn,  Jr.,  Company 
F.     'I  ime_,  27  3-5S. 

Half-mile  run— Won  by  -A.  A.  Jackson,  Company  A, 
scratch.     Time.  -.jm.  13  3-5S. 

220-yard,  handicap— Won  by  J.  R.  Higgins,  Company 
C,  syds.     Time,  25  2-5S. 

Two. mile  bicycle  race,  handicap — Won  by  H.  H. 
Wright,  Company  K,  looyds.    Time,  5m.  33  4-58. 

Vigilant. 
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THE  club's  twenty-third  annual  bench  show 
scored  a  complete  success.  Held  at  the 
old  stand,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb- 
ruary 2ist-24th,  it  drew  the  smartest  set 
of  Gotham  and  other  admirers  of  man's 
noblest  friend  from  far  and  wide. 

The  judges  were  :  St.  Bernards  and  New- 
foundlands, Miss  A.  H.  Whitney,  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.  ;  Great  Danes,  J.  Blackburn  Miller,  of 
New  York  ;  Russian  wolfhounds,  E.  L.  Strauss, 
of  Slatington,  Pa.;  all  spaniels,  except  toys,  H. 
K.  Bloodgood,  of  New  Marlboro,  Mass.;  bull- 
dogs, excepting  the  French  breed,  John  H. 
Matthews,  of  New  York  ;  French  bulldogs,  J. 
R.  Buchan,  of  New  York  ;  Boston  terriers,  F. 
G.  Davis,  of  Boston  ;  beagles,  Geo.  B.  Post,  Jr., 
of  New  York  ;  dachshunds  and  basset  hounds, 
G.  Muss-Arnolt,  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  ;  Irish 
terriers,  O.  W.  Donner,  of  Milton,  Mass.;  deer- 
hounds,  greyhounds,  fox-hounds,  Chesapeake 
Bay  dogs,  pointers,  English,  Irish,  and  Gordon 
setters,  the  veteran  Jno.  F.  Davidson,  of  Mon- 
roe, Mich. ;  collies,  old  English  sheepdogs,  bull 
terriers,  fox,  Airedale,  black  and  tan  terriers, 
and  pugs,  R.  F. 
Mayhew  ;  mas- 
tiffs, blood- 
hounds,  retriev- 
ers, Dalmatians, 
poodles,  all  ter- 
riers, excepting 
fox,  Airedale , 
Irish,  and  black 
and  tan,  whip- 
pets, schipper- 
k  e  s  ,  Pomerani- 
ans, Italian  grey- 
hounds, and  mis- 
cellaneous, Geo. 
Raper,  of  Eng- 
land. 
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Dr.  H.  Clay  Glover  officiated  as  veterinarian, 
and  a  remarkably  healthy  lot  of  dogs  gave  him 
little  trouble.  That  excellent  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Jaines  Mortimer,  was  more  than  satisfied, 
as  he  should  have  been,  with  the  heaviest  entry 
list  on  record,  viz.:  2,055  entries,  representing 
1,526  dogs  actually  benched. 

Among  the  sporting  classes,  the  pointers 
made  a  grand  showing.  Taken  as  a  whole,  I 
have  never  seen  a  finer  class,  and  the  dogs,  as 
a  rule,  were  in.  perfect  condition. 

English  setters  were  a  royal  lot,  and  here 
again  the  condition  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Irish  setters  were  also  out  in  force,  and  many 
choice  specimens  occupied  benches.  Gordon 
setters  were  comparatively  few,  and  the  quality 
did  not  average  very  high,  although  there 
were  some  choice  exhibits. 

Fox-hounds  did  not  figure  prominently — only 
ten  all  told — three  English  and  seven  American. 
Two  Bassets, five  Chesapeakes, three  Irish  water 
spaniels,  and  a  rare  good  lot  of  beagles,  com- 
pleted the  most  attractive  list  to  the  sportsman. 
Russian  wolf-hounds  were  numerous,  but 
hardly  up  to 
average.  Deer- 
hounds  were 
scarce,  but  the 
quality  was  fine. 
Two  Clumber 
spaniels  shared 
the  honors,  but 
the  fieldand 
cocker  spaniels, 
as  usual,  formed 
heavy  classes, 
and  they  were 
good  ones,  too. 

Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  show 
may   be    consid- 
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ered  a  record-breaker  in  quality,  number  of 
entries,  and  in  amount  of  public  interest  ex- 
cited. These  matters  should  be  satisfactory  to 
the  managers,  and  Outing  wishes  them  many 
similar  triumphs. 

Among  many  notable  canines  were  a  few 
which  may  be  granted  special  mention.  I  take 
them  at  random  as  they  come  in  my  notes. 

In  the  mastiff  classes  the  most  picturesque 
figure  was   Dr.   C.  A.  Lougest's  Black  Peter, 
whose  kennel  mates  were  also  shown,  in  fine 
form.     But  these  heavy  fellows  hardly  interest 
sportsmen,  so  let  us  bark  for'ard  to  my  favor- 
ite lot,  the  pointers.     In  these  classes  Messrs. 
W.  Gould  Brokaw,  George  F.  Gould,  George 
Jarvis    and     others    were     well    represented. 
Among  the  "heavies"  in  the  open  class  Mr. 
Brokaw's  Sir  Walter  looked  like  the  good  dog 
he  is,  while   that  fine  bitch,  Mr. 
Lenoir's  Urada,  filled  the  eye  of 
the   critical  sportsman  who  was 
looking  for   something  for   field 
work  as  well  as  exhibition  pur- 
poses. 

Among  the  field  spaniels  was 
a  thoroughly  good  bitch,  Mr. 
Viti's  Bridford  Morda,  and  she 
was  in  excellent  company.  The 
noted  wire-haired  fox-terrier,  Go 
Bang,  too,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  principal  win- 
ners in  the  sporting  classes  were  : 

Pointers,  —  Puppies,  ist,  W. 
Gould  Brokaw's  Fairview  Miss  ; 
novice,  dogs,  ist,  H.  W.  Richard- 
son, Jr.'s,  Roswell's  Bang  ;  limit, 
dogs,  under  55  lbs  ,  ist,  Roswell's 
Bang  ;  limit,  dogs,  53  lbs.  and 
over,  ist,  G.  S.  Mott's  Princess 
Eda  ;  open,  dogs,  under  55  lbs., 
ist,  George  W.  Lovell's  Shota- 
way  ;  open,  dogs,  55  lbs.  and 
over,  ist,  W.  Gould  Brokaw's  Sir 
Walter  ;  novice,  bitches,  ist,  W,  F. 


G. Brokaw's  Fairview  Miss;  limit, 
\     bitches,  1st,  C.  H.  Mackay's  Fay 

■  Templeton  ;  limit,  bitches,  50  lbs. 
and  over,  ist,  George  J.  Gould's 
Furlough  Blown  ;  open,  bitches, 
under  50 lbs.,  ist, Wilcox  and  Bur- 
tis's  Fairview  Meally;  open, 
bitches,  50  lbs.  and  over,  ist,  ¥, 
J.  Lenoir's  Urada.  Winners — 
Dogs,  ist,  W.  Gould  Brokaw's 
Sir  Walter  ;  bitches,  ist,  C.  H. 
Mackay's  Fay  Templeton. 

English  Setters. — P  u  p  p  i  e  s , 
George  Battison's  Dewey  Rog- 
ers ;  novice,  dogs,  H.  Dawson's 
Tang  ;  open,  dogs,  ist,  Warwick 
Kennel's  A  1  bert's  Woodcock; 
novice,  bitches,  ist,  S.  W.  Carey's 
Sal  English  ;  limit,  bitches,  ist, 
Warwick  Kennel's  Albert's  Spec- 
j  tre  ;  open,  bitches,  ist,  J.  E.  Bor- 
den's Ruby  D.  III.  Winners — 
Dogs,  ist,  Warwick  Kennel's  Al- 
bert's Woodcock  ;  bitches,  ist,  J. 
E.  Borden's  Ruby  D.  III. 

Irish  Setters. — Novice,   dogs, 

■  ist,  P.  F.  O'Neill's  Hunter  ;  limit, 
dogs,  ist,  G.  Shippen's  Sham- 
rock  O'More  ;    open,   dogs,    ist. 

Shamrock  O'More  ;  novice,  bitches,  ist,  W.  N. 
Kendall's  Lorna  Doone  III  ;  limit,  bitches,  ist, 
H.  F.  Van  Zandt's  Biddy  Finglas;  open,  bitches, 
ist,  Joe  Lewis's  Queen  Vic.  Winners — Dogs, 
ist.  Shamrock  O'More  ;  bitches,  ist,  Oueen 
Vic.  -         •    V 

Gordon  Setters. — Novice,  dogs,  1st,  J.  R. 
Oughton's  Dwight  Lad  II.  ;  limit,  dogs,  ist, 
J.  R.  Oughton's  Dwight  Lad  III.;  open,  dogs, 
ist,  J.  R.  Oughton's  Heather  Lad;  novice, 
bitches,  ist,  W.  G.  Kingler's  Elmont  Clinton; 
limit,  bitches,  1st,  Miss  S.  A.  Nickerson's  Lady 
Maud;  open,  bitches,  ist,  Jno.  Graham's  Lady 
Gordon.  Winners — Dogs,  ist,  Heather  Lad; 
bitches,  ist.  Lady  Gordon. 

Irish  Water  Spaniels. — Open,  ist  and  2d, 
T.  A.  Carson's  Dan  McCarthy  and  Mollie  C. 

Chimber  Spaniels. — Open,   ist   and   2d,  H, 
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G.    Charlesworth's  Lord  Chumley    and   Royal 
Swell. 

Field  5/a;//a'/.y.— Puppies,    ist,  W.   D.  Rob- 
ins'  Kico  ;    novice,    dogs,    ist,    Mrs.    Thomas 


^4"-^ 


Mack  ;  bitches,  ist,  W.  T.  Payne's  Blue> 
Belle  II.  Winners— Dogs,  ist,  Francis  Hen- 
wood's  Premier  ;  bitches,  Belle  Isle  Kennel's 
Princess  Flavia. 

/)V«^/<!' .v.— Puppies,  ist  and  2d,  Ridgewood 
Kennel's  Whip  and  Huntsman  ;  novice,  dogs, 
Hempstead  Beagles  Primate  and  Foreman  ; 
bitches,  ist,  G.  F.  Reed's  Reed  Nancy  ;  limit, 
not  exceeding  13  inches,  dogs,  ist,  Walding. 
held  Beagles  Orator  ;  bitches,  ist,  G.  F. 
Reed's  Reed's  Fancy  ;  over  13  inches,  and  not 
exceedingis  inches,  dogs,  ist,  Howard  Almy's 
Blitz;  bitches,  ist,  Howard  Fitzsimmons' 
Flossie  F. ;  open,  dogs,  ist  and  2d,  Hemp- 
stead Beagles  Primate  and  Foreman;  bitches, 
ist,  Hempstead  Beagles  Oronsay  Matron  ; 
field  trial  class,  Howard  Almy's  Blitz.  Win- 
ners— Dogs,  ist,  Howard  Almy's  Blitz  ;bitches, 
Tst,  Hempstead  Beagles  Oronsay  Matron. 

Greyhottnds. — Novice,  dogs,  ist.  Terra 
Cotta  Kennel's  Dictator;  limit,  dogs,  ist,  Terra 

Cotta   Kennel's  Dictator  ;   open,  dogs,   ist,  E. 

Lagarde,  Jr.'s,    Royal  Fabric  ;  novice,  bitches. 

ist.  Terra  Cotta  Kennel's  Gem's  Beauty  ;  limit, 

bitches,  ist,Terra  Cotta  Kennel's  Gem's  Beauty; 
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Thacher's  Darkest  Africa  ;  bitches,  ist,  M.  A. 
Viti's  Bridford  Morda  ;  open,  black,  dogs,  Swiss 
Mountain  Kennel's  Endcliffe  Bishop  ;  bitches, 
ist,  M.  A.  Viti's  Bridford  Morda  ;  any  other 
color,  dogs,  1st,  R.  B.  Keasbey's  Saybrook 
Popcorn  ;  bitches,  ist,  Swiss  Mountain  Ken- 
nel's Banner  Hazel.  Winners  —  Dogs,  ist, 
Swiss  Mountain  Kennel's  Endcliffe  Bishop  ; 
bitches,  1st,  M.  A.  Viti's  Bridford  Morda. 

Cocker  Spanzels. — Puppies,  dogs,  ist,  H.  G. 
Charlesworth's  Red  Erie  ;  bitches,  ist,  C.  H. 
Mason's  Surprise  ;  novices,  black,  dogs,  ist  and 
2d,  George  Dunn's  Freedom  and  Pretender  ; 
bitches,  ist,  Brookside  Kennel's  Winsome  ; 
other  than  black,  dogs,  ist,  F.  Hen  wood's  King 
of  Hearts ;  bitches,  ist,  Brookside  Kennel's 
Brookside  Queen  ;  limit,  black,  dogs,  ist, 
George  Douglas'  Black  Duke,  Jr.  ;  bitches,  ist. 
Belle  Isle  Kennel's  Princess  Flavia  ;  any  solid 
color  other  than  black,  dogs,  ist,  F.  Henwood's 
King  of  Hearts  ;  bitches,  ist.  Belle  Isle  Ken- 
nel's Hampton  Fashion  ;  parti-colored  dogs, 
1st,  Francis  Henwood's  Elm  City  Doc  ;  bitches, 
1st,  W.  T.  Payne's  Dorothy  Parsons  ;  open, 
black,  dogs,  ist,  F.  Henwood's  Premier  ; 
bitches,  ist,  C.  H.  Mason's  Surprise  ;  other 
than  black,  dogs,   ist,   George    Douglas'  Red 


open,  bitches,  ist,  Woodhaven  Kennel's  Spin- 
away  Winners — Dogs,  ist,  E.  Legarde,  Jr.'s, 
Royal  Fabric  ;  bitches,  equal  ist,  Woodhaven 
Kennel's  Spinaway  and  Terra  Cotta  Kennel's 
Gem's  Beauty. 
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/v7.r/^ciz^«/^j'.— English— Open,  dogs,  ist,  A.  B. 
MacGregor's  Songster;  bitches,  Harding 
Brothers'  Roxana. 

American — Open,  dogs,  ist,  I.  Gibbs'  Regal  ; 
bitches,  ist,  I.  Gibbs'  Veracity  ;  best  pack  of 
five  couples,  Genesee  Valley  Pack. 


THE    JAPANESE    SPANIEL. 
DOGS    OF    TO-DAY — THE    JAPANESE    SPANIEL 

This  peculiar  breed  is,  in  appearance,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  "toy"  varieties 
seen  at  our  shows.  These  small  dogs,  while,  of 
course,  being  pets  and  nothing  more,  evince  a 
great  deal  of  affection  and  a  fair  degree  of  in- 
telligence, although  in  these  respects  falling  far 
short  of  what  may  be  termed  the  fair  spaniel 
standard. 

The  round-headed  "  Jap  "  knows  enough  to 
rightly  appreciate  his  mistress'  caresses,  while 
beyond  that  point  his  brains  do  not  head  him 
very  ,far.  Yet  he  is  a  good  small  dog  for  the 
city   house,  as  he   is   sufficiently   restless   and 


active  to  properly  exercise  himself  by  his  trot- 
ting up  and  down  stairs.  He  is  a  too  pure  and 
simple  a  toy  to  be  ranked  anything  else,  and  he 
finds  his  patrons  among  those  who  desire  a  pet 
dog — a  thing  to  be  pampered  and  petted,  irre- 
spective of  any  valuable  qualities  as  a  watch- 
dog, or  as  a  canine  companion  for  out-doof 
jaunts.  Lovable,  gentle,  and  spaniel-like  in 
his  loyalty,  he  is  a  nice  little  beast. 

His  points  are  as  follows  ; 

Head.  —  Large,  broad  ;  slightly  rounded 
skull,  neck  short  and  moderately  thick. 

Eyes. — Large,  dark,  lustrous,  rather  promi- 
nent and  wide  apart. 

Muzzle. — Strong,  wide,  very  short  from  stop 
to  nose  ;  jaws  upturned,  teeth  not  showing  ; 
nose  very  short,  the  end  wide,  with  open  nos- 
trils and  same  color  as  markings.  Ears,  small, 
V-shaped;  well  feathered,  set  high  and  wide 
apart,  carried  forward. 

Body. — Compact,  squarely  built,  cobby,  the 
body  and  legs  forming  a  square.  Legs,  light 
in  bone,  small,  slender,  and  well  feathered. 

Feet. — Small,  cat-foot  in  form,  the  feather 
increasing  the  length,  never  the  width.  The 
tail  is  carried  over  the  back  m  a  tight  curl,  and 
it  is  profusedly  feathered. 

Coat. — Plentiful,  long  and  straight,  rather 
silky,  and  entirely  free  from  wave,  while  not 
too  flat. 

Color. — Distinctl)'-  defined  black  and  white, 
or  red  and  white,  Blenheim  markings  pre- 
ferred. The  best  weights  range  from  about 
four  to  nine  pounds,  the  smaller  the  better. 

The  scale  of  points  runs  as  follows  :  Head, 
size  and  shape  of  skull,  lo  ;  shortness  of  face 
and  muzzle,  lo  ;  eyes,  lo  :  ears,  lo  ;  coat  and 
markings,  15  ;  legs  and  feet,  10  ;  tail,  10  ;  size 
and  symmetry,  20  ;  width  of  muzzle,  5.  Total, 
100.  Nomad, 


THE  AMERICA  S  CUP. 

A  YACHTSMAN  who  visited  Bristol,  R. 
I.,  the  first  week  in  March,  on  his  re- 
turn gave  me  some  authentic  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  new  cup  de- 
fender. In  the  first  place  she  will  be 
of  the  fin-keel  type  in  a  more  pronounced  de- 
gree than  is  Defender,  but  so  far  as  construc- 
tion is  concerned  she  will  be  built  after  the 
methods  of  the  champion  of  1895,  with  certain 
modifications  and  improvements.  She  is  (ap- 
proximately) 130  feet  long  over  all.  six  feet 
longer  than  Defender ;  nearly  go  feet  on  the 
load  water-line  ;  24  feet  beam — one  foot  broader 
than  Defender.  She  will  draw,  when  down  to 
her  racing  length,  a  trifle  over  20  feet  of  water. 
The  lead  keel  is  shorter  than  Defender's  and 
is  not  rockered.  It  is  heavier  than  the  old 
boat's.  The  keel  plate  is  of  bronze  ;  the  frames 
and  deck  beams  are  of  nickel  steel ;  the  plating 
of  the  underbody  up  to  the  water  line  is  of 
Tobin  bronze,  and  that  of  the  topsides  is  of 
nickel  steel.  No  aluminum  will  be  used  in  the 
hull.  Nickel  steel  is  heavier  than  aluminum, 
and  the  new  boat  will  be  slightly  heavier  than 
the  old  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
plating  is  lighter  and  that  weight  will  be  saved 
in  rigging,  spars,  blocks,  sails,  and  nearly  every 
other  article  of  her  equipment. 


I  am  assured  that  the  Morgan  yacht  will  have 
neither  bulwark  nor  rail— nothing  but  a  mere 
batten  to  keep  the  crew  from  sliding  overboard 
when  the  craft  is  heeled.  There  will  be  two 
light  water-tight  bulkheads  of  nickel  steel,  one 
forward  and  the  other  aft.  The  interior  will 
be  as  bare  as  that  of  Defender. 

If  Nat  Herreshoff  proves  to  be  successful  in 
his  aims  the  new  yacht  will  be  more  powerful 
than  Defender ;  she  will  be  easier  to  drive  ; 
she  will  be  quicker  in  stays  ;  she  will  be  faster 
when  reaching  or  running.  In  windward  work 
she  is  expected  to  beat  Defender.  She  will 
carry  at  least  1,000  square  feet  more  duck  in  her 
working  sails.  Her  mast,  boom,  gaff  and  bow- 
sprit will  be  of  steel  ;  her  topmast  of  wood. 
The  yachtsman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
information  says  Nat  Herreshoff  will  be  disap- 
pointed if  the  new  craft  does  not  beat  Defender 
.at  least  12  minutes  over  a  30-mile  course. 

Iron  and  steel  masts  were  first  introduced  m 
chpper  ships  hailing  from  the  Clyde.  All  cap- 
tains of  vessels  equipped  with  them  speak 
highly  in  their  praise.  They  are  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  lighter  than  wooden  spars,  are  strong- 
er, do  not  buckle,  and  will  stand  more  driving 
and  "  cracking  on  "  than  the  finest  "  sticks"  of 
Oregon  pine.  I  was  aboard  the  Scotch  bark 
Calluna  the  other  day  as  she  lay  at  a  dock  in 
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South  Street,  New  York.  Her  lower  masts  and 
topmasts  are  of  iron  and  are  in  one.  They  have 
stood  some  rare  buffeting  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  winter,  but  are  as  stanch  to-day  as 
when  they  were  stepped.  It  seems  strange 
that  experiments  have  not  been  made  before 
this  to  see  if  a  steel  mast  is  suitable  for  a  large 
racing  yacht.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  steel  spar  should  not  answer  per- 
fectly. In  this  connection,  1  am  informed  by 
an  authority  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
Oregon  pine  trees  of  sizes  suitable  for  big  rac- 
ing craft.  In  a  few  years  our  immense  coast- 
ing cruisers,  from  a  lack  of  large  enough  trees, 
will  be  compelled  to  use  steel  or  iron  for  at 
least  their  lower  masts.  When  ironclads  came 
into  vogue  in  England  the  Admiralty  rejoiced. 
They  had  scoured  the  world  for  oak  and  had 
almost  exhausted  the  stock.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  steel  is  bound  to  supersede 
timber  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  yacht 
builder's  art. 

As  I  write,  the  news  comes  that  the  Sham- 
rock is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Her 
length  over  all  is  said  to  be  128  feet  and  88  feet . 
on  the  load  water-line,  with  22  feet  beam.  Re- 
port has  it  that  her  underbody  up  to  the  water 
line  is  of  some  preparation  of  phosphor  bronze 
and  that  her  topsides,  like  those  of  Defender, 
will  be  plated  with  aluminum.  The  frames 
are  said  to  be  of  nickel  steel,  like  those  of 
Dragon  III.,  designed  by  Fife,  which  was  the 
first  yacht  in  which  that  metal  was  used  in  any 
form.  The  deck  is  of  gun-metal,  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over  which  will 
be  laid  a  thin  sheathing  of  pine.  Captain  Ho- 
garth, a  well-known  racing  skipper,  has  been 
engaged  to  sail  the  craft,  and  a  crew  of  thirty 
men,  half  Scotch  and  half  from  English  ports, 
will  form  the  ship's  company. 

In  connection  with  the  coming  race  for  the 
America's  Cup  it  is  worth  noting  that  Lord 
Dunraven  has  declined  to  allow  Valkyrie  III. 
to  sail  in  races  against  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's 
Shamrock.  This  is  disappointing  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  new  challenger  will  have  no  boat 
in  the  same  class  to  test  her  speed  against. 
Satanita  and  Meteor  will  both  appear  in  yawl 
rig  and  it  is  said  to  be  doubtful  whether  Bri- 
tannia will  be  raced  this  season.  Shamrock 
will  thus  labor  under  a  disadvantage  (unless 
something  unforeseen  happens)  so  far  as  "  get- 
ting a  line  "  on  her  speed  is  concerned.  It  will 
also  be  discouraging  to  Skipper  Hogarth  and 
his  crew,  who  had  been  counting  on  earning 
much  "prize  money"  in  preliminary  contests 
before  leaving  British  waters  for  New  York. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  will  in  all  probability 
come  to  New  York  for  the  Cup  races  in  his 
newly  purchased  steam  yacht  ALgusa,  a  very 
fine  vessel  built  for  Commodore  Florio,  an 
Italian  yachtsman,  at  Greenock,  in  1897.  She 
is  nearly  1,000  tons  gross  measurement  and 
was  constructed  up  to  the  highest  requirements 
of  Lloyds.  Luxuriously  fitted  up  and  thor- 
oughly down-to-date  in  all  her  equipments  she 
is  an  ideal  cruising  craft  capable  of  17  knots, 
handsome  and  a  fine  sea  boat.  She  is  propelled 
by  a  single  screw  and  triple-expansion  engines 
of  2,500  indicated  horse-power.  Whether  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  comes  in  her  or  not  the  ^giisa 
will  be  the  yacht  from  which  her  owner  and 
his  friends  will  see  the  race. 


NEW    YORK    YACHT    CLUH  S    NEW    HOME. 

From  the  plans  of  the  new  building  which, 
when  completed,  will  form  the  home  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  one  gathers  that- the 
oldest  yacht  organization  in  the  country  will 
have  a  handsome  and  commodious  habitation. 
Mr.  Whitney  Warren,  the  architect  who  de- 
signed the  house,  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  to 
the  general  fitness  of  things  as  well  as  to  the 
unities,  none  of  which,  oh,  rare  to  tell  !  have 
been  too  flagrantly  violated. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  some  of  the  wealthy 
members,  following  the  example  of  their  Com- 
modore, have  opened  their  purses  and  have 
helped  the  building  fund  to  the  extent  of  ^100,- 
000  or  thereabouts  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  club  is  so  rich  and  its  members  so  cele- 
brated for  their  open-handed  generosity  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
greater  share  of  the  building  fund  without  call- 
ing upon  the  less  opulent  associates  to  contrib- 
ute more  than  their  mite. 

Meanwhile  the  work  on  the  new  club-house  is 
grogressing  right  merrily,  and  with  a  new  flag- 
ship, old  and  trusty  officers,  and  an  interna- 
tional cup  race  to  boot,  prosperity  seems  to 
have  settled  on  the  famous  burgee  which  flies 
the"  red  cross  on  the  blue."  On  February  21  a 
bill  was  passed  by  the  New  York  Assembly 
empowering  the  club  to  own  property  to  the 
value  of  $500,000  instead  of  $100,000  as  thereto- 
fore. 

NO    MORE    STEAM-YACHT    RACES. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Yacht 
Club  former  Commodore  Frank  A.  Lawrence, 
in  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  organization, 
called  attention  to  the  handsome  club  trophy 
presented  to  the  club  by  Mr.  Jay  Gould  as  a 
prize  for  steam-yacht  racing,  and  took  occasion 
to  say  that  such  contests  had,  in  the  past,  proved 
to  be  neither  popular  nor  practicable.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  club  rules  be  so  amended  that 
the  cup  could  be  competed  for  in  the  regular 
sailing  races  of  the  club.  The  suggestion  met 
with  general  approval,  and  I  am  told  that  it 
will  be  acted  upon  formally  at  an  early  date. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  steam-yacht  racing,  both 
here  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  proved, 
wherever  essayed,  a  wretched  fiasco. 

THE    LARGEST    SAILING    YACHT    YET. 

The  magnificent  schooner  5'acht  Rainbow,  de- 
signed last  j^ear  by  Mr.  Watson,  will  have  a 
rival  this  season  in  another  and  larger  "two- 
sticker,"  designed  by  the  same  naval  architect 
for  Mr.  James  Coates,  Jr.,  of  Paisley,  Scotland. 
She  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  D.  E.  W.  Hen- 
derson at  Par  tick  on  the  Clyde  ;  her  hull  will  be 
of  steel,  and  her  tonnage,  according  to  Thames 
measurement,  is  400.  She  will  be  launched' 
this  month,  and  will  be  the  largest  sailing 
yacht  in  the  world.  She  will  be  skippered  by 
Robert  Duncan,  well  known  in  New  York  as 
the  Captain  of  the  epoch-making  Scotch  cutter 
Madge.  Like  Rainbow,  the  new  schooner 
was  not  built  for  racing,  but  in  all  probability 
she  will  develop  a  good  turn  of  speed.  It  is 
rumored  that  she  may  be  seen  in  New  York 
next  October,  but  the  rumor,  I  fear,  is  too  good 
to  be  true.  Yachtsmen  on  the  other  side  are 
hoping  for  a  revival  of  schooner  racing,  which, 
owing  to  the  greater  interest  taken  in  the  90- 
foot  cutters,  has  almost  become  extinct. 

A.  J.   Kenealy. 
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GORMULLY    &    JEFFERY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

A  FURTHER  all-around  reduction  in  the 
list  prices  of  the  well-known  Rambler 
line  of  bicycles  has  been  announced 
for  1899  by  the  Gormully  &  Jef^ery 
Mfg.  Company,  of  Chicago,  the  new 
figures  being  $40  for  the  standard  road- 
sters, $45   for    the   machines  having   30  -  inch 


RAMBLER,   LADIES  . 

wheels,  and  $75  for  the  tandems.  This  reduc- 
tion was  made  possible  by  the  decision  of  the 
firm,  at  the  end  of  the  last  selling  season,  after 
careful  consideration  and  consultation  with  its 
agents   and   mechanical    experts,   to  make   no 

structural  chan- 
ges whatever  in 
the  models  of  the 
regular  line,  but 
to  ofifer  for  the 
ap  p  ro  a  c  h  in  g 
season  anewedi- 
tion  of  the  styles 
of  1898.  This 
course  effected 
economy  in  pro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  ,  and 
served  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  each 
bicycle  to  the  in- 
dividual  pur- 
c  haser  .  Lap- 
brazed  joints 
and  fish-  mouth 
and  spear  -  head 
re -enforcements 
are  the  most  dis- 
tinctive of  Ram- 
bler features. 
■'  Lap-brazed  " 
visible  joints  are 
made  by  lapping 
of  the  flared  ends 
of  one  tube  par- 
tially around  the 
outer  surface  of 
another,  after  which  both  are  firmly  brazed 
together.  Thus  the  actual  brazing  is  accom- 
plished in  full  view  of  the  operator,  and  the 
element    of    guess    or   chance    plays     no   part 

♦The  first  portion  of  this  Review  of  the  Novelties 
and  Features  of  the  Cycles  of  i8gg  will  be  found  in 
March  Outing,  pages  636-646. 
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in  the  operation./  "Fish-mouth"  and  "  spear- 
head "  re-enforcements  are  so  called  from 
their  close  resemblance  to  the  objects  from 
which  they  are  named.  The  spear  -  head 
strengthener  is  simply  a  modification  of 
the  fish-mouth  idea,  which  was  introduced 
and  first  used  on  Ramblers  as  far  back  as  1889. 
On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  hand  work 
necessary  in  finishing,  lap-brazed  visible  joints 
are  claimed  to  be  the  most  costly  in  use.  The 
G.  &  J.  tires  only  qj;re  used  on  the  Rambler,  as 
usual.  The  Rambler  line  for  1899  consists  of 
models  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29  and  30,  roadsters, 
tandems.  No.  25  being  the  30-inch  wheel  for 
men. 

THE    GEO.    N.    PIERCE    CO. 

The  1899  line  of  the  Geo.  N.  Pierce  Co.,  Buf-- 
falo.N.  Y.,  is  most  comprehensive,  and  are  listed 
from  the  tandems  at  $85  to  the  standard  models 
at  $50  and  $40,  with  specials  at  $60  and  $65. 
The  lighter  machines  have  the  characteristic 
drop  hangers  and  short  heads  of  their  class. 
Double-plate  fork-crowns,  with  full  nickeled 
fork-sides  are  fitted  to  these.  The  women's 
models  are  of  the  two-curved  tube  type,  of 
peculiarly  graceful  design,  equipped  with  chain 
and  dress  guards  which  afford  ample  protec- 
tion to  their  riders.  The  upper  cluster  is  con- 
siderably narrower  than  the  average,  on  ac- 
count of  the  neat  internal  seat-post  binder 
now  used.  The  offset  in  the  frame  at  the  rear 
axle  is  absent,  all  that  part  of  the  frame  being 
now  flush. 

Of  especial  in- 
terest are  the 
cushion  frame 
Pierce  models. 
In  appearance, 
the  cushion, 
which  is  clever- 
ly incorporated 
in  the  rear  stays 
i  m  m  ed  iatel  y 
above  the  sad- 
dle, resembles 
the  tubing  of  the 
frame,  and  is 
handsomely 
nickeled.  The 
only  distin- 
guishing  point 
of  difference, 
other  than  the 
cushion,  upon 
these  models  is 
a  short  spring 
made  of  saw 
s  teel,  immedi- 
ately in  the  rear 
of  the  crank 
bracket,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to 
take  up  vibration  at  that  point  and  act  in  concert 
with  the  cushion.  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed   for  this  device  are  :    It   is  simple  and 
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effective,  unobstrusive  in  appearance — a  posi- 
tive cushion,  taking  up  the  shock  caused  by 
obstructions  or  uneven  road  surfaces,  instead 
of  requiring  the  rider  to  do  so.  It  does  not 
vibrate,  but  causes  the  wheels  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  uneven  surfaces,  while  the  rider 
maintains  a  uniformly  upright  position.  It 
saves  the  nerves  and  vitality  of  the  rider  and 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  machine,  securing  per- 
fect resilience  without  depending  wholly  upon 
the  tires,  thus  allowing,  when  desired,  the  use 
of  harder  tires. 

NATIONAL    CYCLE     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Noteworthy  improvements  in  the  National 
bicycles  (National  Cycle  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bay  City,  Mich.)  are  observed  in  the  seat-post 
adjustment  and  in  the  crank-hanger.  There 
are  only  two  parts  in  the  first-named  device, 
i.  e.,  the  long  threaded  nut  fitting  into  the  top 
of  the  seat-post  lug,  and  the  expansion  collar. 
Screw  down  the  nut  and  the  seat-post  is  fast  ; 
loosen  the  nut,  give  the  saddle  a  twist,  and  the 
post  is  loose.  Changes  in  the  crank-hanger 
mechanism  are  in  the  line  of  greater  strength 
and  simplicity. 


NATIONAL    SEAT-POST    ADJUSTMENT. 

The  line  for  1899  consists  of  four  new  single 
styles,  tandems  and  specials  being  built  to 
order  only.  The  regular  roadster  has  3-inch 
drop  to  the  crank-hanger,  5^-inch  tread  and 
23-inch  frame,  with  options  of  22-  or  25-inch 
frames  ;  list  $60.  The  regular  roadster  for 
ladies  differs  from  its  mate  only  in  the  drop  of 
the  frame,  and  lists  at  the  same  price.  A  30- 
inch  model  is  offered  at  $65,  with  44^-inch 
wheel-base  and  23-inch  frame.  With  3^-inch 
drop  and  7-inch  cranks,  this  machine,  number 
27,  is  a  most  suitable  mount  for  tall  men.  The 
National  racer  weighs  21  pounds  and  lists  at 
$75.  It  has,  regularly,  22-inch  frame,  3-inch 
drop,  4^-inch  head,  and  light  track  equipment 
throughout. 

IYER    JOHNSON'S   ARMS    AND    CYCLE   WORKS. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works,  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  present  Iver  Johnson  cycles 
for  1899  in  models  and  prices  as  follows  :  Racer, 
special  light  roadster,  and  30-inch  roadster  for 
men,  $60  each  ;  high  grade  roadsters  for  men 
and  women,  $50;  medium  grade  roadsters 
for  men  and  women,  $40  ;  chainless  for  men 
and  women  (roller  gears),  $75.  No  castings  or 
stampings  are  used  in  any  of  the  machines 
named. 


Perhaps  the  most  quickly-noted  feature  of 
this  line  is  the  new  pattern  fork-crown,  made 
from  a  solid  forging,  securely  brazed  to  the 
fork-neck,  to  further  increase  the  natural 
strength  of  which  a  drop-forged  bridge  is  also 
brazed  beneath  the  crown  proper,  making  an 
exceedingly  strong  and  handsome  junction. 
The  swivel,  crank-hanger,  rear  fork-head,  and 
fork-ends  are  made  with  long,  carefully-turned 
shoulders  or  lugs,  over  which  the  tubes  are 
tightly  fitted,  making  the  smoothest  of  flush 
joints. 


IVER    JOHNSON    CONNECTIONS. 

The  crank-hanger  is  built  for  great  strength, 
all  joints  with  the  connecting  tubes  being  per- 
fectly flush.  The  crank-axle  device  is  a  simple 
and  practical  one,  consisting  of  a  hollow,  di- 
vided shaft,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  collar 
or  sleeve,  and  a  bolt  which  passes  through  the 
shaft ;  when  this  is  tightened,  the  axle  is  proof 
against  loosening,  doing  away  with  the  old-time 
cotter  pin,  and  making  a  neat  and  positive 
fastening.     This  form  of  construction,  compris- 
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ing  few  parts  of  great  strength, 
makes  it  possible  to  assemble  or 
dismantle  the  crank-shaft  with 
slight  knowledge  of  mechanics. 

THE   POPE    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Detail  description  of  the  gear 
mechanism  ot  the  Columbia  chain- 
less  models  will  be  found  in  the  gen- 
eral introduction  in  March  Outing, 
page  638. — Ed. 

The  new  Columbia  chainless  ma- 
chines show  various  improvements 
over  the  1898  models.  The  frame 
lines  have  been  brought  thoroughly 
down  to  date;  and  the  larger  tubing, 
internal  expanders,  smaller  gear 
covers,  narrow  rear  forks  and  hubs, 
and  general  refinement  of  detail, 
impart  to  them  unusual  attractive- 
ness and  style.  Certain  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the 
driving  gear.  The  forward  mech- 
anism, instead  of  being  assembled 
directly  into  the  crank-bracket  itself, 
is  now  placed  in  an  independent 
tion,  bushing  or  sleeve,  which  is  inserted 
in  the  bracket  and  clamped  m  po- 
sition. The  gear  adjustments,  both 
front  and  rear,  have  been  made  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  thus  greatly  simplify- 


COLUMBIA    chainless,   MODEL    59,  $75. 

ing  the  operation  of  bringing  the  gears  to  mesh. 
The  ball-race  of  each  gear  forms  part  of  the 
gear  itself,  bringing  the  bearing  directly  into 
the  line  of  thrust,  and  doing  away  with  all  dan- 
ger of  springing  the  gears  in  hard  pedaling. 
On  these  models,  two  lists  prevail,  $75  and  $65. 
In  the  new  Columbia  chain  wheels,  listed  at 
$50,  the  wheel  bases  are  sufficiently  length- 
I  ened  to  afford  room  for  as  large  sprockets  as 
may  be  desired,  both  front  and  rear.  A  special 
cutting  of  the  sprockets  does  away  with  all  dan- 
ger of  lost  power  through  sliding  of  the  chain  at 
the  points  of  contact  with  the  sprockets.  The 
handle-bars,  which  are  of  entirely  new  design, 
are  carried  forward  in  a  graceful  curve  two 
inches  from  the  shaft.  The  4'^-inch  tread, 
and  narrow  construction  at  the  rear  hub,  give 
these  models  a  peculiarly  compact  and  trim 
appearance.  Both  have  low-hung  crank-brack- 
ets. The  narrow  3-16  inch  chamfered  hard- 
ened pin  chain  is  fitted,  the  solid  B  block  afford- 
ing all  necessary  strength. 

The  frame  lines  of  1899  Hartfords  ($35)  have 
been  brought  into  conformity  with  the  most  ap- 
proved ideas  of  design,  and  the  new  machines 
show  flush  joints,  internal  expanders  at  the 
head  and  seat-post,  new  crank-shaft  construc- 
tion, which  eliminates  the  keyed-on  crank,  and 
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other  improvements.  The  Vedettes,  at  $25  and 
$26,  are  offered  as  the  best  bicycles  to  be  made 
and  sold  at  those  prices. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  production  of  tandems 
of  both  the  double  diamond  and  combination 
types.  These  are  offered  as  embodying  every- 
thing essential. 

E.  C.   STEARNS  &  CO. 

Messrs.  E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
show  a  large  variety  of  models,  including  chain- 
less and  30-inch  chain  styles,  Stearns  specials, 
roadsters,  racers,  tandems  and  hygienic  cush- 
ion framed  machines,  listing  in  price  from  $75 
to  $50.  The  crank-axle  and  its  cones  are  in 
one  piece,  the  cones  being  turned  up  on  the 
axle.       The  ball  cups   screw   into  the  crank- 
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STEARNS    HANDLE-BAR    GRIP. 

hanger,  and  are  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  binder 
and  nut,  the  former  of  which  passes  through  a 
forged  lug  underneath  the  crank-hanger  on 
either  side.  In  each  ball  cup  is  a  small  screw 
which  may  be  taken  out  and  the  oil  introduced 
directly  to  the  balls  through  the  screw-hole. 
Three-eighths-inch  balls  are  used  in  all  crank- 
axle  bearings.  For  1899  the  usual  form  of  chain 
bolt  and  nut  has  been  entirely  discarded,  and 
in  its  place  is  used  a  square-head  bolt  held  rig- 
idly in  position  by  a  most  effective  spring- 
fastening  device. 

In  the  new  handle-bar  grip  a  steel  sleeve, 
outwardly  flanged  at  its  inner  end  to  provide  a 
bearing  for  the  inner  end  of  the  grip  center,  and 
inwardly  flanged  at  its  outer  end  to  provide  a 
bearing  against  the  end  of  the  handle-bar,  slips 
over  the  latter.  Encircling  this  sleeve  is  a 
shell  of  buckskin  fibre  held  firmly  in  place  by  a 
steel  cap  at  the  outer  end.  This  steel  cap  is 
fastened  to  the  handlebar  by  an  oval-headed 
machine  screw,  which  fits  into  a  metallic  plug 
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pinned  and  brazed  in  the  end  of  the  bar.  The 
outer  flange  of  the  sleeve  is  notched,  and  this 
notch  fits  into  a  corresponding  one  in  the  end 
of  the  handle-bar,  thus  effectually  preventing 
the  sleeve  from  turning  on  the  bar.  The  de- 
vice described  provides  a  perfectly  firm  grip 
without  the  use  of  cement  to  hold  it  in  place. 

BLACK    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

The  new  Tribune  bicycles  (the  Black  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Erie,  Pa.)  range  in  price 
from  $75  for  the  Blue  Streak  Racer  to  $40  for 
the  medium  grade  machines,  with  a  $50  line  as 
intermediate.  Both  the  $75  and  $50  men's 
styles  are  furnished,  optionally,  with  30-inch 
wheels.  Tandems  —  both  combination  and 
double  diamond — list  at  $100.  All  details  are 
worked  out  with  commendable  nicety.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  steering  heads,  and  methods  of 
attaching  the  handle-bars,  have  been  greatly 
changed  this  season.  Its  makers  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  old  split  clamp,  and  have  se- 
cured the  bars  by  means  of  a  powerful  internal 
gripping  device  on  which  patents  have  been 
lately  secured. 

The  new  seat-post  is  made  of  high  carbon 
weldless  steel  tubing,  and  is  perfectly  swaged 
in  outside  diameter  to  secure  easy  adjustment 
and  perfect  fits  its  entire  length.     The  method 


BLACK    MANUFACTURING    CO.    SEAT-POST. 

of  its  adjustment  for  height  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  flat  ring  or  band  of  steel 
which  is  beveled  slightly  at  each  end,  this 
band  accurately  fitting  the  seat-post  and  resting 
at  one  point  on  a  slight  shoulder  in  the  forging. 
By  turning  the  round  nut  above,  pressure  is  im- 
parted at  a  point  on  the  opposite  side;  this 
causes  the  band  to  engage  with  great  friction 
against  the  seat-post  in  two  opposite  directions, 
locking  it  rigidly  in  place.  The  band  is  pre- 
vented from  turning  by  a  groove  in  its  lower 
edge,  which  fits  on  a  fixed  pin  at  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  shoulder  of  the  forging.  The 
advantages  of  this  binder  are  very  evident  ; 
it  acts  instantly  and  powerfully  upon  the  post, 
and  requires  very  little  effort  to  operate  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  release  with 
equal  facility  the  moment  the  nut  is  turned, 

WALTHAM    MANUFACTURING     CO. 

The  chainless  Orients  ($75)  bear  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  corresponding  regular  chain 
models,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  driving 


ORIENT    TRIPLE-TRUSS 
CROWN. 


gear,  which  is  of 
the  standard  Sa- 
ger  rolling  pin 
pattern,  illustra- 
ted and  described 
in  March  Outing. 
page  638.  The 
regular  chain 
models  include 
roadsters  for  men 
and  women  ($50), 
special  light 
roadsters  for  men 
and  women  ($65), 
combination ,  dou- 
ble diamond  and 
racing  tandems 
($100),  and  multi- 
cycles of  all  sizes 
to  order. 

The  Orient  triple-truss  fork-crown  has  been 
retained,  but  in  a  slightly  improved  form.  The 
excellent  quality  of  Orient  fork  sides,  the  de- 
sign of  the  fork-crown  and  special  method  of" 
construction  on  the  form  stem,  seemingly  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  fracturing  from  crys- 
tallization. 

The  Orient  crank-axle  is  divided  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  two  sections  being 

held  together  by  a  draw-      '    '  "  _"*| 

bolt  running  through  the 
left  -  hand  axle,  while  a 
sleeve  on  the  right-hand 
axle  adds  firmness  to  the 
dovetail  joint.  Both  sec- 
tions of  the  axle,  together 
with  their  respective  ped- 
al-cranks, are  made  of  a 
one-piece  forging  from  the 
finest  quality  of  crucible 
steel.  The  sprocket  wheel 
is  reversible,  it  being  slip- 
ped over  the  right-hand 
section  of  the  axle,  and 
held  in  place  by  the  bear- 
ing cone,  which  is  thread- 
ed and  acts  as  a  lock  nut. 
The  adjustment  is  made 
by  the  cone  on  the  left- 
hand  section  of  the  axle, 

and,  after  this  cone  is  securely  locked  in  posi- 
tion, the  axle  may  be  taken  apart  to  examine 
the  bearings  without  disturbing  the  adjust- 
ment. 

INDIANA    BICYCLE   CO. 


One  line  of  Waverley  bicycles,  and  two  lines 
of  the  Ivanhoe,  comprise  the  1899  product  of 
the  Indiana  Bicycle  Co.,  Indianapolis.  The 
price  of  the  regular  Waverley  (one  model  each 
for  men  and  women)  is  $40  ;  that  of  the  Ivan- 
hoe Specials  (two  sizes  for  men,  one  size  for 
women),  $35  ;  and  the  Ivanhoe  (two  sizes  for 
men,  one  for  women),  $25  and  $26  respectively. 
Some  changes  of  the  frame  lines  have  been 
made  in  all  models  and  new  crank-hangers 
have  been  adopted.  The  most  marked  im- 
provement in  these  machines  is  the  adoption  of 
a  self-oiling  chain,  the  center  of  whose  block  is 
vulcanite,  with  the  usual  steel  block  on  each 
side.  It  runs  noiselessly  and  smoothly,  and 
the  relief  from  the  necessity  for  frequent  lubri- 
cation is  an  appreciated  feature  by  many.   The 
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principal  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Waverley 
is  the  sliding  adjustment  bearings  with  double 
face  interchangeable  cones  of  tool  steel  harden- 
ed in  oil. 
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AMES    &    FROST. 

The  "  Imperial  "  line  for  iSgg  (Ames  &  Frost 
Co.,  Chicago)  consists  of  one  30-inch  model 
for  men,  listed  at  $55;  two  28-inch  models,  one 
each  for  men  and  women,  at  $50,  and  two  oth- 
ers at  $35,  besides  tandems  and  juveniles.  The 
first-named,  No.  100,  is  built  in  two  heights  of 
frame,  23  and  25  inches.  Its  fork-crown  is  of 
the  hollow  forged  arch  pattern,  matching  the 
flush-joint  construction  at  the  other  frame  con- 
nections. The  wheel  base  is  46  inches,  and  the 
drop  at  the  crank-hanger  four  inches.  Models 
90  and  91  are  the  Imperial  standard  $50  ma- 
chines for  men  and  women.  In  general  con- 
struction they  are  very  similar  to  No.  100, 
though  28-inch  wheels  alone  are  used.  The 
:$35  machines  are  models  80  and  81.  These 
have  flush  joints  except  at  the  hanger.  "  Dia- 
mond" block  chains  are  fitted,  and  the  tire 
■options  include  Morgan  &  Wright  double  tube, 
and  Hartford  single  tube  No.  70.  The  $55  and 
$50  models  are  regularly  fitted  with  Hartford 
tire  No.  80,  with  the  option  of  either  G.  &  J. 
or  Dunlop's  detachable.  Wheeler,  Lerch,  Gor- 
don and  Gillam  are  among  the  saddles  from 
which  choice  can  be  made. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  highest- 
priced  machines  is  the  rosewood-finished  rims, 
though  natural  wood  is  substituted  when  de- 
sired.  The  bearings  are  turned  from  special 
solid  tool  steel,  and  are  fitted  with  a  simple 
and  practical  cone  adjustment.  The  right 
crank  and  shaft  are  formed  of  one  piece,  with 
a  spider  to  which  the  left  crank  is  fastened. 
The  connections  are  forgings  throughout,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  which  is  of  tubing, 
and  has  stamped  fish-mouth  re-enforcements 
expanded  on  the  interior,  making  a  very  strong 
joint. 

TRINITY    CYCLE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

The  Trinity  Cycle  Manufacturing  Co. ,  of 
Keene,  N.  H.,  presents  three  lines  of  bicycles. 
Models  G,  H,  and  I,  the  "  special  roadster," 
*' lady's  special,"  and  "racer,"  respectively, 
list  at  $65.  These  bear  close  resemblance  to 
their  predecessors  of  the  past  two  years,  hav- 
ing, however,  an  entire  change  in  the  method 
of  adjusting  the  bearings,  affording  at  once  an 
easy  and  positive  adjustment.  In  these  are 
also  incorporated  the  well-known  Trinity  ex- 
ternal gauge  tubing,  and  drop-forged  connec- 
tions. In  the  $50  line  appear  models  J  and  K, 
roadster  and  ladies'  roadster,  while  the  $35 
models,    L  and  M,   both  roadsters,  are  confi- 


dently put  forward  with  the  idea  of  giving  the 
fullest  value  for  the  prices  named. 

All  Trinity  wheels  are  superbly  fitted,  are 
equipped  with  the  Trinity  rigid  fork-crown, 
diamond-shaped  cranks,  and  detachable  star 
sprockets.  The  $50  and  $35  lines  are  fitted 
with  the  "  Keene"  direct  spoke  hub,  a  new  de- 
parture in  hub  making,  which  is  attracting  de- 
served attention  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
and  beauty. 

GENDRON    WHEEL   COMPANY. 

The  1899  output  of  the  Gendron  Wheel  Com- 
pany, of  Toledo,  Ohio,  includes:  Gendron  road 
models  for  men  and  women,  $45  ;  30-inch  road- 
sters for  men,  $50 ;  a  more  fully  equipped 
ladies'  machine,  $50 ;  Reliance  roadsters,  for 
men  and  women,  $40  ;  juveniles,  in  several  pat- 
terns, from  $30  to  $20.  The  Gendron  bearings 
have  long  been  especially  noted  for  their  easy- 
running  qualities  ;  they  are  three- point,  correct 
angle  and  pitch,  and  ground  accurately  true ; 
cups  and  cones  cut  from  the  solid  bar.  Rims 
and  bars  are    of    first    quality  selected    clear 


GENDRON    SPROCKET    AND    CRANK. 

stock,  natural  finish  only ;  sprockets,  both 
detachable ;  26-tooth  front  and  lo-tooth 
rear,  with  options  on  28  and  30-tooth  front  and 
9-tooth  rear ;  cranks  detachable,  two-piece 
diamond-shaped  hexagon  taper  and  screw 
fastening.  The  Standard  Tool  Company's 
electrically  welded  flush  post  is  fitted  with  for- 
ward L  three  inches  long  and  hollow  ;  stem  5 
and  6  inches. 

KEATING   WHEEL   COMPANY. 

Lightness  has  always  been  a  characteristic 
of  the  Keating  cycles,  of  the  Keating  Wheel 
Co.,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the  1899  list 
proves  this  desirable  quality — when  obtained 
without  sacrifice  of  strength  or  rigidity — not  to 
have  been  overlooked.  The  30-inch  Special,  list- 
ing at  $75,  weighs  but  21  pounds,  and  the  light 
roadsters,  at  $50  and  $40,  but  22  pounds.  The 
first  and  last  named  are  fitted  with  the  famous 
downward  curve  in  the  seat-post  tube,  while  the 
others  are  supplied  with  or  without  the  curve 
as  best  suits  the  individual  purchaser.  "  The 
curved  line  in  the  frame  of  the  Keating  bicycle 
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serves,"  says  an  authority,  "  a  higher  purpose 
than  those  who  look  at  it  as  a  mere  talking  point 
care  to  admit."  With  it  the  downward  stroke 
of  pedaling  produces  a  twisting  instead  of 
breaking  strain  at  right  angles  on  the  seat-post 
mast,  removing  the  danger  of  springing  the 
frame  out  of  line  or  fracturing  the  tube  near 
the  crank-hanger.  It  also  serves  as  a  most  im- 
portant brace  to  the  crank-hanger  in  overcoming 
the  greatest  single  strain  on  a  frame — the  con- 
stant hard  pulling  exerted  by  the  chain. 


KEATING    SPECIAL,  $75,  30-INCH    WHEEL. 

The  divided  crank-shaft,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  Keating  in  the 
past,  has  been  changed  by  eliminating  the 
inner  sleeve  and  making  the  outer  sleeve  of 
heavier  metal.  A  check-nut  threads  on  to 
the  axle  to  hold  the  sleeve,  thus  effectively 
preventing  the  cranks  from  working  loose. 
The  hubs  are  of  barrel  pattern,  turned  from 
solid  bar  steel,  with  projections  from  the  sides 
of  the  flanges,  through  which  direct  tangent 
spokes  pass  without  bending  or  twisting  the 
spoke  wire.  In  addition  to  the  models  men- 
tioned, the  Keating  Wheel  Company,  of  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  offer  two  styles  of  the  Matta- 
besett  at  $35. 

EDWARD    K.    TRYON,    JR.,    &   CO. 

Adult  and  juvenile  lines  of  bicycles  are  of- 
fered by  Messrs.  Edward  K.  Tryon,  Jr.,  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  the  Apollo  for  men  and 
women,  which  list  at  $50  ;  the  Vesper  at  $35, 
and  the  Devon  at  $25.  The  most  notable  fea- 
ture in  the  Apollo  is  in  the  hanger.  The  crank 
and  axle  are  in  two  forgings,  the  left  crank 
and  axle  being  in  one  piece.  The  straight  crank 
slips  on  the  axle,  which  is  tapered  and  split, 
and  is  held  in  place  by  a  tapered  screw-plug 
and  lock-nut.  The  cones  and  cups  are  from 
special  cone  steel,  ground,  polished,  and  hard- 
ened in  oil.  The  bearing  surface  on  the  cups 
and  cones  is  rounded,  making  a  two-point  bear- 
ing. The  Vesper  machines  have  flush  joints 
throughout.  The  juvenile  line  consists  of  the 
Cycle,  for  boys,  and  the  Fairy,  for  girls;  listing 
at  $20,  $27.50,  and  $30,  for  20,  24  and  26-inch 
machines,  respectively. 

WHITE    SEWING    MACHINE   CO. 

The  usual  large  number  of  White  bicycles,  the 
product  of  the  White  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  includes  the  bevel-gear  chainless 
for  men  and  women,  at  $75,  the  special  track 
racer  at  $65,  the  30-inch  model  for  men  at  $60, 
and  the  standard  machines  for  men  and  women 
at  $50,  besides  several  juvenile  styles.     A  new 


feature  of  the  road  models  is  the  construction  of 
the  crank-hanger.  Each  cup  is  pressed  into  the 
bottom  of  a  pair  of  sleeves,  which  screw  to- 
gether in  the  center  and  form  a  barrel,  enclos- 
ing the  whole  bearing.  This  barrel  is  securely 
locked  into  the  bottom  bracket  by  large  bolts 
on  the  under  side,  assuring  permanent  perfect 
alignment.  Adjustment  of  the  bearing  is  ac- 
complished by  loosening  the  clamp  bolt  on  the 
left-hand  side  only,  and  turning  in  or  out  the 
left  portion  of  the  barrel  until  proper  adjust- 
ment is  made,  when  the  clamp-bolt  is  tight-, 
etied,  thereby  locking  it  securely  in  position. 
The  cones  are  connected  by  a  piece  of  tubing, 
forming  practically  one  piece  of  suitable  size 
and  strength.  The  axle  slides  through  the 
cups  and  cone  sleeve,  and  is  brought  to  proper 
position  by  a  nut  on  the  left  side,  designed 
to  lock  the  cones  and  the  shaft  together.  The 
cranks  are  of  square  pattern  with  hollow  backs,, 
and  are  especially  calculated  to  combine  great 
strength  and  lightness.  Oiling  is  accomplished 
by  taking  the  sleeve  apart  and  placing  in  vas- 
eline, the  bearing  being  so  impervious  to  dirt 
and  dust  as  to  make  attention,  except  at  long 
intervals,  unnecessary. 

MONARCH    CYCLE    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

The  Monarch  and  Defiance  lines  as  a  whole 
reflect  steady  detail  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
Monarch  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Chicago,  111.  The  list  is  headed  by  the  Mon- 
arch bevel-gear  chainless,  for  men  and  women » 
light  and  handsome  mounts,  at  $75.  The  chain, 
line  includes  double  diamond  and  combination 
tandems,  at  $75  ;  the  Cooper  Special  track 
racer,  weight  21  pounds,  fully  guaranteed  for 
reasonable  road  use,  at  $60  ;  regular  roadsters, 
for  men  and  women,  at  $50  ;  Defiance  roadsters 
for  men  and  women,  at  $35,  besides  several 
cheaper  adult  machines  and  juveniles.  The 
chainless  of  this  line  is  the  perfected  result  of 
the  fitting  of  the  regular  bevel  gearing  to  99. 
Models,  67  and  68  Monarch  adult  machines, 
with  such  accompanying  structural  changes 
as  have  been  rendered  necessary  in  so  doing. 
On  all  lines  but  the  Cooper  Special  racer 
two-piece  hangers  of  a  special  design  and 
construction  are  used.     A  section  of  the  shaft 
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is  forged  with  each  crank,  and  these  are 
locked  together  with  a  sleeve  having  threads  of 
different  pitch,  but  both  right-hand,  so  that 
when  the  sleeve,  which  serves  also  as  a  hub  for 
the  sprocket  and  spider,  is  revolved  on  both 
shaft  sections  at  the  same  time,  it  draws  them 
together.  A  change  toward  neater  appearance 
at  the  seat-post  is  noticed  in  the  form  of  a  seat 
cluster  lug,  which  is  now  clean-cut  and  devoid 
of  bulkiness. 
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PAPER  II. — ACCESSORIES. 

BY  the  accessories  of  the  bicycle  are  meant 
(i)  those  several  equipments  which  are 
easily  separable  from  its  framework  and 
running  mechanism,  and  as  such  are 
capable  of  alteration  or  substitution  in 
any  or  all  parts  without  materially  affecting  the 
identity  of  the  machine,  together  with  (2)  those 
minor  fittings  which  accompany  its  special 
adaptation  to  the  widest  range  of  service. 

The  scope  of  "  options"  on  accessories  listed 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  wheel  manufacturers 
has  been  considerably  broadened  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  to  cover  at  the  present 
time  not  only  such  differences  in  styles  and 
dimensions  of  the  cycle  itself  as  are  necessary 
or  desirable  to  the  use  of  the  same  type  and 
grade  by  different  persons,  but  to  include  also, 
by  right  of  usage,  a  choice  among  several 
makes  of  each  of  the  standard  accessories. 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  close,  and  closer 
growing,  alliance  between  the  bicycle  and  its 
associated  industries,  and  to  the  practical 
unity  of  the  whole,  that  the  purchaser  of  an 
1899  high-grade  machine  is  enabled  to  scan  the 
entire  horizon  of  cycle  trade  sundry  products, 
and  effect  the  equipment  of  his  mount  with 
freest  selection  among  them,  either  without  ad- 
ditional cost  or  at  a  slight  advance  over  the 
original  list  price.  The  fact  that  such  privi- 
leges are  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  taken  at 
the  time  of  ordering  than  subsequently,  places 
a  premium  upon  forethought,  and  implies  on 
the  part  of  the  rider  or  buj^er  a  fund  of  impar- 
tial and  accurate  knowledge,  both  of  standard 
accessories  continued  unchanged  or  improved, 
or  noteworthy  novelties  latterly  introduced. 

It  is  the  well-known  and  invariable  purpose 
and  policy  of  Outing  in  these  annual  reviews  to 
minister  directly — and  only — to  the  discrimina- 
tive intelligence  of  selection  and  ordering  of 
the  individual  reader  and  rider,  in  which  im- 
portant respect  the  cycle  trade  matter  of  this 
magazine  differs  from  that  found  in  any  other 
<;ontemporary  periodical.  Cycle  accessories 
that  have  become  fixed  in  type,  and  standard 
through  abundance  of  common  knowledge  con- 
-cerning  them,  and  such  as  exhibit  no  real  im- 
provement in  any  essential  of  design  or  con- 
struction, are  not  again  reviewed  in  detail ; 
while  due  prominence  is  given  to  the  new  prod- 
ticts  of  either  old  or  new  concerns,  having  a 
tendency  to  further  widen  the  area  of  the  sun- 
dry field,  with  practical  and  permanent  benefit 
thereto. 

CYCLE  LAMPS — APPLICATION    OF    ACETYLENE. 

In  respect  to  variety  and  novelty,  lamps  stand 
easily  first  among  the  cycle  accessories  of  1S99. 
This  is  due,  in  a  very  large  measure,  to  the 
rapid  gain  in  favor  of  acetylene  gas  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  and  its  ready  and  successful 
application  to  bicycles  and  other  vehicles.  As 
is  well  known,  this  gas  is  formed  by  regulated 
contact  of  pure  water  with  calcium  carbide, 
chemically  described  as  C^  H^.  Carbide  is 
made  in  an  electric  furnace  by  the  fusion  of 
ground  lime  and  coke.  One  pound  of  good 
carbide  contains  on  an  average  five  cubic  feet 
of  acetylene  gas.  The  latter  has  no  odor  when 
burning,  and  the  light  is  a  pure  white.     The 


rays  of  acetylene  diffuse  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  illuminant  known.  It  is  safer 
to  use  than  any  other  artificial  light,  and  there 
is  no  blue  in  the  flame,  which  shows  perfect 
combustion.  The  gas  does  not  smoke,  and  the 
carbide  is  clean,  portable,  safe,  reliable  and 
economical. 

Not  only  have  a  majority  of  the  makers  of 
other  types  added  acetylene  lamps  to  their 
former  lines,  but  several  new  concerns  have 
sprung  up  to  supply  special  styles  of  the  latter 
only,  in  consequence  of  which  this  branch  of 
the  cycle  industry  has  experienced  during  the 
twelve  months  past  the  most  notable  impetus 
in  its  history.  Though  at  the  present  time 
acetylene  holds,  numerically,  the  first  place 
among  illuminants  for  the  wheel,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  use  will  become  uni- 
versal, or  even  nearly  so.  That,  under  entirely 
favorable  conditions,  acetylene  is,  even  at  this 
time,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  its  drawbacks  exist  chiefly  in  the 
necessity  of  having  at  all  times  an  adequate 
supply  of  carbide,  and  the  fact  that  this  essen- 
tial element  deteriorates  quickly  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  Oil,  on  the  contrary,  is 
everywhere  procurable,  and  needs  no  special 
oversight  or  care.  As  a  natural  result,  the 
former  is  certain  to  find  its  largest  field  of  use- 
fulness at  the  hands  of  cyclists  in  the  cities  and 
towns  and  in  the  well-settled  country,  the  lat- 
ter in  regions  where  facilities  for  obtaining  and 
renewing  supplies  are  meagre  for  use  on  long 
tours,  etc.  Without  doubt,  large  numbers  of 
riders  will  possess  themselves  of  a  selection 
from  each  type,  and  use  the  one  or  the  other  as 
occasion  and  convenience  decide.  The  very 
reasonable  prices  of  all  kinds  of  lamps  favor 
this  middle  course,  and  experience  will  amply 
prove  its  wisdom. 

No  radical  departures  are  seen  in  oil  or  elec- 
tric lamp  styles,  though  general  progress  in  de- 
tail of  design  and  construction  is  widely  appar- 
ent. 

TIRES  AND  TIRE-REPAIRING  OUTFITS. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  tires  show 
a  tendency  toward  smaller  average  sizes,  popu- 
lar preference  selecting  those  of  1%,  i^  and 
i|^  inch — the  first  for  the  track  and  the  two 
latter  for  the  road — rather  than  the  sizes  imme- 
diately above.  Single  and  double  tubes  con- 
tinue their  old-time  livalry  for  primacy  in  popu- 
lar favor,  with  the  larger  percentage  of  increase 
during  the  past  year,  however,  to  the  credit  of 
the  former.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  though  the  tend- 
ency in  that  direction  is  lessened  in  average  by 
the  undiminished  demand  for  double  tubes 
from  the  South  and  Southwest  and  from  the  far 
West,  in  which  sections  uniformly  poor  roads 
call  for  the  toughest  and  most  durable  tire  un- 
der the  severest  service,  which  the  double 
form  has  abundantly  proven  itself  to  be.  Both 
have  been  brought  to  such  points  of  efficiency 
in  use,  and  perfection  in  design  and  construc- 
tion, that  further  improvements  over  former 
styles  are  not  widely  sought  for  by  tradesmen 
or  expected  by  riders.  Two  or  three  tire  con- 
cerns have,  indeed,  by  long  identification  with 
one  definite  principle  of  manufacture,  and  con- 
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tinued  reliance  thereupon,  individualized  a 
type,  and  given  a  characteristic  name  to  that 
type,  including,  in  broad  classification,  other 
products  than  their  own. 

Devices  for  mending  punctures  and  closing 
cuts  and  tears  in  pneumatic  tires  show  no  de- 
crease over  1898.  There  are  several  tire-clos- 
ing compounds  on  the  market,  and  the  sales  of 
such  preparations  are  considerable.  The  repair 
kits  furnished  with  the  various  well-known 
makes  of  tires  are  practically  unchanged  from 
last  year.  That  most  in  favor  is  the  small  tool 
for  the  injection  of  liquid  cement  into  the  punc- 
ture, with  or  without  the  use  of  plugs,  thus 
closing  the  wound  on  the  inner  side.  Special- 
ties for  accomplishing  the  same  result  by  slight- 
ly different  means  are  plentiful. 

CYCLE  SADDLES. — THE  AMERICAN  SADDLE  CO. 

Only  slight  advancement  can  be  credited  to 
the  bicycle  saddles  of  1899.  The  fact,  as  stated, 
reflects  nothing  upon  the  aggressiveness  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  industry,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  progress  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  served  to  perfect  nearly  every  practical 
form  of  cycle  seat,  and  left  little  more  than 
mere  detail  improvement  for  this  and  succeed- 
ing years.  Indeed,  saddles  seem  to  have 
reached  nearer  a  point  of  permanence  than  any 
other  class  of  cycle  accessories. 

The  event  of  first  importance  in  the  saddle 
trade  during  the  past  twelvemonth  was  the  for- 
mation, in  February,  1899,  of  the  American 
Saddle  Company,  haying  general  offices  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  acquiring  the  properties  of 
the  Garford  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Elyria, 
O  ;  The  Hunt  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Westboro,  Mass. ;  The  Wheeler  Saddle  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Wheeler  Saddle 
Company,  of  Toronto,  Ont. ;  the  Gilliam  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  and  the  P. 
&  F.  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa. 
Though  each  product  will  retain  ixs  separate  in- 
dividuality, the  selling  departments  of  all  wil^ 
be  united. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ACCESSORIES. 

Of  the  several  miscellaneous  sundries  of  the 
cycle,  brakes  show  the  greatest  variety.  Of 
the  practical  value  of  a  good  brake  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Several  hand  and  foot  de- 
vices are  offered,  with  the  most  evident  gain  in 
extent  of  use  to  the  credit  of  those  operating 
upon  the  hub  of  the  rear  wheel.  The  Elswick 
Cycle  Company,  of  England,  have  adopted  a 
Teal  novelty  for  use  in  very  hilly  countries,  in 
the  form  of  a  front-wheel  plunger  brake  which 
actuates  a  rear-wheel  brake  as  well.  The  brake 
stem  carries  a  finger,  which  depresses  a  horse- 
shoe bell  crank  pivoted  to  the  bottom  head  lug, 
and  from  here  the  power  is  transmitted  by  a 
wire  and  lever  to  the  plunger  of  the  rear  brake 
underneath  the  bottom  bracket.  This  rear 
brake  is  adjusted  so  as  to  touch  the  tire  first, 
the  front  brake  being  regarded  more  as  a  de- 
pendence, in  case  of  emergency.  Although  the 
numberof  handle-bars  catalogued  by  the  makers 
suffers  no  diminution,  there  is  a  plainly  evident 
tendency,  among  the  great  mass  of  riders,  to 
return  to  the  rational  up-curve  styles  ;  and 
neither  the  extreme  drop  nor  the  very  narrow 
width  is  any  longer  widely  popular.  Adjust- 
able bars  are  in  great  and  growing  majority  on 
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all  grades  of  machines.  Both  laminated  and 
one-piece  wood  rims  continue,  each  in  popular- 
ity and  successful  use.  Cyclometers  are  offered 
by  a  smaller  number  of  makers,  but  such  as 
remain  show  noteworthy  detail  improvements. 

BRIDGEPORT    BRASS    CO. 

In  the  new  Searchlight  gas  lamp,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Brass  Company, 
the  water,  instead  of  being  above  the  carbide, 
as  usual,  is  placed  below  it,  and  is  fed  up 
through  a  wick,  like  the  oil  in  an  ordinary  lamp. 
Thus  there  are  no  valves  to  leak  or  become 
clogged  ;  and  if,  by  carelessness  or  accident,  the 
wick  is  turned 
too  high  and 
too  much  gas 
is  generated, 
a  safety  tube 
conveys  the 
excess  to 
the  flame, 
where  it  is 
consu  m ed. 
No  bad  odor 
is  caused,  and 
there  is  no 
dange  r  ous 
gas  pressure. 
The  special 
locking  de- 
vice, attach- 
ing the  c  a  r- 
bide  holder 
and  water 
tank  to  the 

lamp,  insures  a  tight  joint.  The  lamp  portion  is, 
however,  removable  from  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, like  the  well-known  Searchlight  kerosene 
lantern,  making  it  easy  to  clean  all  parts  and 
keep  the  lamp  in  order.  Lump  or  pulverized 
carbide  may  be  used.  This  is  put  into  the 
lamp  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  when  the  car- 
bide has  been  consumed,  the  residue  is  re- 
moved and  the  same  piece  of  cloth  is  used  in- 
definitely. The  carbide  holder  is  thus  left 
clean,  obviating  the  necessity  of  scraping  or 
chiseling  out  the  residue. 

WATSON    AUTOMATIC    SEAT-POST    CO. 

By  the  removal  of  two  screws  the  Watson 
automatic  seat-post 
may  be  readily 
changed  from  a 
front  to  a  rear  L,  or 
vice  versa.  The 
binding  of  this  post, 
since  it  acts  equally 
fgr  its  entire  length, 
does  not  tend  to 
bulge  the  tubing  in 
the  seat  mast.  It 
is  so  easy  to  loosen 
the  post  from  the 
frame  that  a  rider 
may  take  the  saddle 
and  post  from  his 
machine  when  leav- 
ing it  in  public 
places,  and  thus 
guard  against  steal- 
WATSON  AUTOMATIC  iug  of  his  mount. 
SEAT-POST.  Ready    adjustment 
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also  makes  it  convenient  for  ladieis  and  others 
who,  when  on  a  long  ride,  desire  to  -raise  or 
lower  the  saddle  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the 
muscles  by  obtaining  a  fresh  limb  movement. 
A  scale  on  the  forward  section  permits  the  re- 
moval and  replacement  of  the  post  without  the 
necessity  of  experiment  in  order  to  replace  it 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  before.  The 
Watson  Automatic  Seat-Post  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  are  the  makers  and  sellers. 

BRISTOL   BELL   COMPANY    (CORBIN   BELLS.) 

The  1899  lines  of  Corbin  and  Peerless  bells, 
the  product  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Bell  Com- 
pany, embody  new  features  by  means  of  which 
it  is  possible  instantly  to  attach  a  bell  to  a 
handle-bar  without  the  aid  of  any  tool,  or  lo- 
cate it  at  any  point  thereupon  with  equal  con- 
venience for  reaching  the  operatmg  lever.  A 
self -attaching  screwless  clamp  in  the  Peerless 
bells  will  grip  a  handle-bar  of  any  size,  and 
when  the  gong  is  turned  will  securely  fasten 
the  bell.  A  base  plate,  which  may  be  turned 
in  either  direction,  admits  of  bringing  the 
lever  to  the  point  where  it  may  be  most  con- 
veniently reached  by  the  hand,  and  is  tasfened 
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THE   CORBIN    BELL — INTERNAL    MECHANISM. 

by  turning  of  the  gong,  without  the  use  of  tool, 
screw  or  key.  A  continuous-ringing  push- 
button bell  also  admits  of  adjustment  to  any 
location  desired.  Several  other  points  of  ad- 
vantage are  found  in  this  type  of  bell.  It  is 
more  durable  than  formerly,  because  of  less 
danger  of  breaking  the  mainspring  by  winding 
too  tightly,  before  which  point  of  strain  is 
reached,  the  entire  bell  will  turn  and  prevent, 
while  there  is  no  chance  to  break  the  mechanism 
by  quickly  removing  the  gong.  The  letter 
does  not  revolve  while  the  bell  is  ringing  The 
quality  of  the  Corbin  and  Peerless  bells  has 
always  been  of  the  best,  both  as  to  finish  and 
durability.  Several  new  and  handsome  de- 
signs add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  latest 
lines. 

BRIDGEPORT    GUN    IMPLEMENT   CO. 

In  construction  the  Star  pedals  for  1899  do 
not  differ  materially  from  their  prototypes  of 
1898,  as  it  is  believed  by  the  Bridgeport  Gun 


Implement  Company  that  the  previous  grade 
of  their  construction  cannot  be  further  im- 
proved. The  finish,  however,  will  be  superior 
to  that  of  last 
year.  The  fin- 
ish and  effici- 
ency of  con- 
struction are 
the  same  in  the 
Bridgeport  ped- 
als as  in  the 
Star  patterns. 
The  barrels  of 
both  types  are 
turned  from 
bar  steel,  thus 

eliminating  pressed  cups  and  assuring  perfect 
alignment  and  uniform  wear  on  the  bearings. 

CUSHMAN    &    DENISON. 

Messrs,  Cushman  &  Denison,  of  New  York 
City,  have  for  over  fifteen  years  made  a  special- 
ty of  the  manufacture  of  pocket  oilers  for 
cycles.  During  all  this  time  they  have  given 
careful  study  to  every  detail  of  construction, 
and  are  yet  improving  their  products  in  every 
possible  way.     These  necessary  sundries  are 
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THE   PERFECT   "POCKET  OILER. 

used  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  entire 
cycle  trade,  and  their  makers  express  con- 
fidence in  their  belief  that  the  quality  of  their 
oilers  cannot  be  excelled  at  any  price.  They 
use  only  the  best  quality  of  elastic  metal,  make 
the  washers  of  specially  selected  leather,  test 
the  soldering  under  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
spare  no  pains  to  maintain  the  uniformly  ex- 
cellent quality  expected  by  riders. 

GORMULLY    &   JEFFERY   MFG.    CO. 

The  G.  &  J.  tire  shares  in  the  distinction  of 
having  given  its  name  not  only  to  the  individ- 
ual product  of  the  Gorraully  &  Jeffery  Mfg. 
Company,  of  Chicago,  but  to  the  double-tube 
clincher-detachable  type.  Invented  in  1891,  it 
has  been  continued  upon  practically  the  same 
general  principles  ever  since,  undergoing  only 
such  minor  improvements  as  have  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  advances  in  rubber  and  fab- 
ric manufacture  and  in  methods  of  tire-making. 
This  form  of  pneumatic  consists  of  an  endless 
inner  tube  of  rubber,  with  a  light  and  simple 
metal  valve,  and  an  outer  cover  made  from  the 
finest  quality  of  rubber  and  fabric.  The  latter 
is  especially  woven  after  a  distinctive  pattern, 
is  constrictive  in  character,  and  tends,  there- 
fore, to  bind  the  tire  more  firmly  to  the  rim 
when  inflated.  It  is  made  from  long  staple 
Sea  Island  cotton,  woven  with  strong  threads 
in  one  direction,  with  very  soft,  light  cross- 
threads,  placed  well  apart,  these  lighter  threads 
being  useful  only  to  hold  the  fabric  firm  while 
it  is  being  handled.     Two  layers  of  this  fabric 
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are  used  in  every  tire,  with  the  stronger 
threads  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
There  are  no  cross-threads  to  chafe  against 
each  other,  and,  being  loosely  woven,  the  rub- 
ber meshes  into  the  fabric,  forming,  practically, 
a  protecting  cell  about  each  thread,  enabling 
the  fabric  to  indefinitely  retain  its  full  strength. 

THE    ADAMS    &    WESTLAKE    CO. 

The  makers  of  the  Adlake  lines  of  bicycles 
and  cameras,  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Co., 
Chicago,  have  brought  out  for  1899  the  Adlake 

X-rays  acety- 
line  gas  lamp, 
for  bicycles  and 
carriages.  The 
construction  of 
this  amp  in- 
sures a  bright, 
steady  and  clear 
light,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  be 
the  only  design 
provided  with  a 
gas-c  ooling 
chamber.  The 
former  X  -  rays 
oil  lamp  is  im- 
proved in  many 
ways,  is  made 
of  aluminum  and  handsomely  finished.  The 
new  high  chimney  makes  perfect  combustion 
and  increases  the  volume  of  the  light.  It  is 
fitted  with  the  new  1899  rigid  bracket,  and  is 
guaranteed  against  jarring  or  going  out  in  any 
reasonable  service. 

THE    WHEELER    SADDLE    COMPANY. 

The  Wheeler  line  of  saddles  is  manufactured 
by  the  Wheeler  Saddle  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  marketed  by  the  American  Saddle 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.  The  Wheeler  ex- 
tra for  men  is  of  the  highest  grade  and  quality 
of  workmanship  and  finish  throughout,  m,ade 
of  the  best  leather,  mounted  on  a  laminated 
semi-divided   wood    tree,    upholstered  with  a 
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WHEELER    EXTRA,    FOR    WOMEN. — REAR    VIEW. 

heavy  padding  of  interlaced  hair,  and  fitted 
with  either  plain  or  coiled  spring.  Its  com- 
panion for  women  is  of  the  same  type  and  con- 
struction, but  wider  through  the  body,  while 
the  nose  or  pommel  is  shorter  and  inclines 
more  abruptly.  The  very  handsome  design, 
the  generous  seating  surface,  the  easy  riding 


and  hygienic  features  of  this  saddle  admirably 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  wheelwomen.  The 
new  cork  top  saddle  is  designed  for  track  use, 
to  supply  a  medium  between  the  extreme  hard 
and  soft  types.  The  dimensions  and  design 
are  the  same  as  the  model  first  named,  but  the 
padding  employed  is  a  composition  of  cork 
which,  while  affording  a  smooth,  hard  surface, 
possesses  enough  pliability  to  obviate  the 
rigidity  incident  to  the  ordinary  hard  saddle, 
and  avoid  laming  the  muscles  from  jar  and 
vibration.  Several  other  standard  styles  com- 
plete the  Wheeler  line. 

MECHANICAL    FABRIC    CO. 

The  Mechanical  Fabric  Company,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  continue  to  manufacture  the  three 
brands  of  tires  which  have  become  well  known 
as  the  "Conqueror"  and  "Emperor,"  single- 
tube,  and  the  "  Flexifort,"  double-tube,  with- 
out changing  them  in  any  radical  manner. 
The  threads  in  the  fabric  of  the  Conqueror, 
which  is  the  leader  of  the  entire  product,  are 
individually  adjusted  in  their  proper  relative 
positions  by  a  process  originated  in  the  factory 
of  the  Providence  concern.  The  thickened 
wearing  thread  of  the  outer  rubber  covering  is. 
a  feature  which  commends  itself  as  furnishing 
an  extra  heavy  wearing  surface  where  resist- 
ance to  wear  is  most  needed.  All  lively  tires 
exhibit  a  tendency  in  time  to  become  more  or 
less  chafed  by  the  edges  of  the  rim,  which 
chafing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  the  Con- 
queror brand  by  the  use  of  re-enforcing  rim- 
strips.  In  addition  to  the  lines  named,  the 
Mechanical  Fabric  Company  have  placed  upon 
the  market  for  1899  the  Wainwright  single- 
tube,  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  low-priced, 
thoroughly  serviceable  tire. 

DAME,    STODDARD    &    KENDALL. 

Messrs.  Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  are  sole  selling  agents  for  Glidden's- 
Meta  lie  Re- 
pair Outfit, 
which  is  a 
small,  neat, 
compact  'and 
p  ractical 
means  for 
mending 
punctured 
tires.  It  will 
repair  a  punct- 
ure  at  once 
without  the 
use  of  cement, 
and  any  one 
of  ordinary  in- 
telligence may 
use  it.  The 
accompanying; 
plug  is  made! 
of  metal  withj 
a  hinged  head, 
which  can  be 
forced  into  a 
much  smaller 
opening  than 
one  with  a 
stationary 
head.     Two  glidden's  metallic  repairing 

sizes     of    plugs  OUTFIT. 
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are  furnished  with  each  kit,  one  of  which  will 
fit  any  ordinary  puncture. 

R.    E.    DIETZ    CO. 

The  Dietz  oil  lamp  is  continued  with  slight 
changes  for  1899,  and  a  new  gas  lamp  is  prom- 
ised in  the  near  future  by  the  R.  E.  Dietz  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City.  In  the  former,  care- 
ful attention  has  been  paid  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  drafts  in  order  to  secure  good  combus- 
tion, and  to  obtain  an  intense  white  flame.  The 
reflector,  which  is  of  the  parabolic  type,  throws 
all  of  the  light  ahead,  and  is  readily  remova- 
ble for  cleaning.  The  oil  font  is  packed  to  pre- 
vent the  oil  from  working  out.  While  green 
and  red  side-lights  are  provided  as  usual,  there 
are  no  hinges  on  the  sides,  the  reflector  being 
hinged  instead,  so  that  the  lamp  may  be  easily 
lighted  from  the  front. 

A.    G.    SPALDING   &    BROS. 

A  new  saddle,  the  Christy  adjustable,  is 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  1899,  by  Messrs.  A. 
G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  of  New  York  City.  This 
saddle  maj^  be  adjusted  from  the  rear,  making 
it   very   much    wider   at  that  end   should   the 


THE    CHRISTY    SADDLE. 

rider  desire  it,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the 
normal  width  in  front.  This  adjustment  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  cups,  in 
which  the  cushions  rest,  work  on  a  pivot  at  the 
front. 

NEW    DEPARTURE    BELL    CO. 

The  New  Departure  Bell  Company ,  of  Bris- 
tol, Conn.,  offer  a  large  number  of  cycle  bells 
for  1899,  and  the  New  Departure  brake,  in  an 
improved  form.  The  new  bell  designs  display 
novel  styles  of  decoration,  one  bearing  the 
well-known  emblem  of  the  L.  A.  W.,  and  an- 
other the  design  of  the  American  flag,  the  col- 
ors of  the  latter  being  true  to  the  original  :  red 
and  white'stripes,  and  silver  stars  in  a"blue  field. 
This  bell,  instead  of  having  the  usual  thumb- 
lever  for  ringuig  the  alarm  is  operated  by  a 
push-button,  and  when  the  push-button  is 
touched  the  bell  will  ring.  Turning  the  gong  to 
the  right  with  the  hand  re-winds  the  bell,  which, 
however,  is  required  only  at  long  intervals. 
Other  new  designs  include,  in  high"  relief,  my- 
thological figures  of  the  lion,  turtle,  dragon, 
etc.,  etc.  By  the  use  of  the  New  Departure 
brake,  the  rider  may  coast  at  will,  the  checking 
of  forward  pedaling  freeing  the  pedals,  while  to 
use  the  brake  it  is  only  necessary  to  back-pedal, 


this  action  operating  the  brake.  The  device  is 
contained  entirely  within  the  hub  of  the  rear 
wheel,  and  detracts  but  little  from  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter.  Every  action  is  auto- 
matic, and  there  are  no  levers  or  connections  to 
operate.  The  brake-hub  is  of  the  usual  size, 
and  may  be  fitted  to  any  make  of  bicycle. 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    CO. 

The  graphites  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  continue  in  favor  with  cyclists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  chain  lubrication.  Dixon's  cycle  chain 
graphite.  No.  679,  is  in  the  form  of  a  stick,  each 
piece  wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  placed  in  a  neat 
holding  case.  Being  in  a  small  wooden  holder 
this  is  very  handy  for  those  who  carry  no  tool- 
bag,  but  who  nevertheless  wish  always  to  carry 
a  stick  of  good  graphite  in  the  pocket. 

BADGER    BRASS    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

The  Badger  Brass  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  offer  the  Solar  Acetylene 
gas  lamp  for  1S99,  in  appearance  and  opera- 
tion much  the  same  as  in  1898,  but  improved 
in   two  particu- 


lars. One  of  the 
changes  c  o  n - 
sists  in  the  use 
of  a  straight 
wick  tube,  with 
the  valve  at  the 
other  end  of  the 
tube  which  car- 
ries the  water  to 
the  carbide. 
The  idea  of  this 
is  to  obtain 
quicker  action, 
and  inst  an  ta- 
neous  lighting 
of  the  lamp. 
The  other  nota- 
ble change  is  in 
the  form  of  a 
new  tip  holder, 
which  is  of 
metal,  and  held 
m  place  by  fric- 
tion, so  as  to  be 
light  in  weight, 
and    removable 

with  the  fingers.  The  Solar  lamp  has  been 
reduced  somewhat  in  weight,  and  shows  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  bracket. 

THE    VEEDER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

The  Veeder  trip  cyclometer  is  practically  two 
cyclometers  placed  side  by  side.  One  of  them 
registers  up  to  10,000  miles  and  records  the 
total  mileage,  while  the  other  records  each 
separate  ride.  The  trip  cyclometer  is  operated 
from  the  same  mechanism  as  the  total,  and 
registers  up  to  100  miles,  though  it  can  at  any 
time  be  set  back  to  zero,  thus  enabling  the 
rider  to  secure  at  a  glance  his  daily  or  hourly 
mileage.  The  distance  from  one  town  or  city 
to  another,  or,  in  fact,  from  any  one  spot  or 
place  to  another,  is  at  once  displayed  without 
the  necessity  of  figuring.  To  set  the  trip  rec- 
ord to  zero,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  out 
the  knob  and  turn    the  same  forward  until  all 
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of  the  figures  be- 
i  (niie  zeroes,  and 
I  hen  push  the  knob 
back  into  place. 
When  the  knob  is 
thus  pushed  into 
the  case,  the 
mechanism  is  me- 
chanically locked 
and  cannot  fail  to 
correctly  register. 
Al  1  gea  r s  are 
scientifically  de- 
signed and  made 
with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  and  this, 
together  with  the 
absence  of  springs, 
renders  the  motion 
of  the  instrument 
easy,  smooth  and 
uniform.  It  is  no 
wider  than  the  reg- 
u  1  a  r  cyclometer, 
and  hence  is  just  as  free  from  liability  to  ac- 
cidents. 


which,  when  raised,  transforms  a  lamp  into  an 
unusually  small  but  great-light-givmg  hand 
lantern,  for  use  in  the  woods,  in  the  camp  or 
mine,  for  hunting  on  country  roads,  etc. 

RAMSEY    SWINGING    PEDAL    CO. 

Among  the  special  advantages  of  the  Ram- 
sey pedal  are  tne  following  :  (1)  It  transmits  the 
applied  power  of  the  rider  automatically  in 
conformity  with  the  arc  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  pedal,  thus  maintaining  the  full  lever- 
age of  the  crank  over  a  vastly  greater  arc.  In 
other  words,  it  converts  the  ordinary  straight 


THE    VEEDER    CYCLOMEIER 


RAMSEY    SWINGING    PEDAL. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

The  1899  Twentieth  Century  oil  lamp  is  more 
compact  and  lighter  in  weight  than  previous 
models,  and  other  details  have  been  bettered, 
to  wit :  the  wick  now  self-locks  without  atten- 
tion, and  the  new  bracket  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment both  in  appearance  and  manner  of  work- 
ing. The  Twentieth  Century  acetylene  gas 
headlight  has  jumped  into  popular  favor  al- 
most at  a  bound.  Features  of  this  last  model 
are  its  pin-valve  and  graduated  water  supply. 
By  simply  moving  the  little  finger,  or  controller, 
from  one  nick  to  another  in  the  index  on  top  of 
the  lamp,  the  water  supply  is  graduated  any- 
where from  six  to  forty-two  drops  per  minute, 
as  necessity  requires,  the  flow  being  regulated 
by  the  pin-valve,  which  also  serves  to  prevent 
jarring  out  of  the  flame  on  rough  roads.  The 
•design  of  both  styles  of  headlight  provides  a 
unique  and  useful  feature  in  the  bail  handle. 


"  20TH    century"    ACETYLENE    GAS    HEADLIGHT. 


push  into  an  improved  and  automatic  ankle 
motion,  and  renders  possible  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  foot  power  than  has  heretofore  been 
obtained.  (2)  It  obviates  entirely  the  dead 
center,  and  thus  avoids  the  hammer  blow  and 
back-lash  of  the  chain.  The  1899  patterns  are 
offered  by  the  Ramsey  Swinging  Pedal  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  with  but  detail  changes 
over  189S. 

THE    SAGER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

In  addition  to  the  former  lines  of  Sager 
saddles,  the  Sager  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  present  anew  semi-flexible 
model  for  i8gg  It  is  made  upon  the  popular 
racing  pattern,  having  a  longer  pommel  and  nar- 
rower cantle  than  the  flexible  style,  while  the 
springs  are  without  the  usual  coil.  The  portion 
of  the  heavy  wire  spring  upon  which  the  base 
is  supported  is  stitched  under  the  leather  which 
covers  the  entire  base  underneath,  giving  the 
whole  saddle  a  very  attractive  appearance.  All 
the  material  entering  into  the  construction  of 
these  saddles  is  of  the  best,  and  the  spring 
steel  is  of  especial  quality,  tempered  by  a  pro- 
cess developed  after  years  of  experiment. 
Both  the  flexible  and  semi-flexible  styles  are 
extremely  simple  in  construction,  being  made 
of  few  separate  parts  ;  and,  while  they  yield 
with  every  motion  of  the  rider,  in  no  case  do 
they  impart  a  violent  vibratory  or  oscillating 
motion.  The  semi-flexible  is  only  sufficiently 
springy  to  absorb  shocks  incidental  to  the  use 
of  hard-blown  tires  of  small  diameter  on  the 
road,  without  discomfort  to  the  cyclist  going 
at  high  speed. 

THE    FRANK    E.    BUNDY    LAMP    CO. 

The  water  never  comes  into  direct  contact  with 
the  carbide  in  the  Bundy  Gas  lamp.  Instead, 
the  moisture,  which  passes  into  pads  of  blotting 
paper  prepared  for  the  purpose,  is  attracted  by 
the  carbide  in  much  the  same  wayas  iron  or  steel 
is  attracted  by  a  magnet.  The  result  is  that  gas 
is  generated  in  an  even  and  constant  manner. 
The  water  is  fed  from  above,  and  controlled  by 
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an  automatic  regulator — a  needle-pointed  valve 
actuated  by  a  handle  at  the  back  of  the  lamp, 
which  feeds  the  water  into  a  channel,  where  it 
is  absorbed  by  the  blotting  paper  partitions  or 
compartments  in  which  the  carbide  is  kept. 
The  Frank  E.  Bundy  Lamp  Company,  of  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  claim  the  sole  ownership  of  the 
patented  rights  to  the  use  of  an  absorbent  in 
the  application  of  water  to  carbide.  Another 
feature  of  the  Bundy  lamp  is  the  construction 
of  the  bracket,  which  is  of  the  rigid  type  de- 
signed for  the  head  of  a  bicycle  or  buggy.  All 
parts  of  the  lamp  are  interchangeable,  and  can 
thus  be  renewed  at  any  time. 

WM.    B.    RILEY    &    CO. 

The  Bernasco  saddle  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Riley  &  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  entirely  individual  lines.  It 
is  constructed  of  two  separate  pads,  sufficient- 
ly far  apart  to  insure  comfort  and  easy  riding 
and  guard  against  injury  to  health.  The  inner 
edges  of  the  pads,  being  lower  than  the  outer 
edges,  prevent  straining  of  the  muscles,  and 
allow  the  cyclist  to  rest  naturally  and    firmly 


THE    RILEY    SAUDLE. 

upon  the  seat  without  slipping.  This  saddle 
is  made  of  the  best  quality  felt  and  curled  hair, 
covered  with  fine  Russia  leather,  and  is  well 
curved  in  to  admit  of  free  leg  motion,  allowing 
one  to  retain  his  position,  and  not  be  drawn 
forward  upon  the  pommel.  There  is  neither 
metal  edge  nor  metal  pommel,  the  leather 
being  drawn  tightly  and  smoothly  over,  and 
stitched  underneath.     The  nose  is  very  narrow 


and  the  pads  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  personal 
comfort  and  individual  physical  requirements. 

C.    J.    BAILEY    &   COMPANY. 

The  Bailey  "Won't  Slip"  tire  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  J.  Bailey,  the  inventor  and  pat- 
entee of  Bailey's  famous  Rubber  Brushes  and 
other  specialities,  and  is  placed  upon  the 
market  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  This  tire  is  of  the  single  tube  pattern, 
and  embodies  a  new  departure  on  the  tread 
roughening  principle.  It  will  not  slip  under 
any  conditions  of  surface,  such  as  wet  car- 
rails,  damp  asphalt,  concrete,  plank  or  mac- 
adam, and  can  even  be  ridden  safely  upon  ice. 
As  the  rubber  teeth  form  a  cushion  to  the  tire^ 
it  passes  easily  over  uneven  surfaces,  while 
the  method  of  construction  gives  an  air  space 
between    the   road  surface  and  the  tire,    des- 


troying any  possible  suction  between  them.. 
The  Bailey  "  Won't  Slip  "  tire  is  claimed  to  be 
90  per  cent,  puncture  proof  when  under 
pressure,  and  to  throw  less  mud  than  a  plain 
ribbed  or  scored  tire,  as  the  teeth,  when 
released  from  pressure,  leave  the  mud  and  dust 
upon  the  surface.  This  is  a  very  durable  tire, 
and  will  be  sent,  with  charges  prepaid,  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States, upon  receipt  of  price, 
$10. 


W.  P.  F.— The  Boston  Terriers  on  our  March 
cover  are  idealized,  but  you  will  find  a  pair 
photographed  from  life  on  page  550  of  that  is- 
sue that  nearly  conform  to  their  type. 

Eller  G. — There  is  no  recognized  market  for 
cats,  and  the  kind  you  want  is  rarely  on  sale. 
The  only  chance  you  have  to  secure  one  is  by 
inquiries  amongst  the  ordinary  dealers  in  ani- 
mals. The  large  city  directories  will  enable 
you  to  communicate  direct. 

W.  L.  McC. — You  will  find  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  Mongolian  Pheasant  in  Oregon,  in 
Outing  for  September,  1898.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessfully colonized  and  protected  there,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  your  experiment  in 
Indiana  should  not  be  equally  successful. 

"  Chicago." — A  large  number  of  "  All-West- 
ern "  teams  were  selected  by  different  cities, 
and  while  a  choice  is  hard  to  make,  nearly  all  of 
them  agreed  in  giving  pla"ces  to  Bennett, Steckle, 


Coley  and  Widman,  of  Michigan,  Herschberger, 
Burnett,  Slaker  and  Kennedy,  of  Chicago,  and 
Anderson,  of  Wisconsin.  Besides  the  above 
nine,  Snow  and  Cunningham,  of  Michigan, 
Cavanagh  and  Webb,  of  Chicago,  O'Shea  and 
Holmes,  of  Wisconsin.  Welmarth,  Hall,  John- 
ston and  McLane,  of  Illinois,  Perry  and  Thome, 
of  Northwestern,  Shepley,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Sears,  of  Purdue,  all  played  strong  and  credit- 
able games,  and  deserve  honorable  mention  in 
any  review  of  the  season's  work. 

A.  F.— The  Intercollegiate  Ice  Hockey  Asso- 
ciation includes  four  teams  within  its  member- 
ship, Yale,  Brown,  Columbia  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  The  championship  series 
ended  with  a  victory  for  Yale,  with  a  clean 
score  of  three  victories,  while  Pennsylvania 
secured  second  place  with  two  victories  and 
one  defeat.  The  games  were  played  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  rinks. 
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BY    WM.  A.   WHITNEY. 


MANY  generations  ago  there  dwelt 
in  the  depths  of  a  Wisconsin 
forest  an  Evil  Spirit.  Down  at 
the  bottom  of  a  lonely  lake,  far 
beyond  where  the  northern  sky  and 
tree-tops  met,  this  wicked  spirit  lurked, 
sometimes  in  one  form,  sometimes  in 
another,  but  oftenest  in  the  shape  of  two 
monstrous  speckled  trout. 

The  waters  of  this  lake  were  very 
deep,  so  deep  that  they  looked  to  a  man 
on  shore  as  black  as  the  "  writing  water  " 
of  the  missionaries.  And  so  the  Winne- 
bagoes  called  it  the  "Lake-of-the-Black- 
Waters,"  by  which  name,  in  abbreviated 
form,  it  is  known  at  the  present  day. 
Not  greater  in  width  than  thrice  the 
height  of  the  tallest  tree  in  the  tamarack 
swamp  which  shut  it  in  on  all  sides,  it 
lay  there,  staring  up  at  the  sky,  like  a 
malignant,  liquid  eye — dark,  sinister, 
forbidding. 

At  its  eastern  extremity  a  tangle  of 
alders  marked  the  Black  Water's  nar- 
row outlet,  and  here  the  waters  of  the 
Brook  of  Springs,  or  the  Spring  Brook, 
as  it  is  now  called,  began  their  wild 
journey  to  the  Eau  Claire.  It  needed 
the  closest  scrutiny  to  determine 
whether  the    lake  was  fed    or    drained 


through  this  narrow  slit  in  the  forest,  so 
sluggish  was  the  flow  of  waters  through 
the  deeply  submerged  alders.  Else- 
where a  strip  of  quagmire,  the  flip  of  a 
cherry-stone  in  width,  lay  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake. 

In  summer,  when,  for  many  moons, 
no  rain  came  out  of  the  clouds,  this 
wicked  spirit  changed  into  a  beaver, 
and  built  a  dam  across  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  so  that  no  water  came  down  the 
Brook  of  Springs  and  the  fish  died  in 
the  dried-up  pools.  When  at  last  the 
rains  fell,  and  the  stream  ran  full  to  its 
banks,  the  two  monster  trout  came  rid- 
ing down  the  waters,  rending  the  nets 
and  snapping  the  hooks  of  the  Winne- 
bago fisherman,  and  always  keeping 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  deadly  three- 
pronged  spears,  over  which  the  medi- 
cine men  of  the  tribe  had  uttered 
strange,  weird  gutturals. 

In  vain  the  squaws  wove  nets  of  the 
strongest  moose  wood  bark,  and  the 
young  men  fished  with  doubled  hooks, 
bound  together  with  sinews  of  the  deer. 
They  were  all  broken,  as  easily  as  be- 
fore, and  the  small  fish  came  no  more  to 
the  nets  of  the  Winnebagoes. 

In  those  days,  the  beaver  had  many 
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dams  across  the  Brook  of  Springs.  As 
the  beaver's  only  tools  are  its  teeth,  claws 
and  tail,  its  dams  were  necessarily  crude 
affairs,  with  many  openings  below  the 
water  line,  through  which  the  fish  passed 


Spirit.  This  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  dam  builders,  so  far  from  proving 
an  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
wicked  designs  of  this  wanton  and  mali- 
cious   pair,  served  rather    to    facilitate 
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freely,  on  their  long,  hard  journey  from 
the  Eau  Claire  to  the  Lake-of-the-Black- 
Water.  But  in  none  of  these  dams  on 
the  Brook  of  Springs  was  there  an 
opening  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  two  big  fish  of  the  Evil 


the  same.  For  the  great  creatures  went 
at  the  dams,  as  a  hounded  deer  goes  at  a 
fallen  tree,  and  whether  bound  upstream 
or  down,  leaped  them  all  in  succession, 
with  many  clear  feet  to  spare.  Hence 
the  Winnebagoes  called  them  the  "  Dam 
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Leapers,"  and  by  this  name  the  story 
of  the  doings  of  this  most  uncanny  pair 
has  come  down  to  the  present  day. 

Through  three  generations  of  long- 
lived  Winnebagoes,  the  Dam  Leapers 
remained  the  inspiration  and  despair  of 
the  fishermen  of  that  tribe;  following 
close  in  the  wake  of  the  early  spring 
freshets,  and  continuing  their  dread 
visitations  daily,  until  the  first  thin  skin 
of  ice  formed  in  the  quiet  pools. 

When,  at  last,  a  missionary  came  to 
labor  among  the  Winnebagoes,  the  wily 
medicine  men  of  the  tribe  brought  their 
riddled  nets  to  the  good  man,  and 
demanded  of  him  a  miracle.  The  mis- 
sionary made  a  bonfire  of  the  old  bark 
nets,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  village, 
then  brought  from  his  wigwam  skeins 
of  strong  thread,  which  he  solemnly 
blessed,  and  distributed  among  the 
assembled  chiefs. 

To  the  nets  which  the  Winnebago 
women  wove  from  the  consecrated 
skeins,  the  small  fry  came  in  schools. 
And  when,  at  the  end  of  two  moons,  the 
nets  had  suffered  no  harm,  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe  put  petticoats  on  their 
medicine  men,  and  brought  presents  of 
bearskins,  dried  venison  and  corn  to  the 
missionary,  and  would  have  made  him 
a  chief. 

And  the  Dam  Leapers  came  no  more 
to  vex  the  souls  of  the  Winnebagoes, 
although  certain  of  their  young  men 
complained  that,  "Now  all  fish  looked 
mean  and  small  to  a  man  who  had  once 
witnessed  the  full-length  leap  of  the  Bad 
Fish  from  the  Black  Water." 

I  had  fished  Wisconsin  waters  since 
the  time  that  I  was  large  enough  to  cut 
and  trim  a  fishing  pole;  and  long  before 
folks  began  calling  me  "  Mister,"  I  knew 
every  trout  hole  within  a  radius  of 
twenty-five  miles  of  my  native  town  of 
Antigo.  I  have  fished  in  many  strange 
waters  since  then,  but  there  has  always 
been  wanting  that  thrill  of  expectancy 
with  which  I  watched  my  baited  hook 
descend  into  the  crystal  depths  of  Wis- 
consin woodland  brooks.  For  I  had  heard 
the  Legend  of  the  Dam  Leapers,  even 
before  I  knew  the  alphabet,  and  believed 
it  as  implicitly  as  I  believed  in  Santa 
Claus  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
stories  that  the  big  whiskered  choppers 
used  to  tell,  around  the  blazing  log  fire, 
in  my  father's  cord-wood  camp,  on 
stormy  winter  nights. 

For  seven  years   I  never  cast  a  line 


into  the  Eau  Claire,  or  any  tributary 
thereof,  without  a  flutter  of  apprehen- 
sion regarding  the  probable  effects 
upon  myself  and  tackle,  of  a  rush  from 
one. of  these  demoniac  fish.  And  dur- 
ing those  seven  years  of  tingling  ex- 
pectancy not  a  winter  passed  that  did 
not  see  the  youngsters  of  Antigo  all 
agog  over  rumors  of  the  capture  of  both 
of  the  Dam  Leapers,  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet  or  more,  with  lines  let 
down  through  holes  in  the  ice,  near  the 
outlet  of  the    Lake-of- the- Black- Water. 

Through  seven  consecutive  summer 
vacations  I  lived  in  an  actual  "  fisher- 
man's paradise,"  the  merest  recollection 
of  which  causes  me  to  turn  from  the 
literature  of  the  fashionable  fishing  re- 
sort with  a  feeling  of  pity  most  sincere 
for  those  of  my  fellows  whose  ideal  of 
an  angler's  elysium  has  never  come 
nearer  to  realization  than  that  which  is 
promised  in  the  innkeeper's  folders  ! 

Looking  back  to-day  to  my  fisherman's 
"  paradise  lost,"  whose  door  stands  ever 
ajar,  I  see  a  green  memory.  A  stream, 
with  the  sunlight  sifting  through  over- 
arching tree-tops,  to  sparkle  on  shifting 
quicksand  floors.  At  a  point  where  the 
shores  of  the  stream  rise  sheer  a  deep 
and  quiet  pool  reflects  the  image  of  a 
dead  birch  "  stub,"  sticking  straight  out 
from  the  marly  bank  like  a  knotty,  out- 
stretched arm,  one  of  those  comforta- 
ble old  trees  which  remain  green  in  the 
memory  of  boys  who  fish  long  after 
its  individuality  has  merged  into  a  mis- 
shapen, waterlogged  snag. 

And  the  boy  is  there — a  barefoot- 
ed, freckled,  backwoods  lad,  whose  age 
might  be  anywhere  from  eight  to  twelve, 
fishing-pole  in  hand.  There  are  bram- 
ble scratches  on  his  bare  brown  legs, 
like  the  marks  of  a  wildcat's  claws, 
while  patches  of  sunburn  show  rosy 
red  through  the  openings  of  his  cot- 
ton shirt.  A  single  suspender  and  a 
brim-torn  straw  hat  complete  the  tout 
aisemd/e,  if  we  may  except  a  yellow, 
switch-tailed  cur,  with  one  ear  slit  and 
a  sinister  cast  in  its  eye,  sitting  close  at 
the  fisher  lad's  back. 

But  sunburn,  scratches  and  tatters, 
even  the  dog,  are  all  forgotten,  as  the 
boy  watches  breathlessly  the  wabbling 
cork  that  buoys  his  fishing-line.  A  king- 
fisher utters  its  harsh,  rasping  protest 
against  this  invasion  of  its  vested 
rights  ;  a  red  squirrel  chatters  hyster- 
ically just  out  of  reach  of  the  owner  of 
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the  switch -tail,  who  dares  not  resent 
the  intrusion. 

Such  was  my  fisherman's  paradise, 
bounded  by  dreams  and  visions  of  two 
monstrous  trout,  which  I  momentarily 
expected  to  land  and  bear  in  triumph  to 
my  unbelieving  friends. 

All  is  not  lost  to  a  man  who  can  look 
back  to  fishing-  days  when  the  strike  of 
a  ■  six-ounce  trout  induced  suspended 
respiration,  and  the  fouling-  of  the  hook 
on  the  springy  bough  of  a  sunken  cedar 
snag  was  the  signal  for  a  desperate 
and  deadly  struggle.  Everything  was  a 
Dam  Leaper  that  came  to  my  hook  in 
those  days. 

Well,  I  "  'ist  fished  and  fished,"  as  the 
genial  Hoosier  poet  sings,  and  dreamed 
my  day-dreams,  and  never  once  de- 
spaired of  catching  a  Dam  Leaper,  till 
at  last  my  school-days  came  to  an  end, 
and  I  went  away  from  home  to  engage 
in  the  serious  affairs  of  life.  During 
the  eleven  years  that  followed,  respites 
from  the  inexorable  treadmill  of  busi- 
ness were  few  and  far  between.  But 
through  it  all  I  remained  loyal  to  the 
old  fishing  "  hole  "  and  the  legend  of  the 
Dam  Leapers. 

Now,  in  the  city  of  my  adoption  lived 
two  good  fellows,  whom  I  came  to  know 
so  well  that  we  got  to  calling  each  other 
by  our  first  names  only ;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  dear 
reader,  my  particular  friends.  Lew  and 
Charley.  To  these  good  friends  I  was 
simply  "Judge,"  out  of  compliment  to 
arduous  services  once  rendered  by  me 
at  a  local  baby  show. 

Lew  and  Charley  were  bachelors  with 
good  incomes  and  sound  digestions,  and 
devoted  to  the  *'  gentle  art "  of  killing 
200-pound  tarpon  and  twenty-pound 
'lunge.  One  evening  over  cigars  and 
sangaree  I  told  them  the  story  of  the 
Dam  Leapers,  not  omitting  a  brief  re- 
cital of  my  earlier  experiences  as  a 
rainbow  -  chaser.  "Well,  Judge,"  said 
Charley,  when  I  finished,  "it  is  my  hon- 
est belief  that  in  some  of  these  deep 
spring  lakes — the  Black  Water,  for  in- 
stance— there  are  trout  to-day  as  large, 
if  not  larger,  than  those  which  inspired 
the  legend."  "  Spoken  for  both  of  us," 
chimed  in  Lew.  "When  a  speckled 
trout  reaches  a  size  where  it  can  no 
longer  handle  itself  in  the  shallow 
streams,  it  takes  to  deep  water  and  is 
lost  forever  to  the  fly-fisherman.  Now, 
the  trout  being  a  cannibal  of  the  rank- 


est order,  feeding  indiscriminately  on 
the  eggs  and  young  of  its  kind,  why 
should  not  the  largest  of  them,  in 
waters  tenanted  exclusively  by  their 
species,  become  lazy  and  indifferent  to 
baited  hooks,  and,  in  lakes  impracticable 
for  net  fishing,  like  the  Black  Water, 
grow  to  an  enormous  size  ?  Anyway, 
there  must  be  something  in  a  yarn 
which  has  shown  such  wonderful 
vitality  as  the  one  you  have  just  related." 

There  was  a  balm  in  Gilead  after  all, 
for  a  spirit  wounded  as  mine  had  been 
by  the  unbeliever's  jest.  "  Well,  boys," 
said  I,  after  some  little  discussion  re- 
garding the  probable  age  limit  of  a 
trout,  "  what  do  you  say  to  a  two  weeks' 
camping  out  next  month  in  the  country 
of  the  Dam  Leapers  ?  You  shall  have 
the  best  seats  on  the  old  birch  stub,  and 
I  will  do  all  the  cooking." 

Exactly  one  month  and  three  days 
later,  the  date  being  of  no  particular 
consequence,  we  pitched  our  tents  on  the 
western  bank  of  Spring  Brook,  just  back 
from  the  old  fishing  hole.  We  had  not 
abandoned  the  Black  Water  trip.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  after 
we  had  thoroughly  fished  the  brook 
from  the  camp  site  up  to  its  source. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  rolled 
around,  and  while,  as  yet,  we  had  failed 
to  mark  up  anything  larger  than  a 
twelve  -  ounce  trout,  our  appetites  re- 
mained unimpaired,  and  our  enthusiasm 
undiminished. 

We  had  taken  supper,  and,  lounging 
full  length  on  the  grassy  bank,  had 
smoked  out  the  last,  faint  glow  of  twi- 
light. The  breeze  and  the  daylight  had 
died  together,  and  the  lazy  "pat,  pat" 
of  the  water-lily  pad  was  heard  no  more 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream.  In  the 
glow  of  the  camp  fire  the  fishing  hole 
yawned — a  gulf  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. Suddenly,  out  of  this  darkness, 
there  came,  without  a  single  premoni- 
tory ripple,  a  sound  that  caused  our 
pulses  to  skip,  at  least,  two  full  beats. 

Ke  -  hinge  I  Ke  -  hinge  !  Splash! 
S-p  l-a-s-h  !  I  had  just  arisen  to  put 
the  tea  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  involun- 
tarily turned  to  see  if  my  companionshad 
fallen  into  the  stream.  Surely,  nothing 
short  of  a  human  body,  falling  from  a 
height,  could  make  a  splash  like  that! 

I  found  that  my  friends  had  not  tum- 
bled overboard,  but  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  doing  so,  for  at  the  very  first 
splash  they  had  crawled  to  the  edge  of 
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the  crumbling  bank,  and  were  crouching 
there,  with  their  necks  craned  out,  in  an 
attempt  to  pierce  the  darkness  that 
shrouded  the  pool  below.  "  What  do 
you  see  ? "  I  asked,  in  a  heavy-villain 
whisper.  The  only  answer  was  two 
right  hands  extended  warningly,  back- 
ward, while  two  pairs  of  eyes  remained 
riveted,  steadily,  on  the  pool. 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  laying  my 
friends  by  the  heels,  and  dragging  them 
back  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  there 
came  another  double  splash,  louder  if 
anything  than  the  first,  and  "the  boys" 
came  back  on  all  fours  with  pale  faces. 

"  The  Dam  Leapers  I  We've  seen 
them  !  Come  back  out  of  hearing  till 
we  tell  you  about  it,"  they  whispered,  as 
they  pulled  me  into  the  shadow.  There 
was  little  to  tell,  but  that  little  was  big 
with  meaning  for  us.  In  the  dim  light, 
reflected  from  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
bank,  both  watchers  had  caught,  when 
the  second  splash  came,  a  glimpse  of 
two  enormous  fish,  rising  fall  length 
from  the  pool,  and  heading  swiftly  up- 
stream. "  For  the  Black  Water,"  said 
Charley.  "  We  will  get  them  or  blow 
the  bottom  out  of  the  lake." 

Silence  reigned  once  more  along  the 
stream,  but  there  was  no  sleep  for  us 
that  night  in  camp.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the 
big  fish  seen  were  the  trout  of  the  le- 
gend, and  we  sat  out  all  night  under  the 
blinking  stars,  momentarily  expecting  a 
repetition  of  the  sound  which  had  taken 
our  appetites  away. 

But  the  night  passed  without  further 
incident,  and  the  first  peep  of  dawn 
found  us  peering  cautiously  in  the  fish- 
ing-hole, where  daylight  revealed  to  us 
a  dozen  speckled  trout,  "  frying  size," 
waiting  anxiously  for  somebody  to  ask 
them  to  breakfast.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing larger  in  sight  in  the  shape  of  fish, 
so  we  dropped  our  flies  over  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  and  soon  had  the  making 
of  a  breakfast  for  three,  flopping  around 
on  the  dew-wet  grass. 

Two  of  the  largest  trout  in  the  school 
were  skulking  in  the  shadow  of  a  scrubby 
snag,  well  over  to  the  opposite  bank. 
Charley,  after  repeated  failings,  had 
finally  succeeded  in  dropping  his  fly 
fairly  over  the  shy  beauties'  hiding- 
place,  when,  suddenly,  the  ripple  which 
tailed  from  the  snag  was  blotted 
out  in  a  violent  swirl  of  waters,  above 
which  we  caught  a  momentary  glimpse 


of  a  pale  flash  of  yellow  and  a  broad- 
fluked  tail. 

"  I've  got  him  !  "  shouted  Charley,  as 
the  shrill  whir  of  his  automatic  told  of 
the  energy  of  that  first,  fierce  rush. 
Then  the  pent-up  excitement  of  the 
past  twelve  hours  found  vent  in  a 
mighty  yell.  Hurrah  !  How  the  sound 
of  it  reverberated  under  and  along  that 
leaf-crowned  arch  !  We  got  our  lines 
in  out  of  the  way,  while  Charley  dis- 
appeared up  -  stream  in  the  direction 
taken  by  his  "  strike."  A  minute  later 
we  discovered  him  wading,  waist-deep, 
toward  a  flat  -  topped  boulder,  whose 
location  in  mid-stream  was  indicated 
by  the  faintest  possible  ripple. 

"  Good  boy,  Charley !  Hang  on  to 
him,  old  man  !  "  we  shouted  in  chorus 
to  the  plucky  fellow,  as  he  clambered 
onto  his  watery  perch  in  time  to  check 
a  vigorous,  up-stream  rush. 

Charley  had  his  fish  hooked  hard  and 
fast,  and  having  secured  a  footing  on  the 
boulder,  where  the  water  was  hardly 
up  to  his  shoe-tops,  he  had  complete 
control  of  his  line.  He  had  hooked  a 
tactical  fighter,  there  was  no  mistake 
about  that,  and  one  with  strength 
enough  to  rush  the  line  to  its  full 
length  and  get  away,  if  once  it  got  a 
clear,  straight  run. 

There  were  full  fifty  feet  of  line  out 
when  the  fish  made  a  run  for  home. 
Straight  at  Charley  as  if  to  eat  him  it 
came,  till  the  reel  ran  foul  and  the  lance- 
wood  rod  bent  down  like  a  croquet 
hoop.  We  saw  Charley  feel  the  bottom 
with  his  feet,  and  then  we  knew  that  the 
crisis  had  come.  "  He's  going  to  jump, 
boys,"  shouted  Charley,  and  the  words 
were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  the 
tireless  quarry  rose. 

The  highest  dam  along  the  stream 
could  never  have  stopped  that  mighty 
leap  !  For  one  brief  instant,  poised  in 
air,  we  saw  that  deathless  fish  of  death- 
less story,  the  sunlight  falling  on  its 
rainbow  tints,  the  noblest  speckled  trout 
that  ever  swam  !  With  bristling  fins 
and  wide-distended  maw,  it  looked  the 
incarnation  of  a  water  fiend  ! 

With  an  upward  sweep  of  its  spread- 
ing flukes,  the  big  brute  turned  clear 
over  in  mid-air,  striking  the  water 
heavily  almost  at  Charley's  feet,  and 
spurning  clouds  of  spray  high  above 
his  head.  "  He'll  never  tire  out,"  called 
Charley,  hopelessly,  as,  once  more,  the 
line  went  whizzing  down-stream  like  a 
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ribbon  held  taut  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
the  automatic  swelled  to  a  shrill  treble. 
Then  we  saw  Charley  bring  his  rod  butt 
first,  and  seize  the  line  with  both  hands, 
as  a  column  of  spray  rose  into  the  air  a 
hundred  feet  down-stream.  There  came 
the  echo  of  a  splash,  and  Charley,  taking 
up  his  rod,  waded  slowly  ashore,  while 
the  reel  picked  up  the  line.  It  all  came 
in,  trailing  a  barbless  hook. 

It  was  all  over  as  quickly  as  it  came, 
and  then,  with  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  tight-strung  nerves,  we  began  to  com- 
prehend the  real  nature  of  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  us.  We  foimd,  how- 
ever, a  rallying  point  in  a  pipeful  apiece 
of  "navy plug,"  and  while  these  burned 
down  to  the  last,  comforting  pull,  we 
re-arranged  our  plan  of  campaign. 

Henceforth,  the  Dam  Leapers  (we 
assumed  that  both  of  the  big  fish  had 
passed  down-stream)  would  have  three 
desperate  men  to  contend  with,  who 
would  stop  at  nothing  that  afforded  a 
legitimate  means  to  the  desired  end.  It 
was  war  to  the  knife  now.  Before  the 
dinner-hour  rolled  around,  the  doom  of 
the  Dam  Leapers  was  practically  sealed. 

Three  miles  down-stream,  where  a 
•'natural  meadow"  afforded  an  excel- 
lent camping  ground,  the  brook  had  cut 
a  second  channel  for  itself  in  the  soft, 
alluvial  bottom,  and  fiowed  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  two  distinct  streams 
of  equal  volume.  On  each  of  these 
streams  were  stretches  of  shallow  rap- 
ids, impassable  in  either  direction  for 
large  fish  at  the  then  low  stage  of  water. 

That  very  afternoon  saw  our  camping 
outfit  loaded  on  a  neighboring  settler's 
"jumper,"  and  en  route  to  our  newly 
selected  base  on  the  edge  of  the  natural 
meadow,  whither  Lew  preceded  it  to 
take  station  at  the  head  of  the  narrow 
island  which  the  stream  had  carved  out 
of  the  low  eastern  bank. 

While  Charley  and  I  were  beating  the 
stream  down  to  its  point  of  divergence 
Lew  was  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
our  quarry,  and,  in  case  they  should 
pass  into  either  channel,  was  to  place 
himself  promptly  in  their  rear  and 
await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
With  our  prey  once  driven  into  one  of 
these  comparatively  narrow  and  shallow 
channels,  with  its  reach  of  impassable 
rapids,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  for 
three  men,  properly  equipped,  to  bottle 
the  big  creatures  up. 

For  two  long  hours  we  followed  the 


course  of  that  tortuous  stream,  beating 
up  snags  and  overhanging  banks,  and 
poking  into  submerged  tree-tops  and 
jams  of  driftwood,  until  on  rounding  a 
sharp  bend  we  sighted  the  rendezvous, 
about  two  hundred  yards  away. 

Lew  was  standing  with  his  back 
toward  us,  in  the  middle  of  the  western 
channel,  and  was  threshing  the  water 
sturdily  with  a  brushy  cedar  sapling. 
"  Hurry  up  !  They  are  both  here  !  " 
was  his  hurried  answer  to  our  greeting 
shout.  "  They  passed  down  an  hour 
ago,"  continued  Lew,  as  we  ranged  our- 
selves on  either  side  of  him  and  covered 
the  flanks  with  our  rods. 

A  wooded  bend,  a  stone's  throw  away, 
cut  off  our  view  of  the  rapids,  which 
were  distant  about  three  hundred  yards. 
We  were  threshing  our  way  slowly  to- 
ward this  bend,  when  suddenly  there 
came  from  somewhere  just  around  the 
point  of  it  a  ringing  boyish  shout,  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  a  perfect 
pandemonium  of  whoops,  howls,  and 
yells,  such  as  can  only  proceed  from  the 
throats  of  strong-lunged  boys. 

"  Say,  boys  !  "  exclaimed  Charley,  ex- 
citedly, climbing  onto  a  boulder.  "  If 
there  isn't  a  scalp-dance  going  on  over 
there,  then  I  never  was  a  youngster.  I 
am  going  to  see  what  the  boys  are  up 
to."  And  with  that  he  hastened  away 
down-stream,  leaving  us,  half  eaten  up 
with  curiosity,  to  hold  the  pass  alone. 

Charley  had  gone  about  fifteen  min- 
utes when  we  saw  him  coming  out  of  the 
woods  on  the  farther  side  of  the  natural 
meadow,  followed  closely  by  half  a 
dozen  boys,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  and  whom,  upon  closer  approach, 
I  recognized  as  sons  of  my  former  fel- 
low-townsmen. Suspended  by  the  gills 
from  stout  poles,  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  of  the  larger  boys,  were  the 
Dam  Leapers,  impressive  and  beautiful 
in  death  ! 

While  fishing  from  the  bank,  in  an 
eddy  just  above  the  rapids,  the  boys  had 
espied  the  big  fish.  They  had  formed  a 
cordon  in  rear  of  the  devoted  pair,  and, 
by  dint  of  much  yelling  and  splashing, 
had  finally  forced  them  into  the  rapids, 
where  they  caught  them.  We  traded 
fishing  tackle  for  the  bodies  of  the  mas- 
sacred Dam  Leapers,  which  tipped  the 
scales  of  the  Antigo  Roller  Mills  at 
fourteen  and  sixteen  pounds  respect- 
ively, and  carried  them  off  bag  and 
baggage  to  Antigo  that  evening. 


THE   LILLIPUTIAN    TRAIN.       {p.    /iS.) 

UF    T©    THE    HILLS    \H    BNDlAc 

BY    PAUL    EVE    STEVENSON. 


WE  had  been  a  fortnight  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  time  of  year  was 
the  middle  of  November,  and 
though  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  cool  season  and  the  S.W.  monsoon 
had  given  place  to  light  northerly  airs, 
the  weather  was  still  very  hot.  We 
decided,  therefore,  upon  a  visit  to  the 
"  hills,"  as  Anglo-Indians  invariably  call 
the  tallest  mountains  in  the  world. 

First  we  thought  of  Simla.  But  that 
was  too  far  away;  and,  secondly.  Mount 
Everest  is  not  visible  from  Simla,  nor 
any  other  of  the  Himalayan  giants  that 
abound  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
range.  Therefore  we  decided  on  Dar- 
jeeling  in  Sikkim,  lying  only  400  miles 
north  of  Calcutta.  Our  native  servant, 
Surreif,  did  not  seem  particularly  well 
pleased  at  the  prospective  change  m 
climate  and  temperature,  but  finally  said 
he  would  go  to  the  hills  with  us  if 
"  Sahib  would  give  him  sixteen  rupees 
to  buy  some  warm  clothes  with." 

So  it  happened  that  on  the  afternoon 
of  November  13  my  wife  and  I  found 
ourselves  at  the  Sealdah  station  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway  bound  to 
Darjeeling.    Indian  servants  are  the  best 


traveling  servants  in  the  world  if  you 
get  good  ones,  and  we  had  no  further 
bother  than  to  seat  ourselves  in  the  car. 

It  was  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station; 
and  our  journey  for  the  first  few  hours 
lay  through  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  supporting  a  population  almost 
as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
sixty  millions  of  people  subsisting  on 
the  grain  produced  by  the  rich,  fertile 
soil.  The  monotony  of  the  rice-fields 
was  broken  at  frequent  intervals  by 
nodding  clusters  of  cocoa-palms  and 
clumps  of  feathery  bamboo;  though 
everything  was  so  new  and  altogether 
strange  to  us  that  the  waving  paddy  fields 
themselves  held  a  certain  amount  of 
interest. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  reached  the  Gan- 
ges at  Damukdia  Ghat,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  large,  flat-bottomed  steam 
ferry-boat,  on  the  upper  deck  of  which  a 
delicious  dinner  was  served.  The  cur- 
rent is  very  powerful,  and  in  order  to 
reach  the  other  landing  place,  which  is 
exactly  opposite,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  boat's  head  directly  upstream,  and 
then  cross  in  a  big  semicircle. 


*"Upto  the  Hills"  has  a  distinctive  meaning  to  the  foreigner  in  India,  where  the  climatic  conditions 
render  it  necessary,  for  all  who  can,  to  spend  the  hot  season  in  the  foot-hills  ot  the  Himalayas. 
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OUTING  FOR  MAY. 


A    LEPCHA    NATIVE.       (/'.    I/Q.) 

In  an  hour  we  landed  at  Sara  Ghat, 
and  took  another  train  for  Siliguri  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  A  small  tip  to 
the  conductor  secured  us  a  compartment 
'to  ourselves,  and  during-  the  night  we 
were  very  comfortable,  though  suffering 
somewhat  from  the  cold,  which  was  very 
unexpected.  The  country  through  which 
we  were  traveling  is  flat  and  of  no  in- 
terest, and  we  were  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  traverse  it  at  night. 

We  reached  Siliguri  on  the  morning 
of  the  i4tli  ;  had  a  very  excellent  break- 
fast ;  and  while  strolling  up  and  down 
the  platform  afterward,  we  noticed  a 
lilliputian  train  standing  at  the  further 
end  of  the  station.  Wondering  what  on 
earth  it  could  be  for,  I  asked  Surreif, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  tiny 
engine  was  to  drag  us  up  the  steep 
ascents  to  Darjeeling.  I  afterward 
found  that  the  weight  of  the  locomotive 
was  but  ten  tons,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
about  as  large  as  our  New  York  Ele- 
vated road  engines.  The  little  carriages 
(you  couldn't  call  them  cars)  were  only 
twelve  feet  long  and  quite  open,  except 
for  a  wooden  canopy  to  keep  the  sun 
off,  while  six  chairs,  like  seats  in  a 
theatre,  were  placed  on  each  carriage. 
I  carefully  examined  the  engine,  and 
talked   with    the    engineer,    and    found 


that  not  a  single  cog-wheel  is  used  in 
this  wonderful  little  engine,  such  as  are 
used  on  the  railway  up  Mount  Washing- 
ton, though  the  average  rise  from  Sili- 
guri to  Darjeeling  is  one  foot  in  twenty- 
eight.  The  width  of  the  gauge  is  two 
feet. 

Into  the  only  closed  carriage  on  the 
train  Surreif  bundled  us,  after  first 
advising  us  to  get  out  some  warm 
clothes  and  wraps  from  the  trunk,  for 
in  four  hours  we  would  be  in  cold 
weather. 

At  nine  a.  m.  we  started,  and  for  a 
while  the  road  lay  througli  a  belt  of 
country  called  the  Terai  (a  Persian 
word  meaning  "  damp  "),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
swampy,  malarious  jungle,  abounding  in 
big  game — an  elephant  not  infrequently 
bringing  the  wee  engine  to  an  ignomin- 
ious halt  by  placing  his  huge  bulk  across 
the  track  and  insisting  upon  staying 
there  till  it  suited  him  to  move  on — an 
awkward  situation ;  for  he  could  smash 
one  of  the  little  carriages  into  match- 
wood with  a  single  sweep  of  his  trunk. 

Presently  we  struck  our  first  sharp 
rise,  and  then  rounded  a  curve  at  such 
an  exceedingly  acute  angle  that  we 
clutched  the  window-frames  and  held 
our  breath,  for  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  train  could  stay  on  the  rails. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  we  stopped 
to  water  and  oil  the  engine,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  the  engineer 
for  some  statistics.  He  informed  me 
that  the  Darjeeling-Himalayan  Railway 
cost  $15,000  a  mile  to  construct,  a  small 
sum  in  itself,  but  not  particularly  so 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  track  is 
laid  on  the  old  Government  military  road 
— a  splendid  engineering  feat,  that  cost 
$30,000  a  mile.  The  rails  weigh  forty 
pounds  to  the  yard  and  are  of  course  of 
steel.  I  was  also  told  that  further  on 
curves  of  only  a  sixt3'-foot  radms  are 
rounded  at  seven  miles  an  hour,  and 
that  by  reason  of  such  turnings  and 
twistings  the  engine  and  carriages  rest 
on  only  a  four-foot  wheel-base. 

The  journey  was  soon  resumed. 
Every  hour  saw  us  a  thousand  feet 
higher  up,  and  the  scenery  constantly 
growing  wilder  and  more  beautiful. 
Every  few  miles,  wherever  the  configu- 
ration of  the  mountain  side  precluded 
the  feasibility  of  proceeding  in  an  as- 
cending spiral,  a  reversing  station  was 
reached,  where  the  track  is  laid  in  a  Z, 
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the  engine  now  pushing,  and  a  moment 
later  pulHng  ;  so  that  we  lost  all  idea 
of  its  whereabouts. 

From  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  magnifi- 
cent views  of  the  plains  were  to  be  had, 
and  as  the  Himalayas  rise  directly  from 
a  perfectly  flat  country,  it  seemed  as 
though  we  could  look  down  almost  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  great  plains  of 
India.  One  moment  we  shot  under  a 
bridge,  and  in  less  than  a  minute,  after 
describing  a  complete  circle,  the  train 
crossed  the  track  on  the  same  bridge 
under  which  it  had  rushed  but  a  few 
seconds  before.  The  illustration  gives 
a  good  idea  of  Agony  Point,  as  it  is 
called,  but  the  operation  must  be  seen 
to  be  fully  appreciated. 

By  noon  the  weather  had  turned  much 
colder,  and  at  i  :3o  we  reached  Kurseong, 
elevation  4,800  feet.  Already  we  felt  a 
great  change  in  our  bodily  condition, 
sluggish  apathy  gave  way  to  a  feeling 
of  buoyant  health  and  spirits,  and  we 
fell  on  the  luncheon  like  birds  of  prey. 

After  we  had  finished,  the  engines 
were  shifted,  and  the  journey  resumed 
through  scenery  that  changed  from  the 
beautiful  to  the  magnificent.  The 
two  hours'  ride  between  Kurseong  and 
Ghoom  will  never  be  forgotten.  Every 
time  we  rounded  a  curve,  a  still  more 
splendid  scene  burst  upon  us,  while  we 
rolled  along  through  immense  sombre 
forests  of  rhododendrons  and  oaks.  We 
were  congratulating  ourselves  on  fine 
weather,  when  suddenly  and  without 
warning  we  ran  into  a  cold,  wet  cloud 
that  enveloped  us  till  we  left  Ghoom, 
7,300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  strange 
place,  consisting  of  the  straggling  huts  of 
mountaineers,  and  possesses  a  curiosity 
in  the  person  of  a  horrible  old  woman, 
gnarled  and  seared  and  wrinkled  like 
an  ancient  apple  tree,  called  the  Witch 
of  Ghoom,  who  hobbles  to  the  carriage 
windows  to  beg  for  pice. 

After  leaving  Ghoom,  the  track  is  laid 
on  the  verge  of  frightful  declivities  that 
would  be  a  source  of  terror  to  a  timid 
person.  The  rails  in  many  places  are 
not  three  feet  from  the  edge,  and  the 
train  really  seems  to  overhang  the  terri- 
ble chasms.  The  inclines  and  curves 
here  overcome  are  what  make  the  Dar- 
jeeling-HimalayanRailway  probably  the 
most  difhcult  engineering  feat  ever  per- 
formed. There  are  two  curves  with  a 
little  less  than  sixty-foot  radius  rounded 
at    an    ascent  of    one  foot   in  twenty  ! 


Another  part  has  a  rise  of  one  foot  in 
seventeen  in  a  straight  line,  and  this 
without  a  cog-wheel  !  It  seems  impos- 
sible, even  while  you  are  going  up  in 
the  train. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  we  reached 
our  destination  we  ran  out  of  the  cloud, 
and  a  lovely  view  of  Darjeehng  was 
afforded  us,  with  the  afternoon  sun 
shining  brightly  on  its  snow-white 
houses  built  on  the  hillside.  We  saw 
many  mountains  12,000  feet  high,  but 
as  they  were  probably  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  we  at  an  altitude  of  7,200  feet, 
they  seemed  no  higher  than  we  were. 

Darjeeling  possesses  a  beautiful  little 
stone  station,  and  when  we  had  alighted 
from  the  train  it  was  as  though  we  had 
been  dropped  into  another  planet.  To 
begin  with,  everyone  was  dressed  in 
heavy  furs  and  shaggy  wolf-skin  ulsters. 
Then,  instead  of  the  puny,  coal-black 
native  of  the  plains,  behold  stalwart, 
rugged  men  called  Bhuteas  and  Lep- 
chas,  a  mixture  of  the  mountaineers  of 
Nepal,  Sikkim  and  Thibet.  They  closely 
resemble  Mongolians,  having  the  high 
cheek-bones  and  leathery,  yellow  skin 
of  the  Chinese.  Their  language,  too, 
differed  from  the  Bengalese,  though 
they  understood  Surreif  when  he  spoke 
to  them  in  Hindoostani. 


A  BHUTEA   WOMAN. 
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I  had  telegraphed  for  rooms  at  the 
Woodlands  Hotel,  but  when  we  de- 
scended from  the  train  no  hotel  was  in 
sight.  I  asked  some  one  where  the 
Woodlands  was,  and  he  pointed  up  in 
the  air  ;  and  following  the  direction  of 
his  finger,  I  saw  the  end  of  a  veranda 
projecting  over  the  edge  of  what  looked 
like  a  precipice,  200  feet  above  us,  the 
remainder  of  the  building  being  hidden 
in  the  clouds.  So  we  left  Surreif  to 
wrestle  with  the  luggage,  and  hiring 
two  "  dandies,"  conveyances  something 
like  palanquins,  we  were  carried  up  to 
the  hotel,  each  by  four  men.  We  might 
just  as  well  have  walked ;  but  with 
everything  rolled  up  in  fog  we  would 
perhaps  have  missed  the  road  and  wan- 
dered about  for  hours,  not  understand- 
ing a  single  word  of  the  language  of 
the  place  or  even  Hindoostani,  except 
"  jao,"  which  every  visitor  learns  on  ar- 
rival in  India.  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
"get  out." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Woodlands 
we  found  that  a  big  soft-coal  fire  had 
been  built  in  the  apartment  reserved 
for  us,  giving  the  large,  bare  room  a 
cheery  look.  Presently  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it  I 
saw  a  withered  old  woman  standing 
without  and  on  her  back  was  slung  our 
trunk.  The  apparently  decrepit  old 
creature  had  actually  carried  our  trunk 
not  only  up  from  the  station,  but  up 
two  flights  of  stairs  to  our  room,  a  feat 
that  would  tax  the  strength  of  a  power- 
ful man. 

On  glancing  out  of  our  window  at 
about  6  o'clock  I  caught  sight  of  a  glit- 
tering pinnacle  of  ice  in  the  northwest, 
but  at  so  stupendous  a  height  that  we 
could  not  believe  that  it  was  part  of  a 
mountain  until  we  were  told  that  it  really 
was  a  part  of  Kinchinjunga,  which, 
lying  forty-five  miles  from  Darjeeling, 
is  said  to  afford  the  grandest  mountain 
view  in  the  world.  Only  for  a  moment, 
though,  did  the  ice  peak  show  itself,  for 
again  the  fog  rolled  before  it  and  shut  it 
off  from  our  sight.  This  hotel  was 
originally  a  dak  bungalow  (literally,  a 
rest  house),  but  has  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time,  until  it  is  now  a  fairly 
large  caravansary,  well  managed,  with 
pleasant  rooms,  around  which  is  a  large, 
glass-enclosed  veranda,  whence  one 
can  view  the  splendid  panorama  of 
snow- clad  mountains  without  exposure 
to  the  elements.     Dinner  is  served  very 


late,  as  it  is  throughout  India,  and  we 
did  not  rise  from  the  table  till  quarter 
to  ten  o'clock.  The  meal  was  a  cap- 
ital one,  two  large,  stately  native  butlers 
in  gorgeous  raiment  presiding,  our  own 
servant  acting  of  course  in  the  capacity 
of  waiter  or  khitmutgar  for  us  alone. 
Surreif  was  really  too  zealous,  for  he 
told  the  butlers  to  move  whoever  had 
the  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  further 
down;  and  when  we  entered  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  full  of  people,  and  I 
was  formally  ushered  to  the  seat  of 
honor,  I  felt  like  Shah  Jehan  at  a 
banquet. 

We  retired  almost  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  over  as  my  wife  was  fatigued  after 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  travel,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  whatever  the  morrow 
would  bring  forth. 

Surreif  called  us  next  morning  at  6:30 
to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  snow  fields 
and  glaciers  of  Kinchinjunga,  a  view  of 
such  transcendent  grandeur  that  you 
catch  your  breath  and  the  pulse  quick- 
ens at  the  sight.  Before  coming  to 
Darjeeling  you  have,  of  course,  read 
about  the  splendid  scenery  and  you 
have  tried  to  picture  it  to  yourself.  But 
when  you  actually  see  the  peak  for  the 
first  time,  the  realization  goes  so  far  be- 
yond your  expectations  that  the  mind  is 
almost  stunned  by  the  glorious  specta- 
cle. The  giant  mountain  all  but  fills  the 
entire  perspective  ;  it  is  forty-five  miles 
away,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  look  high 
up  in  the  air  to  see  the  topmost  peak  ; 
and  if  you  were  nearer,  so  vast  is  its 
bulk,  you  could  not  grasp  its  true 
dimensions,  for  though  our  own  eleva- 
tion is  more  than  7,000  feet,  Kinchin- 
junga rears  its  ice-crowned  summit  21,- 

000  feet  above  the  Woodlands  hotel,  the 
precise  altitude  of  the  loftiest  pinnacle 
being  28,156  feet  above  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
natural  phenomena  is  the  extraordinary 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when 

1  was  told  that  nearly  fifty  miles  sepa- 
rated us  from  Kinchinjunga,  it  was  very 
hard  to  believe.  The  mountain  ap- 
peared as  close  to  us  as  Staten  Island 
does  to  New  York  in  a  northwest  wind. 

The  mountaineers  are  intensely  in- 
teresting. They  consist  chiefly  of  Lep- 
chas,  Bhuteas,  and  Nepalese.  The 
Lepchas  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Sikkim,  in  which  Darjeeling  lies. 
They  are  somewhat  like  the  Thibetans, 
fortheirlanguage,many  of  their  customs, 
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and  the  manner  of  wearing  the  hair 
plaited  down  the  back  in  pig-tails  bear 
witness  to  the  similarity  of  the  two 
tribes.  Though  there  are  some  points 
wherein  the  dialects  agree,  yet  the  Lep- 
chas  have  almost  a  language  of  their 
own,  with  written  characters.  They  pos- 
sess besides  a  tradition  of  the  flood, 
and  their  religion  is  a  form  of  Buddhism. 
They  are  a  quiet  and  placid  race,  and 
form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  Goor- 
khas  and  Bhuteas,  with  whom  they  are 
in  continual  contact.     Their  stature  is 


head.  Sometimes  so  great  is  the 
burden  that  they  have  to  be  assisted 
in  rising  ;  but  once  on  their  feet,  with 
head  bent  and  back  inclined  so  that  the 
weight  rests  on  the  hips,  partly  sus- 
pended from  the  forehead,  these  women 
will  crawl  up  mountain  sides  in  a  man- 
ner so  surprising  that  it  never  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  visitor. 

Perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
tribes  are  the  Nepalese,  who  have  come 
into  Darjeeling  in  considerable  numbers 
during  recent   years.      They  are  good 
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seldom  above  five  feet,  but  the  chest  is 
very  broad  and  deep  and  the  waist 
slim,  while  the  legs  are  wonderfully  de- 
veloped, as  befitting  mountaineers  ;  the 
hands  and  feet  are  small. 

The  Bhuteas  are  much  larger  than 
the  Lepchas,  and  very  powerful,  the 
women  being  apparently  able  to  sup- 
port as  heavy  weights  as  the  men. 
With  great  ease  they  carry  burdens  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  up  almost 
vertical  paths  by  passing  a  leather 
thong  under  the  object  to  be  carried, 
the  other  end  going  around  the  fore- 


workers,  particularly  in  the  tea  gardens, 
are  very  thrifty,  and,  instead  of  being 
thick-set  and  heavy,  are  active  and  wiry. 
They  are  great  fighters  ;  indeed,  the 
countenance  and  bearing  of  a  Goorkha 
are  martial  in  the  extreme,  and  the  best 
native  troops  in  the  Indian  army  are 
drafted  from  them. 

After  breakfast  we  took  a  delightful 
walk  through  the  station  of  Darjeeling, 
over  perfect  roads,  and  on  the  way  back 
bought  a  few  pieces  of  Oriental  brass 
ware  and  some  small  turquoises.  The 
latter  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Dar- 
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jeeling-,  and  if  you  exercise  a  little  pa- 
tience and  vigilance  it  is  possible  to  pick 
up  a  good  turquoise  for  four  rupees,  or 
one  dollar.  Walking  at  this  altitude  is 
tiresome  work  at  first,  and  on  ascend- 
ing even  a  moderate  incline  the  heart 
pulsations  and  the  respirations  are  in- 
creased to  double  their  normal  number 
in  the  average  person.  At  rest,  most 
people  find  it  necessary  to  breathe  eight 
times  in  the  minute  oftener  than  at  sea 
level,  till  acclimatized.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  most  visitors  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  walk  beyond  a  certain  amount  on 
first  arriving.  People  who  have  been  a 
month  or  so  in  Calcutta,  breathing  the 


going  to  persevere  till  I  do  see  it,  though 
a  fortnight  often  passes  during  which 
at  no  time  is  the  mountain  visible. 

We  made  a  wretched  mistake  in  our 
first  effort  in  not  starting  up  the  moun- 
tain till  ten  o'clock.  The  proper  time 
to  begin  the  journey  is  an  hour  before 
day  breaks,  which  will  bring  you  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Senchal  about  sun- 
rise without  hurrying;  this  being  the 
hour  when  the  Snowy  Range  is  most 
free  from  clouds. 

Not  knowing  any  better  then,  we  or- 
dered two  Himalayan  ponies  to  be  at 
the  door  at  ten  o'clock,  each  with  a  syce 
or  attendant,  to  show  us  the  roads;  while 
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hot,  heavy  air  of  the  plains,  feel  so  ex- 
hilarated on  reaching  the  hills  that 
stout,  healthy  men  often  faint  on  com- 
ing in  from  a  too  protracted  ramble. 

Of  course,  the  first  excursion  of  any 
moment  that  the  visitor  wishes  to  make 
is  the  ascent  of  Mount  Senchal  or 
Tiger  Hill,  lying  S.  by  E.  from  Dar jeel- 
ing, distant  seven  miles,  and  about  i,ooo 
feet  higher,  from  either  one  of  which 
Mount  Everest  is  visible,  107  miles  away, 
bearing  N.W.  It  is  customary  to  make 
the  journey  on  ponies  and  we  had  decided 
to  start,  but  afterward  gave  it  up  till 
the  next  day.  My  wife  and  I  are  both 
very  anxious  to  see  Everest  and  I  am 


we  sent  another  Bhutea  on  by  a  short 
cut,  with  a  well-filled  lunch  hamper.  We 
started  idiotically  when  the  peaks  were 
actually  invisible,  thinking  that  the  mists 
would  disappear  as  the  day  advanced. 

The  ponies  were  shaggy  little  animals, 
very  unwilling  to  go  out  of  a  walk  (and 
therefore  very  comfortable  to  ride  on), 
and  sure-footed  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
We  would  have  given  almost  anything 
had  the  weather  been  clear;  but,  un- 
daunted, we  pegged  along,  urging  the 
ponies  to  a  trot  whenever  a  level  space 
afforded  an  opportunity,  now  crawling 
along  a  road  or  rather  ledge  where  a 
stumble    would    have    been    fatal,  for. 
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though  we  couldn't  see  the  bottoms  of 
the  gorges  for  the  fog,  we  knew  they 
were  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
feet  below  us.  In  some  cases  the  nar- 
rowest parts  of   these  ledges  are   pro- 


tected by  a  flimsy  wooden  fence  (rail 
would  be  more  accurate),  which,  in  the 
event  of  any  one's  leaning  strongly 
against  it,  would  certainly  disintegrate. 
( To  be  continued.) 
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Painted  for  Outing  by  James  L.  Weston. 
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BY   JVIARY    TROWBRIDGE     FOWNSEND. 


HERE  are  two 
requisites  for 
the  art  of  an- 
gling, one  being 
to  buy  y  ou  r 
tackle  and  the 
other  to  find  the 
fish.  The  com- 
bination of  tackle 
and  fish  is  what 
makes  up  three- 
fourths  of  the  fun. 
I  had  not  read  this 
sage  advice  when  a 
misguiding  friend  started  me  with  an 
outfit  which  included  a  polished  twelve- 
foot  bass  pole,  with  shining  brass  fer- 
rules, a  fine  white  twisted  silk  line,  a 
brass  multiplying  reel,  a  paper  of  split 
shot,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  gor- 
geous flies.  Days  were  spent  in  lasso- 
ing the  spiles  or  in  disentangling  the 
twisted  knots  of  my  silken  line,  but  still 
no  fish.  One  day  an  Indian  boy  stood 
grinning  at  my  feeble  efforts,  swinging 
his  catch  of  trout  before  my  longing 
eyes.  For  a  dime  he  sold  his  secret :  a 
creature  half  fish,  half  lizard  ;  he  called 
it  a  cockadouche. 

My  dainty  flies  were  replaced  by  this 
reptile,  which  was  flung  into  the  current 
near  the  boom.  Then  the  water  seemed 
to  become  one  great  yawning  mouth. 
My  start  set  the  hook,  and  with  that  first 
rise  was  born  a  determination  to  sink 
or  swim  with  that  fish.  My  wonderful 
multiplying  reel  was  tangled,  my  shiny 
ferrules  split,  and  my  rod  went  to  pieces, 
but  I  gained  the  twisted  line,  and  pulled 
it  in,  hand  over  hand,  until  I  grabbed 
my  captive  and  fell  with  its  slimy  body 
on  the  pier. 

To  be  sure,  my  tackle  had  gone  for 
experience,  but  as  I  proudly  walked 
through  the  little  village  with  my  two- 
and-a-half-pound  trout,  there  entered  in- 
to my  soul  that  keen  subtle  love  of  the 
woods  with  its  free,  restful,  joyous  life, 
where  youcome  so  near  toNature'sheart, 
and  where,  on  her  peaceful  bosom,  she 

"  Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go, 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay  ; 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 

How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  know." 

Ah,  me  !  that  was  many  a  long  day 
ago  that  I  took  my  first  trout.  Since 
then   my  rods   have  been  shorter,  but 


they  sway  and  curve  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  fish,  and  the  whir  of  the 
click  sets  the  blood  coursing  in  quicker 
rhythm  through  my  veins. 

Could  angler  have  a  m.ore  delightful 
spot  in  which  to  camp  than  the  region 
around  Moosehead  Lake  ?  What  good 
guides  you  found  among  those  north- 
woodsmen  ;  strong,  unswerving  as  the 
pines  of  their  own  hills,  canoemen  by 
right  of  inheritance,  quick  to  see,  alert 
to  avoid  dangers.  Their  flapjacks  are 
crisp  and  brown  ;  their  bough  beds 
loaded  with  hours  of  dreamless  sleep, 
and,  above  all,  they  can  "  smell  "  fish. 
Think  of  the  start  from  Kineo  with 
birch  loaded  with  a  goodly  supply  of 
luxuries  besides  the  necessary  flour, 
bacon  and  coffee;  the  paddle  to  a  com- 
fortable "  chance  "  up  the  stream  bor- 
dered with  balsam  and  spruce  and 
dotted  with  those  picturesque  sentinels 
of  the  forest,  the  white  birch,  with  the 
blue-crested  kingfisher  zigzagging  from 
tree  to  tree  as  advance  guard. 

In  the  early  morning  we  glide  by  the 
lilj^-padded  "logans,"  and  in  the  long 
grasses  that  fringe  the  deep  spring-fed 
stream,  drop  an  occasional  B.y  as  we 
pass  some  tempting  spot,  but  the  fish 
are  epicures  and  scorn  the  early  break- 
fast which  they  force  us  poor  mortals  to 
take  in  order  to  take  them.  As  the 
white  mist  rises  in  fleecy  clouds  before 
the  glory  of  day,  the  water  is  broken  in 
swirls  and  spray  from  the  antics  of  trout 
rising  to  grab  whatever  is  floating  on  its 
surface.  Frank  holds  the  canoe  within 
a  comfortable  casting  length,  and  gently 
we  lay  the  brown  hackle  and  grizzly 
king  upon  the  ruflled  water. 

Only  two  casts,  then  with  savage  haste 
our  fly  is  seized,  and  cautiously  we  back 
down-stream  drawing  our  captive  from 
the  school,  for  we  hunger  for  more  of 
their  gamy  number,  so  must  not  disturb 
the  pool.  Then  come  the  frantic  dart 
under  the  tangled  roots  of  the  bank,  the 
boring  into  deep  water,  the  wily  twist- 
ing around  the  water-weeds,  the  head- 
long leap  in  the  air,  when  your  tip  must 
be  lowered  to  prevent  a  broken  snell. 
It  is  a  fair  fight  bravely  fought,  until 
the  lithe  body  with  its  steel-like  muscles 
is  netted,  and  a  well-placed  blow  ends 
its  struggles. 
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Oh!  Misery,  you  are  fitly  named,  for 
well  do  I  remember  other  times  when, 
toward  the  close  of  the  da)^-,  with  the 
gentle  breeze  just  rippling  the  golden 
sunset  mirrored  on  your  bosom,  I  have 
cast  so  tenderly  into  the  schools  rolling 
their  great  silver  bodies  in  your  cold 
waters,  and  no  fly  could  tempt,  no  skill 
allure  them  from  their  wanton  revels. 

Or  go  with  me  to  the  Outlet,  the  head- 
waters of  the  Kennebec.  You  will  never 
come  back  supperless,  for  under  one  big 
rock  about  half  a  mile  down  the  rushing 
rapids  there  waits  a  big  red-bellied  fel- 
low. It  takes  a  skillful  canoeman  to 
reach  him,  one  who  can  hold  his  canoe 
where  the  water  breaks  in  white  foam 
over  the  sunken  rocks.  But  cast  across 
the  river,  letting  your  flies  float  down 
with  the  current  until  they  reach  the 
eddy  near  the  big  rock.  It  is  no  lazy 
strike  this  time,  but  a  desperate  plunge 
in  the  air  as  the  deadly  silver  doctor  is 
leaving  the  water  for  another  cast;  then 
a  glorious  headlong  struggle  with  the 
rushing  river  to  help  him.  Big  fellows, 
these.  What  matter  if  you  are  drenched 
with  spray  from  the  rapids  as  your  birch 
dances  like  a  cockle-shell  upon  the 
seething  waters.  You  must  reel  in  as 
you  can,  and  snub  him  willy-nilly  when 
your  line  grows  small  upon  the  reel, 
until,  exhausted,  you  coax  him  to  net  in 
the  quiet  waters  of  some  bend  in  the 
river. 

Again  at  the  Outlet,  crawl  out  on  the 
boom  above  the  dam  ;  you  can  count  a 
hundred  pounds  distributed  among  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  trout  that  lie  with 
heads  up  stream  and  fins  lazily  fanning 
the  water.  You  may  unsuccessfully 
tempt  them  with  Montreal  or  Ibis  or 
Parmacheene  belle  through  the  long 
bright  hours  of  day,  but  let  twilight 
come,  put  on  a  miller  or  royal  coach- 
man, and  cast  so  that  your  fly  will  fall 
on  the  edge  of  the  logs,  then  roll  gently 
into  the  deep  water,  and  your  work  is 
done.  The  proud  fellows  have  lost 
caution  with  the  daylight. 

Those  busy  lazy  days  in  the  woods, 
when  your  world  is  bounded  by  the 
spruce-rimmed  dancing  stream,  and 
your  mind  refuses  to  grasp  more  than 
the  play  of  sunshine  on  the  water  or  the 
deep  swirl  left  by  some  passing  fish! 
The  early  catch,  the  paddle  back  for 
breakfast — but  first  the  fish  must  be 
laid  on  the  grassy  bank,  their  points 
noted,  the  big  ones  carefully  weighed — 


then  rest  under  the  leafy  shadows  with 
the  chattering  squirrel  for  company, 
until  the  sputtering  red-spots  are  laid 
before  you  enfolded  in  strips  of  crisp 
brown  bacon. 

Toward  evening  the  refrain  is  repeat- 
ed, only  this  time  the  shadows  lengthen 
and  the  woods  grow  strangely  silent 
save  for  the  weird  cry  of  the  distant 
loon  as  you  float  back  to  camp.  Now 
comes  the  evening  sacrifice  to  the 
nymphs  who  rule  the  woods,  when  the 
pyre  is  laid  of  curly-barked  birch.  As  the 
sparks  float  upward  tangled  among  the 
glittering  worlds  above,  the  rough  clay 
pipes  a;re  lighted,  and  John  and  Frank 
and  Albert  live  over  their  hardships  in 
the  snow-bound  lumber  camp,  or  tell  of 
the  lonely  trapping  trip  where  an  acci- 
dent meant  facing  death  alone  in  these 
grim  forests.  So,  lulled  by  these  un- 
ceasing tales,  you  crawl  into  the  fragrant 
balsam  boughs,  and  the  day  is  done. 

There  are  rainy  days  in  the  woods 
when  the  fire  won't  burn,  when  the 
bushes  spitefully  drop  their  burdens  of 
water  down  your  devoted  neck,  when 
even  the  trout  leave  the  broken,  sputter- 
ing surface  of  the  stream  and  seek  still- 
er depths.  Other  days  when  the  mosqui- 
toes transform  the  music  of  the  woods 
into  the  discords  of  sheol  ;  when  black 
files  close  your  eyes  and  midges  drive 
you  to  the  shelter  of  the  smudge,  where, 
weeping  in  its  stifling  smoke,  you  see 
visions  of  the  morrow  with  clear  weather, 
a  gentle   breeze  and  a  well-filled  creel. 

I  can  hardly  write  of  trout  without 
speaking  of  the  playful  little  pest,  the 
chub  that  are  always  ready  and  waiting 
to  seize  your  fly,  are  always  where  the 
trout  are  wily  and  hard  to  coax.  What 
a  trial  of  faith  it  is  as  you  cast  under 
the  shadow  of  the  lily-pads  where  a 
tremulous  wake  tells  that  a  trout  is 
lurking,  to  have  your  hook  swallowed 
by  a  leathery  -  mouthed  chub.  You 
can't  shake  him  off  ;  he's  too  heavy  to 
haul  in,  so  after  you  have  pulled  up  the 
lily-pads  that  he  has  carefully  twisted 
himself  around,  the  water  is  churned 
up,  and  your  trout  is  laughing  at  you 
from  some  safe  hiding-place. 

Angling  for  trout  develops  an  instinct 
by  means  of  which  you  unconsciously 
learn  where  to  look  for  them  and  what 
kind  of  fly  to  use.  Given  a  rocky  ledge 
near  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  a  deep  bend 
below  a  cliff  overhung  by  a  perversely 
crooked  bough — he  may  not  be  thereto- 
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day  or  to-morrow,  but  some  day  you  will 
find  him.  I  recollect  a  forcible  ilhistra- 
tion  of  the  fulfillment  of  faith  in  the 
trout's  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
such  things.  It  was  at  the  close  of  our 
Moosehead  season.  As  we  passed  Soca- 
tean  Point,  after  a  day  ot  head  winds, 
with  a  beggarly  half-dozen  fish,  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  arrested  me,  and  al- 
though we  had  often  unsuccessfully 
tried  the  fish  at  that  particular  spot,  the 
present  conditions  seemed  so  perfect 
that  we  felt  they  must  be  there.  We 
stopped  paddling.  A  few  casts  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  the  trout,  with  his 
artistic  eye,  also  loved  that  ledge.  We 
increased  our  catch  by  three  fish  weigh- 
ing eleven  pounds.  The  following  day, 
surrounded  by  an  advance  guard  of 
jealous-eyed  guides,  we  beat  the  rec- 
ord with  eighteen  weighing  forty-three 
pounds. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  own 
dainty  quarter-pound  trout  of  Connecti- 
cut, which  make  such  a  brave  fight 
against  environment  as  they  lie  con- 
cealed under  the  roadside  culvert  in 
their  few  inches  of  running  water,  are 
the  same  fish  with  the  self-same  strong- 
ly marked  peculiarities  that  you  find  in 
the  mad  rush  of  the  great  Nepigon 
River, 

With  stout  Chippewas,  half-breed  de- 
scendants of  some  of  France's  purest 
blood,  two  to  each  canoe — which  are 
much  larger  than  those  used  in  Maine, 
but  which  carry  only  one  passenger 
each — we  started  through  a  long  strip 
of  dead  water  into  the  quick  water  of 
the  Nepigon  River.  It  was  heavily 
wooded  with  spruce,  and,  picturesquely 
dotted  along  the  banks,  were  the  sum- 
mer homes  of  the  Nepigon  Indians. 
Poor  creatures,  their  wants  are  few,  but 
their  possessions  fewer  still.  They  float 
down  in  their  canoes  from  Lake  Nepi- 
gon during  the  short  summer  to  ex- 
change skins  for  food,  clothing  and  salt, 
for  the  terrible  winter.  They  build 
rough  board  huts  and  piece  together 
their  rabbit  skins  for  blankets,  but  the 
climate  is  too  trying  even  for  them,  and 
consumption  counts  many  victims.  As 
we  passed  one  little  shelter  an  Indian 
came  down  the  bank  and,  in  his  sign 
language,  begged  us  to  come  ashore  ; 
his  child  was  dying  and  he  thought  the 
white  people  might  help,  for  the  doctor 
was  sixty  miles  away  and  he  had  no 
twenty  dollars  to  pay  him.    It  was  little 


we  could  do  for  the  fever-racked  little 
sufferer,  victim  of  poor  food  and  mi- 
asma. When,  some  days  after,  we  re- 
passed the  wretched  home,  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  heard  the 
poor  little  lad  had  gone  to  his  happy 
hunting  grounds. 

The  men  use  no  pole,  only  their  pad- 
dles, as  there  is  deep  water  everywhere, 
and  when  we  came  to  spots  too  strong 
for  even  their  iron  muscles  we  climbed 
ashore  and  the  canoe  was  worked  up 
along  the  bushy  banks.  Welcome  port- 
ages, these  were,  for  our  impedimenta 
were  left  with  the  guides,  and,  armed 
only  with  our  rods,  we  could  steal  out 
at  every  opening  and  drop  our  flies  into 
the  seething  river.  And  what  huge  flies 
it  takes  to  satisfy  these  Nepigon  trout  ! 
Our  number  fours  were  mere  gnats  and 
not  worth  notice  ;  so,  armed  with  gaudy 
salmon  flies,  we  sought  to  appease  their 
appetites.  What  a  thrill  at  the  strike  of 
one  of  these  giants,  with  the  whole  flow 
from  Lake  Nepigon  behind  him.  He 
must  be  worked  from  the  swiftest  cur- 
rent, must  be  raised  as  he  bores  to  the 
bottom,  must  be  snubbed  before  he 
leaps  those  falls,  for  your  canoe  could 
not  live  in  that  Whitewater.  Then  camp 
under  the  tall-spired  spruce,  with  the 
flickering  firelight  showing  dark,  danc- 
ing forms,  singing  weird  chants  in  their 
French  patois. 

Oh,  Nepigon,  what  memories  you 
bring  of  the  very  apotheosis  of  trout 
fishing,  where  from  your  boiling  mael- 
stroms we  landed  a  burnished  six-and- 
a-half  pounder,  followed  by  a  pair  that 
pulled  the  scales  to  a  full  ten  pounds, 
and  we  knew  that  there  was  always  a 
chance  to  capture  a  still  bigger  one  if 
we  were  only  skillful  enough  to  de- 
ceive his  suspicious  eyes. 

Among  the  haunts  of  our  Eastern 
trout  I  have  found  none  better  than  the 
great  network  of  lakes  and  streams 
lying  north  of  Quebec,  among  the  Lau- 
rentian  Hills.  Metabetchouan  was  my 
Mecca.  Here  there  were  fish  galore, 
and  in  those  icy  waters  they  would 
rise  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day, 
and  fishing  was  good  in  August. 
Perhaps  in  other  preserves  the  fish 
averaged  heavier,  but  at  Metabetchouan 
you  always  felt  sure  of  several  two-and- 
a-half-pound  trout  in  every  catch.  What 
fisherman  is  not  satisfied  with  the  fat, 
sleek  two-and-a-half -pounder  in  the  very 
heyday  of  youth  and  strength  ?    He  may 
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not  take  quite  as  long  to  land  as  a  heav- 
ier fish,  but  he  has  more  play  for  his 
inches,  and  will  test  your  skill  and  your 
tackle  more  severely  than  many  a  mon- 
ster who  has  grown  heavy  and  lazy  in 
the  comfortable  corpulency  of  inactiv- 
ity. Following  up  into  the  Lake  St. 
John  region,  as  you  draw  your  cast  for 
the  silvery  ouananiche  through  the  brou 
from  the  foaming  waters  of  the  Grande 
De'charge,  your  flies  are  stopped  in  the 
eddy  near  the  shore  by  the  bold  rise  of 
your  red-spotted  trout,  who  has  vent- 
ured on  the  edge  of  this  territory  of  his 
more  athletic  cousin. 

There  is  a  peculiar  aesthetic  satisfac- 
tion in  the  sight  of  a  day's  catch  of 
Eastern  brook  trout.  The  small- mouthed 
black  bass  may  fight  more  vigorously, 
the  ouananiche  startle  you  by  his  quick 
runs  and  dashing  leaps;  but  what  crude 
colorings  they  wear  as  compared  with 
the  rich  salmon,  bejeweled  armor  of  the 


trout  of  the  deep  pool,  offset  by  the  sil- 
ver livery  worn  by  his  neighbor  from 
the  lake.  Can  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Lanman 
says,  that  "  one  principal  cause  of  the 
great  variety  in  the  color  of  the  brook 
trout  is  the  difference  in  food,"  or  has 
he  power,  like  the  chameleon,  to  change 
his  color  to  suit  his  surroundings,  and 
thus  elude  his  enemies  ? 

Whether  you  cast  your  fly  for  him 
among  the  snowflakes  of  Lake  Edward 
or  among  the  rocky  torrents  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  whether  you  find  him  an  import- 
ed visitor  among  his  brethren,  the  rain- 
bow and  the  cutthroat  trout  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone or  the  Rockies,  to  your  cast 
respond  the  eager  strike,  the  quick 
rush,  the  sharp  run,  and  the  tough,  de- 
termined fight,  and  all  the  inherited 
artifice  that  mark  the  aristocratic  line- 
age of  the  crimson  spots,  square  tails, 
and  white-lined  fins  of  Salvelinus  fonti- 
nalis. 


WITH   ROD   a^D   ReeLc 


BY    ARTHUR    HOWARD    HALL. 


WITH  joy  responding  to  the  spring's  glad 
call, 
I  seek  the  welcome  the  green  fields 
supply  ; 
The  laughing  challenge  of  the  swift  brook's  fall 
Makes  my  exultant  thoughts  the  past  recall, 
When  Nature  woke  deep  chords  of  ecstasy. 

At  last  I  reach  the  blue  lake's  margin  fair. 

Beyond  the  willows  where  the  brook  finds 
rest, 
And  floating  light  without  the  sunlight's  glare, 
I  wait  until  the  well-known  signs  declare 
Life  thrills  below  and  sport  is  manifest. 

Light  o'er  the  slumberous,  foam-touched,  shady 
pool, 
A  gaudy  moth  darts  like  a  sunbeam's  ray, 
When,  see  !  from  out  some  cavern  deep  and  cool 
A  leaping  fish  proclaims  contention's  rule, 

Then  silence   reigns  where   bubbles   only 
play  ! 

Quick  o'er  the  pool  I  cast  the  silken  line. 

And  on  its  bosom,  see  !  a  new  moth  lights. 
When  instantly  the  parted  waters  shine, 
And  now  the  challenged  foe's  delight  is  mine. 
As    frenzied   force    begins   its    maddened 
flight ! 


Far  down  the  pool  it  speeds  with  lightning  pace, 

Only  to  turn  and  back  again  to  fly  ; 
Around  and  round  proceeds  the  frantic  race, 
While  the  tense  line  sings  o'er  the  water's  face 
The  vibrant  note  of  wild  velocity  ! 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  curving  bow, 

The  kingly  trout  leaps,  quivering,  through 
the  air, 
His  azure  sides  touched  with  vermilion's  glow, 
His  rosy  fins  deep-edged  with  purest  snow. 

Which  thrills  the  sportsman's  heart  beyond 
compare. 


Long  lasts  the  fray,  till  now  the  prize  lays  still, 
Exhausted,  on  the  deep  lake's  ruffled  face. 
Thus  ends  the  contest  of  man's  subtle  skill 
With   stubborn   force  and   buoyant   freedom's 
will  ; 
Yet  gladly  would  I  all  the  fight  retrace. 


O,  tingling  veins  and  blood  that  surges  deep  ! 

O,  royal  sport,  to  ardent  mortals  sent  ! 
To  feel  the  tremors  through  the  lithe  rod  creep, 
To  meet  the  sullen  plunge,  the  desperate  leap. 

With  victory  mid  waters  turbulent  ! 


BY  GEORGE    H.  SARGENT. 


SO  firm  a  hold  has  the  Scotch  game 
taken  upon  the  people  of  Boston 
and  its  vicinity,  that  within-  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
Boston  City  Hall,  no  less  than  twenty- 
nine  links  may  be  found,  comprising  in 
their  circuit  every  variety  of  hazard 
known  to  man.  An  imaginary  round 
would  take  one  over  courses  varying 
from  five  to  eighteen  holes  in  length, 
and  over  many  kinds  of  turf,  from  lui- 
kempt  raggedness  to  velvety  green.  The 
Boston  golfer  who  starts  out  on  a  round 
of  the  Hub  has  many  miles  of  golf  ahead 
of  him,  and  he  surely  will  not  lack  for 
variety  ;  yet  if  all  the  courses  were 
made  into  putting  greens  for  one  gi- 
gantic links  the  most  noticeable  thing 
that  would 
strike  the 
Brobding- 
nagian  golfer 
who  essayed 
the  round 
would  be  the 
preponder- 
ance of  short 
holes. 

The  golf 
clubs  of  the 
Boston  dis- 
trict almost 
encircle  the 
city,  the  only 
break  being 
where  the 
waters  of  the 
harbor  sep- 
arate the  pro- 
montory of 
Winthrop  on 
the  northwest 
from  the  long 
arm  of  Nan 


tasket  which  runs  up  toward  it  from  the 
southeast. 

The  natural  starting  point  of  a  golf- 
ing pilgrimage  about  Boston  would  be 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  points. 
Whichever  it  be,  the  golfer  will  start 
with  a  voyage.  A  pleasant  half-hour's 
sail  down  the  harbor  brings  one  to  Hull, 
where,  on  a  high  bluff  known  as  Tele- 
graph Hill,  is  a  sign  which  proclaims  to 
the  world  of  summervisitorsthatherethe 
Hull  Golf  Club  lives  and  moves  and  has 
its  being.  Like  several  other  golf  clubs, 
this  grew  out  of  a  yachting  organiza- 
tion, the  members  of  the  Hull  Yacht 
Club  having  taken  tip  the  game  on 
other  courses,  and  become  so  interested 
that   a  course  of  their  own  became  an 

imperative 
necessity.  So 
the  Hull  Golf 
Club  was  or- 
ganized and 
links  laid  out 
on  this  point, 
not  far  from 
the  y  ac  h  t  - 
club  house. 
While  the 
course  is  new 
and  rough,  it 
affords  the 
yachtsmenan 
opportunity 
to  combine 
the  pleasures 
o  f  yachting 
with  golfing  ; 
and  the  club 
boasts  a  uni- 
que hazard  in 
the  form  of  a 
government 
fortification 
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erected  for  the  defence  of  Boston  Harbor 
in  the  late  war  with  Spain.  From  the 
ninth  green  of  the  course,  the  last  hole, 
may  be  seen  the  ocean-going  traffic  of 
JBoston,  asthe  ships  and  steamers  pass  out 
the  main  channel,  close  by  the  frowning 
lieadland.  The  course  abounds  in  short 
lioles,  and  has  a  total  length  of  2,429 
yards.  But  as  the  Hull  Yacht  Club  has 
recently  consolidated  with  the  ]\Iassa- 
chusetts  Yacht  Club,  and  the  latter  or- 
ganization brings  an  increased  member- 
ship, more  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  a  pretty  little  course  will  be  available 
another  year. 

From  Hull,  across  an  arm  of  the 
liarbor,  is  another  short  and  pleasant 
sail  to  the  little  course  of  the  Crow  Point 


the  turf  is  much  like  that  of  the  Myopia 
links,  wearing  well  and  healing  readily. 
Last  5'ear  this  was  noted  as  one  of  the 
best-kept  courses  in  New  England.  Wol- 
laston  has  a  pre  eminent  claim  to  pos- 
sessing "links,"  for  its  situation  at  Nor- 
folk Downs  is  upon  actual  "  downs  "  or 
"links"  like  those  which  gave  the  word  to 
golf  language  as  a  synonym  for  "course." 
Last  fall  the  club  membership  had 
reached  such  proportions  and  the  club's 
position  in  the  golfing  world  was  so 
well  established  that  a  tract  of  some 
seventy  acres  was  secured  by  outright 
purchase;  and  nine  additional  holes 
were  laid  out  this  spring  to  make  a  full 
course  by  joining  with  the  old  one.  It 
is  the   intention  to   lav  out  nine   more 


OVER     THE    POND     AT    ALLSTON. 


Golf  Club  in  old  Hingham.  This,  like  the 
JHull,  is  a  new  club,  and  there  is  a  keen 
TTivalry  between    the  two,  leading  to  a 
■series  of  interesting  team-matches  when 
the  summer  colonists  invade  both  places. 
Leaving  this  course  and  making  his 
^vay  up  the  south  shore  toward  Boston, 
Ihe   next    to    be    visited   is  that  of  the 
■IVollaston  Golf  Club,  at  Norfolk  Downs, 
in  Qumcy,     This  club  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing a  place  among  the  most  important 
in  New  England,  for  before  this  season 
ends  the  members  will  be  playing  upon 
an  eighteen-hole  course.     Organized  in 
1896,  the  WoUaston  Golf  Club  played  on 
'Jeased   land  which    was   naturally  well 
::adapted  to   golfing,   for   the  quality   of 


holes  next  year,  when  the  club  will 
give  up  Its  lease  of  the  land  covered  by 
"the  original  nine  holes  and  have  an 
eighteen  -  hole  course,  all  on  its  own 
acres.  The  course  is  over  beautifully- 
rolling  country  in  Milton  and  Quincy, 
not  so  very  far  from  the  original  Mer- 
r}'  Mount  where  Wollaston's  roistering 
Episcopalians  were  taken  captive  by 
the  scandalized  Miles  Standish,  before 
1630. 

One  reluctantly  leaves  Wollaston's 
fine  turf  and  its  beautiful  surroundings 
to  turn  to  other  golfing  fields.  The 
Hoosic  Whisick  Golf  Club  in  Milton,  a 
little  farther  inland,  is  largely  a  farnily 
affair,  most  of  the  club  members  being 
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ijostonians  of  leisure,  who  make  their 
;.ummer  homes  in  this  charming  village, 
away  from  the  "sound  of  locomotives. 
Scenery  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  golf,'  but  the  views  from  parts  of  this 
course  are  superb.  The  course  itself  is 
somewhat  short,  but  it  has  some  "sporty" 
hazards  ;  and  ■  in  spite  of  the  varying 
lengths  of  the  holes,  from  120  to  390 
yards,  it  was  here  that  Alex.  Findlay, 
the  professional,  made  his  famous  rec- 
ord of  twenty  consecutive  holes  in  ex- 
actly four  strokes  each,  a  record  which 
is  believed  to  be  unique. 

From  Milton  the  golfing  pilgrim  goes 


tained  ever  since  as  professional  and 
greenkeeper,  and  here  he  gives  lessons 
to  hundreds  of  beginners  who  crowd 
the  course — often  uncomfortably — in 
pleasant  spring  and  fall  weather.  The 
Park  links  are  indeed  the  beginner's  de- 
light. Here  he  may  cut  divots  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  freely  does  he  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege.  The  course  is 
nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  only 
one  short  hole — 120  yards — while  there 
are  holes  of  498  and  542  yards,  giving 
splendid  opportunity  for  practice  with 
the  brassy.  There  are  two  streams 
and  a  narrow  pond  to  be  crossed,  but  as 


SEAWARD    FROM   THE    SIXTH    TEE,    HULL. 


directly  into  Boston,  for  a  round  upon 
the  public  links  in  Franklin  Park.  In 
October,  1896,  acceding  to  an  increas- 
ing demand,  the  more  readily,  perhaps, 
because  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners  were  golfers,  the 
city  of  Boston  established  a  public  course 
— the  second  in  the  United  States. 
Willie  Campbell  laid  out  what  was  then 
the  longest  nine-hole  course  in  the  coun- 
try, on  a  tract  of  some  sixty  acres,  un- 
crossed by  roads  or  paths,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Country  Park  section  of 
Franklin  Park.     Campbell  has  been  re- 


yet  no  artificial  hazards  have  been  pro- 
vided. Players  on  the  course  must  se- 
cure permits  from  the  Park  Commission, 
and  a  charge  of  fifteen  cents  a  round,  or 
two  rounds  for  twenty-five  cents,  is 
made. 

On  public  holidays  and  on  Saturda}^  aft- 
ernoons in  summer  the  links  are  closed, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  there  are 
yet  many  Park  visitors  who  know  noth- 
ing of  the  game,  and,  therefore,  fear 
nothing  from  standing  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  the  duffer,  whose  ball  may  fly 
anywhere  should  he  be  fortunate  enough 
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to  hit  it.  One  golfer  who  played  at  the 
Park  tells  of  a  choleric  old  gentleman 
Avho  persisted  in  walking  directly  in  the 
line  of  play  on  the  long  hole.  "  Fore  !  " 
shouted  in  stentorian  tones,  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  him.  So  the  player  waited 
until  the  old  gentleman  was  well  ahead, 
and  then,  with  a  cry  of  "  Look  out !  "  he 
drove  the  ball,  which  landed  almost  at 
the  visitor's  feet.  The  old  man  walked 
on,  and,  after  another  wait,  the  player 
repeated  the  experience.  On  the  third 
stroke  the  old  gentleman  turned,  and 
declared  he  would  have  the  golfer  ar- 
rested if  he  persisted  in  driving  that 
"ball  at  his  head.  The  golfer  explained, 
as  well  as  he  could,  that  he  was  trying 
to  make  that  hole  in  five,  and  he  merely 
wished  his  rights.  "That's  all  right," 
exclaimed   the  old   man  fiercely,   "but 


was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1 897,  and  a 
course  of  nine  holes  laid  out  near  Isling- 
ton station  of  the  New  England  Rail- 
road. Most  of  it  was  old  pasture  land, 
on  which  the  turf  was  close  and  hard, 
requiring  little  to  be  done  on  the  fair 
green.  There  are  ponds  and,  of  course, 
stone  walls,  but  these  maybe  made  into 
useful  hazards.  The  links  run  over  a 
picturesque  country,  with  a  splendid 
view  of  the  lowlands  in  the  distance. 
So  well  has  the  club  prospered  since  its 
organization  that  the  Bostonians  who 
compose  most  of  its  membership  con- 
template extensive  improvements. 

Dedham's  other  golf  organization — 
the  Dedham  Golf  Club — is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Dedham  Polo  Club,  to 
which  many  of  its  members  belong. 
The  bold  riders  whose  prowess  is  known 


ALLS  1  UN     OVERLOOKING    THE     CHARLES    RIVER, 


don't  you  dare  hit  me ! "  Obviously, 
with  such  people  on  the  course,  play  on 
the  public  links  becomes  less  and  less 
pleasant  as  one  becomes  proficient,  and 
Campbell  notes  that  each  season  a  new 
crop  of  golfers  come  up.  Those  who 
play  one  season  learn  enough  of  the 
■game  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
less  crowded  links,  and  join  some  of  the 
clubs  near  at  hand.  So  firmly  has  golf 
become  established  as  a  public  institu- 
tion in  Boston,  however,  that  better  ac- 
commodations for  public  golfers,  in- 
cluding the  erection  of  a  club-house  and 
work-rooms  for  the  professional,  are  only 
a  question  of  time. 

From  the  public  course  the  way  of 
the  golfing  pilgrim  leads  southward 
into  Dedham,  where  two  golf  courses 
may  be  found.     The  Norfolk  Golf  Club 


at  Narragansett  Pier,  Meadowbrook  and 
Brooklyn,  took  up  the  game  some  three 
years  ago,  and  secured  a  tract  of  land, 
on  which  a  short  course  of  nine  holes 
was  laid  out  and  a  club-house  erected. 
It  lies  along  the  upper  waters  of  the 
historic  Charles  River,  and  the  roll  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  game,  while  there  are 
hazards  of  ravines,  woods  bordering  the 
course,  streams,  a  road,  and  the  omni- 
present stone  walls.  Dedham  is  im- 
proving, however,  and  as  the  golfers  of 
the  aristocratic  old  town  grew  in  expe- 
rience, the  terraced  "  table  cloth  "  greens 
gave  way  to  broad  ones,  where  putting 
could  be  done  under  less  artificial  con- 
ditions. 

Golf   thrives    in    Dedham,    for   there 
is   also    a  short   private  course  on   the 
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THE     COMMONWEALTH     GOLF     CLUB,    CHESTNUT     HILL,    NEWTON. 

handsome  estate  of  Hon.  Sainuel  War-  Dedham    Golf   Club    was    an    absolute 

ren  at  "  Karlstein,"  and  with  the  Ded-  necessity   to   complete   the    quartet    of 

ham  Boat  Club,  the  Dedham  Polo  Club  sporting  organizations. 

and   the  Norfolk    Hunt  Club,  all  com-  "  Playing   to   the   next   hole,"  as  the 

posed  largely  of  the  same  people,  the  sporting  writers  say  in  all  their  accounts 
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of  golf  matches,  the  drive,  to  continue 
the  simile,  is  toward  the  fountain-head 
of  golf  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to 
"  The  Country  Club,"  in  Brookline.  Not 
the  Brookline  Country  Chib,  nor  the 
Country  Club  of  Brookline,  but  "  The 
Country  Club,"  for  this  organization  of 
Boston's  wealthiest  classes,  who  are  de- 
voted to  country  life,  has  the  right  to  its 
title  by  being  the  first  "  country  club  "  m 
America.  ^Its  race  meetings  have  long 
been  famous,  and  some  years  ago  it 
had  a  polo  team  which  won  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field.  All  the  best  features 
of  country  sport  have  been  fostered  by 
this  organization,  and  it  was  but  natu- 
ral that  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  clubs 
in  America  to  take 
up  golf.  The  game 
had  been  played  by 
some  of  the  mem- 
bers a  b  r  o  a  d,  and 
on  a  private  course 
which  was  laid  out 
on  the  Hunnewell 
estate  in  Wellesley, 
the  first  golf  course 
in  New  England. 

In  the  spring  of 
1S93  a  course  of  nine 
holes  was  laid  out  on 
The  Country  Club 
grounds  by  Willie 
Campbell.  Although 
well-nigh  perfect  in 
affording  good  lies 
through  the  green, 
and  having  excellent 
teeing  grounds  and 
putting  greens,  the 
necessity  of  main- 
taining a  race-track 
and  steeplechase 
course  over  parts  of  which  the  golfers 
must  play  has  hitherto  kept  The  Coun- 
try Club  from  having  an  ideal  links. 

So  popular  did  the  game  become  that 
last  year  $42,000  was  paid  for  the  Baker 
estate  adjoining  the  club  property,  and 
nine  additional  holes  were  put  in,  giving 
the  members  an  eighteen-hole  course  to 
play  over  this  season.  The  total  play- 
ing length  is  about  5,200  yards.  Among 
the  hazards  on  the  old  course,  some  of 
which  have  been  criticized  by  the  golf- 
ing experts,  are  "  an  avenue,  steeple- 
chase course,  race  track,  polo  fields, 
pigeon  -  shooting  grounds,  stone  -  wall 
jump,  sand  bunker  and  bastion,  a  water 
jump,  and  a  vast  gravel-pit  or  crater." 


J.    G.    THORP,    RUNNER-UP,    CHAMPIONSHIP    'g6. 


These  are  the  hazards,  by  the  way, 
which  Mr.  Sutphen,  in  Gordon  G.  Smith's 
"World  of  Golf,"  credits  to  the  Balti- 
more Country  Club.  Most  of  The  Coun- 
try Club  members  would  cheerfully  re- 
sign them  to  the  Baltimore  Country 
Club,  or  any  other  organization  that 
wants  them,  although  they  do  not  seri- 
ously bother  the  expert  manipulator  of 
the  cleek  or  the  true  driver. 

Golf  in  America  owes  much  to  The 
Country  Club,  Many  a  New  England 
course  can  claim  this  as  its  parent  or- 
ganization, for  wherever  The  Country 
Club  members  have  gone  to  spend  their 
summers,  they  have  taken  the  game 
with  them,  and  distributed  greens  and 
teeing  grounds  all 
along  the  north  and 
south  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  carried  them 
inland  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

More  than  this,  it 
was  a  leader  in  golf 
in  The  Country 
Club,  who,  when  the 
two  so-called  "  na- 
tional  champion- 
ships "  were  held  at 
Shinnecock  and 
Newport,  saw  the 
necessity  of  a  gov- 
erning body  for  the 
game  in  this  coun- 
try. No  club  could 
occupy  the  position 
here  which  the 
Royal  and  Ancient 
Golf  Club  of  St.  An- 
drews held  with  re- 
lation to  the  sport 
Mr.  Laurence  Cur- 
Mr.  Theodore  Have- 
meyer  and  others,  brought  about  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Golf 
Association.  One  of  the  early  golfers  of 
The  Country  Club,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas, 
had  just  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  this  organization,  succeeding  Mr. 
Curtis,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
late  lamented  Mr.  Havemeyer,  the  first 
president.  If  golf  is  indebted  to  The 
Country  Club  for  its  advancement,  it 
has  paid  the  debt  in  kind  ;  for  while 
not  all  The  Country  Club  members  are 
interested  in  racing,  or  polo,  or  shooting, 
golf  is  a  game  in  which  young  and  old, 
men   and  women,  may  play  with  equal 
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zest.  Golf  has  proved  a  financial  tonic 
to  more  than  one  country  club  in 
America. 

Two  courses  of  limited  extent,  within 
the  town  of  Brookline,  form  the  next 
links  in  this  golfing  round.  The  War- 
ren Farm  Golf  Club  is  an  offshoot  of 
The  Country  Golf  Club,  always  provid- 
ing for  overflow  meetings,  so  to  speak, 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  while  its 
regular  players  find  this  six-hole  course 
more  convenient  of  access  than  the 
larger  course  of  The  Country  Club. 

The  other,  the  Chestnut  Hill  Golf 
Club,  is  largely  social,  but  has  links 
running,  as  its  name  implies,  over  the 
slopes  of  Chestnut  Hill.  It  joins  to  a 
succession  of  rather  unfair  greens,  an 
ample  variety  of  hazards,  including 
trees  and  brambles,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  demand  a  more 
than  "  sporty  "  course. 

Chestnut  Hill  is  on  the  edge  of 
Newton,  formerly  called  "  the  Garden 
City,"  but  which  might  now  be  called 
"  the  Golfing  City,"  for  it  has  no  less 
than  five  golf  courses.  Time  will  come, 
and  that  probably  soon,  when  a  con- 
solidation must  take  place,  for  some 
of  these  golf  courses  are  on  building 
lots  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  to 
the  sport  of  a  limited  number  of  play- 
ers. At  present  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  consolidation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
members  of  each  course  prefer  the  nar- 
rower limits  of  a  course  near  home,  to 
a  larger  field  which  is  less  easy  of  ac- 
cess. It  seemed,  when  Newton  had 
only  four  clubs,  that  the  golfing  pro- 
clivities of  her  citizens  were  well  pro- 
vided for,  but  last  year  another  club 
was  organized,  and  this  year  may  see 
yet  another.  The  latest  is  the  Common- 
wealth Golf  Club,  situated  near  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  that  artery  of  blue 
blood  which  continues  through  Newton 
after  leaving  Boston.  Mr.  Dana  Estes, 
the  publisher,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
organization,  and  after  one  season  of 
success,  it  has  decided  to  enlarge  and 
improve  its  course,  on  which  is  already 
a  handsome  club-house,  from  which 
every  teeing  ground  and  putting  green 
in  its  nine-hole  course  is  visible. 

Newton  Center  comes  next  in  order, 
and  here  the  home  of  the  golf  club  of 
that  name  is  a  scene  of  activity  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  nine  -  hole  course  is 
thronged  with  players.  The  erratic 
player  goes  into  three  figures  with  cer- 


LAURENCE    CUKTJS    (COUNTRY    CLUB), 
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tainty,  for  the  lies  are  often  appalling, 
and  even  Alex.  Findlay,  who  said  he 
could  get  around  any  nine-hole  course 
in  50,  failed  to  do  better  than  57  the  first 
time  he  played  on  the  Newton  Center 
links.  He  has  since  done  it  in  44,  as  has 
also  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Noyes,  who  holds 
the  club  championship,  although  most 
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THE    FIRST    TEE    AT     OAKLEY     COUNlT<.Y     CLUB. 


of  the  members  look  upon  Mr.  Noyes's  who  arc  members.     The   course  was  a 

score  as  an  inspiration.  short  one,  but  this  spring-  it  was  length- 

In   many  respects  the   Newton    Golf  ened  to  about  2,520  yards,  and  consider- 

Club   course  is  like  a  private  course,  as  able  was    done  in    cutting  down  trees 

most  of  it  is  laid  out  on  land  which  has  which,  however  pleasing-  to  the  eye,  did 

been  loaned  to  the  club  bv  wealthy  men  not  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  play- 
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ers.  Nature  has  done  her  part  well 
toward  providing"  a  good  course,  and 
the  opportunities  have  been  improved 
so  that  the  club  limit  of  membership, 
150,  was  reached  last  year. 

Leaving  Newton  on  the  southwest  to 
play  over  into  the  adjoining  town  of 
Wellesley,  the  golfing  pilgrim  reaches 
the  course  of  the  AVellesley  Hills  Golf 
Club,  laid  out  three  5'ears  ago.  It  is 
now  nine  holes,  biit  the  land  adjoining 
the  links  is  looked  upon  with  regard  to 
its  possibilities  for  maknig  an  eighteen- 
hole  course  when  the  club  is  a  little 
older.  The  turf,  like  that  in  the  "  Coun- 
try Churchyard,"  "heaves  in  many  a 
nioldering   heap,"    but   with   time    and 


well  as  the  tiller  of  an  unconquered 
yacht.  Here,  too,  the  late  Governor 
William  E.  Russell  frequently  played. 
Westcjn  maintains  a  club  team  which 
plays  many  matches  with  other  clubs  in 
the  Boston  district,  and  generally  ac- 
quits itself  with  credit. 

From  Weston  the  line  leads  back 
through  Newton  into  Boston  once  more. 
Across  the  Charles  River,  in  Newton,  is 
the  course  of  the  Woodland  Golf  Club, 
at  Auburndale,  where  a  great  hotel  is 
headquarters  not  only  for  the  golfers, 
but  for  bicycle  clubs,  tally-ho  parties 
and  other  sportsmen  who  come  out 
from  the  city.  A  short  course  and  haz- 
ardous, is  this,  but  it  is  well  kept,  and  it 
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money  good  golf  links  have  been  built 
•on  many  a  less  promising'  foundation. 

Before  leaving  Wellesley  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  Wellesley  College 
Golf  Club,  the  only  known  organization 
where  golf  is  compulsory.  Here  the 
young  ladies  of  the  college  find  it  a  part 
of  the  prescribed  physical  training, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Harriet 
Randall,  the  accomplished  athletic  di- 
rector. 

Adjoining  Wellesley  is  Weston,  where 
the  Weston  Golf  Club,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  numbers 
among  its  founders  General  Charles  J. 
Paine,  who  can  handle  a  golf  club,  as 


had  a  representative  at  the  last  national 
amateur  championship. 

In  Newton,  too,  is  the  nine  -  hole 
course  of  the  Braeburn  Golf  Club,  with 
an  excellent  variety  of  hazards,  the  nat- 
ural features  being  admirably  utilized. 
Here,  too,  the  members  gaze  upon  an  ad- 
joining tract  of  land  and  plan  a  possible 
arrangement  of  nine  additional  holes. 
The  course  of  the  Braeburn  Club  is  well 
kept,  and  its  open  tournaments  are  al- 
ways popular. 

The  Allston  Golf  Club,  which  has  a 
nine-hole  course  within  the  city  limits 
of  Boston,  is  even  more  easy  of  access 
from    the  business  district  of  the  city 
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than  the  public  links  in  Franklin  Park. 
Commonwealth  Avenue  street  cars, 
which  run  directly  by  the  course,  bring 
golfers  out  from  the  famous  subway  in 
twenty  minutes.  The  course  is  on  land 
owned  by  an  express  company,  the 
perambulating-  horses  of  which  often 
form  tantalizingly  movable  hazards. 
Despite  its  uncertainty  of  tenure,  the 
club  has  a  little  club-house,  and  exten- 
sive improvements  on  the  land  have 
been  made.  The  feature  of  theAllston 
course  is  its  famous  pond,  loo  yards 
wide,  over  which  a  player  must  drive 
unless  he  prefers  to  work  his  wa}*  with 
a  mashie  through  an  apple  orchard.  The 
pond  is  fed  by  springs  and  drained  by 
evaporation.  Caddies  declare  that  it  is 
bottomless,  but  players  aver  that  its 
bottom  is  paved  with  at  least  a  million 
golf  balls.  A  steep  bluff"  furnishes  ad- 
mirable opportunity  for  practicing  loft- 
ing shots,  and  a  water-main  zigzagging 
across  the  course  contributes  variety  to 
the  hazards.  Yet  the  ease  of  access 
makes  up  for  many  shortcomings,  and 
the  club  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  Boston  district. 

Crossing  the  Charles  River  into  Cam- 
bridge, the  golfer  next  comes  to  the 
links  of  the  Harvard  Golf  Club.  This 
was  established  a  few  years  ago  as  the 
Cambridge  Golf  Club,  and  in  1896  fur- 
nished the  runner-up  in  the  national 
amateur  tournament  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Thorp,  who  was  beaten  only 
by  the  redoubtable  Whigham.  Last  year 
the  club  was  reorganized  as  the  Har- 
vard Golf  Club.  Under  this  title  it  is 
now  a  flourishing  organization,  with  a 
nine -hole  course  in  Watertown,  just 
across  the  Cambridge  line.  Here  the 
students  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formal match-play,  and  here  the  Har- 
vard team  practiced  for  the  intercolle- 
giate championship,  which  they  won  at 
Ardsley  last  fall.  In  addition  to  the 
Harvard  students  and  inembers  of  the 
team,  there  are  members  who  retained 
their  interest  in  the  old  club.  It  was 
for  playing  on  these  links  on  Sunday 
that  the  first  Sunday  golfers  were  ar- 
rested in  this  country;  and  as  they  were 
students  in  college,  they  preferred  to 
pay  their  fines  and  avoid  notoriety 
rather  than,  as  advised  by  eminent 
counsel,  take  the  case  to  a  higher  court. 

The  club  which  was  responsible  for 
the  change  in  fortunes  of  the  Cambridge 
Golf  Club  was  the  Oakley  Country  Club, 


organized  and  incorporated  last  year  by 
some  of  the  leading  golfers  of  the  Uni- 
versity City.  This  club  acquired  the 
famous  old  Pratt  estate  in  Cambridge 
and  Belmont,  with  a  colonial  mansion 
erected  in  1742  by  a  descendant  of  a 
Huguenot  exile  from  France.  On  these 
grounds  an  eighteen-hole  course  was 
laid  out,  with  a  preponderance  of  short 
holes.  The  old  mansion,  with  its  oval 
ball-room  and  its  fine  two-story  hall, 
with  balcony  and  winding  stairways, 
was  converted  into  a  club-house,  and 
proved  to  be  admirably  suited  to  the 
purpose.  The  links  have  fine  turf,  and 
while  their  improvement  has  but  just 
been  fairly  started,  they  have  proved 
exceeding  popular.  Here,  as  the  course 
is  partly  in  Belmont  and  partly  in  Cam- 
bridge, Sunday  golf  players  may  keep 
on  that  part  of  the  course  on  which  the 
ban  does  not  rest,  and  escape  the  blue 
laws 

Somehow,  golf  has  not  taken  as  deep- 
root  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Boston 
as  on  the  south  and  west,  although  there 
is  good  turf.  Probabl}'  this  is  for  the 
reason  that  the  vacant  land  in  the  im- 
mediate northern  suburbs  is  largely 
near  the  level  of  tide- water.  On  this 
side  of  Boston  the  clubs  are  farther 
from  the  city,  yet  there  are  several  with- 
in the  twelve- mile  radius.  One  of  the 
most  active  of  these  is  the  Lexington 
Golf  Club,  which  has  a  nine-hole  course 
in  that  historic  town.  Truly  the  "  red- 
coats," who  were  repelled  so  bravely  m 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  have 
now  taken  the  town,  and  the  "  rebels  " 
have  laid  down  their  arms  and  taken  up 
golf  clubs.  The  course  has  excellent 
turf  and  plenty  of  hazards,  although 
the  application  of  dynamite  to  some  of 
them  would  improve  the  chance  of  low 
scoring. 

To  the  east  of  Lexington  there  lies 
the  golfing  ground  of  the  Winchester 
Golf  Club,  a  flourishing  organization 
formed  in  1897,  and  having  a  club-house 
and  links  on  Woodside  Road  in  Win- 
chester. The  greens  are  excellent,  and 
the  teeing  grounds  are  better  than  in 
most  clubs  of  limited  membership,  but 
local  rules  are  still  necessary  to  provide 
for  balls  in  hoof-marks  and  cart-tracks. 

Still  farther  east  is  the  Medford  Golf 
Club,  with  a  course  of  varying  length. 
Five  holes  is  the  number  generally 
played,  but  there  are  extra  teeing 
grounds  and  putting  greens,  by  which 
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a  nine-hole  course,  partly  over  rong-h 
o-round,  is  possible.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers prefer  to  make  nine  holes  by  play- 
ing" twice  aronnd  and  combining  two 
holes  on  the  second  round,  rather  than 
essay  the  task  of  mowing  "fog"  and 
"bent"  by  playing  the  extra  holes. 
Changes  made  in  the  course  last  year, 
however,  give  the  club  a  nine-hole  course 
which  will  be  in  fair  condition  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  with  good  distances 
and  fairly  satisfactory  greens. 

On  the  east  of  Medford  is  Maiden, 
which  has  a  g'olf  club  born  last  year, 
with  a  course  several  years  old.  The 
course  was  laid  out  on  the  private 
grounds  of  Hon.  E.  S.  Converse,  the 
philanthropist,  and  after  being  kept  pri- 


ISTahant,  which  is  a  summer  home  of 
wealth}^  Bostonians,  and  which  has  been 
facetiously  termed  "  Cold  Roast  Boston," 
has  a  golf  club,  for  \vhich  nature  has 
done  little  more  than  provide  room  for 
the  course.  The  Nahant  Golf  Club  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Nahant  Club, 
where  the  social  activity  of  the  mem- 
bers finds  a  larger  field  than  the  sport- 
ing side.  This  club  shares  with  the 
Royal  Minchinhampton  CtoK  Club,  of 
England,  the  honor  of  having  as  a  tro- 
phy a  swallow  which  was  killed  by  a 
driven  grolf  ball.  The  ex-president  of 
the  United  States  Golf  Association  is 
authority  for  the  authenticity  of  this 
remarkable  shot,  which  demonstrates 
the   unerring    accuracy   of   the    drives 
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vate  for  three  years,  the  use  of  the 
grounds  was  generously  given  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Maiden 
society,  on  condition  that  a  club  be 
formed.  The  condition  was  not  hard  to 
comply  with,  and  was  soon  met  by  the 
organization  of  the  Pine  Banks  Golf 
Club,  where  devotees  of  cleek  and 
mashie  may  prepare  themselves  for 
play  on  longer  courses. 

North  of  Maiden  the  Wakefield  Golf 
Club  has  just  been  reorganized  after  a 
trying  year,  in  which  the  course  suffered 
somewhat  from  neglect.  Under  '  the 
new  conditions  there  is  a  good  prospect 
that  V/akefield  will  take  its  proper  place 
among  the  golfing  suburbs  of  Boston. 


raade  by  Nahant  Club  members,  one  of 
whom  is  United  States  Senator  Lodge. 
"  Home,"  in  this  round  of  the  Boston 
links,  takes  one  to  the  Court  Park  Golf 
Club  of  Winthrop,  on  an  arm  which  runs 
down  into  Boston  Harbor  toward  Nan- 
tasket,  the  starting  point.  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  places  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  near  Boston,  the  course 
can  be  reached  by  a  short  sail  from  the 
city,  and  the  links  provide  sport  for 
many  summer  visitors.  One  round  may 
satisfy  the  golfing  pilgrim,  but  he  who- 
lingers  late,  and,  after  his  round  of  all 
the  Boston  courses,  sits  on  the  deck  of 
the  little  steamer,  bound  for  Boston,  and 
watches  the  flashing  beacons  of  the  har- 
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bor,  and  the  city  lights  twinkling-  afar, 
while  the  rising  moon  makes  a  broad 
furrow  of  silver  on  the  rippling  water, 
will  feel  that  the  pilgrimage  is  worth 
the  making,  and  that  the  round  ends 
fittingly. 

While  these  are  the  golf  courses  of 
Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  other  courses 
where  the  Boston  golfers  play,  or  the 
golfing  round  the  Hub  is  not  complete. 


Most  prominent  among  these  are  the 
links  of  the  Essex  County  Club  and  the 
Myopia  Hunt  Club.  The  former,  at 
]\lanchester  -  by  -  the  -  vSea,  are  widely 
known  as  the  scene  of  the  national  wo- 
men's championship  of  1897.  Here, in  the 
summer  time,  many  tournaments  are 
held,  and  the  course  is  especially  popu- 
lar with  the  women  of  Boston  society. 
On  the  nine  holes  of  this  course  there  is 
a  good  variety  of  hazards,  and  the  iip- 
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keep,  inider  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  winner  of  the 
open  championship  two  years 
ago,  is  not  surpassed  in  New 
England.  The  Myopia  Hunt 
Club,  at  Hamilton,  where  the 
open  championship  was  held 
last  year,  then  had  only  a 
nine  -  hole  course,  with  nine 
additional  holes  imder  way. 
These  were  opened  for  play 
in  the  last  of  the  tournaments 
last  fall,  and  the  members 
now  have  one  of  the  best 
full  courses  in  the  East.  On 
the  links  the  members  of  the 
aristocratic  summer  colony  of 
Boston  may  be  found  any  day  in 
summer  with  driver  and  putter;  and, 
while  half  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston 


FIRST   TEE,    BRAEBURN. 

by  train,  the  surpassing  quality  of  the 
turf  and  the  natural  attractiveness  of 
the  links  cause  them  to  be  opened  early 
and  closed  late   in  the    season. 

Another  popular  course  near 
Boston,  just  outside  of  the 
twelve-mile  limit,  is  that  of  the 
Concord  Golf  Club,  which  in 
its  first  two  or  three  years  was 
famous  for  its  team-play,  and 
now  for  its  almost  universal  in- 
formal match-play. 

Old  Salem  has  a  good  course 
where  golfers  of  that  old  sea- 
port indulge  in  the  Scotch 
sport  ;  and  along  the  north 
shore,  near  the  "  reef  of  Nor- 
man's Woe,"  is  the  course  of 
the  Magnolia  Golf  Club,  much 
patronized  in  summer  by  Bos- 
ton  players.     Others   find  golf 


THE   BRAEBURN    CLUB-HOUSE. 

on  the  south   shore,    at    Scituate,  or  in 
historic   old  Plymouth,  where    a    short 
nine  -  hole    course    affords     them     op- 
portunity   to     play    "the    only 
game." 

Team  matches,  where  so 
many  clubs  are  found,  are  com- 
mon, as  might  be  expected,  and 
there  has  been  a  Neighborhood 
Golf  Cup  competed  for  by  Con- 
cord, Lexington,  Salem  and  the 
Vesper  Country  Club  of  Lowell 
for  several  years.  In  Newton, 
last  year,  a  trophy  was  offered 
by  President  Andrew  B.  Cobb, 
of  the  Newton  Golf  Club,  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  golf  clubs 
of  Newton. 

The  need   of  a  district    asso- 
ciation  of    Boston    golf     clubs, 
similar     to     the     Metropolitan 
Golf  Association  in  New  York, 
is    apparent,   and   it    is    almost   certain 
that  such  an  association   will    come   in 
due    season.      In    the    meantime,     g-olf 
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interest  grows  constantly  in  and  around 
Boston,  and  enthusiasts  look  forward  to 
the  coming'  of  that  happy  day  when  every 
man  may  sit  on  his  own  putting  green, 
and  Boston  players  shall  hold  all  the 
golf  championships. 


This  purview  of  the  conditions  of  the 
circle  of  the  courses  round  the  Hub 
brings  into  focus  the  extent  of  the  golf- 
ing ardor  that  has  been  developed  with 
the  earnestness  that  characterizes  the 
New  Enelander  in  all  his  undertakines. 


THE  CLUB-HOUSE,    NINTH    GREEN    AND    FIRST    TEE,    WOLLASTON. 
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BY    A.    J.    KENEALY. 


WM      Ml'K,   JR., 
The  designer  of  Shamrock. 


THE  cheer- 
ing-news 
of  achal- 
l  e  n  g  e 
for  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  caus- 
ed yachtsmen 
to  rejoice  on 
both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic 
last  summer. 
Now  that  chal- 
lenger  and 
defender  are 
nearly  com- 
pleted, both  countries  are  eager  for  the 
contests  and  anxiously  watch  for  every 
fragment  of  information  concerning  the 
Shamrock  and  her  rival. 

Frankness  and  fairness  characterized 
all  the  preliminary  negotiations  from 
the  issue  of  the  challenge  to  its  accept- 
ance. The  conditions  of  the  race  were 
agreed  upon  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club,  which  as- 
sumed the  challenge  of  Sir  Thomas 
Johnston  Lipton,  and  they  were  ratified 
by  the  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  There  was  a  gratifying 
desire  for  a  rattling  good  race,  which 
reminded  all  hands  of  the  days  when 
Lieutenant  Henn,the  generous,  the  chiv- 
alric,  brought  over  his  "tin-frigate" 
Galatea  to  sail  against  Mayfloiver. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  is  a 
thoroughly  representative  and  sports- 
manlike body.  Its  cominodore  is  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  who  as 
Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  did  much  to  cultivate  cordial 
relations  with  the  United  States.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  an  honorary 
member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
The  Marquis  is  a  thorough  yachtsman, 
and  one  of  the  best  handlers  of  small 
craft  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  is  a 
good  sportsman  and  traveler,  and  his 
"  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,"  con- 
taining a  vivid  description  of  a  polar 
voyage  in  the  Foam  in  1856,  show  high 
literarj^  qualities.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  a  self-made 
man.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  brought 
up  in  Scotland,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world.     He  is  a  wealthy  merchant,  and 


has  large  interests  in  this  country. 
Though  by  no  means  a  representative 
racing  yachtsman,  he  has  long  taken  a 
general  interest  in  the  sport.  He  joined 
the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club  in  1897  in 
order,  it  is  hinted,  to  induce  that  club 
to  challenge  in  his  behalf  for  the  Amer- 
ica s  Cup. 

Sir  Thomas  is  the  third  Irishman  who 
has  challenged  for  the  cup,  the  first 
having  been  Lieutenant  William  Henn, 
R.  N.,  and  the  second  Lord  Dunraven. 
The  Royal  Northern,  a  Scotch  club,, 
fathered  Lieutenant  Henn's  challenge, 
while  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  acted 
for  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  as  it  did  also 
for  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  whose  cutter 
Genesta   was    beaten   by   the    Puritan. 

Gencsta,  Galatea,  Thistle  and  the  two 
J'alkvnes  were  built  on  the  Clyde,  the 
first  two  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Beavor 
Webb,  an  Irishman,  and  the  other  three 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  George  L.  Wat- 
son, a  Scotchman. 

When  the  challenge  was  sent,  Sir 
Thomas  announced  that  the  SJiamrock 
would  be  a  90  foot  cutter  from  the  de- 
sign of  William  Fife,  Jr.,  of  Fairlie  on 
the  Clyde.  His  intention  at  that  time 
was  to  have  her  built  at  Belfast  by 
Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  the  famous 
firm  that  constructed  all  the  White  Star 
fleet,  including  the  Oceanic,  the  largest 
steamship  afloat.  This  firm,  however, 
does  not  make  a  specialty  of  yachts,, 
and  the  order  for  the  hull  was  placed 
with  the  Thorneycrofts,  of  Chiswick 
and  Blackwall  on  the  Thames,  a  firm 
celebrated  for  torpedo  boats  of  rare 
velocity. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
challenge  Commodore  John  Pierpont 
Morgan,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
ordered  the  Herreshofl^s  to  build  a  yacht 
to  meet  SJiamrock.  He  also  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  the  yacht  and  also 
to  "  tune  her  up  "  for  the  cup  races.  Mr. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  who  is  now  the 
sole  owner  of  Defender,  placed  that 
famous  craft  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Iselin,  as  a  pacemaker,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  expense  of  repairing, 
fitting  out  and  running  Defender  will 
be  borne  by  Commodore  Morgan,  who 
also  refused  to  allow  anv  of  his  brother 
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yachtsmen  to  contribute  toward  the  cost 
of  the  new  vessel. 

The  circumstance  that  some  form  of 
manganese  bronze  in  conjunction  with 
nickel  steel  has  been  used  in  the  hulls 
of  challenger  and  defender  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  the  important  matter 
of  lightness  there  will  be  little  difference 
between  the  two  yachts. 

Valkyrie  III.  is  a  composite  vessel, 
with  steel  frames  and  wooden  planking, 
and  she  is  thus  considerabh^  heavier 
than  the  Defender,  whose  bronze  under- 
body  and  topsides  of  aluminum  com- 
posed the  ideal  combination  of  lightness 
and  strength,  being  as  far  ahead  of  Val 
kyrie  III.  in  this  important  particular  as 
Vigilant  was  in  advance  of  Valkyrie  II. 

Mr.  Fife,  by  going  to  a  crack  firm  of 
fast  torpedo-boat  builders  for  the  hull 
of  Shamroek,  has  shown  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  success  of  the  firm  has  been 
great  in  turning  out  strong,  light  and 
remarkably  fast  steam  vessels.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Thorneycrofts,  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  has,  no  doubt,  been 
utilized  by  the  talented  designer  of 
Shaniroek,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
challenging  yacht  is  at  least  as  light  as 
Commodore  Morgan's  defending  vessel. 

So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  with  all 
the  cup  challengers  and  defenders  be- 
fore him — in  addition  to  the  lessons 
learned  from  his  own  experience  with 
Calhina  and  Ailsa — the  SJianirock  will 
doubtless  be  a  down-to-date  racer  in  all 
that  the  term  implies.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  that  lead  me  to  believe 
that  this  year's  contest  for  the  cup 
will  be  replete  with  interest.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  challenger  has  a  fighting 
chance  of  winning  the  cup,  having 
formed  this  opinion  from  the  reports 
of  competent  judges  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  design  of 
the  Shamrock  and  are  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise.  These  men  are,  moreover,  not 
of  the  kind  likely  to  "  go  off  at  half- 
cock." 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged 
in  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  new 
Herreshoff  champion.  It  may  safely 
be  presumed  that  Mr.  Herreshcff,  rec- 
ognizing all  the  advantages  of  a  big- 
boat,  has  built  as  close  as  he  dared  to 
the  90-foot  limit.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  he  has  embodied  the  principle  of 
the  fin  keel  into  the  model  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
all  the  Fife  boats  are  very  fast  off  the 


wind,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  im- 
prove on  the  reaching  qualities  of  De- 
fender, the  triangular  courses  giving 
many  opportunities  for  that  branch  of 
sailing. 

Defender  was  a  remarkably  stiff  boat. 
I  saw  her  caught  in  a  heavy  squall  in 
one  of  her  early  races  against  Vigilant 
off  Sandy  Hook.  Vigilant  dowsed  her 
club- topsail  in  a  hurry,  and  kept  her 
lower  sails  lifting  with  a  fisherman's 
luff  until  the  worst  of  the  puff  was  over. 
Defender,  on  the  contrary,  started  nei- 
ther halyard  nor  sheet,  but  kept  all 
sail  set  and  was  allowed  to  drive  through 
it  with  everj^thing  clean  full.  I  saw  her 
in  another  squall  off  Newport  when  she 
carried  away  her  gaff,  which  prevented 
her  from  winning  the  Goelet  Cup,  which 
was  won  that  year  by  Vigilant  This 
was  the  cause  of  her  being  fitted  with 
the  steel  gaff'  and  the  steel  boom  which 
she  carried  during  her  races  with  Val- 
kyrie III  and  which  answered  thor- 
oughly. Mr.  Iselin  approved  them  high- 
ly, and  the  new  craft  will  be  rigged 
with  them  also. 

Expert  sailmakers  speak  in  praise 
of  the  special  brand  of  duck  man- 
ufactured for  the  sails  of  Commodore 
Morgan's  5'acht.  It  has  been  so  woven  as 
to  guard  against  the  uneven  stretching 
which  caused  so  much  trouble  with  De- 
fender s  "  muslin."  If  it  is  true,  as  I 
hear,  that  the  new  craft's  boom  will 
measure  in  the  neighborhood  of  no 
feet,  the  mainsail  will  be  a  "regular 
whopper  "  and  no  mistake.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Defender  s  racing  main 
boom  was  105  feet  in  length,  the  same 
as  Valkyrie's,  and  when  that  dimension 
was  reached  it  was  thought  that  the  ex- 
treme limit  had  been  arrived  at. 

To  sum  up,  Nat  Herreshoff  has  aimed 
at  a  lighter  craft  than  Defender,  one 
equally  stiff,  a  better  reacher  and 
faster  runner,  and  one  quite  as  able  in 
windward  work, 

Whether  all  these  objects  have  been 
attained  will  soon  be  known,  for  the 
races  between  the  new  craft  and  De- 
fender will  be  eagerly  and  critically 
watched  by  experts.  There  is  sure  to 
be  great  rivalry  between  the  Scandina- 
vian crew  of  Defender  and  the  seamen 
from  Deer  Island,  Me.,  that  will  man 
Commodore  Morgan's  vessel.  It  was,  I 
think,  a  capital  idea  of  Mr.  Iselin  to  ar- 
range to  have  the  two  boats  sailed  by 
men  of  different  nationalities,  the  object 
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being  to  arouse  the  keenest  competition. 
The  crews  are  to  get  prize  money  in  all 
the  races  that  occur  between  the  craft, 
so  that  there  will  be  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  possible  for  really  smart 
yachtsmanlike  work. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
fillip  to  yachting  generally  that  the  ri- 
valry between  the  SJiainrock  and  her 
Yankee  opponent  is  sure  to  engender. 
Let  us  concede  that  the  boats  are  use- 
less except  as  racing  machines ;  that 
when  the  contest  for  the  America's  Cup 
is  concluded  the  careers  of  both  craft 


his  courage  in  issuing  the  challenge, 
which  means  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
sum  of  money  and  the  enduring  of  a 
heavy  weight  of  responsibility.  Com- 
modore Morgan,  m  assuming  all  the  ex- 
pense of  buildmg  a  cup  defender,  has 
shown  that  he  is  well  and  plenteously 
equipped  with  patriotism  and  sports- 
manlike spirit. 


JESSICA,    DESIGNED    BY    FIFE. 


are  over  ;  that  because  of  their  excess- 
ive draught  of  water  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  used  as  cruisers,  and  that,  owing 
to  their  great  expense  to  keep  in  com- 
mission and  the  lack  of  class  competitors, 
there  is  no  future  for  them  in  the  sport 
of  racing.  But,  granted  all  this,  when 
we  consider  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  two  great  seafaring  nations, 
the  keen  rivalry  excited  between  the 
yachtsmen  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
yachtsmen  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
there  bold  enough  to  proclaim  that  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle  '  In  my 
opinion  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  all    yachtsmen  for 


There  are  two  yachting  factions  on 
the  Clyde.  One  worships  at  the  shrine 
of  George  L.  Watson,  who  designed  the 
Britannia  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Meteor  for  the  Kaiser,  and  the  three 
Valkyries  for  Lord  Dunraven.  The 
other  bows  down  before  the  altar  of 
William  Fife,  Jr. 

Watson  has  by  far  the  larger  clientele, 
having  designed,  in  addition  to  his 
squadron  of  superb  racing  craft,  a  large 
fleet  of  magnificent  steam  yachts  for 
American  and  European  millionaires. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  canny  Scotch 
experts  who,  in  spite  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  Calluna  and  the  ill-luck  oi  Ailsa, 
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believe  that  Mr.  Fife  can,  if  he  tries 
really  hard,  produce  a  faster  cutter  than 
Mr.  Watson. 

The  name  of  William  Fife,  Jr.,  is  quite 
as  familiar  to  American  yachtsmen  as 
it  is  to  the  devotees  of  the  grand  sport 
on  the  Clyde,  where  so  many  of  the  rac- 
ing cracks  of  the  past  half  century  have 
been  launched  from  the  famous  old  yard 
at  Fairlie,  in  Ayrshire.  The  advent  of 
the  5 3 -foot  cutter  Clara,  which  arrived 
in  New  York  in  1885,  was  made  interest- 
ing by  her  subsequent  successful  racing 
career,  in  which  she  sailed  away  from 
nearly  all  the  American  craft  that  were 
bold  enough  to  enter  the  watery  lists 
against  her.  Her  performance  against 
the  shoal  centerboard  yachts  that  were 
so  popular  hereabouts  some  dozen  years 
ago  did  very  much  to  demolish  the 
high  estimation  in  which  that  type  was 
held. 

All  doubts  concerning  her  sea-going 
abilities  were  dispelled  by  the  fact  that 
she  sailed  across  the  ocean  under  her 
own  rig,  reaching  port  without  a  strain, 
although  she  had  been  subjected  to  the 
stress  of  more  than  one  Atlantic  gale. 
Thus  she  had  cogently  demonstrated 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  long,  narrow 
boat  with  a  small  lead  mine  on  her 
broad  keel  to  cross  the  Western  Ocean 
in  perfect  safety  and  comparative  com- 
fort. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Clara,  when 
hove  to  under  her  trysail  in  mountain- 
ous seas,  rode  their  steep  sides  with 
duck-like  buoyancy — easy  as  an  old 
shoe.  So  much  for  her  seaworthy 
qualities. 

With  regard  to  speed  there  was  only 
one  boat — the  Anaconda,  designed  by 
Phil  Elsworth — that  could  put  up  any 
kind  of  a  race  against  her,  and  then 
only  in  moderate  weather.  Whenever 
it  blew  hard  the  "  lead-mine  "  ran  away 
from  the  "  skimming-dish."  The  Ameri- 
can experts  pondered  much,  but  the 
general  custom  was  to  sneer  at  and  ridi- 
cule what  was  termed  the  "cutter  craze." 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  ten-ton  cutter 
Madge,  designed  by  George  L.  Watson. 
Fife's  rival,  which,  in  1881-2,  beat  the 
three  best  American  boats  that  could  be 
found  to  sail  against  her,  scoring  six 
wins  out  of  seven  starts. 

In  1888  the  40-footer  Mmerva,  a  cut- 
ter also,  designed  and  built  by  young 
Fife,  boldly  saded  across  the  Atlantic 
and  beat  the  whole  fleet  of  Burgess 
boats  in  the  same  class,  maintaining  her 


superiority  for  two  seasons  and  eventu 
ally  succumbing  to  Gossoon,  a  keel  craft 
of  higher  power,  designed  by  Mr.  Bur- 
gess especially  to  beat  her.  Charles 
Barr,  a  young  Scotchman,  sailed  her 
with  ability  in  all  her  contests. 

It  may  fairly  be  urged  that  no  two 
other  racing  boats  that  ever  visited 
these  waters  from  transatlantic  ports 
excited  so  much  keen  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  New  York  and  Eastern  yacht 
designers  and  yacht  owners  as  did 
Clara  and  Minerva.  It  may  also  be  ad- 
vanced without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  these  two  Fife  fliers  had  a  great 
influence  in  improving  the  type  of  the 
American  racing  yacht,  in  abolishing 
the  ''splasher,"  the  "skimming-dish," 
the  "  sandbagger,"  and  other  vicious  and 
dangerous  classes  that  were  then  in 
the  heyday  of  their  popularity  and  re- 
nown. 

It  is  as  a  designer  of  comparatively 
small  racing  yachtsthat  William  Fife,  Jr., 
has  gained  most  fame.  George  L.  Wat- 
son and  he  are  close  rivals  in  the  20- 
raters  and  40-raters.  The  first  large 
modern  racing  cutter  turned  out  from 
Fife's  board  was  the  Calliina,  built  in 
1893,  simultaneously  with  Valkyrie,  Bri- 
tannia and  Satanita.  She  was  owned  by 
a  syndicate  of  Scotch  yachtsmen,  headed 
by  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  was  built  with  a 
view,  if  she  proved  fast,  to  challenge  for 
the  America's  Cup.  She  was,  however, 
a  disappointing  boat,  starting  in  thirty- 
six  races  and  winning  only  two  firsts 
and  eight  other  prizes.  She  sailed  sev- 
eral races  in  which  the  American  Nava- 
Jioe,  owned  by  Mr.  Royal  Phelps  Car- 
roll, competed,  but  the  Yankee  craft 
was  on  the  whole  faster  than  she. 

Yachtsmen  may  be  interested  in  the 
circumstance  that  in  that  season  of 
1893  Britannia  had  in  forty-three  races, 
three  new  lower  masts,  one  topmast, 
two  bowsprits,  and  one  gaff  ;  Callnna, 
one  new  lower  mast,  one  main  boom, 
and  one  gaff  ;  Valkyrie,  one  new  lower 
mast,  one  topmast,  one  boom,  and  one 
bowsprit,  and  Satanita  one  new  bow- 
sprit and  one  boom.  The  season  seemed 
to  be  a  very  trying  one  on  spars,  and 
consequently  on  the  bank  accounts  of 
the  yacht  owners. 

The  next  large  vessel  that  Mr.  Fife 
designed  was  the  racing  cutter  Ailsa, 
which  was  built  for  Mr.  A.  Barclay 
Walker,  to  beat  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
cutter  Britannia.     She  sailed  her  maid- 
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en  races  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  and  won  some  valuable 
prizes.  Her  subsequent  performances 
in  British  waters  during  the  same  sea- 
son were  less  gratifying.  She  is  126 
feet  over  all,  89  feet  on  the  load  water- 
line,  with  a  beam  of  26  feet,  and  a 
draught  of  16  feet.  This  year  she  is 
rigged  as  a  yawl. 

Capt.  Tom  Jay,  who  sailed  her  across 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when  questioned  as 
to  whether,  with  a  forefoot  so  much  cut 
away,  and  a  stern-post  so  raking,  she 
was  not  an  awkward  craft  to  handle  in  a 
seaway,  said  : 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  it's  not  always  so 
much  the  craft  that's  awkward  as  the 
people  that's  in  her.  Of  course,  being 
so  easy  to  drive,  craft  like  Ailsa  reach 
faster  than  the  old  -  fashioned  vessels, 
and  that  makes  them  drive  harder  into 
the  seas,  but  that  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
the  canvas  you  set.  Of  course,  the  worst 
time  is  when  you're  sailing  a  point  or 
two  free,  because  then  they  go  their  ten 
knots,  and  that  means  that  they  throw 
it  about  a  bit." 

He  gave  the  interviewer  the  general 
impression  that  Ailsa  was  a  thoroughly 
good  sea-boat,  even  if  a  little  afflicted 
with  the  habit  of  throwing  the  spray 
about  a  bit  in  a  piping  breeze. 

On  the  occasion  of  Lord  Dunraven's 
last  challenge  for  the  America's  Cup,  he 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  substitut- 
ing for  Valkyrie  HL.  another  vessel  of 
approximate  dimensions.  He  obtained 
this  concession  because  the  Fife  cutter 
Ailsa  was  at  that  time  deemed  a  most 
formidable  vessel.  Her  victory  over 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  cutter,  Britannia, 
in  her  maiden  race  at  Cannes,  on 
March  7,  1895,  when  she  made  her  de- 
but in  a  suit  of  sails  imperfectly 
stretched,  and  with  a  topmast  so  de- 
fective that  a  jib-topsail  could  not  be 
properly  set,  gave  the  Watson  contin- 
gent a  great  scare. 

This  scare  was  not  diminished  when, 
in  a  subsequent  race  off  Nice  on  March 
2^,  Ailsa  again  beat  Britannia,  winning 
a  handsome  trophy  valued  at  $2,500, 
presented  by  James  Gordon  Bennett. 
The  trophy  was  a  punch-bowl  of  silver, 
with  a  capacity  of  fiftv  quarts,  made  by 
Tiffany,  of  New  York' 

Ailsa  raced  during  her  second  season 
in  the  Mediterranean,  making  the  rec- 
ord passage  from  the  Needles  to  Gib- 
raltar in  five  days  twelve  hours.     She 


returned  in  May,  her  passage  from  Gib- 
raltar taking  nearly  twenty-one  days, 
having  head  winds  all  the  way.  She 
sailed  up  Southampton  Water  flying 
twelve  winning  flags. 

In  spite,  however,  of  her  brilliant 
victories  in  the  Riviera  events,  Ailsa, 
like  Calluna,  never  distinguished  her- 
self in  home  waters,  Britannia  getting 
the  better  of  her  in  an  exciting  series  of 
races. 

Experts  from  this  country  who  have 
examined  Ailsa  profess  to  see  a  number 
of  characteristics  of  Vigilant  embodied 
in  the  Scotch  yacht.  This  is  probably 
correct,  as  yacht  designers,  like  authors, 
learn  from  each  other  and  are  apt  to 
adapt  good  ideas  wherever  encountered. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Vigilant  or 
Defender  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
defeat  Ailsa.  But  Mr.  Fife  has,  no 
doubt,  profited  by  the  mistakes  he  made 
in  Calluna  and  Ailsa,  and  the  new  Sham- 
rock may  be  expected  to  prove  a  formi- 
dable rival.  So  far  as  the  quality  of 
the  Shamrock  is  concerned,  expense  has 
been  a  minor  consideration.  We  may 
thus  look  forward  to  a  contest  with  a 
craft  of  highly  scientific  construction, 
propelled  by  sails  of  irreproachable  cut 
and  fit,  sailed  by  the  best  amateur  and 
professional  talent  that  Great  Britain, 
famous  for  its  yachtsmen,  can  produce. 

Mr.  Fife  will  also  have  an  extra  in- 
centive for  designing  a  winner,  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Watson,  his  chief  profes- 
sional antagonist,  has  made  three  suc- 
cessive failures — Thistle,  Valkyrie  IL 
and  Valkyrie  HL  having  been  beaten, 
respectively,  by  Volunteer,  Vigilant  and 
Defender.  This  may  have  stimulated 
Mr.  Fife  to  excel  himself,  and  in  that 
case  a  very  superior  vessel  must  be 
■encountered. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Fife 
has  already  made  a  successful  debut  in 
international  yachting,  having  designed 
the  Canada  which  beat  the  Chicago 
craft  Vencedor  in  the  race  for  the  cup 
offered  by  the  Toledo  International 
Yacht  Race  Association,  in  1896,  at 
Toledo,  Lake  Erie.  The  Canada  ^sls,  a 
forty-foot  fin-keel  craft  similar  to 
the  Fife  20-rater  which  raced  against 
Niagara  the  same  season  in  British 
waters.  Vencedor  was  practically  a 
duplicate  of  the  Herreshoff  boat  Niag- 
ara. Three  races  were  sailed,  the  first 
being  called  for  lack  of  wind  to  finish, 
Canada  winning  the  second  by  23  m., 
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34  s.,  corrected  time,  and  the  third  by 
26  seconds,  corrected  time.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  winners  that  the 
Dominion  ought  not  to  claim  too  much 
honor  for  the  victory,  as  the  Canada  was 
a  Scotch  boat  in  every  respect.  It  was 
also  urged  that  Chicago  need  shed  no 
tears,  as  Vencedor,  by  the  wildest  stretch 
of  imagination,  could  not  claim  the 
Windy  City  as  her  true  origin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Vencedor  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Poeckel,  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  associated  with 
the  Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Howard  Gould's  Niagara, 
which  had  raced  so  successfully  against 
the  British  20-raters.  Thus  when  ana- 
lyzed it  will  be  seen  that  the  contest  re- 
solved itself  to  a  virtual  battle  royal 
between  Fife  and  Herreshoff,  with  vic- 
tory to  the  Scotchman. 

It  is  worth  recording  that  the  frames 
of  Canada  were  got  out  at  the  Fairlie 
yard,  that  the  sails  were  made  by  Ratsey 
&  Lapthorne,  and  that  the  standing  and 
running  rigging  were  prepared  under 
Fife's  direction;  and  that  all  these  were 
shipped  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Andrews 
shipyard  at  Oakville,  near  Toronto, 
where  the  lead  keel  was  cast  already,  so 
that  all  that  remained  was  to  set  up  the 
frames,  and  plank  and  deck  the  boat 
according  to  Fife's  specifications.  Thus 
in  less  than  ten  weeks  after  the  boat 
had  been  ordered  by  cable  she  was 
launched  and  had  sailed  her  maiden 
race  against  Zelma. 

Among  the  boats  designed  by  Mr. 
Fife,  Jr.,  for  Canadians  may  be  men- 
tioned Cyprus,  Zelma,  Vox  and  Vidette. 
These  craft  were  so  successful  as  to  in- 
sure him  a  wide  popularity  on  the  Lakes. 
Among  the  vessels  of  his  design  that  fly 
the  stars  and  stripes  are  the  53-foot  cut- 
ter Clara,  owned  by  J.  Howard  Adams, 
of  New  York  ;  the  40-foot  cutter  Mi- 
nerva, owned  by  Joseph  E.  Fletcher,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.;  42  foot  cutter  Uvira, 
owned  by  Clifford  V.  Brokaw,  of  New 
York  ;  46- foot  cutter  Barbara,  owned  by 
C.  H,  W.  Foster,  of  Boston  ;  33-foot  cut- 
ter Delvyn,  owned  by  M.  Roosevelt 
Schuyler,  of  New  York  ;  46-foot  cutter 
Jessica,  owned  by  Joseph  M.  Macdon- 
ough,  New  York  ;  43-foot  cutter  Kestrel, 
owned  by  J.  B.  Miles,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.; 
4 1 -foot  cutter  Ulidia,  owned  by  W.  Sey- 
mour   Runk,   of   Philadelphia;    36-foot 


cutter  Yama,  owned  by  Allan  Ames,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  the  36-foot  yawl 
Albicore,  owned  by  Seymour  J.  Hyde, 
New  York. 

The  only  yacht  designed  by  Mr.  Fife, 
Sr.,  that  is  flying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  the 
9 1 -foot  schooner  Lady  Evelyn,  launched 
in  1870  and  brought  to  this  country  by 
Sir  Roderick  Cameron,  and  now  owned 
by  A.  E.  Towner,  of  New  York. 

For  three  generations  or  more  the 
Fife  shipyard,  at  Fairlie  on  the  Clyde, 
has  flourished.  Mr.  R.  T.  Pritchett,  the 
well-known  British  yachting  writer,  has 
recorded  that  the  steamer  Industry, 
built  by  Fife,  plied  some  sixty  years  be- 
tween Greenock  and  Glasgow  unceas- 
ingly, and  was  still  in  existence,  but  ly- 
ing on  the  mud  at  Haulbowline,  in  1886. 
This  goes  to  show  that  good  work  and 
good  material  were  the  grand  character- 
istics of  the  old  shipyard  then,  as  they 
are  now. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  addition 
to  his  accomplishments  as  a  naval  archi- 
tect the  younger  Mr.  Fife  is  a  skillful 
mechanic  and  one  of  the  smartest  ama- 
teur boat  sailers  on  the  Clyde.  Briefly, 
he  can  design  a  yacht,  build  her  and 
steer  her  to  victory.  Mr.  Watson  can 
compete  with  him  creditably  in  all  these 
arts.  Mr.  Beavor  Webb,  in  his  younger 
days,  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  amateur  helmsmen  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  three  British  naval  architects 
who  designed  the  five  cup  challengers 
are  not  only  experts  at  the  drawing- 
board,  but  also  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  practical  part  of  yachting  from  the 
construction  of  the  hull  to  the  rigging 
of  the  boat,  the  setting  of  the  sails  and 
handling  the  craft  to  the  best  advantage 
under  canvas  in  light  or  heavy  weather. 

Mr.  Edward  Burgess  was  also  an  ex- 
pert at  the  tiller  or  wheel,  and  few  pro- 
fessionals can  teach  Nat  Herreshoff  any 
new  "  wrinkle  "  in  the  sea-jockey's  lore. 

Mr.  William  Fife,  Sr.,  after  fifty-five 
years  almost  constant  work  in  a  ship- 
yard in  the  building  of  yachts  and  small 
vessels,  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
bulb  fin  when  it  came  out  first.  The 
boys  of  Fairlie  made  several  models  of 
the  famous  Herreshoff  craft.  Dilemma, 
and  sailed  them  with  much  zeal.  Some 
of  the  naval  architects  and  shipbuilders 
also  tried  their  hands  at  whittling  out 
fin  keels  and  racing  them  for  modest 
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wagers.  Mr.  Fife  competed  likewise, 
his  craft  being  a  three-foot  model  of  his 
first  big  cutter,  Cymba,  built  in  1853. 
The  old  gentleman  was  delighted  that 
he  was  able  to  beat  the  very  best  of  the 
"  fins  "  in  going  to  windward. 

There  was  a  representative  collection 
of  models  of  Fife-designed  boats  at  the 
English  Yachting  Exhibition  of  1897. 
Among  them  was  the  cutter  Gleam,  de- 
signed by  William  Fife,  Sr.,  in  1834, 
which,  by  her  speed,  brought  much 
fame  to  the  Fairlie  shipyard.  The 
7"2<3:r«,  i85o,and  the  Cjnnba,  i853,showed 
the  progress  made  in  design  and  con- 
struction in  twenty  years.  The  famous 
Fiona,  FoxJwitnd  (  1870),  BloodJiound 
(1874),  Slejithhonnd  (1881),  the  last- 
named  three  being  celebrated  forties, 
designed  by  the  firm  for  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa,  also  bore  evidence  of  yachting 
development,  while  the  almost  invinci- 
ble Annasona  and  the  Isolde,  Hester  and 
Saint  brought  the  histor}"  of  the  firm 
almost  down  to  date.  Not  that  this  list 
enumerates  one  tenth  of  the  yachts  for 
which  the  Fifes,  pere  et  Jils,  are  respon- 
sible, but  it  is  fairly  representative 
of  the  splendid  type  of  craft  turned  out. 

The  crack  forty,  Isolde,  in  two  seasons 
won  for  her  owner,  Mr.  Peter  Donald- 
son, no  less  than  ^2,162  in  prizes,  while 
Annasona,  built  in  1 881,  in  her  second 
season  won  more  than  ^1,500,  being 
skippered  by  O'Neill.  Annasona  was 
(and  still  is,  I  believe,)  the  flag-ship  of 
Major  Bogle,  Commodore  of  the  Royal 
Torbay  Yacht  Club.  She  is  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  forty-tonner  ever 
built.  In  1894  the  Fife  twenty-raters, 
Luna,  Thelma,  Zenita  and  Dragon,  won 
forty-four  first  and  thirty-five  other 
prizes,  valued  at  ^1,125,  against  the 
twenty-seven  first  prizes, and  forty-three 
other  prizes,  valued  at  ^^589,  won  by 
Asp  J  10  del,  Deirdre',Inyom,  Stephanie  and 
Audrey,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson, 
Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  Mr.  C.P.  Clayton  and 
Lord  Dunraven  respectively. 


These  few  instances  give  an  idea  of 
the  kind  of  man  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  will  have  to  encounter  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  senior  and  premier  yachting 
organization  of  the  United  States  will 
make  the  requisite  arrangements,  as  in 
the  past,  to  insure  a  series  of  interesting 
races  and  to  successfully  defend  the 
cup. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  to  select  as  champion 
the  best  boat  available,  and  with  that 
end  in  view  it  has  held  trial  contests  open 
to  the  craft  of  all  recognized  American 
clubs,  that  might  be  suitable  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  historic  trophy.  For  three 
proud  seasons  Boston  bore  off  all  the 
glory  of  the  international  races,  the 
Burgess  yachts,  Puritan,  Mayflower  and 
Volunteer  having  beaten  Genesta,  Gala- 
tea and  Thistle  in  1885,  1886  and  1887. 
To  meet  Lord  Dunraven's  Valkyrie  11, 
Boston  built  two  vessels,  the  Jubilee  and 
the  Pilgrim,  which  proved  less  speedy 
than  Herreshoff's  Vigilant.  In  the  last 
cup  race,  in  1895,  Boston  had  no  rep- 
resentative trial  boat.  Defender  being 
probably  considered  good  enough  to 
tackle  Lord  Dunraven's  big  cutter. 

The  contest  this  year  will  be  between 
the  new  Herreshoff  boat  and  Defend- 
er, both  of  which  will  be  raced  per- 
sistently and  continually.  Yacht  de- 
signing is  not  an  exact  science,  and 
Defender  has  not  yet  had  her  capabil- 
ities fully  developed.  Many  yachtsmen 
believe  that  the  new  boat  will  not  de- 
feat Defender,  especially  in  windward 
work.  They  are  convinced  that  in  any 
event  the  old  champion  will  put  up  a 
capital  race  and  distinguish  herself  in 
1899  as  she  did  in  1895.  Finally,  the 
American  nation  may  be  assured  that 
every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
keep  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  the  cup 
which  the  schooner  America  won  so 
gloriously  in  1 85 1 ,  and  which  our  British 
rivals  have  made  since  then  so  many 
gallant  efforts  to  recapture. 
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THE  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  like 
the  mummy  of  a  little  continent 
—  shrunken,  dried,  sharp -feat- 
ured, parchment-hued,  yet  in  its 
way  so  picturesque,  so  interesting,  so 
antique  !  The  clear  -  cut  cliffs  come 
sharp  down  to  the  sea  ;  the  mountain 
ranges  jut  boldly  out,  full  height,  from 
the  coast.  The  interior  is  one  vast  desert 
of  hoary  moss,  wrapping  the  mountains 
like  a  mantle,  and  lying  ankle-deep  in 
the  dwarf  forests  of  the  plains.  A  bar- 
ren, desolate  island,  one  would  say,  on 
first  acquaintance  ;  yet  it  is  an  island 
rich  in  resources,  in  natural  scenery,  in 
tradition,  and  in  a  rugged,  healthful, 
brave  and  vigorous  type  of  humanity. 
Its  deep-hidden  coast  valleys  —  which 
the  natives  call  "intervales" — are  fer- 
tile ;  its  mountains  rich  in  undeveloped 
mineral  deposits  ;  its  fishing  facilities 
unsurpassed,  and  its  deep,  unobstructed 
harbors  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

A  medical  student,  with  a  six  weeks' 
vacation  on  my  hands,  nerves  shattered 
from  overwork,  and  just  fifty  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  I  landed  at  the  town  of  In- 
gonish,  Cape  Breton.  "  You  will  find  it 
the  cheapest  and  healthiest  place  on  the 
American  continent  to  spend  your  holi- 
day," an  old  medical  friend  had  said. 
And  I  found  that  he  was  right.  With 
board  and  room  at  three  dollars  a  week  ; 
the  clean,  sweet  air  of  the  sea  blowing 
over  the  island  day  and  night ;  unlim- 
ited opportunities  to  sail  with  the  fisher- 
men in  their  stanch,  sturdy  boats,  or 
go  a-fishing  for  the  abundant  brook 
trout  back  among  the  hills,  I  made  my 
six  weeks  and  my  fifty  dollars  go  far- 
ther, and  do  more  for  me,  than,  I  confi- 
dently believe,  I  could  have  done  any- 
where else  within  the  limits  of  the 
temperate  zone. 

The  time  of  my  stay  was  growing 
brief — and  I  had  had  no  adventure.  To 
spend  six  weeks  in  such  a  wild,  interest- 
ing land  without  a  single  adventure, 
seemed  like  a  reproach  to  a  young  fellow 
grown  strong  and  brown  again  through 
healthful,  happy,  care-free  outdoor  life. 
So  when  it  came  to  my  ears  that  Black 
Peter  and  Red  Peter,  cousins,  sturdiest 
of  Cape  Breton  fishermen,  were  talk- 
ing of  varying  the  monotony  of   their 


sea-faring  life  by  taking  a  trip  back 
into  the  interior,  prospecting  for  gold, 
it  seemed  that  my  opportunity  had 
come. 

That  evening,  in  the  hut  of  Black 
Peter,  I  listened  to  the  Indian  legend  of 
the  great  vein  of  gold  somewhere  at  the 
juncture  of  three  rivers — no  one  knew 
exactly  where,  only  that  an  aged  In- 
dian, many  years  ago,  had  come  to 
Ingonish  with  a  pouch  filled  with  nug- 
gets of  gold,  and  having  sold  his  secret 
to  a  little  party  of  fisherman,  was  con- 
ducting them  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
found  the  gold,  ''  at  the  meeting  of  three 
rivers,"  when  he  was  taken  sick  and 
died. 

Long,  many,  and  patient  had  been  the 
searches  for  the  Indian's  treasure,  but 
never  yet  had  it  been  discovered.  Like 
all  the  other  fishermen,  Black  Peter  and 
Red  Peter  were  possessed  by  a  periodi- 
cal passion  to  go  prospecting  for  the 
Indian's  gold.  It  was  upon  them  now. 
To-morrow  they  would  start.  By  dint 
of  persuasion,  and  the  display  of  certain 
reminiscences  of  geology,  faint  and  far 
in  the  haze  of  my  college  days,  I  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  take  me. 

We  started  at  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing, each  man  carrying  a  hammer  for 
breaking  stone,  a  tin  cup,  fishing  tackle, 
five  pounds  of  hard  tack,  a  pound  of  tea, 
and  some  sugar  and  salt.  I  had  my  38- 
calibre  revolver,  and  Red  Peter  carried 
an  old-fashioned  breech-loading  rifle, 
with  home-made  cartridges.  We  ex- 
pected to  be  gone  not  more  than  four 
days  at  the  utmost,  hence  the  scantiness 
of  our  equipment. 

Black  Peter  was  something  of  a  hunter 
and  woodsman — as  much  so  as  an  in- 
bred salt-water  fisherman  ever  becomes. 
He  had  often  camped  back  among  the 
mountains.  He  had  shot  his  moose  (in 
the  plural  number,  to  one  who  credits 
the  camp-fire  tale).  He  had  discovered 
vast,  lonely  lakes  and  strange  rivers  in 
the  depths  of  the  stern  wilderness.  And 
now,  as  he  confided  to  myself  and  Red 
Peter,  at  the  close  of  our  first  day's  tramp 
up  the  intervale,  he  knew  where  three 
rivers  met,  just  beyond  a  certain  mount- 
ain, which  was  two  days'  journey  from 
Ingonish.  It  had  all  come  to  him  in  a 
dream,  which  revived  certain  memories 
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of  a  long-forgotten  exploration.  He  felt 
sure  that  there  was  the  place  where  the 
Indian's  gold  was  crumbling  and  flak- 
ing into  the  swift  water.  We  would 
reach  the  spot  by  the  evening  of  the 
next  day.     Then  we  would  know. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  keen  excite- 
ment of  that  first  night  by  the  camp- 
fire.  I  can  see  Black  Peter's  black  eyes 
flashing  and  glowing,  and  the  firelight 
playing  on  his  swarthy  face,  as  he  told 
us  of  his  dream  and  the  landmarks 
which  it  recalled  to  him  after  many 
years.  I  can  see  Red  Peter's  freckled, 
ruddy  face  and  wide-open  lips,  as  he 
gazed  spellbound  at  his  cousin.  I  can 
feel  the  rapid  throbs  of  my  own  young 
and  adventurous  heart,  as  I  give  my 
imagination  full  play  over  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  morrow. 

It  was  an  hour  before  sunrise,  next 
morning,  when  we  began  toiling  up 
the  mountain  side,  on  our  way  across 
country  to  a  valley  which,  according  to 
Black  Peter,  led  back  to  a  lonely  lake, 
whence  issued  one  of  the  three  streams 
at  whose  juncture  the  gold  would  be 
found.  It  was  noon  ere  we  had  crossed 
the  highland,  and  made  our  way  through 
almost  impenetrable  underbrush,  down 
the  opposite  slope  to  the  valley  beyond. 
Here  a  good-sized  brook  was  dashing 
and  foaming  over  the  rocks,  and  while 
the  two  Peters  built  a  fire  and  made 
some  tea,  I  got  out  my  fishing  tackle, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  had  landed 
from  a  single  deep  pool  enough  trout 
to  last  us  for  both  dinner  and  supper. 
How  good  those  trout  tasted,  sweet- 
flavored,  and  fresh  from  the  stream  ! 

All  the  afternoon  we  followed  the 
brook  up  the  valley,  wading  most  of  the 
time  in  the  icy  water,  rather  than  strug- 
gle through  the  tangled  brush  on  the 
banks.  Finally  we  left  the  brook  and 
struck  off  through  the  woods  to  the 
right.  Just  at  sunset,  sure  enough,  we 
came  out  on  the  shore  of  a  dismal  look- 
ing lake,  and  Black  Peter's  face  shone 
with  triumph.  We  followed  him  around 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  wading  and  cling- 
ing to  the  overhanging  branches,  lest 
we  should  step  off  into  deep  water  ;  and 
when  it  grew  too  dark  to  travel  any 
longer,  we  climbed  the  bank  and  made 
camp  for  the  night.  It  was  the  lone- 
somest  place  I  had  ever  seen.  Even  by 
daylight  the  lake  looked  as  black  as 
pitch,  and  was  stuck  full  of  stranded 
and   rotting   logs.     Somewhere  out  on 


the  black  water,  as  we  gathered  wood 
for  our  evening  fire,  a  loon  was  laugh- 
ing dismally  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  flame 
shot  up  the  bird  grew  silent.  Not  a 
sound  did  we  hear  all  night  long.  The 
breathless  hush  was  intense. 

We  slept  till  late  next  morning,  for 
we  were  very  tired.  But  by  seven 
o'clock  we  had  finished  our  breakfast 
of  hard-tack  and  tea,  and  were  off.  We 
followed  the  shore  of  the  lake  all  the 
way  around,  and  could  discover  no  sign 
of  an  outlet.  Then  we  went  iip  on  a 
ridge  and  climbed  a  great  bare-  rock 
which  overlooked  the  forest — and  lo  ! 
beyond  us  a  little  way  was  another  lake, 
nestling  in  the  gray,  mountainous  wil- 
derness, and  beyond  that  we  caught  the 
gleam  of  still  another  and  smaller  one. 

Black  Peter's  face  fell.  "  I  was  never 
here  before,"  he  said. 

"  Let  us  go  a  little  farther,  however," 
said  Red  Peter.  "We  may  find  an  out- 
let from  the  second  lake,  and  perhaps  it 
may  prove  to  be  the  river  where  the 
gold  is." 

So  we  struggled  on  through  the  dwarf 
forest  to  the  second  lake  ;  but  that  too 
was  like  a  great  stagnant  pond  that  had 
no  outlet.  Then  it  began  to  rain — a  fine, 
penetrating,  driving  mist,  that  soaked 
into  the  garments  and  wet  us  to  the  skin. 

"  It  is  useless  to  search  further,"  said 
Black  Peter,  gloomily.  "  Our  hard-tack 
is  getting  low,  and  we  must  return  by 
the  quickest  way  possible.  We  will  go 
across  country  to  Ingonish." 

He  turned  and  struck  into  the  path- 
less woods,  and  Red  Peter  and  I  fol- 
lowed him.  On  we  struggled  through 
the  dripping  underbrush,  three  weary 
and  disheartened  men.  Finally,  more 
to  divert  my  gloomy  thoughts  than  be- 
cause I  distrusted  Black  Peter's  knowl- 
edge of  the  route  we  were  traveling,  I 
took  out  my  pocket  compass  and  con- 
sulted it.  An  exclamation  of  surprise 
broke  from  me.  According  to  the  com- 
pass, we  were  traveling  due  north,  into 
the  center  of  the  island,  whereas  Ingo- 
nish lay  off  to  the  southeast  ! 

"  Where  are  you  going.  Black  Peter  .? " 
I  cried.  "  This  course  will  only  take  us 
farther  into  the  mountains.  Look  here  !  " 
And  I  pointed  to  the  trembling  needle 
of  the  compass. 

"  It  is  wrong  !"  exclaimed  Black  Peter, 
as  the  two  men  bent  over  the  instru- 
ment. "  See — the  N  does  not  follow 
the  needle  !  " 
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"  But  this  is  a  land  compass,"  I  pro- 
tested. "  The  points  are  fixed  ;  only  the 
needle  moves." 

Still  the  two  fishermen  looked  in- 
credulous. They  had  never  seen  any- 
thing but  a  marine  compass.  "  We  are 
going  right,"  reiterated  Black  Peter, 
doggedly.     "  The  compass  is  wrong." 

I  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  argue,  so 
I  put  up  the  compass,  saying,  "  Very 
well ;  you  are  acting  as  guide,  Black 
Peter.  We  will  go  as  you  say."  I  had 
never  known  my  compass  to  point  in  the 
wrong  direction  before,butI  thought  that 
it  might  possibly  be  wrong  this  time. 

We  had  been  traveling  about  two 
hours,  when  we  came  suddenly  upon 
another  lake.  Black  Peter  looked  dum- 
founded.  "  There  are  no  lakes  this 
way  ! "  he  said,  vexedly,  as  if  it  were  an 
impertinence  for  nature  to  put  one 
where  it  did  not  seem  to  belong.  Then 
he  asked  to  see  my  compass  once  more. 
The  two  fishermen  studied  it  long  and 
attentively.  Finally,  by  turning  the  in- 
strument in  their  hands,  they  found 
that  they  could  make  the  N  and  the 
arrow  of  the  needle  coincide.  The  whole 
jumbled  universe,  for  them,  settled  into 
order  again,  and  the  way  was  as  plain 
as  if  they  had  looked  up  from  a  ship's 
deck,  on  a  clear  night,  to  the  north  star. 

Without  a  word.  Black  Peter  turned 
back  almost  in  the  direction  from  which 
he  had  come.  He  kept  the  compass  in 
his  hand,  and  stopped  to  consult  it  every 
few  rods. 

When  night  again  came  we  were  deep 
in  the  trackless  woods.  The  rain  was 
still  slowly  falling,  but  the  night  was 
warm  and  close.  Only  two  meals  of 
hard-tack  were  left  in  our  packs.  There 
was  no  water  to  be  found,  save  that 
which  dripped  from  the  trees,  so  we 
could  not  make  tea.  But  so  impregnated 
were  our  systems  with  the  penetrating 
rain  that,  fortunately,  we  were  not 
thirsty.  The  one  thing  most  desirable 
seemed  to  be  to  build  a  fire  and  dry 
our  clothes. 

Then  came  a  startling  and  disheart- 
ening discovery.  Our  matches  were 
soaked  !  We  tried  them  one  after  an- 
other, but  they  would  not  burn.  We 
w^ere  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  de- 
spair and  sitting  down  to  spend  the 
night  in  soaked  and  stolid  misery,  when 
Red  Peter  discovered  in  the  last  and 
least  of  all  his  pockets  two  matches, 
rolled  in  a  piece  of  birch  bark.     They 


were  dry  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
had  a  cheerful  fire  burning.  The  rain  too 
ceased  to  fall,  and  by  and  by  the  moon 
struggled  out  above  the  tree-tops.  We 
nibbled  a  little  hard-tack  and  then, 
stripping  some  birch  bark  from  a  large 
tree  nearby,  spread  it  out  for  a  couch 
andlay  down  near  the  fire.  May  I  never 
sleep  less  sweetly  than  I  slept  that 
night,  the  eddying  smoke  from  the  fire 
blowing  into  my  nostrils.  It  was  the 
sleep  of  utter  exhaustion,  the  sleep  in 
which  nature  knits  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care  without  dropping  so 
much  as  a  single  stitch. 

The  next  day  was  clear  and  bright. 
The  sun  rose  in  the  east  by  compass, 
and  Black  Peter  nodded,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  Yes,  you  were  right,  and  I  was 
wrong  ! "  Breakfast  finished  all  but 
about  a  pound  of  our  hard-tack.  Dry 
as  it  was,  it  went  straight  to  that  spot 
where  a  man's  soul  hovers  when  he  is 
hungry.  Faint  from  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, and  stiff  from  over-exertion  and 
sleeping  on  the  damp  ground,  we  started 
again  upon  our  weary  tramp. 

Two  hours  from  the  start  we  heard 
the  welcome  sound  of  water,  brawling 
in  a  ravine.  We  stumbled  down  the 
steep  slope  and  buried  our  faces  in  the 
stream.  Here  was  refreshment  and 
hope !  Surely  the  stream  must  lead 
down  to  the  sea,  or  to  some  river,  flow- 
ing into  the  sea?  We  had  but  to  fol- 
low it,  and  all  our  troubles  would  be 
over. 

But  Black  Peter  feared  precipices — 
feared  that  we  might  be  turned  back 
by  some  impassable  cliff,  down  which 
so  many  of  the  native  brooks  leap,  on 
their  way  to  the  sea.  So  he  advised 
climbing  one  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
between  which  the  stream  flowed.  It 
would  be  harder  work  at  first,  but  in 
the  end  would  save  time  and  toil. 

Back  then  we  clambered  up  the  slope 
of  the  plateau,  which  farther  down  the 
valley  gradually  swelled  to  the  ridge  of 
a  mountain  range.  It  was  fearfully  toil- 
some work.  Twisted  roots  of  trees, 
concealed  by  the  deep  carpet  of  moss, 
caught  our  feet  at  almost  every  step. 
The  undergrowth  was  so  dense  that  we 
had  to  fairly  fight  our  way  through  it. 
Panting,  bathed  with  perspiration,  ach- 
ing in  every  muscle,  we  struggled  on, 
and  gaining  the  top  of  the  ridge  at  last, 
stopped  to  breathe  and  eat  the  last  of 
our  hard-tack. 
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It  was  some  twenty  minutes  later 
when,  leaping;  from  a  log,  I  caught  my 
foot  in  a  network  of  twisted  roots  and 
fell,  breaking  my  leg  at  the  ankle-bone  ! 
Black  and  Red  Peter  were  some  little 
distance  ahead  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred, and  knew  nothing  of  it  until, 
missing  me  and  hearing  my  cries,  they 
came  back  to  investigate.  I  saw  by  the 
look  in  their  faces  that  they  considered 
my  case  well-nigh  hopeless.  Crippled 
in  that  dense  wilderness,  without  a  scrap 
of  food  left,  and  no  water  nearer  than 
the  brook,  a  mile  below,  through  almost 
impenetrable  woods,  what  could  I  hope 
for,  unless  my  companions  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  their  way  out  and  re- 
turning with  help  before  I  perished  ? 
Even  then,  could  they  find  me  in  that 
trackless,  unknown  wilderness  ? 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do  ;  upon 
that  we  were  all  agreed.  My  compan- 
ions must  leave  me  and  go  for  aid.  My 
fate  then  would  depend  upon  my  own 
endurance  and  their  faithfulness  and 
good  fortune. 

Following  my  directions,  the  two 
Peters  cut  splints,  and,  after  having  set 
the  bone  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  stoop- 
ing forward  with  great  pain,  my  com- 
panions bound  the  splints  to  the  limb, 
and  then,  after  having  built  a  rude 
shelter  over  me,  said  good-bye  and  went 
on  their  way.  I  hastened  them  off,  that 
no  time  might  be  lost. 

When  I  felt  m5^self  alone  a  sinking 
sensation  came  over  me,  and  I  almost 
fainted.  For  a  long  time  I  lay  in  a  semi- 
stupor,  broken  only  by  the  twinges  of 
pain  in  my  rudely-dressed  limb.  Then, 
utterly  exhausted,  I  sank  into  a  deep 
slumber,  from  which  I  did  not  wake 
until  the  night  was  well  advanced.  Al- 
though we  had  scarcely  seen  a  living 
animal  in  all  our  trip,  it  seemed  to  me, 
stretched  helpless  on  that  lonely  mount- 
ain side,  as  if  the  gloom  around  me  was 
full  of  the  rustlings  and  cries  of  un- 
known wild  creatures.  It  may  have 
been  mainly  the  terrors  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  but  I  fancied  I  could  hear 
stealthy  footsteps  all  around  me  in  the 
woods,  the  ominous  cracking  of  dead 
branches,  and  the  snuffing  of  creatures 
rendered  bold  by  hunger.  Now  and 
then  an  unearthly  cry  arose,  far  off  in 
the  gloom.  I  managed  to  draw  the  re- 
volver from  the  holster  at  my  hip,  and 
lay  with  the  weapon  cocked  across  my 
breast,  ready  to  sell  my  still  precious 


life   as  dearly  as  possible,  should   I  be 
attacked. 

But  the  night  wore  on,  and  I  was 
not  molested.  Gratefully  I  greeted 'the 
light  of  another  morning,  and  heard  the 
delicate  chirping  of  unseen  nuthatches 
among  the  trees. 

About  noon,  as  I  was  sitting  bolstered 
against  the  trunk  of  a  hemlock,  a  spruce 
grouse  came  whirring  through  the 
woods  and  lit  on  a  branch  not  twenty 
feet  frorii  me.  Trembling  with  eager- 
ness, I  drew  my  revolver  and  fired  at 
the  stupid  bird.  The  first  shot  missed, 
but  the  grouse  never  stirred  from  its 
perch.  With  a  steadier  hand  I  aimed 
and  fired  a  second  shot,  and  to  my  in- 
finite joy  saw  the  bird  fall  lifeless.  How 
I  crawled  to  it  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can 
still  recall  the  fierce  gratification  with 
which  I  stripped  its  breast.  Then,  like  a 
flash,  the  thought  came  to  me,  "  This 
bird  is  all  I  shall  have  to  live  on,  per- 
haps, for  many  days.  It  is  the  link 
between  me  and  life.  I  must  husband 
it  as  a  miser  husbands  his  gold  !  " 

So  I  took  my  knife  and  divided  the 
grouse  into  five  portions.  Each  day  I 
would  eat  one  portion.  If  help  did  not 
come  at  the  end  of  five  days,  I  must  re- 
sign myself  unless  Providence  should 
vouchsafe  another  such  godsend,  which 
was  not  likely. 

On  the  third  day  it  rained  again,  and 
by  rigging  a  little  tank  and  spout  of 
bark,  I  caught  more  than  a  pint  of 
water  from  the  dripping  trees  in  my  tin 
cup.  In  my  feverish  thirst  every  drop 
of  that  heaven's  nectar  seemed  to  glide 
through  my  veins  like  liquid  ecstasy.  I 
never  again  expect  to  taste  anything  so 
delicious.  I  managed  to  gather  and 
save  another  cupful  for  future  need — my 
allowance  to  be  four  swallows  a  day. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  days  came  and 
went — and  still  no  sign  of  rescue.  My 
grouse  meat  was  all  gone,  even  to  the 
last  vestige  of  skin.  The  sixth  day 
dawned  relentlessly  bright.  I  felt  that 
my  strength  was  failing  fast.  I  could 
hardly,  it  seemed  to  me,  last  twenty-four 
hours  longer.  Already  the  pangs  of 
starvation  were  taking  hold  upon  me.  I 
had  two  cartridges  left  in  the  chambers 
of  my  revolver,  and  the  grim  parting 
words  of  Black  Peter  recurred  to  me — 
words  which  I  had  scarcely  compre- 
hended at  the  time  they  were  spoken — 
"  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  you  have  your 
revolver !  " 
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I  was  desperate.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that,  if  help  did  not  come  on  the  seventh 
day,  I  would  fire  one  shot  as  a  signal  to 
my  rescuers,  should  they  be  seeking  me. 
Then  I  would  listen  for  an  hour,  and 
then ! 

At  noon  of  the  seventh  day  I  felt 
that  I  could  endure  no  longer.  Racked 
with  pain,  gasping  with  weakness,  I 
crawled  out  from  my  little  shelter,  that 
I  might  hear  better,  raised  my  revolver 
in  the  air,  and  fired  the  last  cartridge 
but  one. 


came  the  searchers.  At  last  they  heard 
me.  I  saw  the  heads  of  men  thrusting 
through  the  dark  branches  below  me 
on  the  mountain  side.  Then  whirling, 
rushing  blackness  came  upon  me,  and  I 
heard  and  saw  no  more. 

H:  4<  ^  4=  4: 

It  was  six  weeks  before  I  opened  sane 
eyes  again  upon  the  light  of  day.  Black 
Peter  and  Red  Peter  had  gone  upon  a 
fishing  cruise.  So  had  most  of  the  men 
of  the  village.  But  my  companions  had 
left  for  me  a  handful  of  sparkling  stones. 


"WITH    A    STEADIER    AIM    I    FIRED    A    SECOND    SHOT."       {p.   /JJ.) 


The  sharp  sound  died  away.  For  a 
minute  all  was  still  as  death.  Then — 
good  God  !  could  I  believe  my  ears  ? — 
an  answering  shot !  Could  it  be  possible 
that  my  straining  senses  had  deceived 
me  ?  No  ! — heaven  be  praised,  another 
shot  !  The  tide  of  life  surged  back  into 
my  veins.  I  waited  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  fired  the  last  shot  in  my  re- 
volver. 

This  shot,  too,  was  answered.  Then 
I  heard  distant  shouts,  and  raised  my 
feeble  voice  in  reply.  Nearer  and  nearer 


which  they  had  found,  on  their  way  out 
to  the  settlements,  at  the  juncture  of 
three  streams.  They  wished  to  have 
me  take  these  stones  to  Boston,  on  my 
return,  and  get  them  analyzed. 

I  laughed  as  I  took  the  pebbles  in  my 
hand. 

"  What  is  that  glittering  stuff  ?  "  asked 
my  good  nurse  and  landlady,  bending 
forward  eagerly. 

"  It  is  what  might  have  been  expected 
as  the  result  of  such  an  expedition  as 
ours,"  I  replied.     "  It  is  '  fools'  gold ' ! " 
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*«  T^LY- CASTING!  Why,  of  all 
the  easy  things  in  the  world 
that  is  one  of  the  simplest," 
said  a  man  of  thirty  or  there- 
abouts in  the  seat  in  front  of  my  friend 
Stillman,  as  we  were  starting  one  morn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  May  for  a  day 
with  the  bass,  and  Stillman's  half  audi- 
ble "Is  that  so?"  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  dig  in  my  ribs  with  his  elbow, 
took  me  quickly  back  to  another  day, 
some  years  ago,  when  he,  now  one  of 
the  most  expert  of  anglers,  was  a  be- 
ginner in  the  art  of  handling  the  deli- 
cate tackle  which  brings  to  the  devoted 
foUoweis  of  Izaak 
Walton  the  acme 
of  piscatorial  bliss. 
In  the  early  nine- 
ties, when  return- 
ing one  evening, 
tired  but  happy, 
with  a  well- filled 
bask  e  t  of  bass 
which  I  had  taken 
during  the  day  in 
the  Seneca  River 
between  Baldwins- 
ville  and  Jack's 
Reefs,  I  m"et  Still- 
man  and  his  wife 
on  the  street,  and 
ventured  the  suggestion  that  an  occa- 
sional day  spent,  as  had  been  mine, 
would  do  him  good,  put  color  in  his 
face,  brightness  in  his  eyes,  and  make  a 
new  man  of  him  generally. 

"  Well,"  replied  Stillman,  "  I  don't 
know  but  you  are  right,  and  once  in  a 
while  the  thought  has  come  to  me  that 
a  day's  fishing  would  just  suit,  but  I 
haven't  a  single  intimate  friend  who 
does  anything  of  the  sort  except  in  the 
most  expert  fashion,  and,  while  I  know 
nothing  of  fly-fishing,  and  never  expect 
to,  I  do  know  that  an  expert  with  the 
fly  has  no  use  for,  and  in  fact  cannot  get 
along  with,  the  fellow  who  fishes  in  any 
other  way." 

"  If  you  really  mean  that,  old  man," 
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I  replied,  "the  matter  can  be  easily 
arranged.  I  am  going  to  have  another 
try  at  them  next  Saturday,  and  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  you  join  me  ;  and 
if  you  will  run  over  some  evening  dur- 
ing the  week  I  will  put  you  through  a 
course  of  instruction  that,  while  it  will 
not  make  an  expert  of  you  at  once,  will 
give  you  a  very  good  idea." 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  answered 
Stillman,  "  but  I  don't  believe  it  is  in  me 
to  learn." 

"Just  leave  that  part  all  to  me,"  I 
said,  and  so,  after  a  little  more  urging, 
he  yielded.  Just  as  we  were  leaving 
the  supper  table  the  following  Monday, 
he  and  his  wife  came  up  the  walk. 

We  at  once  adjourned  to  the  rear  lawn, 
the  ladies  taking  seats  on  a  veranda  over- 
looking it,  and  I  produced  the  apparatus 
for  the  lesson.  It  consisted  of  an  eight- 
ounce  lancewood  rod,  to  which  was 
attached  at  the  extreme  butt  a  multiply- 
ing reel  containing  seventy  yards  of  light 
line,  an  ordinary 
black  shoe- button 
and  a  leather  strap 
about  three  and  a 
half  feet  long,  with 
a  buckle  on  one 
end.  Stillman 
looked  at  these 
things  in  wonder, 
but  at  my  request 
removed  his  coat, 
and  I  meantime 
tied  the  shoe  but- 
ton to  the  free 
end  of  the  line 
and  hung  the 
strap  on  the  fence. 

"Now,  Stillman,"  I  said,  "come  here 
and  watch  and  listen,  and  I  will  try  and 
make  plain  to  you  how  it  is  done.  The 
expert  fly-caster  can  operate  with  either 
hand,  but  the  beginner,  of  course,  should 
use  his  right  until  he  has  acquired  per- 
fect control  of  rod  and  line. 

"  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  elbow  of  the  rod  arm,  be 
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it  right  or  left,  is  to  rest  against  the  side 
and  is  to  be  kept  there,  and  the  move- 
ment in  casting  is  to  be  confined  to  the 
forearm  and  wrist.  The  first  position 
therefore  is  this — elbow  against  side, 
forearm  extended  forward  and  upward 
at  an  angle  approximately  thirty-five 
degrees,  rod  grasped  firmly  but  easily 
around  middle  of  handle  above  reel,  with 
back  of  hand  turned  to  the  right,  and 
extending  forward  and  upward  at  same 
angle  as  forearm. 

"  Now  we  will  disregard  the  line  alto- 
g'ether  for  a  time  until  we  get  the  rod 
motion  fully  in  hand.  So,  starting  from 
the  position  just  described,  which  we 
TA^ill  call  'first  position,'  for  the  'first 
^notion,'  which  is  also  called  the  'back- 
cast,'  we  raise  the  forearm  without  mov- 
ing the  wrist  until  the  rod  points  directly 
upward;  then,  by  turning  the  wrist  back- 
ward until  the  rod  is  pointing  backward 
over  our  shoulder  and  upward  at  an 
angle,  as  in  the  first  position,  of  thirty- 
five  degrees,  we  come  to  the  'second 
position.'  The  next,  and  'second  move- 
ment,' also  called  the  'forecast'  or 
"forward  cast,'  consists  in  reversing  the 
first  by  bringing  the  rod  to  an  upright 
position  by  a  forward  turn  of  the  wrist 
and  continuing  it  by  extending  the  fore- 
arm until  we  bring  arm,  wrist  and  rod 
into  '  first  position  '  again.  These  two 
positions  and  motions  embrace  about  all 
there  is  in  fly-casting,  so  far  as  the  rod  is 
concerned." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  said  Stillman,  who  had 
been  paying  very  close  attention.  "  I  be- 
lieve I  can  do  it.     Let  me  try." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "come  on  and 
show  your  metal." 

He  came  up,  took  the  rod,  dropped 
easily  into  the  first  position,  made  the 
first  motion  and  missed  the  second  po- 
sition by  raising  his  elbow  from  his 
side  and  thereby  dropping  the  point  of 
the  rod  until  it  extended  horizontally  be- 
hind him.  This  corrected,  he  executed 
the  second  movement  and  brought  arm 
and  rod  back  to  first  position  again 
without  blunder,  and  after  a  few  trials 
was  able  to  execute  both  movements 
•and  strike  both  positions  with  but  little 
trouble. 

"  You  are  doing  so  well,  Stillman, 
that  I  think  we  can  now  consider  the 
part  the  line  plays  in  the  game,"  and 
taking  the  rod  at  "first  position,"  I  be- 
gan "  whipping  out  "  the  line  by  means 
of  the  two  motions  we  have  considered. 


unreeling  a  bit  each  time  the  first  posi- 
tion was  reached  by  taking  hold  of  it 
near  the  reel  with  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  left  hand  and  running  it  off  by  an 
outward  anddownward  motion  of  theleft 
arm  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  retain- 
ing the  end  of  the  loop  thus  made  be- 
tween thumb  and  forefinger  until  the 
first  motion  had  progressed  far  enough 
to  get  the  free  end  of  the  line  well 
started  in  its  backward  swing ;  then,  on 
releasing  the  loop,  the  momentum  of 
the  line  took  up  the  slack  and  the  rod 
went  back  to  second  position  with  the 
line  well  straightened  out  in  the  rear  and 
lengthened  by  the  amount  I  had  run  off 
in  the  loop.  I  kept  this  up  until  about 
ten  yards  of  line  had  been  run  off,  ex- 
plaining the  different  steps  meantime 
and  impressing  the  fact  that  even  in 
getting  out  the  line  extreme  care  is  to 
be  used  regarding  the  correctness  of 
both  motions  and  positions.  Stillman 
watched  this  very  closely,  and  I  was  not 
surprised  when  he  broke  in  with : 

"  Here,  that's  easy  enough.  Let  me 
see  if  I  can  do  it,"  and  I  thereupon 
reel  in  the  line,  hand  him  the  rod  and 
stand  aside  in  his  favor.  He  takes  first 
position,  strips  a  couple  of  feet  from 
the  reel  with  his  left  hand,  makes  the 
first  motion,  finds  the  loop  taken  up 
and  the  line  straight  as  second  position 
is  reached,  and  then  brings  rod  back 
again  to  first  position.  He  repeats  the 
process  successfully  until  he  has  gotten 
out  about  six  or  seven  yards  of  line, 
when,  as  he  makes  his  forward  cast  for 
first  position,  up  comes  his  elbow,  out 
goes  his  arm,  and  in  his  effort  to  throw 
the  line  out  ahead  he  strikes  an  atti- 
tude that  resembles  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning  as  much  as  anything  else. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Stillman,"  I  laughed,  "  I 
knew  you  would  do  it.  They  all  do  at 
first.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  begin- 
ner to  acquire  confidence  enough  in  the 
power  of  a  light  rod  so  that  he  will 
trust  it  to  handle  a  line,  but  insists,  as 
you  have  just  done,  on  trying  to  aid  it 
by  giving  it  a  good  strong  throw  for- 
ward. Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
you  do  that  you  deprive  the  rod  of  its 
power,  and  will  be  unable  to  get  your  line 
out  at  all.  As  your  rod  comes  forward 
in  making  your  forward  cast,  or  second 
motion,  it  is  bent  backward  by  the 
weight  and  resistance  of  the  line,  and 
at  the  moment  your  forearm,  wrist,  and 
butt  of  rod  reach  the  first  position,  the 
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rod  itself  is  curved  backward  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  does  not  get  into  first  posi- 
tion with  the  butt  and  your  forearm 
until  it  has  straightened  itself  out,  and 
it  is  in  this  straightening  process  that 
the  power  of  a  light  rod  to  handle  a 
long  line  lies.  Now  let  me  show  you. 
I  make  the  back  cast,  give  the  line  time, 
while  at  second  position,  to  straighten 
well  out  behind,  then  make  my  forward 
cast,  or  second  motion,  and  stop  hand, 
wrist,  and  butt  of  rod  in  first  position 
and  hold  it  there  while  that  springy 
piece  of  lancewood  takes  leave  of  its 
curved  form  and  straightens  itself  out 
into  first  position  with  a  snap  which  will 
send  a  line  and  a  set  of  flies  almost  any 
distance  over  the  water.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  try  to  throw  the  line 
out  by  force,  you  get  the  rod  in  such  a 
position  that  this  spring  or  snap  is  neu- 
tralized, and  you  are  in  about  the  same 
predicament  you  would  be  with  your 
line  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stiff  stick. 
Now  try  it  again." 

But  the  result  is  the  same.  Up  and 
outward  goes  the  arm,  regardless  of  cor- 
rect position,  and  down  comes  the  line 
within  half  its  length.  A  second  and 
a  third  trial  bring  no  better  results,  so  I 
get  my  strap  off  the  fence  and,  putting  it 
under  Stillman's  left  arm,  buckle  it 
firmly  around  his  waist  and  over  the 
right  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  and  tell 
him  to  try  it  again.  This  he  proceeds 
to  do,  and,  being  unable  to  follow  his  in- 
clination and  throw  rod  and  arm  forward, 
he  not  only  gets  the  eight  yards  of  line 
out  straight  and  true,  but  gradually  in- 
creases it  until  he  is  handling  at  least 
twelve  yards  with  ease. 

By  this  time  the  late  twilight  had  be- 
gun to  fade  and  we  adjourned  to  the  house 
and  discussed  and  completed  our  plans 
for  the  following  Saturday  over  our 
cigars. 

Seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  that 
day  saw  Stillman,  attired  in  old  clothes, 
flannel  shirt  and  slouch  hat,  standing 
guard  over  a  large  lunch  basket  on  the 
station  platform,  awaiting  my  arrival ; 
and  the  bright  look  in  his  face  as  he 
greeted  me,  laden  with  rod  case  and 
willow  hamper,  the  latter  containing 
lunch  pail,  tackle  box,  landing  net  and 
rubber  coat  and  blanket,  gave  me  full 
assurance  that  the  day  had  much  in 
store  for  him.  A  few  moments  later 
fo^^nd  us  comfortably  ensconced  in  a 
double   seat  in  the   smoker,  our   traps 


carefully  deposited  in  the  corner,  our 
pipes  giving  off  volumes  of  fragrant 
smoke,  and  we,  fully  at  peace  with  the 
world,  rushing  along  behind  the  great 
pufifing  engine  toward  the  little  village 
where  we  were  to  take  our  boat  and 
begin  active  operations. 

The  first  person  we  saw  as  we  stepped 
from  the  train  was  Frank.  Frank,  hale 
and  hardy  after  his  fifty  years  of  life 
spent  mostly  on  the  water,  genial,  com- 
panionable and  willing,  acquainted  with 
the  bass,  their  habits  and  lurking  places, 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  put  one  in  the 
way  of  making  a  good  catch  if  the  con- 
ditions made  it  possible.  If  honest  effort 
in  the  interest  of  one's  employers,  unsel- 
fishly exerted,  ever  brings  contentment 
and  peace  during  life's  declining  years, 
old  age  to  Frank  should  be  a  period  of 
highest  earthly  enjoyment. 

Stillman  seated  himself  in  the  bow 
from  choice,  and  after  I  had  stowed  my- 
self away  in  the  stern,  Frank  took  his 
place  at  the  oarsand  beganpuUing  quiet- 
ly up  the  river  toward  the  bars  where, 
on  many  a  morning  like  this,  the  vicious 
snap  of  a  hungry  bass  had  sent  a  shock 
over  the  light  rod  and  aroused  in  me  a 
feeling  of  expectancy  that  was  only  dis- 
sipated when  the  line  was  reeled  in  for 
the  last  time  as  the  shadows  of  ap- 
proaching night  warned  me  that  all 
things,  even  a  day  of  bass  fishing,  must 
have  an  end. 

Trailing  our  leaders  through  the 
water  in  order  to  have  them  well  soft- 
ened, and  in  consequence  less  liable  to 
breakage,  we  approached  the  first  bar, 
and  Stillman,  who  was  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
pectancy, responded  to  my  "  Now,  old 
man,  get  ready,"  in  short  order,  and 
with  a  look  of  stern  determination  on 
his  face,  began  whipping  out  his  line. 
He  did  very  well  until  he  had  played 
out  about  five  yards,  and  then,  in  at- 
tempting to  make  his  back-cast  before 
the  leader  showed  above  the  water,  he 
brought  line,  leader,  and  flies  in  a  mass 
against  the  rod,  and  the  result  was  as 
beautiful  a  "  bunch  "  as  one  often  sees. 

"  Now,  Stillman,"  I  began,  as  he  a  lit- 
tle impatiently,  I  fear,  was  untangling 
the  snarl,  "  patience  is  as  much  of  a  vir- 
tue in  fly-fishing  as  in  anything  else, 
so  just  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  cool 
and  take  things  as  they  come.  Bunch- 
ing comes  to  the  best  of  us,  and  you 
must  expect  your  full  share.  However, 
if  you  will  remember  and  never  start 
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your  back-cast  until  your  leader  begins 
to  show  above  the  water,  and  then  al- 
ways give  line  and  leader  time  to 
straighten  out  behind  you  before  start- 
ing your  forward  cast,  you  will  avoid 
lots  of  trouble." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  picking  out  the  last 
tangle,  "  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  but 
this  confounded  leader  and  all  these 
flies  present  a  very  different  problem 
from  the  shoe  button.  I  don't  believe  I 
can  ever  learn  to  handle  it  in  the 
world." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  I  replied  encour- 
agingly; "  just  keep  at  it  and  you  will 
master  it  before  you  know  it." 

And  keep  at  ithe  did,  sometimes  get- 
ting his  line  out  fairly  well  and  then 
again  losing  control  altogether  by  de- 
laying his  cast  too  long,  or  getting  it 
into  numberless  tangles  by  starting  it 
too  quickly,  but,  to  his  credit  be  it  said, 
keeping  his  temper  beautifully  through 
it  all.  Just  before  noon,  after  we  had 
whipped  over  several  likely  bars  (from 
which  I  had  taken  four  nice  bass).  Still- 
man  struck  one,  and  after  a  lively  fight 
led  him  into  the  net,  and  his  exclama- 
tion of  "  I've  got  him ! "  as  he  was  handed 
into  the  boat,  assured  me  that  another 
convert  had  been  made  and  that  Still- 
man  would  never  recover  from  that  first 
bite  of  a  black  bass. 

The  afternoon  brought  him  varying 
success  in  handling  his  tackle,  but  the 
capture  of  another  fish  about  three 
o'clock  made  him  careless,  and  within  a 
minute  after  he  had  resumed  casting  I 
was  startled  by  an  outcry  from  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and,  looking  quickly  that 


way,  saw  Stillman,  with  body  and  head 
encircled  by  loops  of  leader  and  line  and 
a  bright  red  fly  dangling  from  his  ear, 
throwing  his  hands  and  arms  around 
wildly  and  crying  :  "  I'm  hooked  ;  I'm 
hooked." 

"Well,  old  fellow,"  I  laughed,  "you 
have  hooked  a  good  big  one  this  time, 
and  I  think  we  had  better  go  ashore  and 
take  no  chances  of  losing  him  by  trying 
to  land  him  out  here." 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  it's  funny  to 
have  one  of  those  hooks  through  one's 
ear,"  growled  Stillman  so  savagely  that 
I  thought  best  to  keep  quiet,  and,  as 
soon  as  Frank  had  put  us  ashore,  pro- 
ceeded to  extract  the  offending  hook. 
The  barb  had  gone  clear  through  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
strip  the  hook  from  the  leader,  remove 
the  feathers  and  windings,  and,  after 
scraping  the  shank  clean,  pull  it  right 
on  through.  Stillman  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  I  showed  him  the  hook  and 
assured  him  that  nothing  serious  would 
result,  but  he  did  not  entirely  recover 
his  equanimity  until  we  had  bidden 
Frank  good  bye  and  were  speeding 
swiftly  homeward  on  the  train.  Then 
it  was  that  he  turned  to  me,  slowly  re- 
moving his  cigar  from  his  lips,  and, 
speaking  with  deliberation,  said  : 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  saw  a  big- 
ger lunkhead  try  to  use  a  fly  rod  than 
your  humble  servant,  and  you  probably 
think  that  he  will  never  make  a  success 
of  it,  but  I  can  tell  you,  old  man,  that  it 
appeals  to  me  as  royal  sport,  and  I  am 
going  to  master  it  yet." 

And  he  did. 
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IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  describe  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
That  would  take  a  book — a  big  one. 
Moreover,  it  has  already  been  done. 
The  purpose  is  simpler  ;  it  is  to  describe 
a  tramp  through  it. 

One  gets  there,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
by  leaving  the  train  at  the  forlorn  little 
town  of  Cinnabar.  On  a  certain  Mon- 
day morning,  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  we  all  tumbled  out  of  the  train 
there  and  into  the  stages,  or,  rather,  all 
but  one  very  tall  young  gentleman  with 
a  turn  for  walking,  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  it  on  foot. 

Now,  to  walk  successfully  one  must 
attend  to  certain  details.  The  most 
important  detail  is  one's  dress.  The 
common  mistake  is  to  wear  too  heavy 
clothing  and  too  much.  This  is  disas- 
trous. Better  venture  upon  the  trip,  as 
I  did,  wearing  the  lightest  undercloth- 
ing, a  summer  traveling  suit,  a  straw 
hat,  and  light  shoes.  A  special  cau- 
tion is  needed  against  heavy  shoes. 
They  have  wrecked  many  a  promising 
expedition.  It  is  much  better  to  go 
tripping  daintily  along,  picking  one's 
way,  if  need  be,  than  to  wear  tiresome 
clod-hopper  shoes,  and  step  on  every 
sharp  stone  you  see.  In  my  hand  I 
carried  a  light  umbrella  (to  kill  rattle- 
snakes and  frighten  off  bears)  and  a 
modest  little  paper  bundle,  in  my 
pocket  a  package  of  soda  crackers,  in 
my  heart  many  things.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  very  light.  This  is  also  impor- 
tant. 

On  the  whole,  I  found  this  equipment 
very  satisfactory.  Occasionally  I  was  a 
trifle  too  cold  and  occasionally  a  trifle 
too  hot,  but  on  the  average  I  was  very 
comfortable. 


Cinnabar  is  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Park.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from 
there  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  It 
took  me  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  to 
walk  it. 

The  road  enters  the  Park  at  Gardiner 
through  a  rocky  and  picturesque  gorge. 
It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  I  found  myself  on  the  top  of 
a  plateau  above  the  river  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
It  is  quite  a  settlement.  The  tourists 
have  the  biggest  building,  the  hotel,  a 
yellowish  green  and  rather  characterless 
affair,  on  one  side  of  the  parade  ground, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  Uncle  Sam  is 
the  chief  tenant,  the  military  post  con- 
sisting of  a  dozen  or  more  buildings. 
They  have  bright  red  roofs  and  stand 
side  by  side,  after  the  fashion  of  sol- 
diers. The  parade  ground  itself  is  an 
attractive  bit  of  open  sand,  several  acres 
in  extent,  and  rests  on  this  shelf  of  a 
plateau  above  the  river.  Back  of  it — 
that  is,  to  the  west — rise  the  white  and 
glistening  terraces  of  the  hot  springs. 
In  front  is  the  gorge.  Surrounding  it 
there  is  a  grand  circle  of  mountains. 
One  has  the  sensation  of  being  literally 
in  the  lap  of  nature.  The  dust  subsides, 
and  one  turns  to  the  investigation  of 
the  hot  springs.  It  is  a  weird  place. 
One  picks  one's  way  among  the  unique, 
the  grotesque,  perhaps  the  terrible. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  hotel  there  are  a 
number  of  sinister-looking  openings,  in 
evident  communication  with  the  nether 
world.  They  would  swallow  one  with- 
out the  least  compunction.  Some  are 
explorable,  but  the  results  would  be 
small,  a  probable  total  of  darkness,  dirt, 
bad  odors,  and  bruised  extremities. 
Avoiding  these  pitfalls,    one   turns   to 
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the  west,  makes  one's  way  among 
streams  of  almost  boiling  water  up  a 
gentle  slope  and  stands  in  the  near 
presence  of  the  famous  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs. 

What  shall  one  say  of  them  ?  The 
first  effect  is  disappointing.  In  truth, 
so  is  the  last.  Dickens  would  have  said 
that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  up 
all  night.  In  the  disappointment  one 
does  not  at  first  realize  the  beauty  of 
Minerva  Terrace  and  Jupiter  Terrace 
and  other  stalking  grounds  of  the  gods. 
But  gradually  better  counsels  prevail. 
One's  appreciation  adjusts  itself,  and 
one  spends  a  happy  afternoon  in  ex- 
ploring the  springs. 

The  first  celebrity  encountered  is  the 
Liberty  Cap,  a  curious,  conical  mass  of 
sinter,  some  fifty  feet  high  and  twenty 
feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  is  built  up 
of  overlapping  layers,  and  has  evident- 
ly been  the  crater  of  a  very  respectable 
hot  spring.  Now  it  is  dry,  and  crumbles 
before  the  elements.  The  general  color 
tone  is  a  good  old  ivory.  Above,  it  is 
au  naturel.  Below,  it  rises  from  a 
smooth  white  floor,  pounded  hard  by 
the  broad  soles  and  martial  tread  of 
hundreds  of  excursionists. 

Back  of  the  Liberty  Cap  there  is  an- 
other and  a  smaller  cone,  the  Devil's 
Thumb.  The  art  of  naming  is  still 
somewhat  crude  in  the  West.  Passing 
this,  one  comes  to  the  Hot  Springs 
proper.  These  rise,  terrace  after  ter- 
race, some  thirteen  in  all,  and  spread 
themselves  over  nearly  two  hundred 
acres  of  ground.  The  terraces  are  re- 
treating in  form  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
broader  above  than  below.  This  per- 
mits many  beautiful  shapes.  Some- 
times they  extend  in  long  lines,  like  a 
heavily  carved  marble  cornice.  Some- 
times it  is  a  succession  of  fluted  stems, 
and  one  can  find  the  lily  of  both  France 
and  of  Florence.  Frequently  the  terrace 
rounds  into  a  pedestal-supported  bowl, 
and  one  stands  before  a  baptismal  font 
or  perhaps  a  pulpit.  Pools  of  bubbling, 
boiling  water  rest  on  the  top  of  the  ter- 
races. Their  outlines  are  a  succession 
of  graceful  curves  ;  their  sides  the  rest- 
ing place  of  dainty  forms  of  stone 
bubbles  and  of  mineral  turf.  Their 
depths  are  the  home  of  pure,  intense 
color.  For  the  most  part  this  is  blue  ; 
sometimes  it  is  green,  more  rarely 
amber.  It  is  a  very  live  color,  and  one, 
in  an  artistic  sense,  feasts  upon  it. 


Meanwhile  one  is  getting  further  up 
the  hill.  The  water  is  wanting.  One 
stands  in  the  presence  of  a  suspended 
activity.  The  crumbling  sinter,  built 
into  well-defined  ridges  and  running  in 
all  directions,  bears  witness  of  the  past. 
These  volcanic  activities  are  as  shifting 
as  one's  own  mood.  They  advance  and 
retreat,  increase  and  decrease,  appear 
and  disappear,  and  all  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  Do  we  speak  of  the 
eternal  mountains  t  It  is  a  misnomer. 
The  forces  of  nature  are  forever  remov- 
ing them  and  casting  them  into  the  sea. 

It  was  Monday  night,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  back  in  Livingston  to  start 
eastward  by  Saturday  night.  This  left 
but  five  days  in  which  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  Park.     The  stage  takes  six. 

I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to 
walk.  I  suggested  that  I  had  walked 
many  miles  in  the  South  and  in  Switzer- 
land. That  might  be,  they  said,  but  in 
the  Yellowstone  the  climate  does  not 
permit  it.  The  American  climate  needs 
broad  shoulders.  I  had  eight  thousand 
miles  of  it  during  the  summer,  and  the 
number  of  consequences  for  which  it  is 
held  responsible  is  truly  appalling.  The 
hotel  people  added  a  pathetic  tale  of 
a  young  Englishman  who  had  left  a 
bundle  there  a  few  weeks  before  and 
had  never  returned  for  it. 

Thus  edified  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  said 
in  my  haste  something  about  all  men. 

Tuesday  I  woke  early,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Jonathan  Edwards  in  me 
was  also  very  wide  awake.  Puritan 
blood  is  stubborn.  It  is  a  red  flag  to  be 
told  you  cannot  do  a  thing  that  you 
know  you  can  do.  A  few  minutes  after 
seven  I  spread  my  wings  and  flew  into 
the  sweet  morning  air.  The  sun  was 
shining  gloriously.  Each  breath  was 
an  inspiration.  On  general  principles, 
I  believe  my  feet  touched  the  ground 
from  time  to  time,  but  my  memory  is 
rather  that  of  swimming  through  the 
air,  of  floating  over  a  series  of  low  ridges, 
of  rising  through  a  picturesque  gorge, 
and  of  stopping,  quite  in  surprise,  at  a 
rocky  pass  known  as  the  Golden  Gate, 
to  find  that  I  had  gone  four  miles  in  a 
little  over  fifty  minutes.  The  road 
through  the  gorge  is  almost  Alpine  in  its 
beauty.  One  must  pause  a  moment  and 
look  over  the  stone  parapet  at  the  side, 
down  into  the  rushing  stream  below  and 
back  through  the  rocky  walls,  upon  a 
group  of  noble  mountains. 
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Beyond  the  Gate,  a  new  experience. 
One  comes  upon  a  spacious  mountain 
prairie — Swan  Lake  Basin — hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  as  lofty  as 
^tna.  A  cold  wind  is  blowing.  The 
blood  goes  rushing  through  the  veins. 
The  exhilaration  increases.  It  is  a 
mood  requiring  action;  one  can  scarce- 
ly help  running.  One  spreads  one's 
hands  and  salutes  the  morning  and  the 
universe.  It  is  Ave  Maria — Hail  to  the 
Great  Mother!  One  finds  one's  self. 
One  becomes  a  king.  The  kingdom  is 
all  Nature.  An  occasional  tent  speaks 
of  human  occupancy,  but  they  are  too 
far  apart  to  crowd.  A  wagon  passes, 
but  it  is  too  small  to  interfere.  The 
great,  dominant,  unchangeable  thing  is 
Nature. 

Imagine  the  vulgarity  of  having  a 
guide  with  you  at  such  a  moment,  pour- 
ing statistics  into  your  ears! 

The  road  passes  into  the  forest,  skirt- 
ing Obsidian  Cliff,  a  steep  mountain  of 
volcanic  glass,  and  making  its  way  along 
the  borders  of  the  beaver  lakes.  At 
high  noon — the  contracting  parties  be  • 
ing  Nature  and  myself — I  rubbed  my 
eyes.  And  the  occasion  was  this :  I 
stood  before  the  tents  of  the  Norris 
lunch  station.  I  had  walked  twenty- 
two  miles  in  less  than  five  hours.  At 
least  they  said  it  was  twenty-two  miles, 
and  my  watch  said  it  was  less  than  five 
hours.  I  think  the  real  distance  may 
be  eighteen  miles.  The  discrepancy 
is  chargeable  to  that  generalization 
which  I  reached  the  night  before. 

As  an  introduction  to  geyserdom,  the 
Norris  Basin  is  full  of  interest,  but  after 
the  Upper  Basin  it  seems  quite  ordi- 
nary. The  Norris  geysers  are  all  small, 
mere  sprouting  hot  springs,  yet  they 
come  upon  one  like  old  friends,  recalling 
past  lessons  in  geology  and  Bunsen's 
theories.  It  seemed  wonderful  then 
that  the  old  Heidelberg  doctor  should 
have  crossed  over  to  Iceland,  and  with 
his  accurate  French  thermometers  and 
his  admirable  German  patience  should 
have  found  out  why  the  geysers  spout 
and  play  with  such  regularity. 

It  is  another  five  hours'  walk  from  the 
lunch  station  to  the  Fountain  Hotel. 
The  road  crosses  a  broad  prairie,  and 
then  follows  the  Gibbon  River  through 
a  fine  canon,  past  the  beautiful  Gibbon 
Falls,  and  over  a  series  of  wooden  bridges 
to  the  valley  of  the  Firehole  River. 
Here  one  passes  a   permanent  canton- 


ment of  soldiers,  and  then  crosses  a 
dismal  flat,  half  prairie  and  half  marsh, 
to  the  Fountain  Hotel.  This  last 
stretch  of  road  seemed  quite  intermi- 
nable, for  by  that  time  the  tramp  was 
very  tired. 

At  the  hotel  I  had  occasion  to  repeat 
my  generalization.  I  also  met  with 
some  discourtesy.  Although  disinter- 
ested, they  prefer  that  you  should  come 
in  the  regular  way — by  the  stage.  But 
by  this  time  one  is  philosophic.  After 
dinner,  when  one  is  no  longer  wet — it 
had  rained  in  the  afternoon — and  tired 
and  hungry,  and  one  sits  before  the 
great  log  fire  in  the  hall  chatting  with 
one's  fellow  tourists,  there  comes  a  sense 
of  comfort  and  contentments©  profound 
that  one  is  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
thought  of  that  poor  Mammoth  Springs 
saddle  horse  that  cannot  travel  in  a  day 
as  far  as  a  city  man  can  walk,  or,  indeed, 
by  any  other  Yellowstone  improbability. 

Wednesday  morning  a  heavy  mantle 
of  fog  and  steam  hung  over  the  entire 
dismal  marsh,  and  produced  a  very 
wash-day  sensation.  The  location  of 
the  hotel  is  bad.  It  is  too  intimate  with 
the  geysers.  The  road  leading  away 
from  it  and  to  the  Upper  Basin  is  also 
very  hydropathic.  It  meanders  among 
waters,  hot  and  cold.  It  is  better  when 
the  Firehole  River  is  reached,  and  best 
of  all  at  Hell's  Half-Acre.  There  the 
great  clouds  of  steam  risnig  from  the 
Excelsior  Geyser  and  the  other  pools 
piled  up  their  whiteness  against  an  in- 
tensely clear  blue  sky. 

The  beauty  of  these  giant  pools  of 
boiling  water  is  terrible.  You  cross  the 
Firehole  River  on  a  foot-bridge.  The 
river  itself  is  steaming.  You  wander 
among  the  pools.  You  lose  yourself  in 
clouds  of  steam.  A  constant  booming 
is  in  your  ears.  In  the  obscurity  you 
almost  run  into  a  pool.  You  back  off, 
only  to  stumble  upon  three  sinister  fig- 
ures. You  shudder.  They  may  catch 
you  and  throw  you  into  the  boiling  cal- 
dron. There  is  no  one  to  prevent. 
Your  blood  runs  hot  and  cold.  The 
wind  carries  the  steam  in  another  di- 
rection. Your  evil  spirits  are  only  three 
campers.  You  laugh,  but  there  is  a 
shiver  in  the  laugh.  It  counts  nothing 
that  you  have  known  better  all  along. 
The  place  has  seized  upon  your  imagi- 
nation. You  are  living  in  a  grotesque 
and  abnormal  world.  You  come  to  ex- 
pect grotesque  and  abnormal  things  to 
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happen.  You  stand  and  look  into  the 
deep  pool  of  the  Excelsior.  Its  troubled 
waters  are  blue  and  boiling.  They  are 
some  fifteen  feet  below  you.  The  walls 
of  the  caldron  are  roughly  perpendicu- 
lar. They  have  the  appearance  of  a 
cliff  seen  at  some  distance.  You  catch 
but  occasional  glimpses  of  these  details. 
Great  volumes  of  steam  are  constantly 
rising  above  the  bubbling  incantations. 
You  are  in  the  presence  of  a  noisy  mys- 
tery. It  has  a  curious  fascination.  It 
is  horrible,  but  you  go  nearer  and 
nearer — to  the  very  brink,  indeed — and 
you  are  tempted  to  throw  yourself  in, 
much  as  you  would  be  tempted  to  jump 
from  a  high  tower.  One  can  only  resist 
this  evil  gravitation  by  a  strong  effort. 
I  drew  back,  fighting  my  way  against 
the  opposing  horror.  I  ran  down  the 
slope,  across  the  foot-bridge,  and  back 
to  the  stage  road.  In  my  heart  I  felt  a 
child's  glee  to  find  myself  in  God's  world 
again,  and  to  see  the  sun  shining. 

But  the  road  has  quieter  beauties  also. 
It  follows  the  river,  sometimes  along 
the  bank,  sometimes  makmg  little  de- 
tours through  the  forest.  A  silver  fox 
ambled  across  the  road  and  through  the 
timber  with  that  amiable  gait  peculiar  to 
his  family.  He  was  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, but  distrustful.  He  was  in  a  hurry 
to  be  off. 

At  the  Upper  Basin,  one  is  in  the 
heart  of  geyserdom  par  excellence. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  wonderful 
spouters  whose  names  are  known  the 
world  over.  They  are  eloquent  spout- 
ers, speaking  a  universal  language  and 
telling  of  eternal  law  under  their  ap- 
parent caprice.  A  footpath  wanders 
here  and  there,  and  takes  the  traveler 
where  he  most  wants  to  go.  The  sun  is 
shining.  The  formations  covering  the 
low  slopes  near  the  river  are  white  and 
glistening.  The  steam  is  too  tenuous 
to  hide  the  view  ;  the  world  becomes  ob- 
jective again.  There  are  things  to  be  in- 
vestigated. Even  the  guidebook  is  no 
longer  offensive.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  how  often  the  different  geysers  go 
off,  and  how  long  their  eruptions  last, 
and  how  high  the  water  is  thrown. 
There  are  the  Castle  and  the  Beehive, 
the  Lion  and  the  Lioness,  the  Giant  and 
the  Giantess,  the  Grand  and  the  Splen- 
did— in  a  word,  the  appropriate  and  the 
inappropriate.  Best  of  all,  there  is  Old 
Faithful.  He  is  a  model  geyser.  Once 
every   hour,    or,    to  be  more    accurate, 


once  every  sixty-five  minutes,  he  goes 
off,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  he 
does  it  well.  He  sends  the  boiling, 
steaming  water  up  into  the  transparent 
ether  as  high  as  a  tall  church  steeple. 
The  fountain  plays  for  several  minutes. 
In  Le  Conte's  Geology  there  is  a  picture 
of  the  geyser  in  action,  and  a  man  run- 
ning away  from  it,  in  evident  alarm. 
Underneath  is  the  legend  :  "  Old  Faith- 
ful (after  Hayden)."  In  college  days 
we  used  to  omit  the  parentheses,  and 
take  the  frightened  individual  to  be  the 
good  old  Doctor. 

The  regulation  tourists  spend  the  day 
at  the  Upper  Basin  and  go  back  to  the 
Fountain  Hotel  for  the  night,  a  poor 
arrangement,  except  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  receiving  teller.  It  makes 
them  travel  over  the  same  stretch  of 
road  three  times.  By  avoiding  this,  I 
gained  a  day  on  the  stage  people. 

It  is  about  eighteen  miles  over  to  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  to  the  Thumb  lunch 
station.  The  tourists  who  leave  the 
Fountain  Hotel  on  the  second  morning 
stop  there  for  luncheon,  and  then  go 
eighteen  miles  further  on  to  the  Lake 
Hotel  for  the  night.  I  meant  to  reach 
the  Lake  Hotel  Wednesday  evening  by 
taking  a  rowboat  from  the  Thumb,  or, 
failing  in  this,  to  stop  at  the  lunch  sta- 
tion over  night.  At  the  Upper  Basin 
they  told  me  there  was  no  rowboat  at 
the  Thumb,  and  that  no  one  stopped 
there  over  night;  that  even  the  servants 
went  to  the  Lake  Hotel.  This  sounded 
improbable.  Even  a  gentleman  is  not 
apt  to  send  his  servants  off  eighteen 
miles  every  night  to  sleep,  much  less 
a  corporation  avowedly  on  the  make. 
When  I  got  to  the  Lake  Station,  about 
five  o'clock,  I  found  a  rowboat  and  a 
printed  tariff  of  charges.  I  also  found 
that  the  three  servants  stopped  there 
permanently ;  but  this,  I  believe,  was 
the  last  official  untruth  I  met  in  the 
Yellowstone.  I  stopped  asking  ques- 
tions. 

In  a  quiet  way  the  walk  was  very 
pleasant.  The  road  lay  through  the  for- 
est, and  passed  over  the  Continental 
Divide  by  inclines  so  gentle  as  seldom 
to  be  tiresome.  At  one  point  there  is  a 
fine  outlook — the  Shoshone  view — which 
takes  in  a  vast  extent  of  forest  and 
mountain,  with  the  beautiful  Shoshone 
Lake  in  the  distance.  It  was  pleasant, 
too,  descending  toward  the  Yellowstone, 
with  the  long  afternoon  shadows  lying 
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across  the  path  and  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  water  from  between  the  trees. 
The  Thumb  lunch  station  is  beautifully 
located  on  a  gentle  slope  of  ground  ris- 
ing directly  from  the  lake.  All  along 
the  shore  are  numerous  hot  springs,  the 
possible  cones  of  extinct  geysers.  They 
form  little  mounds  above  the  line  of 
shingle  ;  sometimes  they  are  nearly  or 
quite  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  forming  tiny  peninsulas  and  isl- 
ands. Occasionally  they  are  entirely 
submerged  and  show  themselves  only 
by  bubbles.  One  can  easily  catch  fish 
in  the  lake,  and,  turning,  cook  them  in 
the  boiling  water  of  the  springs.  Near 
by  are  the  famous  paint  pots,  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  Park,  seething  masses  of 
pink  and  red  and  brown  and  green  and 
yellow,  each  distinct  in  form  and  color, 
pure  monochromatic  mud  pies,  stirring 
themselves. 

It  is  fortunate  to  reach  the  lake  at 
sundown,  and  later  to  have  the  moon, 
for  then  one  sees  the  lake  at  its  best.  It 
is  almost  Italian  in  its  beauty,  a  broad 
stretch  of  clear  water,  a  few  low  wooded 
islands,  a  range  of  hills  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  back  of  them  a  line  of  lofty 
mountains,  still  white  with  snow.  At 
sunset,  in  the  gloaming,  by  moonlight, 
it  is  very  beautiful. 

I  had  to  give  up  the  project  of  rowing 
around  to  the  Lake  Hotel.  The  people 
at  the  Thumb  seemed  afraid  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  only  thing  that  could  happen, 
a  sudden  breeze,  would  do  no  harm  to  a 
steady-going  rowboat.  But  there  still 
lingers  about  the  Yellowstone  some  of 
the  mysterious  terror  that  sprang  out 
of  the  fever  and  hardships  of  the  first 
explorers.  A  corporal  and  private  are 
stationed  near  the  lunch  station,  and  the 
private  did  offer  to  row  me,  but  when 
the  corporal  remarked  that  he  had  much 
better  stay  at  home  and  get  sobered  up 
for  once  in  his  life,  I  concluded  that  I 
did  not  want  him  to.  So  I  stopped  there 
for  the  night. 

The  corporal  proved  a  good-hearted 
fellow.  He  told  me  quite  naively  that 
he  had  heard  a  professional  walker  was 
doing  the  Park  on  foot  for  a  wager,  and 
they  aU  allowed  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  it  ! 

It  is  always  cold  at  the  Thumb  during 
the  night.  Water  froze  to  an  apprecia- 
ble thickness  inside  one  of  the  tents. 
We  were  glad  to  spend  the  evening  in- 
doors, or  rather  in  canvases,  with  only 


occasional  glimpses  at  the  moon.  The 
company  was  democratic.  It  included 
the  entire  population  of  Thumb  Bay, 
six  in  all — the  corporal,  the  private,  the 
manager,  the  cook,  the  kitchen  boy  and 
a  contented  tramp.  We  were  not  with- 
out amusement.  We  played  a  noisy 
game  called  "  hearts."  We  had  sixteen 
candle-power  illumination  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  had  a  chandelier  made  of  four 
crossed  laths  tacked  together,  and  bear- 
ing two  lighted  candles  at  each  end. 
The  affair  was  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
cord  and  pulley  attached  to  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  tent.  In  effect  it  was  some- 
thing like  a  flattened  Christmas  tree. 

I  slept  in  a  tent  that  night,  and  had  the 
kitchen  boy  for  roommate.  The  moon- 
light made  the  walls  faintly  luminous. 
A  soft  glow  pervaded  everything.  One 
did  not  have  to  sleep  to  dream.  A  bear 
came  out  of  the  forest  and  snuffed 
around  the  tent  near  my  bed. 

The  next  morning  I  left  camp.  The 
road  skirted  the  lake  for  some  distance 
and  then  struck  off  through  the  forest. 
An  inquisitive  fawn  remarked  the  ex- 
pedition. The  walk  was  charming.  I 
wandered  off  among  ideal  footpaths, 
stopping  occasionally  to  gather  wild 
flowers  or  tiny  mountain  strawberries, 
[t  was  a  capital  place  to  go  sylvestering. 
The  road  lay  buried  so  deeply  in  the 
forest  that  it  should  have  been  the  haunt 
of  soine  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  game.  But 
none  appeared.  It  is  one  of  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  Yellowstone  that 
one  sees  so  few  animals.  One  hears  so 
much  about  them  that  one  comes  to  have 
a  vague  expectation  of  going  out  after 
breakfast  and  seeing  the  national  game 
pass  in  procession,  two  by  two,  and 
labeled  with  the  common  and  scientific 
names,  after  the  manner  of  the  trees  in 
Independence  Square.  But  nothing  so 
interesting  happens.  The  woods  and 
fields  are  silent. 

It  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
Thumb  to  the  Lake  Hotel,  and  it  took 
nearly  six  hours  to  walk  it.  After  leav- 
ing the  forest,  the  road  skirts  the  lake 
for  several  miles  in  approaching  the 
hotel  and  gives  many  beautiful  outlooks. 
One  gets  a  good  appetite  for  luncheon. 

The  road  leaves  the  lake  at  the  hotel 
and  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  for  another  eighteen  miles, 
until  the  Great  Falls  and  the  Canon 
Hotel  are  reached.  It  was  a  happy  after- 
noon's walk.    The  sun  was  shining.    The 
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air  was  cool  and  bracing.  It  was  a  delight 
simply  to  be  alive.  At  one  point,  all  the 
trees  had  lost  their  leaves  and  stood  out 
against  the  afternoon  sky  bare  and 
naked,  like  the  trees  in  Slocomb's  etch- 
ings. It  brought  a  curious  October  feel- 
ing. One  meets  numbers  of  camps  and 
campers.  Hunting  is  strictly  forbidden, 
so  that  fishing  is  the  only  outlet.  Th3 
fish  are  certainly  fine,  the  best  of  salmon 
trout,  great  spotted  beauties.  Looking 
upon  their  shining  freshness,  the  animal 
in  me  said  they  must  be  very  nice  to  eat. 
The  poet  in  me  said  they  were  much  too 
pretty  to  kill. 

Later,  when  the  sun  was  about  an  hour 
above  the  horizon,  the  forests  ceased 
altogether.  For  several  miles  the  road 
crossed  a  wide  plateau,  overlooking  the 
narrower  valley  along  the  river.  This 
was  the  best  part  of  the  walk.  The  all- 
out-doors  feeling  was  very  strong.  Pic- 
ture to  5^ourself  a  broad,  undulating 
plain,  without  a  single  tree,  extending 
for  miles  in  front  of  you,  back  of  you,  to 
the  left  of  you.  To  the  right,  the  ground 
falls  awa}'',  forming  steep  cliffs.  Below, 
there  is  a  green  and  level  meadow,  then 
the  Yellowstone,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank,  low,  rounded  hills.  The  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  line  of  forest.  Beyond 
rise  the  august  mountains.  Add  to  this 
the  great  vault  of  the  sky,  the  intense 
color  of  the  sunset,  the  absence  of  all 
life.  Standing  in  the  midst  of  this  vast 
loneliness,  there  came  into  my  heart  a 
great  flood  of  feeling.  I  bared  my  head. 
The  air  and  sunshine  bathed  my  person. 
It  was  a  baptism.  I  extended  my  hands. 
I  stood  alone  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal.  My  heart  leaped  with  exulta- 
tion.    I  wished  for  nothing. 

At  times  the  meadow  widens,  and  one 
comes  upon  a  truly  pastoral  scene.  The 
green  is  dotted  with  hayricks  and  men 
are  busy  with  harvesting. 

Everything  softens  with  the  approach- 
ing night.  Camps  are  being  made  here 
and  there.  One  could  readily  fancy  that 
their  fires  were  altars  and  the  delicately 
curling  smoke  an  offering  of  incense  to 
the  great  World- Soul. 

At  sunset  the  road  left  the  plateau 
and  entered  a  narrow,  sulphurous  valley, 
only  wide  enough  to  hold  the  road  and 
the  river.  It  was  a  hideous  place.  The 
foul  odors  called  up  all  sorts  of  disa- 
greeable images.  A  little  snake  glided 
across  the  path.  I  fished  him  out  of  the 
grass  with  my  umbrella.     It  was  a  rat- 


tlesnake. I  killed  him.  i  was  glad  that 
this  happened  in  that  hellish  little  val- 
ley rather  than  up  on  God's  plateau. 
Night  came  on.  The  warm,  golden  col- 
ors of  the  sunset  gave  place  to  the  pale 
silver  tints  of  the  moonlight.  The  moon- 
beams danced  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone.  They  flitted  through  the 
fir  trees  at  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
camp  fires  were  red  and  glowing.  The 
brighter  stars  were  shining.  It  was  se- 
rene and  beautiful  and  illusory.  I  was 
very  tired. 

The  last  two  miles  of  the  walk  in- 
volved some  climbing  and  some  pain. 
I  got  to  the  Canon  Hotel  a  little  after 
eight.  Dinner  was  over  and  I  could  get 
nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece 
of  bread  and  butter.  This  was  poor 
comfort  after  walking  thirty-six  miles, 
and  they  charged  me  a  dollar  for  it.  I 
mentioned  the  very  limited  menu.  They 
made  it  fifty  cents.  Even  then,  I  felt 
that  I  had  not  robbed  them. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  coloring  of  the  Yellowstone 
Canon.  No  falls  in  the  world  have  so 
unique  a  setting.  The  walls  of  the 
canon  are  very  steep.  They  are  sculpt- 
ured into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes. 
They  are  alive  with  color  ;  here  a  daz- 
zling white,  there  a  warm  brown  ;  be- 
tween the  two,  nearl)^  the  whole  chro- 
matic scaled — creams  and  yellows,  pinks, 
reds  and  orange,  greens  and  grays — a 
wealth  of  pigment  not  found  in  any 
artist's  paint-box. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  seen 
pictures  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  falls 
are  getting  to  be  almost  as  well  known, 
pictorially,  as  Niagara.  Yet  they  come 
upon  one  as  an  entire  surprise.  Every- 
thing is  so  vast  that  it  takes  some  time 
to  realize  the  immensity.  Gradually 
the  scales  fall  from  one's  eyes.  The 
grandeur  becomes  appalling.  The  river, 
that  was  flowing  along  tranquilly  enough 
the  afternoon  before,  plunges  at  the 
Upper  Falls  down  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  140  feet.  Then  a 
swift,  short  run,  and  the  Great  Falls  are 
reached.  Here  the  waters  leap  into  the 
abyss,  360  feet  below,  a  mass  of  silver 
foam.  But,  meanwhile,  you  are  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above,  on  the  edge  of  the 
canon.  The  tiny  thread  of  water  you 
see  below  you  is  in  reality  a  good-sized 
river.  You  are  face  to  face  with  a  mar- 
vel whose  size  keeps  you  always  at  a 
distance. 
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From  the  Canon  Hotel  the  poor  stag-e 
people  go  jolting  over  to  the  Norris 
Basin,  and  then  back  over  their  former 
road  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
But  your  happy  tramp  is  wiser.  He 
leaves  the  stage  road  and  follows  a 
glorious  mountain  trail  that  stretches 
northward  for  twenty- three  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  canon,  and  around  the 
eastern  and  northern  slopes  of  Mt.  Wash- 
burn, to  Yancey's  Camp.  The  trail  is 
perfect.  The  day  is  perfect.  One's  mood 
is  perfect.  It  would  be  difficult  to  be 
happier. 

Best  of  all,  one  is  alone  with  Nature. 
The  life  of  thought  and  feeling  flows  on 
uninterruptedly.  The  outer  world  min- 
isters to  it,  but  never  breaks  in  upon  it. 
Perhaps  this  constitutes  the  charm  of 
the  day. 

After  getting  fairly  clear  of  the  hotel, 
I  met  no  one  until  sunset  and  Yancey's. 
Scarcely  an  animal  crossed  my  path, 
except  the  fretful  porcupine;  I  almost 
stumbled  over  him.  Later,  a  timid  doe 
looked  at  me  from  a  distance.  But  this 
was  all.  It  was  a  day  of  intense  alone- 
ness. 

It  was  easy  to  follow  the  trail,  for  the 
travel  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  fairly  dis- 
tinct.    When  it  was    at  all    doubtful,  I 


trusted  to  my  sense  of  direction,  a 
woodman's  gift,  and  had  no  trouble. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  I  reached 
Yancey's,  and  came  again  into  the  folk- 
world.  It  is  half  ranch,  half  hotel.  The 
house  is  of  squared  logs.  It  is  plain  and 
clean,  and  the  fare  is  good. 

From  Yancey's  to  the  Hot  Springs,  it 
is  a  final  walk  of  eighteen  miles.  The 
road  is  high  and  open,  and  gives  a  series 
of  magnificent  mountain  views.  For  the 
most  part  it  follows  the  foot-hills  over- 
looking the  Yellowstone  valley.  After 
several  hours  I  met  a  camping  party, 
and  asked  them  how  far  it  was  to  the 
Springs.  The  women  did  not  know. 
The  men  were  very  ill-natured.  They 
said  it  was  twenty-five  miles.  In  reality 
I  found  it  to  be  seven. 

By  noon  I  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of 
the  hotel  waiting  for  the  stage  to  carry 
me  over  to  Cinnabar.  I  was  sitting 
there  very  contentedly.  The  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  me,  the  artist,  the  poet,  the 
geologist,  the  Indian — all  were  satisfied. 
I  j^ad  done  what  they  said  I  could  not 
do.  I  had  been  in  the. presence  of  great 
beauty,  I  had  experienced  keen  pleas- 
ure, I  had  been  profoundly  interested, 
I  had  lived  for  six  days  in  the  open. 
What  more  could  I  wish  ? 


A    DAY    WDTH    TlHll 
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'  T  was  a  rather  cold 
morning.  There 
was  a  stiff  breeze 
blov/ing  across 
the  marsh  from  the 
north,  and  my  view 
of  the  short  stretch 
of  wet,  soggy  ground,  where  eighteen 
white  spots  shone  out,  indicating  the 
positions  of  as  many  decoys,  was  gloomy. 
This  state  of  affairs  I  expected  would 
change,  as  it  was  still  quite  early.  The 
birds  would  not  be  flying  for  fully  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  as  I  sat  there 
with  my  gun  across  my  knees,  peering 
out  over  the  marsh,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  in  which  to  think  over  past  hunting 
excursions  when  fair  success  had  at- 
tended my  efforts,  and  to  discuss  my 
chances  of  taking  home  a  good-sized 
bag  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


It  is  true  the  season  was  still  quite 
early  for  snipe  and  plover  shooting. 
There  had  been  no  large  flight  reported, 
but  then  the  farmer  who  lived  in  the 
only  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp 
had  seen  large  flocks  of  jack-snipe  dur- 
ing the  last  day  or  two,  and  three  or 
four  times  the  long-drawn-out  notes  of 
the  yellowleghad  been  distinctly  heard. 
Therefore,  I  was  contented  with  my 
chances  for  a  good  day's  shooting.  I 
had  not  long  to  wait.  The  sun  had  not 
yet  appeared,  but  as  the  reflection  on 
the  eastern  horizon  which  tells  of  his 
coming  was  just  visible  over  the  top  of 
a  long  strip  of  woodland  that  bordered 
the  eastern  end  of  the  swamp,  the  peep- 
peep  of  a  flock  of  the  "  longbills  "  was 
borne  across  the  marsh  on  the  wind.  I 
tried  to  call  them,  but  they  were  evi- 
dently feeding  in  some  small  mud-hole 
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near  by  and  declined  to  rise.  It  was 
some  ten  minutes  later  ;  I  had  seen  no 
birds  flying  as  yet,  but  was  interesting 
myself  in  a  silent  crane  which,  unaware 
of  my  presence,  was  standmg  in  a  small 
pool  about  fifty  yards  to  my  left,  when 
the  whistle  of  a  flock  of  yellowlegs  im- 
mediately took  my  attention.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  located  them.  They 
were  flying  high  and  moving  toward  the 
eastern  end  of  the  marsh.  When  they 
were  about  one  hundred  yards  to  my 
right  I  began  to  call.  They  turned  and 
very  likely  sighted  the  decoys,  for  they 
circled  and  came  toward  the  blind. 
When  a  short  distance  from  the  decoys 
their  flight  slackened  and  they  were 
about  to  alight  when  the  crack-crack  of 
two  barrels  started  them  up  again  in 
frightened  confusion.  Two  of  their 
number,  however,  lay  dead  among  the 
decoys,  and  a  third 
dropped  in  a  tuft 
of  swamp-grass  a 
short  distance 
away.  The  sight 
of  this  flock  of  big 
fellows  afforded 
me  much  joy,  for 
when  I  set  out  my 
decoys      in      the 


mornmg 
thought 
moment 


I    never 

for      a 

that    the 


yellowlegs  had 
begun  to  move 
south  in  any  great 
numbers.       There 

must  have  been  at  least  twenty  birds  in 
this  flock.  I  retrieved  the  three  birds 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  I  had 
re-entered  the  blind  I  saw  that  the  crack 
of  my  g.un  on  the  still  morning  air  had 
startled  three  or  four  flocks  of  jack- 
snipe.  I  was  attentively  watching  a  very 
large  flock  that  was  circling  off  to  my  left 
when  another  flock  equally  large,  which 
I  had  not  before  noticed,  lit  among  the 
deco5^s  with  one  graceful  sweep. 

How  the  sight  of  those  thirty  or  forty 
birds  peacefully  feeding  in  that  small 
mud-hole  not  thirty  yards  away  set  the 
blood  tingling  in  my  veins  as  only  the 
blood  of  a  sportsman  who  appreciates 
such  a  sight  can!  I  did  not  intend  that 
they  should  remain  in  the  mud-hole 
until  they  had  become  scattered,  so 
cocking  my  gun  I  immediately  rose. 
The  birds  got  up  thickly  bunched, 
but  I   stopped  only  five  with  both  bar- 


rels. Others  might  have  done  better, 
but  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. A  short  time  later  a  pair  of  kill- 
deers  stiffened  in  their  mid-air  flight, 
directly  over  the  blind.  I  picked  the 
birds  up  not  fifteen  feet  apart  and  not 
over  ten  yards  from  where  I  was  sitting. 
The  day  proved  an  excellent  one  for 
snipe-shooting,  and  not  until  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  sky  did  the  flight  stop. 
The  birds  then  left  the  lowlands  for  the 
newly-plowed  fields,  and  stayed  there 
till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
I  was  watching  the  maneuverings  of 
a  single  kingfisher  as  he  would  fly  up 
from  a  small  creek  that  ran  through  the 
center  of  the  marsh  and  alight  with  a 
shrill  cry  on  the  limb  of  an  old  rotten 
tree  near  by,  when  the  whistle  of  a  flock 
of  killdeers  told  me  that  the  afternoon 
flight  had  begun.  More  flocks  followed, 
and,  shortly  after, 
the  farther  end  of 
the  stretch  of 
marshy  land  con- 
tained hundreds 
of  jack-snipe  and 
plover.  Never  be- 
fore had  I  wit- 
nessed as  many 
birds  at  one  time 
so  early  in  the  sea- 
son. It  was  simply 
because  of  the  fact 
that  the  preceding 
forty-eight  hours 
had  been  cold 
enough  to  start  the 
birds  south,  although  I  never  realized 
such  a  thing  when  I  entered  my  blind 
in  the  morning.  The  shooting  con- 
tinued steadily  until  nearly  dusk,  and 
when  I  started  to  leave  for  home,  it  was 
with  deep  regret.  Not  because  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  my  bag.  Far  from  it. 
The  thought  that  it  might  be  some  time 
before  I  could  spend  another  such  a  day 
in  the  field  was  what  caused  my  gloom. 
The  sun  was  just  disappearing  over 
the  western  horizon  when,  with  my  gun 
and  the  basket  containing  the  decoys  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  birds  in  the 
other  that  any  sportsman  might  be 
proud  of,  I  was  slowly  wending  my  way 
through  the  marsh.  It  was  then  that  I 
uttered  words  of  thanks  that  I  was  not 
one  of  those  mortals,  of  whohi  there  are 
many,  who  never  knew  of  the  joy  to  be 
derived  from  a  day  spent  in  fields  and 
woodlands  with  the  rod  or  gun. 
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"WE    START    SOON    AFTER    BREAKFAST." 

THERE  is  much  in  Tours  to  interest 
the  visitor,  in  the  associations  of 
Rabelais  and  Descartes,  whose 
statues  are  among  the  city  monu- 
ments, and  of  more  up-to-date  Balzac, 
who  drew  many  of  his  types  from  the 
people  here.  I  am  so  sorry  he  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  study  and  write  up 
the  two  hostesses  and  the  magnificent 
waiter  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers.  One 
must  stop  at  least  a  fortnight  to  make 
all  the  excursions  that  are  on  the  list, 
but  we  have  not  so  much  time  to  spare; 
it  is  hot,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  to 
the  seashore,  so  we  must  pick  from  the 
lot  the  best  trips  to  be  made.  This  we 
do  with  the  help  of  one  of  our  dainty 
landladies,  who  gives  us  much  valuable 
information  and  has  excellent  sugges- 
tions to  offer. 

July  I  ith. — It  is  hot,  very  hot  indeed, 
and  we  feel  lazy,  so  we  jog  slowly  to 
Langeais  in  the  broiling  sun.  There 
we  breakfast  at  the  Lion  d'Or.  What  a 
tremendous  lot  of  golden  lions  there  are 
in  this  country !  nearly  every  village 
and  town  is  the  proud  possessor  of  at 
least  one  so  named,  if  not  more.  After 
breakfast  we  visit  the  Chateau  of  Lan- 
geais, which  possesses  many  curious  and 
interesting  relics.  We  are  ratherashamed 
to  follow  the  concierge  around  through 
the  different  rooms,  for  into  every  new 
apartment  she  always  goes  by  herself, 
or  pops  her  head  through  the  half-open 
door  for  a  moment,  evidently  to  chase 
out  the  occupants  who  happen  to  be 
living  there.  As  the  very  respectable  old 
butler  had  asked  us  for  our  cards  on  arriv- 
al, we  feel  as  if  we  were  intruding  to  keep 
on  pushing  through  the  various  rooms, 
and  almost  as  if  we  should   leave    our 


apologies    to    Mr.    Siegfried    and    his 
family. 

So  we  hurry  away  and  ride  to  Azay 
le  Rideau.  Rather  hot  and  dusty  it  is,  but 
the  lovely  chateau  repays  us  well,  and 
we  quench  our  usual  thirst  at  the  "  Grand 
Monarque,"an  inn  very  close  b)^  (another 
"  Grand  Monarque  " — there  are  as  many 
of  them  as  of  the  "  Lions  d'Or  ").  Bar- 
ney's tire  is  bothering  him,  something 
is  w^rong  with  it,  and  when  he  inquires 
about  the  railway  and  the  possibilty  of 
getting  back  to  Tours  that  way,  the 
women  say  they  will  go  back  that  way 
also,  and  they  do.     The  landlord  of  the 
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Grand  Monarque  says  he  is  an  enthusi- 
astic wheehnan  and  knows  all  about  the 
best  road  to  Tours.  He  lays  it  all  out 
for  us  on  the  map,  assures  us  that  there 
is  only  one  hill  to  climb,  that  it  is  "  pretty 
steep,"  but  that  is  all.  That  landlord 
was  and  is  a  liar,  for  Jameson  and 
Thomas  ride  back  to  Tours  against  a 
tremendous  wind,  and  there  are  many 
hills.  He  need  not  have  lied  to  us  so 
hard  ;  we  had  a  lot  of  his  best  Vouvray, 
and  it  was  extravag^ant — four  francs  a 


and  gratified  crowd.  Just  why  they  do 
this  no  one  seems  to  know,  for  there  is 
no  hat  passed  around,  at  least  it  did  not 
come  our  way.  Thirty-eight  miles  is 
to-day's  record. 

Monday,  July  12th. — A  very  hot  day  ; 
nobody  feels  up  to  hard  riding,  so  we 
go  to  Loches  by  train,  there  to  visit, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
chateaux,  historically,  the  dungeons  be- 
ing realistic,  damp,  and  of  the  most 
creepy  kind.     We  get  back  to  the  Hotel 
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bottle  !     Certainly,  after  this,  he  might 
have  told  us  the  truth. 

It  is  a  very  hard  and  dusty  ride,  the 
wind  always  dead  ahead,  and  the  hills 
are  tough  ones.  There  is  capital  beer  in 
Tours,  and  we  stop  where  we  know  it  to 
be,  and  there  drown  the  dust,  while  we 
listen  to  some  wandering  horn-tooters, 
four  of  them,  seated  in  a  victoria  and 
blowing  cors  de  chasse  to  an  admiring 


de  rUnivers,  and  find  it  very  homelike. 
It  is  a  capital  inn  in  every  way,  and  the 
chef  is  indeed  an  artist,  and  the  dear 
old  ladies  who  seem  so  interested  in  our 
daily  excursions  welcome  us  on  our  re- 
turn almost  affectionately.  It  has  been 
suggested  from  the  way  these  old  ladies 
look  at  our  party  whenever  we  start 
anywhere  that  it  is  the  first  time  they 
have  ever  seen  women  in  decent  bicycle 
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THE    HOUSE    OF    ADAM,    ANGERS. 

skirts  in  Tours.  There  are  plenty  of 
ladies  wheeling  all  over  the  place,  but 
they  one  and  all  wear  baggy  trousers, 
very  baggy,  many  of  them  fearful  and 
wonderful  in  cut.  The  skirt  is  never 
to  be  seen  except  on  foreign  tourists  ; 
so  i  we    must    infer    that    our   dear  old 


THE    MIDDLE   OF    THE    ROAD,    AND    NO    DANGER. 


ladies,  themselves  so  eminently  re- 
spectable and  so  irreproachable  as  to 
their  own  attire,  are  lost  in  admiration 
over  what  seems  to  them  our  superla- 
tively respectable  feminine  attire  for 
bicycling. 

Tuesday,  July  13th. — A  perfect  day. 
We  are  having  great  luck  in  our  weath- 
er, by  the  way.  All  are  of  accord  that 
a  day's  rest  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  are 
as  fresh,  as  well  fed  as  trained  ath- 
letes should  be.  Nevertheless,  we  go 
by  train  to  Chinon,  where  we  breakfast 
at  the  "  Boule  d'Or,"  a  curious  little  inn, 
which  supplies  us  with  very  indifferent 
food.  After  breakfast  a  casual  visit  to 
the  chateau,  which  is  only  an  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  ruin;  then  on  to 
Usse,  where  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  cha- 
teau owned  by  the  Due  de  Blacas,  de- 
lightfully situated  and  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation, but  it  is  of  later  date  than  the 
others.  From  Usse  we  ride  to  Langeais, 
where  at  a  wayside  inn  we  rest  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  back  to  Tours,  along 
the  river  road,  a  lovely,  shady,  cool  ride, 
only  marred  by  millions  of  small  gnats 
or  black  flies,  which  fly  into  eyes,  nose, 
ears  and  mouth,  and  are  a  nuisance.  At 
the  Cafe  du  Commerce  in  Tours,  where 
we  get  such  good  beer  (I  say  good  beer 
for  France,  speaking  relatively,  for  all 
French  beer  is  bad),  we  are  amused 
watching  a  lot  of  French  soldiers  who 
are  collected  near  there.  A  special  lot 
of  them  are  on  duty  to-night,  or  getting 
ready  to  go  on  duty  to-morrow,  the  glo- 
rious 14th  of  July.  They  are  a  dirty, 
slovenly  lot  of  little  chaps  with  very 
baggy  red  legs,  not  a  bit  interesting  or 
suggestive  of  the  courage  and  pluck 
their  forefathers  have  always  shown. 
Thirty-five  miles  to-day. 

Wednesday,  July  14th. — Everybody  is 
astir  early,  for,  on  account  of  the  noise 
right  under  our  windows,  sleep  is  im- 
possible. It  is  the  fete  day ;  all  the 
shops  are  closed,  the  houses  are  hung 
with  flags,  the  public  biiildings  are 
decorated,  and  over  and  across  the 
streets  hang  lanterns  red  and  yellow, 
and  every  man  and  woman  and  all  their 
children  are  out  to  see  the  show.  The 
Boulevard  in  front  of  our  windows  is 
packed  with  a  good-natured  and  patient 
throng,  waiting  for  the  procession. 

We  have  an  excellent  view  of  it  all, 
and  it  is  to  us  a  most  insignificant 
affair,  but  for  Tours  it  is  quite  important 
and    imposing.     The    French  army,   as 
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here  represented,  passes,  the  bugle 
corps  and  band  playing  but  indifferent 
music,  with  loud,  spasmodic  ratatat  ac- 
companiment of  the  whole  drum  corps 
alternately  with  a  tooting  of  trumpet 
corps.  The  General  in  command  of  the 
forces  at  Tours  and  the  Prefect  and 
Mayor  are  very  important  personages 
to-day.  The  General,  seated  on  a  very 
good-looking  charger,  reviews  the  troops 
as  they  march  by  —  funny  little  red- 
legged  chaps,  ver}'  sloppy  indeed  as  to 
their  marching. 

It  is  soon  over,  and  the  last  to  come 
is  the  General  himself,  surrounded  by 
his  staff  and  accompanied  by  the  local 
dignitaries  m  carriages.  He  is  a  digni- 
fied-looking little  man,  with  white  mus- 
tache and  imperial,  cocked  hat  with 
plumes,  and  all  his  decorations  across 
his  proud  chest.  He  sits  his  horse  re- 
markably well,  a  fine,  spirited  looking 
chestnut,  groomed  to  shining  point,  and, 
in  answer  to  a  supposedly  invisible 
twitching  of  the  curb,  venting  his  spirits 
in  a  mild  caracoling,  which  delights 
and  enthuses  the  crowd. 

A  mild  excitement  occurs.  A  young 
girl  has  fainted.  They  have  carried 
her  into  the  courtyard,  where  she  is  be- 
ing ministered  to  by  angels  in  the 
guise  of  our  own  two  dear  landla- 
dies, bless  them  !  Vinegar  and  smelling 
salts  seem  to  be  the  limit  of  their 
pharmacopoeia,  but  their  sympathy  is 
paramount,  and  their  "  Oil's"  and  '■'■All 
on{s  "  and  "  Patroj-e  petite"  are  plenti- 
ful. The  pauvre  petite's  father  and 
mother  are  looking  on  rather  indifferent, 
when  Thomas  Cook  ap- 
pears in  his  role  of  medi-  ■...  ^ 
cal  adviser,  questions 
the  parents,  who  answer 
that  the  pauvre  petite 
ate  a  brioche  and  a  pan- 
cake  bought  in  the 
street,  and  in  the  crowd, 
and  it  turned  her 
heart !  (Qa  lui  a  tourne 
le  coeur.)  Our  dear  old 
ladies  antiphonally  ex- 
claim again  "  Pauvre 
petite  !  "  Thomas,  the 
doubting  one,  says 
"  Rot !  "  out  loud,  and 
one  of  the  polite  ladies 
answers  "  Qui,  oui !  " 
just  as  if  she  under- 
stood. When  a  small 
glass     of     brandy    has 


been  poured  down  her  throat,  a  lump 
of  ice  put  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
her  hands  spanked  well  by  father  and 
mother,  whose  ignorance  of  soap  and 
nail-cleaners  is  an  inheritance  they 
have  generously  bequeathed  to  their 
child,  the  child  recovers,  and  Thomas 
is  a  hero  for  ten  seconds. 

After  breakfast  we  ride  leisurely  to 
Saint-Avertin,  Villandry  (here  is  an- 
other chateau)  and  Pont  du  Cher,  a 
lovely  ride  on  lovely  roads,  only  twenty 
miles;  but  we  are  all  heavy  and  lazy  and 
inclined  to  loaf,  from  which  feeling,  be- 
ing universal,  we  conclude  that  we  must 
get  off  in  the  mornings,  and  get  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  before  breakfast  (by 
breakfast,  of  course,  we  mean  the  mid- 
day meal,  as  coffee  and  rolls  do  not 
constitute  a  real  breakfast,  except  as 
understood  in  France).  Otherwise,  if 
the  morning  is  spent  in  doing  nothing, 
and  a  hearty  breakfast  is  eaten  at  mid- 
day— for  we  eat  all  meals  heartily — there 
is  a  disinclination  to  start  off  and  do  real 
work,  and  everyone  has  some  excuse  for 
putting  off  the  fatal  moment. 

To-night  the  public  buildings  are 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  Rue  Royale 
and  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  are  hung 
with  yellow  and  red  electric  lights, 
making  quite  a  pretty  effect.  There 
are  fireworks  away  off  on  the  island, 
but  we  are  contented  to  watch  the  occa- 
sional rockets  and  bombs  from  outside 
the  Cafe  du  Commerce,  where  we  are 
taking  coffee,  and  have  a  pretty  good 
view  down  the  Rue  Royale  to  where 
the  performance  is  going  on. 
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Thursday,  July  15th. — A  day  of  acci- 
dents, Mrs.  Cook  being  the  only  one 
with  any  luck  at  all,  and  this  owing"  only 
to  the  fact  that  she  felt  rather  seedy, 
and  decided  to  go  to  Saumur  by  rail  in- 
stead of  cycling  the  forty-five  miles.  We 
are  off  at  9:30.  It  is  a  perfect  day,  and 
we  have  a  perfect  road.  About  five 
miles  oiit  Cook  hears  a  suspicious  crack- 
ing tinder  him,  gets  off,  and  discovers 
that  the  spring  of  his  saddle  is  cracked. 
There  are  still  ten  miles  to  go  to 
Langeais,  and  riding  that  distance  on 
his  pedals  does  not  appeal  to  him.  How- 
ever, he  patches  up  the  saddle,  putting 
the  two  broken  ends  of  the  spring  into 
the  jaws  of  the  screw,  and  they  appear 
to  hold  it  very  firmly.  Half  an  hour 
later  there  is  a  smash  and  a  bang  and  a 
somersault — Cook  and  bike  and  mother 
earth  irretrievably  tangled  up  in  each 
other. 

Lady  Augusta,  riding  close  behind 
him,  falls  off  out  of  pure  and  Christian 
sympathy,  but  fortunately  without  hurt- 
ing herself.  When  the  pieces  are  gath- 
ered together,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
saddle  has  broken  short  off,  all  three 
springs,  and  when  the  wheel  is  straight- 
ened out  it  is  found  that  the  handle  bar 
has  turned.  Evidently,  Thomas  tried  to 
right  himself  on  his  pedals,  when  the 
saddle  gave  way,  and  the  handle  bar, 
not  tightly  enough  screwed,  turned  in 
its  socket,  and  then  disaster.  Wrist  and 
hand  are  rather  badl}^  torn  by  the 
gravel, and  everywhere  are  dust  and  dirt. 
We  all  stop  and  turn,  too,  to  brush  off 
our  President,  Treasurer  and  Manager, 
and  at  a  neighboring  farmer's  a  pail  of 
cool,  clear  w^ater  does  a  heap  of  good 
and  cleansing,  though  Thomas  says  that 
some  ribs  and  a  shoulder  feel  rather  out 
of  kilter. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on  is 
Cinq-Mars,  and  there  we  all  walk,  talk- 
ing about  how  it  happened,  and  Thomas 
loud  in  denouncing  the  one  perfect 
saddle  which  he  had  been  booming  for 
a  year  and  advising  everyone  to  use. 
He  has  saved  the  pieces,  and  they  are 
hung  together  on  the  front  of  his  wheel, 
and  he  swears  big  cuss  words,  and  says 
he  will  have  them  hung  prominently  in 
any  saddle-maker's  window. 

While  this  long-winded  and  perhaps 
excusable  tirade  is  going  on  we  are 
footing  it,  and  finally  reach  Cinq-Mars  ; 
and  while  Cook  is  telling  the  local  apoth- 
ecary just  how  to  dress  his   hand  with 


phenolized  water  and  boric  acid  and 
gold-beater's  skin,  the  rest  of  us  are 
searching  the  place  for  a  bicycle  shop, 
which,  being  found,  has  one  small  and 
very  uncomfortable  saddle  to  dispose  of 
for  ten  francs.  It  isn't  a  case  of  any 
port  in  the  storm  or  any  saddle  in 
Touraine.  This  is  the  only  one  here, 
and  we  take  it.  We  are  a  very  nice  lot 
of  people,  I  must  sa}',  for  where  there  is 
the  least  bit  of  an  accident  we  are  all 
ready  and  willing  to  wait  and  to  help 
and  to  run  each  other's  errands.  We 
are  really  proud  of  each  other's  sweet, 
willing  dispositions. 

At  last  we  are  off  again,  Thomas's 
hand  and  wrist  artistically  bandaged, 
and  he  is  bemoaning  the  loss  of  his 
saddle,  and  reviling  the  fool  who  made 
the  extra  sharp  and  uncomfortable  ra- 
zor he  is  riding  at  present.  Thomas  is 
Antuperative  and  intolerant  sometimes, 
though  perhaps  he  has  some  good  feel- 
ing deep  down  in  his  heart.  We  all  sym- 
pathize with  him  and  allow  him  to 
ram.ble  on,  when  his  ramblings  are  cut 
very  short  by  his  exclaiming,  "What 
in  the  blankety  blunkety  blink  are  you 
doing  to  me  now?"  (Molto  crescendo!) 
Then  a  crash.  We  all  look  around,  and 
then  all  stop  and  all  get  off,  for  there  is 
a  tangle  of  legs  and  arms  and  yellow 
curled  locks  and  blood  and  dust  and 
bicycle  all  over  the  place.  From  this 
disorderly  wreck  emerges  Barney  the 
farmer  Kid,  and  such  a  pretty  sight!  We 
are  consternated  and  anxious,  but  as  he 
at  once  begins  to  laugh,  we  have  to 
laugh  too.  We  discover  that  Cook's 
exclamation  was  caused  by  somebody's 
running  into  his  hind  wheel,  and 
Barney's  fall  was  caused  by  his  handle 
bar  going  wrong  and  turning,  which 
caused  his  front  wheel  to  touch  Cook's 
machine.  As  the  Kid  rides  with  his 
sleeves  well  rolled  u-p,  his  right  arm  is 
skinned  all  the  way  up,  and  a  pair  of  new 
linen  "knickers"  are  irretrievablyruined. 

More  attentions  to  a  w^ounded  man, 
more  dressing  of  wounds  at  a  little 
local  drug  store,  and  then  all  hurry  on, 
for  we  are  famished,  but  wonderfully 
good-humored  considering  all  things. 
We  are  heartily  ashamed  of  our  Kid,  for 
he  is  our  prize  rider;  strong  as  a  bull 
with  lots  of  5'outh  and  grit,  and  an  ex- 
pert on  the  wheel,  doing,  when  he  feels 
inclined,  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  never 
getting  hurt.  As  he  rides  an  84-gear 
with  83^-inch  cranks,  and  climbs  all  the 
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"hills  as  if  they  were  level  roads,  anyone 
knowin.ii"  what  a  bicycle  is  will  appre- 
ciate. What  is  worse  still,  is  that  Barney 
is  always  so  very  punctilious  to  see  every 
morning  before  starting"  that  every  nut 
is  tight  and  every  screw  in  its  place,  and 
has  been  heard  to  answer  back,  when 
told  at  an  early  start  to  hurry  up  as 
everyone  was  waiting  for  him:  "Well, 
you  can  all  go  on;  I'll  catch  up  to  you, 
but  I  won't  go  until  I  know  that  every- 
thing is  O.  K."  So  much  for  the  greatest 
of  care. 

We  arrive  at  Langeais,  with  no  bones 
broken,  for  a  wonder.  The  landlady 
of  the  Lion  d'Or  recognizes  us  from 
our  last  visit  there  and  has  a  cheery 
smile  and  welcome  for  us:  "Ah,  vous 
voila,  encore,  messieurs  et  dames."  She 
is  a  very  good-looking  person,  this  same 
landlady,  plump  as  a  partridge  (should 
be),  and  with  lovely  teeth.  Her  little 
handmaid  in  a  neaJ:  cap  and  clean  apron 
seems  also  glad  to  see  us;  the  little  hand- 
maid is  also  pretty.  We  are  glad  we 
have  come,  for  food  is  promised  at 
once,  and  we  know  we  must  get  it  very 
soon,  for  there  is  such  a  lot  of  bustle  in 
the  kitchen  and  pantry. 

Seeing  the  bandages,  the  landlady 
wants  to  know  all  about  it,  and  has  such 
a  lot  of  sympathy  with  indrawn  breath 
and  tongue-clacking  and  "Oh's"  for  the 
wounded  ones.  She  has  also  a  beautiful 
cool  melon,  which  appeals  to  us  so  much 
that  there  is  soonnothing  left  but  the  rind 
and  seeds.  This  makes  our  hostess  ex- 
claim and  lift  her  hands,  for  it  appears 
it  is  quite  a  feat  for  four  people,  only 
four,  to  eat  a  whole  melon  in  Touraine 
— or,  in  fact,  in  France,  judging  from  the 
tissue-paper  slices  which  are  usually 
served  at  restaurants,  their  exact  weight 
being  calculated  in  silver.  The  break- 
fast is  capital,  and  we  take  our  coffee  out 
under  a  trellised  arbor — "  la  tonnelle  " — 
at  the  end  of  the  garden  and  just  on  the 
edge  of  a  tiny  bubbling  and  romping 
brook  running  in  the  moat  of  Langeais 
Castle.  The  landlady  brings  a  bunch  of 
roses  for  Lady  Augusta,  real  country 
roses;  and  we  take  her  picture  and  prom- 
ise to  send  her  a  print  of  it— and  it  has 
been  sent. 

We  start  soon  after  breakfast,  for  we 
have  thirty  miles  yet  to  go  and  part  of 
the  road  is  under  repair,  which  means 
slow  going.  The  two  cripples  lead  the 
way,  and  get  talking  over  their  mutual 
ills,  until  turning  to  see  if  the  others  are 


behind,  fail  to  discover  them.  After 
twenty  minutes  of  waiting  at  a  railway 
crossing,  they  go  back  over  the  ground, 
to  discover  that  Lady  Augusta  and 
Zimmy  had  both  picked  up  nails  within 
a  few  seconds  of  each  other,  and  there 
they  were,  busy,  trying  to  repair  punc- 
tures. Of  course,  the  cripples  turned  to 
with  a  will  to  help,  but  after  an  hour's 
trial  without  success,  they  all  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  and  the  cripples  go  ahead, 
the  others  walking  back  to  Langeais  to 
take  a  train,  whenever  one  happens  to 
come  along,  for  Saumur,  the  Kid  and 
Thomas  riding  cautiously,  the  Kid  lead- 
ing, for  Thomas  swears  he  will  never 
let  him  ride  behind  again.  The  Kid 
comes  near  to  getting  another  tumble, 
for  the  last  of  a  flock  of  geese  is  too  slow 
in  getting  across  the  road,  and  Barney 
rides  over  its  tail  feathers,  pulling  them 
all  out,  to  a  chorus  of  loud  "hisses." 
Ten  miles  of  very  bad  road  they  have  to 
go  over,  a  lot  of  loose  stones  covering  it. 
We  believe  they  call  this  "repairing  a 
road "  in  this  country,  trusting  to  the 
local  traffic  of  heavy  tired  wheels  to 
crush  the  stones  into  powder.  It  isn't 
very  healthy  for  bicycles,  just  the  same. 
The  approach  to  Saumur  is  charming 
along  the  river's  edge,  and  the  road 
resumes  its  normal  and  excellent  con- 
dition. The  landscape  is  made  pic- 
turesque by  the  presence  of  many  old- 
fashioned  windmills,  which  are  turning 
their  long  arms  in  a  sort  of  grotesque 
sweep.  Leaving  their  wheels  at  the 
Hotel  Budan,  a  capital  hostelry,  Thomas 
and  Barney  seek  the  comfortsof  beer;  and 
learningfrom  the  apothecary  from  whom 
they  have  to  purchase  embrocations,  lint 
and  carbolic  acid,  that  good  beer  is  to  be 
had  at  the  Cafe  du  Commerce,  there  they 
settle  themselves  to  talk  over  the  day's 
•ride.  Sitting  near  them  is  a  fat  gentle- 
man, surely  out  of  a  Gavarni  picture. 
Very  obese  and  pudgy  he  is,  with  close- 
cropped  head,  large  overgrown  and  over- 
curled  mustache  and  goatee,  and  clad  as 
Gavarni  would  have  caricatured  him.  It 
was  worth  coming  to  Saumur,  if  only  to 
see  this  strange  party  and  his  hat,  a  huge 
dark  brown  stovepipe  hat  made  of  straw, 
higher  in  crown  and  wider  in  brim  than 
any  ever  seen  at  a  show-window  extrav- 
agance. This  he  wears  rather  rakishly 
cocked  on  one  side  of  his  pate,  the  creases 
in  his  neck  showing  not  too  cleanly,  and 
he  is  continually  humming  and  breaking 
into  song,  sottovoce;  evidently,  the  local 
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tenor  and  a  very  large  frog"  in  the  small 
puddle,  or  at  least  sncli  he  fancies  him- 
self. 

The  luckless  Zimmy  and  Lady  Au- 
gusta arrive  at  about  seven,  which  means 
dinner  at  eight ;  and  such  an  excellent 
dinner  is  given  us  on  the  terrace.  We 
are  alone,  but  for  a  party  of  French 
cavalry  officers,  who  are  having  a  jolh' 
good  time  at  the  table  next  to  us.  We 
are  not  behindhand  in  doing  justice  to 
the  excellent  old  vins  du  pays,  some 
Montsoreau  of  1883,  strongly  recom- 
mended by  our  host,  but  we  could  never 
get  even  with  the  youngsters  at  the 
next  table.  The  waiter  whispers,  in- 
quiring if  they  disturb  us  ;  if  so,  he  can 
put  up  a  screen  and  shut  them  off.  But 
this  we  refuse  ;  let  them  go  it  while 
they  are  young.  Ah,  jeunesse!  Apolo- 
gizing for  them,  the  waiter  goes  on  to 
say  that  they  dine  here  every  night,  and 
are  always  as  merry.  They  have  to 
be   in    the    saddle    at    5:30,    and    some- 


times for  seven  or  eight  hours  on  a 
stretch,  for  here  at  Saumur  is  tJie  cavalry 
school  of  France,  some  say  of  the  world. 
We  are  going  to  see  it,  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  see,  in  the  morning.  Barney 
and  Thomas  both  own  up  to  being  stiff 
and  sore,  and  bed  is  very  welcome. 

Friday,  July  i6th. — We  goto  the  cav- 
alry school  in  the  morning,  are  ushered 
into  a  gallery  and  watch  a  lot  of  fancy 
riding  done  by  a  dozen  or  more  officers 
under  command  of  the  chef  de  manege. 
This  latter  is  quite  an  important  indi- 
vidual, and  the  names  of  his  predeces- 
sors from  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon 
are  cut  in  gold  letters  on  a  marble  tab- 
let occupying  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  riding  school.  The  evolutions  do 
not  amount  to  much,  the  horses  all  be- 
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WHERE    GOOD    BEER    IS    FOUND. 

ing  thoroughly  trained  in  the  haute  e'cole 
steps  and  manners. 

We  are  told  there  is  to  be  a  "  carrou- 
sel "  on  the  parade  ground  in  the  after- 
noon, but  decide  that  they  can  have  it 
without  us.  The  local  bicycle  expert 
says  he  cannot  mend  Lady  Augusta's 
tire,  has  never  before  seen  a  single  tire, 
but  he  can  mend  Jameson's,  for  it  is  a 
double  tube  and  too  easy.  Upon  this, 
Jameson  crows  over  his  double  tube,  and 
for  half  an  hour  preaches  the  double- 
tube  doctrine,  nobody  listening  to 
him. 

Another  expert  in  the  town  says  he 
can  put  a  new  tire  on  Lady  Augusta's 
wheel,  if  he  can  get  one.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  ready  at  hand  in  our  lug- 
gage, and  the  bicycle  man  says  it  will 
be  readv  in  ten  minutes.     Put  not  your 
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faith  in  French  bike  friends  who  say 
they  know  all  about  it.  The  wheel  is 
quite  ready,  and  Zimmy,  Lady  Augusta 
and  Cook  start  for  Angers.  Only  about 
ten  miles  of  the  way,  however,  are  cov- 
ered, for  aloud  pssst!  is  heard,  some  one 
says  "  Hallo,"  and  Lady  Augusta  gets 
off  and  the  new  tire  is  found  to  be 
deflated.  The  expert  had  put  it  on  with 
some  sort  of  cement  which  did  not  stick 
and  never  was  meant  to  stick,  and  the 
running  on  it  has  allowed  it  to  move 
from  its  fixture,  tearing  out  the  valve 
tube  completely.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
peat the  names  which  were  applied  to 
the  bike  person  in  Saumur  ;  but  we 
always   make    the  best  of  it,  however. 

Cook  rides  on  hard  to 
find  a  carriage,  if  possi- 
ble.    Carriages  are  very 
few  and  hard  to  find  in 
this    country.      Instead, 
he    finds     a     charming 
little    inn    without    any 
sign  announcing  its  ex- 
istence,   at    Le  Tuffaud. 
There  the  old  cook,  the 
only   person   in   charge, 
offers    so  many  induce- 
ments for  breakfast  that 
Thomas   orders    it,    and 
then  rides  back  to  meet 
the  others  and    comfort 
them.    They  are  not  far 
off,     and     delighted     to 
hear  the  news.      Inqui- 
ries  are    at    once   made 
about  a  conveyance,  for 
the  patron  and  servants 
have    turned    up     from 
their  hiding  place.     "Ah!    ii  ny  guere 
de  voitures  dans  ce  pays  !  " — but,  per- 
haps— "  yes,  there  is  one  man  who  has  a 
victoria,  but  it  is  rented  by  the  month 
to   the  people  in  the  neighboring  cha- 
teau ;  possibly  he  might  do  it.    He  lives 
two  kilometres  away — oh  !    yes,    some- 
body can  be  found  who  will  go  there 
and  fetch   him,    but  perhaps  he  may  be 
at  his  brother's,    the  marchand  de  vin 
in  the  village  ;  will  send  there  first  and 
find  out." 

Meantime  breakfast  is  served  in  the 
tonnelle  right  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  we  pass  the  time  between  the 
courses  feeding  an  army  of  stray  chick- 
ens and  ducks  with  the  crumbs,  admiring 
the  view  and  wishing  for  a  catboat,  that 
we  might  sail  down  the  river.  The 
owner  of  the  carriage  appears,  rather  out 


of  breath  ;  the  messenger  found  him  on 
the  road.  At  first  he  says  it  is  quite 
impossible,  as  he  is  engaged  by  the 
month  to  the  people  on  the  hill  ;  he  is 
to  go  there  at  four  o'clock  to  take  them 
for  a  drive.  ^'  Very  well,"  we  say  ;  "  we 
are  quite  ready  to  start  now."  But  it  is 
a  very  hard  drive  to  Les  Hosiers,  the 
nearest  place  where  we  can  get  a  train 
for  Angers  ;  nearly  ten  miles  !  He  has 
the  victoria  there,  and  we  nitist  go  ;  how 
much  does  he  want  for  his  hor.se  and 
trap  and  harness  ?  This  was  evidently 
the  point  at  issue,  for  he  hesitates,  sizing 
up  the  party,  rather  dusty  and  very  per- 
sistent in  their  wish  to  own  his  carriage 
for  a  little  while.     During  all  this  con- 
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versation  the  bill  has  been  brought  and 
paid,  the  little  dimpled  bonne  made  to 
smile  with  a  comforting  pourboire,  and 
the  driver  says  it  will  cost  seven  francs. 
''AH  right,  come  along;"  and  he  does 
so,  sorrowing  in  his  heart  that  he  had 
not  asked  more.  At  any  rate,  he  goes 
along  at  a  good  pace,  carrjnng  Lady 
Augusta  and  the  wounded  bike,  while 
Zimmy  and  Cook  ride  ahead,  out  of  the 
dust. 

No  time  is  lost  in  doing  the  ten  miles, 
and  no  time  is  lost  by  our  driver  in. 
turning  back  and  driving  homeward. 
We  wonder  what  sort  of  a  drive  his 
patrons  will  have  this  afternoon  with 
that  poor  jaded  white  nag.  As  there  is 
half  an  hour  to  wait  for  the  train,  Zimmy 
decides  to  ride  to  Angers. 

( To  be  continued?) 
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FOR  pure,  unadulterated  loitering 
commend  ine  to  a  canal  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  ;  and  of 
all  the  canals  that  lend  themselves 
to  the  delightful  pastime  none,  of  my 
knowledge,  equals  the  claims  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware.  This  is  no 
ordinary  canal,  no  mere  big  ditch  with 
bare  room  for  lumbering  barges  to 
creep  along.  It  is  a  watercourse  of 
coves  and  wide  stretches,  through  which 
even  small  steamers,  schooners,  and 
good-sized  craft  can  leisurely  make 
their  way.  The  water  is  clear  as  crystal, 
and  you  may  drink  it,  when  you  become 
too  lazy  to  hunt  one  of  the  many 
springs  which  abound  along  the  shores. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  canal  was  cut 
through  the  peninsula  to  connect  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays — a  chain 
of  water, .as  it  were,  between  North  and 
South.  A  favorable  course  was  found 
by  way  of  natural  depressions,  and  con- 
necting the  creeks  and  mill-ponds  by 
cuts  through  the  hills.  The  scars  left 
by  pick  and  spade  are  now  covered  by 
the  kindly  hand  of  nature.  Where  once 
nothing  showed  on  the  naked  banks  of 
yellow  earth,  trees,  bushes  and  vines 
now  grow.  Coves  and  ponds  indent  the 
shore  opposite  the  tow-path,  bordered 


by  woodlands,  pastures  and  well-kept 
fields,  sloping  to  the  water's  edge. 

There  is  no  fairer  rural  picture  than 
the  rolling  landscape  of  northern  Dela- 
ware, and  the  canal  was  cut  through 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sections.  On 
each  side  are  thrifty  farms,  their  fields 
bordered  by  well-kept  hedges  ;  views 
of  orchards,  fields  of  wheat,  pastures  ; 
and  there  is  always  somewhere  in  sight 
a  field  of  dark  green  Indian  corn. 

In  the  quiet  waters  of  the  coves,  fish 
find  snug  feeding  places  under  lily- 
pads,  about  old  logs  and  bits  of  sunken 
wreckage.  Black  bass  were  "  planted  " 
there  some  years  ago,  and  they  attain 
great  size,  much  larger  than  their 
brethren  of  the  mountain  streams.  They 
put  up  a  good  fight,  too,  and  furnish 
capital  sport.  Both  bass  and  pike  are 
caught  in  the  canal  and  its  bywaters 
all  the  year  round,  though  much  more 
palatable  in  the  winter  months  than  in 
the  summer.  There  is  better  luck  to 
be  had  by  trolling  with  a  stout  spoon, 
though  one  may  occasionally  be  hooked 
while  still-fishing,  the  latter  method 
having  obvious  advantages  to  me  dur- 
ing warm  weather.  One  is  always  sure 
of  catching  something,  fishing  quietly 
with   the  rod,  for  there  are  coves  in- 
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fested  with  yellow  "  Neds,"  to  say  noth- 
ing of  "  William  "  eels.  I  would  indeed 
be  disappointed  should  I  visit  the  canal 
and  not  catch  a  yellow  Ned  ;  and  for  a 
free,  strong  and  cheerful  biter  give  me 
the  common  yellow  perch  or  "  Ned." 
He  is  a  bit  game,  and  in  my  mind's  eye, 
I  can  see  him  now  as  he  comes  up  pro- 
testing energetically,  his  orange-colored 
fins  outstanding,  pearly  white  belly  and 
striped  sides  gleaming  in  the  sunshine. 
The  eels  are  not  at  all  desirable.  How- 
ever, they  are  always  about  and  always 
ready  to  fool  the  unwary  into  the  belief 
that  a  monster  pike  at  least  is  toying 
with  the  bait.  But  "  William  "  is  often 
hooked,  and  as  he  deftly  slips  through 
each  tightening  finger  there  is  a  tale  of 
violent  language  and  tangled  line  to 
record.  As  an  addition  to  the  scene, 
and  lending  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany, "  Brer  Terrapin  "  sits  upon  a  log 
to  sun  himself,  consorting  with  his  kind. 

A  day  on  the  canal  is  a  delight,  in- 
deed, to  the  initiated.  There  is  always 
life  in  sight.  Somewhere  on  the  tow- 
path  one  is  sure  to  see  a  string  of  mules 
stepping  briskly,  the  driver  bestriding 
the  leader  and  urging  them  along  with 
dire  threats  and  elaborate  persuasion  ; 
often  a  puffing  tug-boat  passes  wheez- 
ing on  its  way,  towing  in  its  wake  a 
barge  or  two  ;  on  either  side  the  honest 
farmer  far  afield  is  striving  in  his  way 
for  the  almighty  dollar,  while  his  cattle 
browse  peacefully  near-by.  If  these 
sights  and  sounds  do  not  lend  variety 
enough,  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  row 
up  some  deep  cove  and  take  a  nap 
under  a  convenient  tree. 

There  are  a  number  of  towns  on  the 
canal,  but  to  fishermen  St.  George's  is 
the  point  of  most  importance.  Here 
are  located  the  middle  locks,  which 
separate  the  upper  and  lower  "  level  "  ; 
here  one  can  reach  the  best  fishing- 
grounds  with  the  greatest  convenience. 

To  make  choice  between  the  upper 
or  lower  level  is  to  make  an  important 
decision — one  which  may  result  gravely. 
The  sage  of  the  village  will  tell  you  : 
''  Below  the  locks  you'll  find  the  biggest 
fish;  above,  the  most."  My  own  expe 
rience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  as  hard 
to  keep  the  bait  alive,  the  eels  are  as 
easy,  the  bass  as  hard  to  catch,  on  one 
side  as  the  other.  The  lunch  is  accept- 
able anywhere. 

My  first  experience  in  fishing  on  the 
canal   will   remain   ever   green   in    my 


memory.  Securing  a  boat,  and  min- 
nows for  bait,  we  rowed  to  the  first  cove 
on  the  upper  level;  and  after  scaring 
every  fish  in  our  vicinity  by  our  efforts 
to  make  no  noise,  we  finally  found  and 
tied  up  to  the  wreck  of  an  old  sunken 
barge,  and  then  commenced  to  fish.  la 
a  marshy  field  a  ploughman  was  making 
his  first  rounds,  and  fluttering  along  be- 
hind him  over  the  newly  turned  earth 
were  some  noisy  blackbirds  searching 
for  and  finding  the  unfortunate  early 
worms.  A  delicate  mist  was  over  the 
waters  of  the  cove,  through  which  we 
could  easily  see  the  splash  of  a  pike  or 
bass  as  he  chased  his  breakfast  clear  out 
of  water.  The  sounds  of  farm- life  and 
of  life  on  the  canal  were  wafted  on  the 
still  morning  air,  while  over  all  shone 
the  bright  sun  just  risen  and  dispersing 
the  shadows  before  him.  Suddenly  my 
tranquil  ineditations  were  disturbed  by 
the  delighted  exclamations  of  my  com- 
panion as  he  triumphantly  jerked  into 
the  boat  a  large  yellow  N  ed.  The  efforts 
of  the  doctor  in  my  behalf  were  crowned 
with  success,  for  I  soon  caught  a  pike 
and  then  yellow  Neds  galore. 

The  fish  soon  tired  of  our  bait  and 
left  for  other  parts,  and  we,  following 
suit,  sought  other  coves,  each  peculiar 
in  its  charms.  W^e  rowed  about  the 
margins  of  one  surrounded  by  woods 
or  swamp,  and  then  soon  found  ourselves 
in  another,  bounded  by  green  fields, 
with  patches  of  floating  lily-pads  on 
which  sat  comfortably,  here  and  there, 
many  a  bullfrog  staring  into  space,  as  if 
lost  in  abstract  meditation.  And  so 
there  was  constant  variety  as  we  rowed 
lazily  from  one  cove  to  another,  trying 
here  and  trying  there  with  many  a 
tempting  bait,  rewarded  in  our  efforts 
by  some  successful  catches. 

Old  Sol  had  meanwhile  been  climb- 
ing higher,  and  as,  on  rounding  a  curve, 
an  old  abandoned  wharf  hove  in  sight, 
we  bethought  ourselves  of  our  well- 
stocked  lunch  basket  reposing  in  the 
stern  locker. 

Many  a  lunch  have  I  enjoyed  at  that 
same  old  wharf.  A  smooth  grassy  plot 
slopes  to  the  water's  edge,  shaded  by  a 
grov^e  of  trees,  in  the  rear  of  which  is 
an  old  peach  orchard  ;  in  front  and 
across  the  canal  is  the  tow-path,  beyond 
which  spreads  a  pleasing  landscape 
with  which  to  feast  the  eye.  After  lunch 
we  left  the  eggshells  and  crumbs  to  the 
delighted  ants,  and,  lighting  our  pipes 
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sat  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf  pretending 
to  fish,  but  really  dozing  and,  of  course, 
caught  nothing.  In  truth,  it  is  but  fair 
to  state  the  wharf  is  not  a  favorable 
place  for  fishing,  and  particularly  at 
high  noon,  and  so  it  was  in  vain  the 
snake  doctors  charmed  our  floats.  But 
the  tranquillity  of  the  hour  was  delight- 
ful. Nothing  disturbed  the  smooth, 
glassy  surface  save  a  bubble  here 
and  there,  or  the  frantic  struggles  of 
insects  fallen  into  an  unnatural  element. 
Finally  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a 
string  of  mules  trotting  noisily  along 
the  tow-path  without  the  hindrance  of 
a  craft,  their  chain  traces  jangling  a 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  merry 
whistling  of  the  driver,  who  rode  the 
leader  lady  fashion.  Then  an  eel  seized 
the  opportunity  to  cause  a  ripple  of  ex- 
citement by  getting  himself  hooked  to 
my  companion's  line.  "Sir"  William 
was  large  and  pulled  very  hard,  so  did 
the  man,  and  the  result — a  broken  rod. 
After  a  series  of  desperate  struggles 
and  many  forcible  exclamations  we  got 
that  eel  on  the  wharf,  and  then  deliber- 
ately, with  malice  aforethought,  we — 
well,  cut  off  his  head. 

If  fond  of  angling  no  doubt  you  have 
struggled  with  eels.  You  have  felt  a 
slimy  length  slip  through  your  clinched 
fist,  tie  your  line  in  a  hundred  knots, 
swallow  the  hook,  then   lie  half   a  day 


a  mass  of  squirming  "cussedness."  If 
you  have  had  such  an  experience  you 
will  not  be  surprised  that  we  slew  our 
eel. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  more  ad- 
ventures, we  took  a  refreshing  bath,  and 
again  tried  our  luck  for  bass,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  And  then,  noticing 
a  boy  and  dog  noisily  driving  in  a  herd 
of  cows  from  a  distant  pasture,  we  were 
reminded  that,  in  farm  parlance,  milk- 
ing time  was  nigh,  evening  was  fast 
approaching.  Only  the  fast  setting  sun 
and  lengthening  shadows  made  us  real- 
ize our  outing  was  over,  a  holiday  so 
soon  spent  as  to  seem  almost  a  dream. 
So  after  stringing  our  catch — the  bass 
and  pike  below,  the  yellow  Neds  on  top 
— we  sought  our  old  white  nag  and 
pointed  his  nose  for  home. 

If  you  are  tired,  overworked,  and 
want  recreation,  try  a  day  on  the  old 
canal.  You  will  find  all  you  seek, 
whether  fish  or  flight  of  time,  and  often 
more  of  the  former  than  you  anticipated. 
There  will  be  no  monotony,  whether 
loitering  on  the  tow-path,  bathing, 
fishing,  or  perchance  searching  with 
stealthy  footsteps  through  a  peach 
orchard.  See  the  beautiful  rural  picture 
of  northern  Delaware.  Loiter  on  the 
upper  level  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Del- 
aware Canal,  and  you  will  not  have 
loitered  in  vain. 


DANDELIONS 


THE  fields  are  haunted  !    Where  there  stood 
A  green-gowned,  gold-haired  sisterhood. 
Their  pale  ghosts  flit  across  the  grass 
When  I,  at  twilight,  trembling  pass. 
1  hear  their  filmy  garments  trail. 
And  see  their  faces  glimmer  pale. 

They  were  so  generous,  so  bold 
To  fling  away  their  lavish  gold 
Where  it  availed  or  gladdened  none, 
That  now  their  little  race  is  run. 
Poor  swaggering  gallants  of  a  day! 
A  set  of  merry  spendthrifts  they. 


Yet  something  of  lost  beauty  clings 
Around  the  frail  transparent  things  ; 
As  though  dead  belles  of  bygone  balls 
Should  flutter  back  to  ruined  halls 
And  dance  a  spectral  measure  there 
Before  they  vanished  into  air! 

So  now  the  fields  by  night  and  day, 

Are  full  of  tiny  ghosts  in  gray, 

Who  search  the  June-world  through  in  vain. 

To  find  their  vanished  gold  again  ; 

Who  haunt  dim  crannies  in  the  hill. 

And  shiver  though  the  wind  is  still  ! 

Florence  May  Alt. 
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BY    ED.    W.    SANDYS. 


BY  the  majority  of  sportsmen,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  North  Atlantic 
coast,  all  snipes,  sandpipers  and 
plovers  are  grouped  together  un- 
der the  general  term,  "shore  birds." 
To  the  scientist,  these  three  important 
families  form  the  order  Limico/ce,  which 
signifies  that  the  birds  live  in  the  mud. 
The  snipes  and  sandpipers  are  included 
in  the  family  Scolopacidce,  where,  with 
the  reader's  kind  permission,  I  shall  for 
the  present  leave  them,  as  the  family 
is  altogether  too  large  to  be  disturbed 
by  one  who  has  only  a  few  pages  at  his 
command.  I  may  mention  that  the  most 
valuable  members  of  the  family,  from 
the  sportsman's  point  of  view,  are  the 
woodcock  [P/nlohela  minor)  and  the 
Wilson's  snipe  [Galltnago  delkatd). 

The  plovers  (named  from  Pluvius — 
the  rains)  form  the  family  Charadriidcs, 
which  contains  one  hundred  known 
species.  Six  of  these  visit  our  Eastern 
grounds,  and  only  two  of  them,  the 
black-breasted  and  the  golden,  are 
worthy  of  being  ranked  as  game  birds. 
The  species  best  known  to  the  general 
reader  is  the  pretty  and  vociferous  kill- 
deer,  which  frequents  and  breeds  in 
many  of  our  fields.  No  sportsman 
should  shoot  this  harmless  little  fellow. 
He  is  almost  worthless  for  the  table, 
there  not  being  very  much  of  him  ex- 
cept wings  and  voice,  though  he  appears 
to  be  a  good-sized  bird,  both  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  wing.  His  piercing 
cry  of  kildee,  oft  repeated,  will  prove 
his  identity  at  once.  Do  not  shoot  him, 
brethren  ;  his  flavor  is  poor,  his  flesh  is 
inclined  to  be  tough,  while  his  wretched 
little  body  altogether  is  not  worth  car- 
rying home.  Rather  suffer  him  to  live 
in  peace,  to  help  brighten  our  already  too 
deserted  fields,  shores  and  pastures  with 
his  airy  motions  and  rather  pleasing  kil- 
dee-kildee,  which  frequently  is  heard 
falling  from  damp  dusk  overhead,  a 
signal  of  soft  spring  weather. 

The  kildeer's  diminutive  relation,  the 
semi-palmated,  or  ring-necked  plover, 
appears  on  our  beaches  while  on  its 
northward  flight  during  May,  and  re- 
turns, southward-bound,  during  August 
and  September.  Its  markings  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  kildeer,  but  its 
call  is  much  more  melodious.     Sweetest 


of  all  is  the  almost  pathetic  voice  of  the 
piping  plover,  which  sounds  as  though 
droned  from  a  wee  silver  flute.  This 
pretty  little  bird,  winnowing  the  air  a 
few  feet  above  the  sand  and  softly  pip- 
ing .as  he  goes,  should  be  spared.  He  is 
so.  small  and  so  pleasing  in  voice  and 
appearance  that  shot  should  never  touch 
him.  In  color  he  is  a  mixture  of  creamy 
gray  and  white,  with  a  pronounced 
black  band  around  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  another  across  the  forehead  between 
the  eyes. 

Wilson's  plover  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  piping  plover,  but  yet  not  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  shooting-coat.  This  bird 
seldom  visits  our  Northern  beaches  and 
requires  no  further  notice. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  re- 
maining two  species  of  plover  and  the 
shooting  of  them,  it  may  be  wise  to  in- 
sert a  few  words  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  tc  indis- 
criminately apply  the  term  "plover"  to 
such  birds  as  "  yellow-legs  "  and  others 
which  rightly  belong  with  the  snipes 
and  sandpipers.  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  true  plovers,  of  which  only  about 
fifteen  species  have  been  credited  to 
North  Ainerica.  Of  these  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  dozen  rightly  belong  to 
this  country,  the  others  being  accidental 
stragglers  from  other  worlds  than  Uncle 
Sam's.  The  hall-mark  of  the  true  plover 
is  a  three-toed  foot,  i.  e.,  the  hind  toe  is 
usually  wanting,  bvit  in  the  case  of  our 
well-known  black-bellied  plover  there 
is  a  very  small  but  distinct  hind  toe ; 
hence,  this  species  is  one  of  the  few 
four-toed  plovers.  The  bill  of  the  plover 
is  shorter  and  stouter  than  is  character- 
istic of  the  snipes,  and  plovers  pick  their 
food  as  do  chickens,  instead  of  "  boring  " 
for  it. 

The  black-bellied  plover  {Charadrius 
squatarola)  is  quite  a  large,  plump-look- 
ing bird,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
sportsmen.  It  is  wary,  and  its  usual 
haunts  are  the  seashore,  mud  flats,  and 
the  shores  of  our  larger  lakes.  The 
top  of  its  head  and  back  of  neck,  white 
marked  with  pale  brown,  remaining 
upper  parts  mottled  white,  black  and 
brown  ;  tail,  white  barred  with  black  ; 
lower  part  of  head,  neck,  breast,  feath- 
ers under  the  wings  and  the  belly,  deep 
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black  or  sooty  black ;  extreme  rear 
underparts,  white  ;  bill  and  legs,  black, 
stout  and  strong.  This  is  the  perfect 
spring  plumage. 

The  old  birds  and  young,  in  fall  and 
winter,  are  simply  gray,  with  a  few 
darker  markings  on  the  upper  parts  ;  the 
legs  and  bill,  too,  then  present  a  lighter 
shade  than  marks  them  during  spring. 
This  bird  reaches  us  upon  its  northern 
migration  in  May,  and  returns  in  Au- 
gust. It  breeds  in  northern  Siberia, 
Alaska,  Anderson  River  region,  and 
Melville  Peninsula.  It  nests  on  the 
ground,  and  usually  lays  four  brownish, 
mottled  eggs.  During  winter  it  is  found 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  flies 
very  fast,  and  in  the  spring  offers  a 
mark  sufBciently  difificult  to  put  a  crack 
shot's  skill  to  the  test.  At  this  season 
it  does  not  decoy  well,  and  the  majority 
of  shots  obtained  are  at  rather  long 
range,  and  quite  frequently  at  single 
birds  and  pairs.  In  the  fall,  however, 
when  the  flocks  contain  a  large  per- 
centage of  young  birds,  they  come  to 
stool  readily  enough,  and,  where  plenti- 
ful, afford  capital  sport.  The  birds  are 
then  excellent  for  the  table. 

In  very  few  localities,  however,  are 
they  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  the  sportsman  to  depend  upon  them 
alone.  Indeed,  he  is  fortunate  if,  in  a 
fair  bag  of  shore  birds,  he  can  count  a 
dozen  of  this  species. 

The  shooting  is  chiefly  done  from  more 
or  less  cleverly  constructed  "blinds," 
or  '-'hides,"  as  the  shooter's  places  of 
concealment  are  termed.  The  birds 
are  lured  within  range  by  numbers  of 
''stools,"  or  painted  decoys,  which  are 
placed  as  naturally  as  possible  within 
proper  distance  of  the  hide,  and,  of 
course,  at  a  spot  vv^here  plover  may  ex- 
pect to  find  plenty  of  food.  When  the 
flight  is  good  the  birds  are  constantly 
moving  up  and  down  the  beaches,  where 
quite  frequentl}'  a  man,  clad  in  clothes 
to  closely  match  the  color  of  the  sand, 
may  enjoy  a  fair'  share  of  sport,  even 
though  he  be  without  both  a  good  hide 
and  decoys.  Under  these  conditions 
the  man  must  keep  a  sharp  watch  in  the 
directions  from  which  birds  may  be  ex- 
pected, and,  if  he  be  wise,  get  down  flat 
when  the  distant  game  is  sighted,  and 
not  venture  to  move  until  the  birds 
have  come  well  within  range  or  changed 
their  course. 

The  sport,  while  lacking  the  delights 


of  good  work  by  setters  or  pointers,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  At  the 
time  of  the  plover's  migrations  the 
weather,  as  a  rule,  is  pleasant,  and  a 
lazy  man  may  find  many  more  dis- 
agreeable tasks  than  lounging  upon  the 
warm  sand,  listening  to  the  surf  and 
observing  the  movements  of  the  in- 
numerable lesser  shore  birds,  which 
glean  their  livelihood  from  the  wet 
sand  as  the  crashing  waves  permit. 

I  have  shot  numbers  of  black-bellied 
and  other  plovers  upon  some  famous 
haunts  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  sa}ang  that  those 
lazy  vigils  had  a  pleasure  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  strings  of  tireless  cur- 
lew always  promised  chances  which  they 
seldom  gave,  the  sly  grebes  at  their 
endless  fishing,  the  graceful  gulls  and 
terns,  the  gallant  osprey  spying  from 
midair  and  roaring  downward  like  a  me- 
teorite, the  robber  eagle,  even  though 
he  stole  my  curlew  dropped  far  from 
shore — these  and  many  others  were 
worth  the  watching. 

The  black-bellied  plover  is  known  by 
many  names,  among  which  are  "  black - 
breast,"  "bull-head,"  "beetle-head," 
"chuckle-head,"  and  "bottle-head." 
These  naturally  will  suggest  to  the 
reader  some  peculiarity  about  the  head 
of  the  bird.  The  forehead  is  prominent, 
and  the  head  is  so  marked  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous, while  in  general  appearance 
it  seems  to  be  a  trifle  large  for  the  body. 
This  plover  measures  about  one  foot  in 
length. 

The  golden  plover  [Charadriiis doinin- 
iciis)  is  by  many  considered  the  finest 
of  our  game  birds  for  the  table,  but 
with  this  opinion  I  cannot  agree.  To 
my  taste,  woodcock,  snipe  and  quail,  in 
proper  condition  and  cooked  as  they 
should  be,  are  superior  to  any  plover, 
not  excepting  the  golden,  which  is  the 
best  of  the  family.  Those,  too,  who 
have  eaten  teal  in  prime  condition,  will 
be  slow  to  acknowledge  the  golden 
plover's  superiority. 

This  plover,  like  many  of  our  shore 
birds,  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names, 
among  which  are  "  green-  back,"  "  green- 
head,"  "green  plover,"  "golden-back," 
"frost  bird,"  "toad  head,"  etc.,  etc.  Its 
habitat  embraces  all  of  North  America, 
and  its  breeding  grounds  are  in  the 
Arctic  region  from  Greenland  to  Alaska. 
It  begins  its  northward  migration  very 
early  in  the   spring   and   comes   down 
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from  the  North  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. During-  the  winter  its  south- 
ern journeyings  extend  as  far  as  the 
extreme  south  of  South  America.  It 
nests  upon  the  ground,  and  usually  lays 
four  eggs  of  a  buffish  tint  with  more  or 
less  reddish  spots. 

The  golden  plover,  in  the  breeding 
plumage,  is  a  very  handsome  bird.  In 
general  effect  the  entire  upper  parts  are 
blackish,  spotted  all  over  with  gold  and 
white  ;  a  conspicuous  white  line  passes 
over  the  eye  and  broadens  upon  the 
neck  and  flanks,  while  the  sides  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  under  parts  are  black. 
Length,  about  ten  inches.  The  young 
birds,  and  the  adults  in  winter  plumage, 
have  the  under  parts  of  whitish  gray, 
sometimes  mottled  with  black. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  this  bird 
sometimes  affords  capital  sport  during 
vSeptember  and  part  of  October.  In  the 
fall  of  1897  the  g-olden  plover  was 
unusually  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Thames  River  and  about  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  heavy  bags  were  the  rule. 
Sometimes  half  a  dozen  large  flocks 
Avould  be  in  view  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  masses  of  birds  and  their  evolutions 
upon  the  wing  were  somewhat  suggest- 
ive of  the  flights  of  passenger  pigeons 
in  the  old  days. 

I  found  the  birds  numerous  on  broad, 
plowed  lands  and  old  pastures,  and, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  many  flocks 
haunted  the  shore  of  St.  Clair,  a  rather 
unusual  thing,  as  this  plover  favors 
drier  haunts.  When  standing  motion- 
less upon  pasture  land,  the  bird's  plum- 
age harmonizes  so  closely  with  the  sun- 
burned herbage  that  they  are  difficult 
to  make  out.  Their  presence  is  usually 
betrayed  by  one  or  more  running,  and, 
upon  the  sportsman  locating  one,  he 
may  be  astonished  by  suddenly  distin- 
gfuishing-  fifty  or  more  upon  ground 
which  his  eyes  had  hastily  scanned 
without  detecting  a  feather  before  the 
movement  was  made. 

Upon  such  ground  two  or  more  guns 
may  have  lively  sport  if  they  creep 
upon  the  birds  from  different  points. 
The  plover  fly  in  close  order,  and  when 
turned  by  one  gun  may  swing  round 
and  round,  and  in  so  doing  afford  sev- 
eral easy  chances  before  finally  leaving 
the  dangerous  neighborhood.  I  once  in 
this  way  secured  five  shots  at  a  large 
flock,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  eleven 
birds   fell    to    the    first   double.     Dead 


birds,  lying  backs  upward,  are  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  find,  hence  it  is  well  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  fallen  and  to 
secure  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
survivors  have  moved  ofi".  One  part  of 
an  old  pasture,  with  thistles  and  weeds 
standing  here  and  there,  is  very  like  any 
other  part,  and  it  is  simply  wonderful 
how  one  can  lose  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
large  birds  upon  close-browsed  grass. 
Yet  after  one  has  shifted  position  for  a 
few  yards,  and  has  turned  about  a 
couple  of  times  while  watching  a  flying 
flock,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  locate  those 
first  knocked  down.  In  case  of  failure 
to  do  this,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  determine 
the  original  firing  point  by  the  empty 
shells  on  the  ground  ;  then  the  memory 
of  the  direction  and  the  distance  of  an 
ordinary  shot  should  settle  the  location 
of  the  fallen. 

But  while  the  shooting  of  golden  plover 
upon  the  pastures  in  the  autumn  and 
of  shore  birds  upon  the  beaches  is 
right  pleasant  sport,  it  lacks  the  pecu- 
liar zest  of  the  shooting  as  I  used  to  have 
it  during  May.  In  the  autumn,  when 
there  are  grouse,  quail,  cock,  snipe,  and 
duck  to  attend  to,  one  hardly  feels  like 
bothering  about  plover  and  shore  birds, 
but  during  May  it  used  to  be  dift'erent. 

After  the  gun  had  hibernated  from 
January  first  to  March  fifteenth,  or  later, 
the  old  itching  of  the  trigger  -  finger 
would  assert  itself.  Then  the  geese 
came  from  the  South  and  necessitated 
long,  frequently  vain,  gray-dawn  vigils, 
until  the  honkers  left  for  their  summer 
homes  in  the  Arctic.  After  they  had 
gone,  the  only  remaining  chance  for  the 
gun  before  September  lay  with  the 
plover,  and,  as  it  is  a  far  cry  from  May 
to  September,  the  plover  and  their  rela- 
tions of  the  shore  were  heartily  wel- 
comed. 

One  of  the  best  grounds  of  all  the 
enormous  shore-line  of  the  Great  Lakes 
was  a  long  spit  of  sand  which  divides 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  from  those  of 
Rondeau  Harbor.  This  sandspit,  from  a 
width  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  at 
its  base,  where  the  forest  ends,  gradu- 
ally tapers  to  nothing  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  Upon  the  lake  side  old 
Erie's  waves  merrily  pound  it,  while 
upon  the  inner,  or  harbor  side,  every- 
where except  at  the  entrance  channel, 
the  water  is  shoal  over  clear  sand,  with 
patches  of  reeds  and  other  water- 
growths  here  and   there.     There  is,  of 
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course,  no  tide,  and  those  accustomed 
to  shooting  on  the  sea-beach  with  all 
the  complications  introduced  by  incom- 
ing or  outgoing  water,  will  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  a  ground  where  the 
water-line  never  varies,  and  which  offers 
to  birds  of  varying  tastes  a  surfy  beach 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  moist  border 
of  a  mill-pond  on  the  other.  Near  the 
point  of  the  sandspit,  too,  a  gun  can  be 
stationed  halfway  across  so  as  to  com- 
mand both  sides  fairly  well. 

The  list  of  waders  that  visit  this 
ground  embraces  all  or  nearly  all  that 
frequent  the  Atlantic  coast  at  its  best 
points,  for  one  important  division  of  the 
northbound  army  of  the  shore  birds  al- 
ways follows  the  Great  Lakes  when 
working  toward  the  breeding  grounds. 
Black-bellied  plover,  curlew,  yellowlegs, 
hosts  of  snipes  and  sandpipers,  and  oc- 
casionally avosets  and  turnstones  gayly 
tripped  it  along  the  smooth  footing 
and  fattened  upon  the  innumerable 
minute  forms  which  water  and  sand  sup- 
ply. The  biggest  and  wariest  game, 
the  curlews,  always  put  in  an  appear- 
ance about  the  twentieth  or  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  May,  and  about  this  time  the 
shooting  was  at  its  best.  A  glance  at  my 
last  day  upon  that  ground  may  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  sport. 

At  half-past  three  a.  m.  I  was  sleeping 
like  a  dormouse.  Then  a  fiend  in  human 
guise  crept  beneath  my  window  and 
threw  gravel  until  I  roused  myself  and 
looked  out,  whereupon  a  voice  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  :  "  Hurry  up,  you  lazy 
duffer,  you're  late  !  " 

Forty  minutes  later  Doc  and  I  were 
ready  for  the  first  stage,  a  twelve-mile 
run  over  a  fine  road.  Time  was  when  a 
comfortable  trap  and  a  smart  nag  would 
have  taken  us  to  the  grounds,  but  times 
have  changed.  Now  in  lieu  of  horse- 
power, we  had  the  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  steel  spider-webs,  rubber  fire- 
hose, and  gaspipe,  which  laughs  at 
space,  which  eats  nothing,  and  which 
does  not  even  require  to  be  tied  up — at 
least  not  in  a  country  where  you  are 
cahoots  with  the  farmers.  With  the 
cased  guns  strapped  in  place,  and  with 
lunch  and  supplies  in  knapsacks  upon  our 
backs,  we  silently  rolled  through  the 
town  and  out  upon  the  highway  which 
led  to  Lake  Erie. 

Doc  is  something  of  a  scorcher,  and 
he  led  the  way  as  though  he  wanted  to 
get  there  in  five  minutes.     I  followed  as 


best  I  could,  and  for  about  an  hour 
nothing  was  heard  except  the  ceaseless 
purring  of  the  machines.  Then  we 
eased  up  and  rode  side  by  side  through 
the  dim  gray  light  and  the  scented 
mists  of  earliest  morning.  Upon  either 
hand  farms  slid  smoothly  past,  while 
now  and  then  some  honest  dog  ques- 
tioned our  purpose  and  our  destination. 
Then  came  the  sweet,  mysterious  dark- 
ness of  far-reaching  woods,  and  at  last 
the  broader  light  and  the  bracing  breath 
of  the  lake. 

Where  the  last  farmhouse  stands 
upon  the  steep  clay-cliffs,  we  dis- 
mounted and  eased  muscles  a  bit.  Then^ 
while  the  first  swallows  were  leaving 
the  old  barn,  we  trundled  wheels  under 
cover,  put  guns  together,  and  were 
ready  for  the  rather  tiresome  tramp 
over  the  sand  of  the  lake  shore  to  the 
shooting-ground. 

How  the  bicycle  has  changed  things  ! 
Here  we  were  twelve  miles  from  the 
starting  point,  in  time  to  greet  the  sun 
as  he  lifted  above  the  trees,  and  there 
was  no  sweating  horse  to  get  chilled,  or 
to  cast  himself,  or  to  break  away  and 
trot  home,  as  he  had  done  upon  divers 
former  occasions,  and  all  this  satisfying 
state  of  affairs  had  been  gained  by  a 
trifling  amount  of  muscular  exertion, 
which  really  was  beneficial,  especially 
to  men  who  had  little  before  them  ex- 
cept to  lounge  on  the  warm  sand  for  the 
better  part  of  a  day. 

A  walk  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to 
where  the  forest  ended  and  the  sandspit 
began.  The  birds  were  already  astir, 
and  we  could  see  small  bunches  of  sand- 
pipers moving  along  the  beach  in  their 
characteristic  restless  fashion.  An  old 
friend  met  us.  He  first  showed  as  a 
black  spot  far  up  the  shore,  then  drifted 
grandly  down  upon  set  pinions,  tacking 
in  and  out  like  a  yacht  working  to  wind- 
ward. It  happened  he  was  slanting 
shoreward  when  he  passed,  and  at  forty 
yards  his  snowy  head  and  tail,  and 
broad  brown  fans,  showed  to  fine  ad- 
vantage. We  could  see  the  polished 
5'ellow  of  his  hooked  bill,  and  the  fierce 
flash  of  his  marvelous,  golden,  telescopic 
eye,  as  he  turned  it  upon  us  and  then 
back  to  its  tireless  searching  of  the 
water  and  the  wave-line  along  shore. 

For  years  this  eagle,  hoary  old  beach- 
comber as  he  is,  has  patrolled  the  shore 
daily  for  miles,  seeking  what  the  waters 
have  cast  up,  for  be  it  known   he  is  not 
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above  accepting  even  carrion.  Many  a 
dead  fish  and  lost  bird  he  gets  for  the 
trouble  of  picking  them  up,  but  he  can 
hunt,  too,  when  he  feels  so  disposed. 
Yonder  is  his  home,  a  rough,  black  mass 
upon  a  mighty  dead  tree,  which  towers 
above  the  surrounding  growth,  and 
there,  season  after  season,  he  and  his 
mate  have  patched  the  old  nest  and 
reared  their  eaglets  in  peace.  No  one 
can  climb  the  tree,  and  no  decent  man 
would  shoot  at  the  birds.  Should  you 
visit  the  foot  of  the  tree,  your  nose  will 
be  assailed  by  a  most  objectionable 
■odor,  and  your  naturally  brief  inspec- 
*tion  will  convince  you  that  the  eagles 
do  hunt  more  than  they  are  given  credit 
for.  Everywhere  are  fragments  of  fish, 
■while  among  them  are  wings  and  tails 
which  must  have  belonged  to  grouse  ; 
portions  of  hares,  and  other  fragments 
suspiciously  like  certain  parts  of  lambs, 
sucking-pigs,  and  domestic  fowls.  But 
they  were  not  our  lambs,  pigs,  or  fowls, 
and  so  no  shot  whistles  after  the  old  pi- 
rate, who  seems  to  understand  that  he 
is  free  to  buccaneer  to  his  heart's  content. 
In  due  time  w^e  reach  our  chosen 
stands,  and  the  toss  of  a  coin  decides 
who  is  to  have  the  choice  of  positions. 
Doc  wins,  and  takes  the  harbor  side, 
Avhich  will  be  his  for  two  hours.  Before 
I  am  settled  down  I  hear  him  saluting 
a  host  of  "  black-hearts,"  and  I  see  a 
patter  of  small  bodies  upon  the  water, 
about  fifteen  in  all.  Upon  my  side  the 
sandpipers  and  other  diminutive  fellows 
are  not  so  abundant,  yet  plenty  of  them 
pass  and  repass  without  danger,  for  I 
don't  care  for  them.  Presently  a  dis- 
tant bunch  of  birds  catches  my  eye,  and 
I  flatten  out  and  bide  the  result.  There 
is  no  need  for  calling  or  for  decoys  ;  the 
birds  fly  up  and  dowm  the  beach  any- 
way, and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  lie  close 
and  keep  still. 

The  oncoming  birds  are  swift  of  wing, 
and  soon  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  glossy 
black  bellies  and  mottled  wings.  Five 
of  them,  and  beauties  all.  I  lead  the 
first  bird  a  foot  or  more,  and  he  crum- 
ples up  while  the  gun  is  shifting  to  an- 
other, and  the  two  strike  the  sand  with 
a  pat — pat,  suggestive  of  fatness.  The 
others  dart  away  with  frightened  cries, 
and  whether  or  not  they  later  returned 
with  some  that  fell  deponent  sayeth  not. 
Others  follow  them  as  time  wears  on, 
until  I  have  half  a  dozen. 

All  this  time  Doc  has  been  firing  ir- 


regularly, and  when  I  go  over  to  sug- 
gest an  exchange  of  positions  he  glee- 
fully points  at  about  a  peck  of  victims, 
and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  remain  where 
he  is,  to  which  I  the  more  cheerfully 
agree,  because  I  see  nothing  large  in 
his  bag.  His  little  fellows  will  not  be 
wasted,  however ;  they  are  delicious 
eating,  and  Doc  has  plenty  of  hungry 
friends. 

After  returning  to  my  stand,  I  gather 
in  a  couple  of  lone  "  robin  snipe,"  and 
miss  two  plover  at  long  range  with  both 
barrels.  Then  a  single  plover  hails  me 
from  within  a  few  yards  of  my  head, 
and  I  make  a  mess  of  getting  up  and 
miss  him  twice  between  thirty  and  forty 
yards.  A  scornful  "  Ha-ha  ! "  from 
across  the  sand  tells  me  that  somebody 
is  watching  and  that  the  whole  town 
shall  hear  of  it. 

Five  minutes  later  a  big  black-belly 
darts  past  Doc  and  is  missed  with  both 
barrels,  and  as  the  bird  speeds  out  over 
the  water  I  grit  my  teeth  and  manage 
to  break  a  wing.  The  "  Ha-ha  "  sounds 
from  my  side  now,  and  the  whole  town 
shall  hear  of  this,  too  ! 

But  where  are  the  curlew  all  this 
while  ?  Something,  not  unlike  the 
smoke  of  a  distant  steamer,  has  been 
showing  now  and  then  on  the  horizon. 
For  three  hours  it  has  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  hazy  distance,  but  at  last 
it  shows  nearer  and  more  distinct.  Cur- 
lew !  A  thousand  of  them.  All  un- 
wearied by  hours  of  flight,  they  dip  and 
rise,  turn  and  twist  in  wonderful  evolu- 
tions. There  is  no  land  near  where 
they  are,  and  they  may  come  to  the  beach 
to  rest  and  to  feed. 

They  do.  From  out  the  deep  blue  of 
ro;igh  water  an  apparently  endless 
black  line  suddenly  appears,  bearing 
straight  for  our  stand. 

"  Stop  that  gun,  and  get  down,  cur- 
lew !  "  I  yell,  as  I  flatten  into  nothing- 
perceptible.  Doc  knows  whence  they 
will  come,  and  he  asks  no  further  ques- 
tions. A  few  minutes  of  almost  breath- 
less waiting,  and  then  I  hear  a  musical 
murmuring  from  a  thousand  throats. 
The  murmuring  increases  in  volume 
until  the  air  seems  to  quiver  with  the 
strength  of  it,  and  then  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane of  whistling  sounds  directly  over- 
head. 

Doc  leaps  to  his  feet  and  pours  in  two 
barrels,  and  as  the  startled  flock  bends 
upon  its  course  it  presents  a  living  wall 
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of  birds  to  me.  Two  huge  gaps  appear 
in  the  flock  as  the  double  shot  does  its 
work,  then  I  rattle  in  another  shell  and 
clip  a  few  tailenders  as  the  host  flees 
screaming  lakeward  again. 

Pat-pat — pat-pat — splash-splash  !  It 
fairly  hails  curlew  ;  and  as  we  watch 
the  retreat,  ever  and  anon,  yet  another 
bird  leaves  the  line  and  falls  dead  into 
the  waves. 

We  have  a  war  dance,  and  then  gather 
all  that  have  fallen  upon  the  sand,  and 
they  make  a  goodly  bunch.  Then  we 
sit  and  gloat  over  the  prizes,  while  the 
beach-bound  waves  are  bearing  the 
others  nearer  by  slow  degrees.  In  time 
we  secure  these,  too — in  fact,  by  rare 
good  fortune,  we  gather  all  but  one. 

That  one  is  in  the  harbor  about  forty 
yards  from  shore,  and  the  friendly 
breeze  which  helped  us  on  the  lake,  of 
course,  drives  this  bird  still  farther 
away.  We  watch  him  as  he  goes,  and  I 
suggest  that  Doc  swim  for  him.  Doc  at 
once  replies  that  I  am  the  better  swim- 
mer, which  settles  the  fate  of  the  curlew 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

But  while  we  chaff  each  other,  we 
hear  a  rushing  sound  in  the  air  and  a 
large  body  glances  past  and  poises  above 
the  curlew.  The  old  scoundrel  of  an 
eagle  has  been  noting  our  performance 
and  has  come  to  claim  his  share. 

Slowly,  by  carefully  regulated  move- 
ments of  his  powerful  wings,  he  lowers 
himself  to  a  proper  distance.  Then  a 
yellow  foot  flashes  out,  and  eagle  and 
curlew  start  homeward  together. 

Doc  leaps  to  his  feet  and  levels  his 
twelve-gauge. 

"  Hold  on  !  Don't  shoot  him  !  "  I  ex- 
claim, but  the  only  answer  is  the  double 
crack,  and  the  eagle  parts  with  a  couple 
of  small  feathers,  shakes  his  snowy  tail 
and  makes  off,  still  sticking  to  his  prize. 

Doc  watches  him  and  mutters  some- 
thing about  "  old  son-of-a-gun,"  but  the 
robber  holds  his  way  straight  for  his 
stronghold. 

The  sun  is  now  directly  overhead,  so 
we  have  lunch  and  smoke  the  pipe  of 
peace.  It  is  very  pleasant  on  the  sand, 
and  we  scoop  out  depressions  for  our 
shoulders  and  hips  and  lie  at  ease.  The 
sole  sign  of  civilization  is  the  red-capped 
white  lighthouse  tower.  Outside  is 
nothing  but  sky  and  Erie,  while  inside 
the  nine-mile  length  of  the  oval  harbor 
gleams  like  a  mighty  mirror  set  in  a 
frame  of  sedee. 


The  redwing  flutes  his  cheery  chal- 
lenge as  he  swings  upon  some  swaying 
reed;  the  marsh-wrens  scold  unseen,  or 
jerk  themselves  in  erratic  flights  from 
cover  to  cover ;  the  sleek  grebes  fish 
nearer  and  nearer,  going  under  as 
though  oiled,  and  tiny  waders  sprint 
along  the  firm  footing,  forever  nodding 
and  pecking  at  science  only  knows  what. 
Upon  the  distant  further  shore  the 
heavy  timber  rings  the  view  in  softened 
masses,  and  I  sigh  as  I  look  at  it,  for  in 
those  ancient  woods  are  grouse  and 
quail  and  cock,  and  before  the  leaf  shall 
turn  I  shall  have  bidden  them  farewell, 
perchance  forever. 

In  that  harbor,  too,  are  brave  bass  and 
lusty  'lunge,  while  yonder,  where  the 
lily-pads  already  encroach,  are  the 
haunts  of  pickerel  innumerable.  From 
where  we  lie  we  can  see  the  very  points 
where  the  punts  were  hidden  the  pre- 
vious fall,  when  the  ducks  flew  almost 
as  thickly  as  the  snowflakes  in  the  un- 
expected storm.  That  was  a  memora- 
ble day — a  day  of  deadly  shooting  and 
of  no  slight  peril,  for  be  it  known  that 
many  a  fine  gun  lies  beneath  that  calm 
expanse  of  blue. 

To  the  right  lie  "the  ponds,"  in 
which,  if  you  let  the  sun  escape  you,  you 
must  remain  for  the  night,  for  no' man 
knoweth  their  exits  nor  their  entrances 
by  autumn  twilight.  And,  even  should 
you  escape  their  mazes,  there  are  still  a 
long  five  miles  of  perilous  paddling  be- 
fore sound  footing  can  be  reached. 
Should  one  of  the  all  too  frequent  sud- 
den storms  catch  you  in  mid-water,  say 
your  prayers,  grit  your  teeth  and  put 
your  back  into  your  strokes,  and  battle 
bravely  as  you  may  for  your  life.  No 
use  to  waste  your  breath  in  shouting. 
None  can  hear,  and  if  one  heard  he 
could  not  aid.  If  yell  you  must,  yell 
straight  at  the  black  sky  overhead,  but 
stick  to  the  paddle  meanwhile  and  keep 
her  nose  to  sea,  for  it  is  far  to  heaven, 
and  special  dispensations  are  somewhat 
rare. 

Now  let  us  go,  for  we  have  birds 
enough,  and  there  is  a  long  stretch  of 
sandy  walking  and  a  twelve-mile  tread- 
mill awheel  before  we  can  sniff  the 
products  of  those  who  watch  the  road- 
way, cooking  energetically  meanwhile, 
for  they  know  that  if  we  are  alive  we 
shall  appear,  and  that  our  appearance 
will  surely  be  followed  by  a  wondrous 
disappearance  of  other  things. 


A  cmxjii 
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BY    E.  W.  CHUBB. 


THE  telephone  is  at  m}^  elbow  and 
into  it  1  whisper  a  number  which 
brings  a  trusty  comrade  within 
reach  of  my  voice.  "  Can  you 
meet  me  at  the  Union  Depot  at  five  to- 
morrow evening  ?  The  river  ought  to  be 
about  right  for  us  by  the  day  after.  Bring 
your  gun,  gum  boots,  and  plenty  of  cloth- 
ing, for  it  will  be  raw  on  the  marshes." 
1  received  his  prompt  answer  in  the 
affirmative. 

A  ride  by  rail  of  an  hour  brought  us 
to  that  most  beautifully  located  summer 
resort,  Oconomowoc,  where  we  found  a 
rig  in  waiting  to  carry  us  to  the  old 
Homestead.  Then  the  trusty  little 
ducker  was  hauled  out  of  the  cellar,  filled 
with  dry  hay  from  the  mow  and  slid  into 
the  buckboard.  Decoys,  lunch  basket, 
shell  bags  and  gun-casesquickly  followed 
suit,  and  with  lantern  on  the  dash  we 
drove  away  upon  our  six-mile  ride. 

The  night  was  characteristic  of  the 
Badger  State  during  a  spring  thaw,  damp 
and  misty  overhead,  soft  and  treacherous 
underfoot,  while  ahead  the  blackness 
yawned  uninvitingly. 

A  mile  brings  us  to  the  river-bank. 
Here  our  journey  by  wheel  must  ter- 
minate, for  the  shanty  lies  three  miles  to 
the  southward  and  cannot  be  reached 
with  horses.  The  little  skiff's  nose  was 
thrust  into  the  current,  and  with  the 
luggage  carefully  adjusted  amidships, 
Conde  in  the  bow  and  myself  in  the 
stern,  our  driver  shoved  us  awaj/  from 
the  bank  and  our  cruise  in  the  dark  had 
commenced. 

Long  will  that  night  be  remembered 
— the  mad  current,  the  ice,  the  sharp 
bends  in  the  channel  and,  more  than  all, 
the  dense  blackness  heavy  with  mist  and 
fog.  Reach  after  reach  was  passed  by, 
bend  after  bend  rounded.  On  either  side 
of  the  stream  the  marshes  lay  silent  and 
forbidding.  Only  the  gliding  waters 
and  the  steady  drip  of  the  single  blade 
disturbed  the  absolute  quietude.  Now 
and  then  a  muskrat  or  mink  startled  us 
with  sudden  plunge  into  the  stream. 

We  did  famously  and  I  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  the  unusual  situation.  The 
channel  broadened  and  all  danger  of  un- 
seen wire  fences  was  past. 

"  It's  clear  sailing  from  here  on  "  I  call 
out  encouragingly,  but   my  words  are 


drowned  by  the  roar  of  wings  set  in 
motion  by  the  words.  "  Lunk-au-lunk, 
link-a-lunk-lunk,"  vibrates  on  the  air 
clear  and  close  at  hand.  Conde  writhes 
about  in  his  seat  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Canadas,  but  an 
admonishing  touch  of  the  paddle  sends 
him  down  again.  Unseen,  yet  close  at 
hand,  the  geese  blindly  circle  for  several 
seconds  as  we  drop  down  with  the  cur- 
rent. Just  around  the  next  little  point 
we  run  fairly  into  a  large  flock  of  mal- 
lards, who  rise  with  raucous  notes  and 
prodigious  flapping  of  wings.  A  little 
further  and  another  large  flock  of  geese 
takes  wing,  then  more  ducks,  and  we  are 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  expectation 
during  the  remainder  of  our  cruise. 
Upon  our  left  against  the  darkness  I 
imagine  I  can  faintly  discern  the  darker 
line  of  timber  a  short  distance  from  the 
river,  and  thereupon  direct  the  course  of 
the  skiff  closer  to  shore  that  I  may  not 
miss  the  entrance  to  the  ditch  or  channel 
leading  to  the  shanty  standing  upon  the 
edge  of  high  ground. 

Forty  rods  further  on,  and  with  the 
feeling  that  the  opening  is  close  at  hand 
I  draw  out  from  under  the  decking  an 
iron  rod  upon  the  tip  of  which  a  four- 
inch  ball  of  rags  is  tightly  wound.  This 
is  saturated  with  kerosene  and,  handing 
the  rod  to  Conde  to  light,  I  resume  my 
paddle.  A  bright  flash  lights  up  the 
channel  and  throws  fantastic  shadows 
back  into  the  silent  marshes.  It  also  dis- 
closes not  a  hundred  feetdistanttheopen 
mouth  of  the  ditch.  Into  this  we  steer 
and  five  minutes  later  are  under  cover. 

An  abundance  of  dry  kindlings  enables 
us  to  start  a  rousing  fire  in  the  rusty  stove 
without  delay,  and  a  kettle  of  water  is 
soon  steaming.  A  pint  of  coffee  proves 
no  obstacle  to  restful  slumber  after  we 
had  rid  the  bunk  of  a  family  of  white- 
bellied  mice  which  had  doubtless  held 
undisputed  possession  throughout  the 
entire  winter. 

When  next  m}^  eyes  are  open  the  gray 
dawn  is  alm.ost  upon  us.  I  spring  out 
and  draw  on  my  gum  boots.  More  black 
coffee,  a  pan  of  bacon  and  eggs  and  a 
hasty  dive  into  the  lunch  basket,  for  the 
minutes  were  precious  as  the  morning 
flight  in  the  springtime  commences  early 
and  lasts  but  an  hour  or  two. 
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We  were  speedily  afloat  and  it  was 
hardly  more  than  daylight  when  we 
paddled  up  the  channel.  We  had  bor- 
rowed a  second  skiff  at  the  boat-house, 
and  lost  no  time  in  hastening  north  a 
few  bends,  the  sound  of  fast-beating 
pinions  and  the  musical  notes  of  blue- 
bill  ringing  in  our  ears. 

In  a  wide  swing  of  the  stream  where 
a  big  jam  of  mixed  duck  rose  noisily,  we 
decided  to  take  our  stations.  Down  at 
the  lower  end  we  tossed  out  the  decoys 
in  midstream  at  a  point  where  the  two 
banks  were  about  seventy-five  yards 
apart,  then,  separating,  drew  our  boats 
well  up  in  the  canes  and  were  ready  for 
business.  The  fog  was  very  heavy  and 
the  absence  of  any  breeze  whatever 
rendered  good  shooting  quite  out  of  the 
question,  for  our  decoys  were  at  times 
entirely  obscured  from  view  and  conse- 
quently of  no  service  in  drawing  down 
the  birds. 

By  and  by,  when  we  were  almost  in 
despair,  a  faint  flush  of  color  tinted  the 
eastern  horizon.  This  widened  and 
grew  stronger  as  the  minutes  passed. 
Under  its  influence  the  misty  curtain 
rolled  silently  across  the  marsh,  and  old 
Sol  thrust  a  red  eye  up  over  the  pop- 
lars to  view  the  situation.  A  brown 
missile  from  an  unseen  catapult  whizzed 
past  my  ear;  and  even  as  the  trim  bar- 
rels came  quickly  to  my  eye,  and  my 
finger  was  on  the  trigger,  I  shouted, 
"  Don't  shoot,"  to  my  companion,  and 
lowered  my  gun,  for  the  surviving  cock 
chicken  must  be  spared  to  select  a  part- 
ner and  rear  an  interesting  brood  for 
the  September  days  to  come.  On  he 
flew  across  the  stream,  over  my  com- 
panion, and,  sailing  on  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  across  the  marsh,  alighted  in  the 
long  brown  grass.  At  last  came  a  pair 
of  jaunty  drake  butterballs  down  the 
channel,  their  black  and  white  mark- 
ings gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  In  they 
swept. 

Had  Conde  detected  them  ?  I  had  no 
time  to  warn  him,  but  it  mattered  little, 
as  they  could  hardly  escape  the  sixteen. 
They  paused  over  the  stools,  and  wa- 
vered for  a  moment.  Then  was  their 
fate  sealed.  As  I  pressed  trigger,  there 
came  an  echoing  shot  from  across  the 
way,  and  two  pairs  of  pink  feet  were 
turned  to  the  sky. 

"  Mark  south,  a  flock,"  came  distinct- 
ly to  my  ears  while  I  was  groping  for  a 
shell.     I  saw    a  fine  flock    of    ringbills 


flying  low  and  lined  up  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  trained  company.  Upon 
sightmg  the  decoys  they  veered  instant- 
ly, down  the  channel  toward  us,  until 
their  yellow  eyes  could  be  distinctly 
discerned  ;  and  they  swept  over  the 
stools  and  received  our  four  barrels. 
Spat,  spat,  and  spat  again.  Three  dead 
and  two  winged.  We  knocked  over  the 
cripples  before  they  could  steal  into  the 
canes.  Then,  with  seven  dead  birds 
drifting  toward  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  where  they  could  be  recovered 
later  on,  1  felt  content. 

Up  in  the  blue  a  yellowleg  piped 
sweetly,  and  I  amused  myself  answering 
the  plaintive  note.  The  little  gray  bird 
high  overhead  was  evidently  looking  for 
company,  and  swung  in  a  broad  circle 
to  my  call.  Then  I  heard  the  shrill 
tinkle  of  a  goldeneye  or  whistlewing 
in  flight,  and  sunk  back  amid  the  canes 
to  locate  him.  This. I  had  no  difficulty 
in  doing,  for  he  came  directly  up-stream, 
though  out  of  shot.  The  decoys  proved 
too  strong  a  temptation,  however,  and 
the  big  black-and-white  fellow  swung 
out  over  the  marsh  and  came  in  from 
behind  me  with  a  whiz  of  wings,  pass- 
ing directly  over  my  head,  and  so  low 
that  it  seemed  well  nigh  impossible  for 
me  to  escape  detection.  As  he  passed  I 
rose  upon  my  knees  and  sent  an  ounce 
of  chilled  sixes  on  their  mission.  There 
was  a  resounding  splash  as  num- 
ber eight  fell  lifeless,  fanning  the  air 
with  his  upturned  yellow  feet  a  moment 
before  being  carried  by  the  rapid  cur- 
rent down  to  join  those  gone  before. 

A  moment  later  a  merganser  ran  the 
gauntlet  and  passed  on  unscathed.  From 
som'ewhere  it  suddenly  appeared,  mov- 
ing at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  when  I 
first  discovered  it  my  companion  was 
directly  in  line.  Conde's  barrels  were 
also  leveled,  and  he  was  waiting  for  the 
bird  to  pass  out  of  range  with  me.  A 
second  later  he  ripped  away  with  two 
shots,  and  then  I  followed  suit.  I 
thoiight  I  detected  a  slight  stagger,  but 
this  may  have  been  due  to  surprise. 
Anyhow  the  merganser's  course  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  the  throttle  was 
drawn  back  still  another  notch.  "We 
didn't  want  that  bird,  anyway,"  I  called 
across  where  a  figure  was  blowing  the 
smoke  from  its  gun  and  pouring  forth 
anathemas  on  the  head  of  the  man  who 
supplied  the  shells.  This  was  our  only 
bad  break    during  the  entire  morning. 


A    CRUISE  IN   THE  DARK. 


I  was  inspecting-  the  tops  of  a 
clump  of  poplars,  where  a  company 
of  crows  were  in  noisy  convention. 
Down  over  them  dashed  a  flock  of 
thirty  or  forty  bluebills,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  still  another  flock. 
When  I  again  saw  them  they  were  with- 
in fifty  rods  of  our  stands,  and  coming 
like  the  wind.  A  low  whistle  to  warn 
my  companion,  and  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
the  approaching  mass.  The  sun  gleamed 
brightly  on  their  mottled  backs  as  they 
wheeled  with  beautiful  precision  and 
passed  over  the  decoys  without  slacken- 
ing their  pace. 

Bang,  bang,  bang,  bang  !     Four,  five. 


six,  dropped  out,  and,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  none  of  them  required  shooting 
over.  We  had  therefore  only  to  keep 
under  cover,  thrust  in  fresh  shells  and 
watch  for  the  coming  of  the  second 
flock.  They  came,  but  were  a  trifle 
high,  and  our  four  barrels  brought 
down  three.  The  third  bunch  followed 
the  second  so  closely  that  they  took 
alarm  at  the  sound  of  our  shots  and 
swung  out  over  the  marsh. 

Half  an  hour  longer  we  maintained  our 
positions,  during  which  time  we  picked 
up  two  more  bluebills.  Then  we  pulled 
up  the  decoys  and  drifted  down  to  the' 
shanty,  well  satisfied. 


How  softly  sleeps  the  rested  earth,  while  hints 
Of  dawning  whisper  in  her  dreams.     Dim  tints 
Of  green  imprint  the  veiling  dusk,  the  mist 
A  lighter  silence  holds,  and  all  things  list 
As  young  hearts  listen  for  the  wings  of  fate 
To  waft  them  joy  for  which  'tis  joy  to  wait. 


Ah  !  the  little  leaves  awake. 

One  here,  one  there, 

And  gently,  flutteringly  shake 

With  tiny,  delightful" thrills  of  bliss 

At  the  tender  touch  of  the  first  fresh  kiss 

Of  the  waking  morning  air, 

Then  settle  again  to  rest, 

One  herg,  one  there. 

By  the  passing  air 

So  sweetly,  sweetly  caressed 

From  sleep,  they  are  fain,  are  fain 

To  sleep  and  be  wakened  again. 


Hark  !  from  off  a  sheltered  bough 
Speaks  a  bird  upon  her  nest 
To  the  birdlings  'neath  her  breast : 
"  Peep,  peep,  good-bye  to  sleep, 
Night  is  done,  comes  the  sun, 
Waken  wee  ones  now." 
Then  a  stronger  note  is  heard 
From  the  throat  of  father  bird. 
Ringing  out  through  dewy  hush 
Now  a  faintly  spreading  flush 
Blushes  east,  and  dawn  is  here, 
Brightening  into  morning  clear. 

AURILLA   FURBER. 
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n  FISHINO   CONVeRT. 


3Y    OLIVER    KEMP. 


I  WANTED  to  go  fishing  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  knew  by  something  in  her 
tone  that  my  wife  knew  it.  As  soon 
as  I  was  myself  aware  that  the 
humor  was  coming  on  me,  she  had,  I 
felt  sure,  observed  the  symptoms  and 
decided  to  nip  my  plans  in  the  bud.  So 
when  the  seemingly  innocent  question 
came,  "  Where  are  you  going  in  the 
morning,  dear  ?  "  I  answered  in  the  most 
indifferent  manner  I  could  assume,  "Oh, 
nowhere  in  particular."  Then  I  dove 
down  behind  my  paper  and  bit  my  lip. 
Quick  as  a  flash — I  knew  it  was  coming 
as  soon  as  I  spoke — came  the  apparently 
joyous  rejoinder: 

"  I  am  so  glad,  because  Frances  is 
coming  over  in  the  morning  and  we 
want  you  to  go  to  the  falls  with  us." 

"  Why — ah — yes.  That  will  be  very 
nice,"  I  answered,  and  then  began  some 
calculating  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Frances  and  her  husband. 

"  Do  come  down  to  the  river  with  us 
and  see  the  sunset.  It  is  magnificent  to- 
night." Frances  did  not  know  how  kind 
she  was  being  to  me.  My  fifty  years  are 
beginning  to  bear  their  weight  upon 
me  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  care  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  a  mountain  climb. 
At  any  rate  I  did  not  intend  to  go  to  the 
falls  in  the  morning  if  I  could  help  it, 
and  I  did  intend  to  go  fishing.  A  plan  for 
converting  this  young  wife  of  mine  had 
formed  in  my  mind,  and  needed  but  the 
opportunity  which  Frances  offered,  to 
begin  putting  it  in  operation.  I  seized 
my  advantage  at  once,  although  in  my 
haste  I  came  near  spoiling  it  all. 


"  It  is  gorgeous,  my  dear;  I  have  been 
watching  it  lor  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour.  But  I  feel  a  little  too  tired  to 
walk  to  the  ferry  to-night.  Why  don't 
you  go  down,  dearest .?"  This  last  to  my 
wife.  She  gave  me  a  quick  glance,  saw 
I  wasn't  looking  at  her,  studied  my  face 
for  a  moment  and  then  went  with  them, 
bidding  me  to  "remember  the  whist 
party  to-night." 

I  might  as  well  say  at  once  that  my 
wife  was  unalterably  opposed  to  my 
hunting  or  fishing  and  such  "  nonsense." 
Nothing  that  I  could  say  or  do  would 
change  her.  She  "just  didn't  see  any 
sense  in  such  foolishness,  and  she  didn't 
want  to  hear  anything  more  about  it." 
There's  argument  for  you.  You  can't 
convince  anyone  like  that,  so  I  just 
used  to  slip  off  occasionally  when  the 
river  called  too  loudly  for  me  and  go 
a-fishing. 

My  bait  pail  was  in  the  cellar,  and  I 
quickly  brought  it  up  and  made  good 
time  to  the  village,  where  one  of  the 
residents  kept  small  catfish  in  a  horse- 
trough.  But  his  net  was  broken  and  by 
the  time  he  had  dipped  up  fifty  of  those 
inside-out  pincushions  and  I  reached  the 
turn  on  the  road  above  the  house,  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  and  I  could  see  my 
wife  sitting  on  the  top  step  of  the  porch. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  on 
a  bold  front. 

"  Well,  dear,  back  again  ?  was  the  sun- 
set fine  ?" 

No  answer,  so  I  tried  it  again.  "  There 
wasn't  any  mail  this  evening;  I've  just 
been  after  it."     Then  I  bit  my  lip. 
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"  Did  you  take  that  pail  to  get  the 
mail  in  ?" 

"  The  pail  ?  Oh —  yes  —  well  —  no. 
Thought  I  might  see  Howell,  you  know, 
and  ah — that    is,    get   some  bait." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  need  bait  anymore 
than  you  do,  so  you  may  as  well  let  the 
nasty  little  things  go,  unless  you  intend 
to  pose  there  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Pin  going  in." 

"Yes,  that's  right;  get  your  hat  and 
cape  on;  I  will  be  ready  m  just  a 
moment.     You'll  need   your  cape,  you 

know;  the — eh — the  nights "     It  was 

no  use;  my  eyes  caught  her  withering 
glance. 

"Sit  down,  please;  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  we  haven't  time " 

"  You  can  stand  then  if  you  think  you 
will  be  more  comfortable.  You  surely 
haven't  any  idea  of  going  out  with  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have." 

"  Well  /  have  not.  Now,  sir,  do  you 
intend  to  accompany  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  is  the  company  of  some  slimy 
fish  more  to  your  liking }  Answer  me, 
sir." 

"  Certainly  there  is  nothing,  dear,  that 
I  prefer  to  your  society  ;  and  I  declare 
you  become  that  gown  so  well  that  I 
don't  wonder  the  colors  have  gone 
from  the  heavens.  If  you  want  me  to 
go " 

"  Did  you  think  I  asked  you  to  come 
because  I  didn't  want  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  but  I  feel  very 
badly  indeed  that  you  never  accompany 
me  when  /ask  it." 

"  What  enjoyment  would  I  find,  I 
should  like  to  know,  sitting  in  the  broil- 
ing sun,  in  a  dirty,  fishy  boat,  doing 
absolutely  nothing  but  hold  a  stick  like 
some  other  imbecile?  " 

"You  never  could  hold  a  stick  like 
that,"  I  said,  indignantly.  "  But  I  think 
you  might  come  with  me  just  once. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you  will 
come  with  me  to-morrow,  do  exactly  as 
I  tell  you  for  two  hours  and  then  can 
honestly  say  you  didn't  have  a  good 
time,  I'll  give  up  fishing"  (for  that  day, 
I  reserved).  She  was  going  to  protest 
but  I  went  on,  set  the  pail  down  with  a 
thump,  splashing  the  water  on  the  floor, 
took  down  my  reserve  rod  and  explained, 
as  fast  as  my  tongue  could  waggle, 
about  reels,  and  hooks,  and  line,  and 
leaders,  and  wound  up  by  throwing  my 
arms  around  her  and — wewent  a-fishing. 


In  the  morning,  my  wife  appeared  in 
a  very  pretty  morning  gown  and  one  of 
those  beautiful  hats  that  look  as  if  some 
poor  bird  had  roosted  there  and  sudden- 
ly shed  all  its  feathers.  I  eyed  the  rig 
with  some  apprehension,  but  said  noth- 
ing for  fear  of  causing  a  change  of 
mind.  After  a  short  walk  from  the 
cottage,  past  the  hotels,  and  over  the 
hill  by  the  old  cemetery,  we  soon  arrived 
at  a  point  about  half  a  mile  up  the 
river  from  Dingman's  Ferry.  The  river 
was  a  little  higher  than  usual  and  the 
roar  of  the  rift  below  us  could  be  heard 
quite  plainly.  Madam  would  not  em- 
bark until  the  seat  had  been  well 
washed  and  dried,  the  dirt  scraped  from 
the  bottom,  and  every  drop  of  water 
thoroughly  mopped  up  and  squeezed 
over  the  side.  She  "  wasn't  going  to 
have  the  horrid  old  boat  sink."  I  was 
kept  so  busily  employed  that  we  ar- 
rived at  a  point  some  hundred  yards 
above  the  rift  before  I  discovered  that 
we  had  forgotten  the  anchor.  The  tide 
was  not  swift  just  here  and  I  determined 
to  try  a  few  casts  without  anchoring.  So 
I  baited  my  wife's  hook  to  the  tune  of 
"  Oh  poor,  dear  little  thing,"  and  threw 
her  line  overboard.  Then  I  told  her  to 
let  the  line  float  slowly  down-stream, 
and  left  her.  My  own  line  was  soon 
out,  but  a  good  half  hour  was  spent 
without  a  strike.  I  had  to  frequently 
pick  up  the  oars  and  row  up-stream 
when  we  approached  too  close  to  the 
rift. 

My  wife's  face  was  a  study.  Bored 
was  written  all  over  it,  and  an  unut- 
tered  look  of  "  I  told  you  so  "  greeted 
me  whenever  I  caught  her  eye.  One 
never  catches  big  strings  at  Dingman's, 
but  I  certainly  did  hope  that  this  was  a 
day  when  we  might  get  something,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  very  anxious 
when  my  wife's  rod  bent  so  suddenly 
that  she  slid  over  to  one  side  of  the 
boat,  nearly  upsetting  us.  I  told  her 
quickly  to  begin  reeling  in  and  to  keep 
the  line  taut.  Then  out  of  the  water 
he  jumped,  a  small  bass  of  about  a 
pound.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  net- 
ted. Indeed,  I  had  hard  work  to  keep 
my  wife  from  reeling  him  through  the 
tip. 

"  Isn't  he  a  big  one  ?  My,  how  he 
pulled."  Madam  was  plainly  excited 
and  a  little  nervous,  for  she  threw  out 
her  line  again  without  waiting  to  have 
it  baited. 
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"  Oh,  hurry  up  and  put  another  of 
those  horrid  things  on  ;  I  want  to  catch 
another  fish."  I  did  as  directed,  and  by 
that  time  had  hooked  one  about  the 
same  size  and  after  playing  it  for 
a  while  brought  it  alongside.  Then  I 
hooked  a  larger  one,  and  after  that  a 
five-pounder.  I  called  to  my  wife  to 
take  the  oars  and  pull  us  up-stream, 
which  she  did,  my  fish  following  in  a 
wide  circle  It  was  a  fine  battle.  High 
out  of  the  water  he  would  jump,  then, 
like  a  flash,  dart  here  and  there,  paus- 
ing at  intervals  to  skulk. 

Meantime  the  exertion  of  rowing  had 
brought  a  fine  color  to  Madam's  face, 
and  some  perspiration  too,  I  think.  Her 
hat  was  sitting  jauntily  on  one  hair,  the 
ruffle  of  her  skirts,  too,  was  dragging  co- 
quettishly  in  the  water,  but  her  eyes  were 
flashing,  and  half  the  time  she  was  so 
afraid  my  fish  would  get  away  that  she 
was  reaching  to  take  the  rod  in  her  own 
hands.  About  this  time  her  reel  began 
to  whir,  and  she  caught  up  the  rod  and 
landed  a  nice  bass  about  the  time  I 
landed  mine.  We  were  by  then  close 
to  the  rift,  so  I  sat  down  and  rowed 
vigorously  to  get  out  of  danger,  and  the 
sport  began  anew.  With  a  wild  rush  a 
big  bass  had  taken  my  wife's  bait,  and 
was  doing  his  best  to  get  over  the  falls. 
But  my  wife's  thumb  was  on  the  reel, 
and  I  knew  he  couldn't  take  the  line 
very  far.  /  had  been  under  that  thumb 
myself.  Then  the  bass  started  on  a 
sweeping  circle  up-stream,  and  the  line 
cut  the  water  with  a  merry  dash. 

"Reel  in  hard  !"  I  called,  and  Madam 
worked  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it. 
Suddenly  he  started  straight  for  the 
boat,  and  the  reel  fairly  screeched. 
Then  the  line  overran  and  snarled,  the 
fish  went  under  the  boat,  circled,  came 
to  the  top,  jumped,  and  was  gone.  Her 
look  of  utter  helplessness  and  dismay 
was  pitiful. 

"Never  mind,  dear;  plenty  more,"  I 
said,  as  I  baited  her  hook.  Then  I 
struck  another  big  one.  As  I  rose  to 
get  more  freedom  in  playing  him  I  saw 
we  were  close  to  the  rift  and  moving 
toward  it  swiftly,  so  I  again  called  to 
my  wife  to  take  the  oars.  Just  as  she 
picked  them  up  a  savage  jerk  on  her 
line  pulled  the  whole  outfit  overboard, 
rod,  reel  and  line.  Amy  made  a  frantic 
clutch  after  them,  my  fish  was  employ- 
ing me,  and  in  a  second,  with  a  lurch, 
a  thump    and  a  bang  that   landed  me 


nicely  under  a  seat  in  the  bow,  the  boat 
went  over  the  rift.  I  crawled  out  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  gave  a  couple  of 
tugs  on  my  line,  found  my  fish  gone, 
looked  around  at  my  wife,  and  laughed 
until  my  ribs  were  sore.  At  this  she 
burst  out  crying. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  I'd  like 
to  know  ?  If  you  had  let  me  alone  I 
wouldn't  have  lost  my  fish  and  pole  and 
reel  and — and  everything." 

"  True  !  but  we  were  going  over  the 
rift " 

"  We  went  over  anyway,  didn't  we  ? " 
she  retorted.  "  And  if  you  hadn't  in- 
terfered I'd  have  them  all  now." 

"  Never  mind,  dear;  I'll  get  you  a 
brand  -  new  outfit,  and  we'll  go  again 
some  other  day." 

"Some  other  day?  I'm  going  this 
very  afternoon,  so  when  you  get  through 
sitting  there  like  a  bump  on  a  log  and 
looking  as  if  you  hadn't  an  idea  in  the 
world,  you  can  row  me  ashore  and  get 
that  new  rod  at  once."^ 

This  rowing  ashore  was  all  right,  bat 
since  both  oars  were  gone  a  seat  had  to 
do  the  duty  of  a  paddle. 

On  the  way  home  my  wife  regained 
some  of  her  lost  spirits,  and  during 
dinner  talked  of  nothing  but  her  two 
lost  fish. 

After  dinner  it  clouded  up  and  threat- 
ened rain,  but  I  went  to  the  village  and 
bought  the  best  available  apologies  for 
a  rod  and  reel.  Amy  looked  at  them 
and  asked  : 

"  Were  they  the  best  you  could  get  ?  "■ 

"  The  very  best,"  I  replied.  "  But  I 
will  whip  the  rod  with  silk,  add  some 
guides  and  a  new  tip  this  afternoon,  and 
you  will  be  all  ready  for  fishing  when 
the  weather  is  fine." 

"  Look  here,  Edward,  I'm  going  this, 
afternoon  if  it  rains  pitchforks,  and  if 
you  won't  take  me  I'll  go  alone,  so  you 
might  just  as  well  give  up  inventing 
excuses  right  now." 

And  go  we  did,  though  there  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  Madam's  attire, 
and  we  fished  through  the  dashing,  pour- 
ing rain  until  nightfall  with  never  so 
much  as  a  nibble  to  reward  us.  But 
that  was  the  initiation,  and  frequently 
after  a  day's  shopping  Amy  runs  up  to 
my  study  and  spreads  out  gleefully 
before  me  her  new  purchases  of  fishing 
tackle.  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  women,  like 
bass,  need  careful  managing  to  land 
them  as  you  want  them. 
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AMATEUR  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


EATHER  con- 
ditions were 
strongly  against 
good  sport  when 
the  trout  season 
opened  in  Long 
Island  waters  . 
Dark  skies  and 
bitter,  blustering 
winds  keptall  but 
the  keenest 
sportsmen  within 
doors.  While 
members  of  the 
Long  Island 
Country  Club,  the 
Suffolk,  Brookhaven,  and  Southside  killed  some 
fairish  fish  in  their  well-stocked  waters,  but 
few  satisfactory  catches  were  recorded.  Up 
to  the  time  of  writing  the  weather  has  remained 
far  too  cold  and  unsettled  for  enjoyable  fishing, 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  sport  so  far  has 
fallen  considerably  short  of  the  standard  for 
that  of  the  same  period  of  iSgS.  Fish  are 
plentiful  enough,  and  warmer  weather  will 
surely  bring  heavier  baskets. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  Outing  shall 
have  reached  its  readers,  anglers  will  be  turn- 
ing toward  the  later  waters.  The  liquid  net- 
works of  northern  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  Maine  will  attract  their  regular 
quota,  while,  as  usual.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, northern  Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces 
will  afford  that  royal  sport  which  visitors  have 
been  accustomed  to.  And  before  this  season 
shall  have  passed  away,  some  magnificent  new 
territory  may  be  opened,  wherein  lovers  of  rod 
and  rifle  may  find  such  sport  as  they  perhaps 
have  dreamed  of,  but  seldom  enjoyed. 

North  of  the  ancient  city  of  Quebec  lie  leagues 
upon  leagues  of  the  grandly  picturesque  Lau- 
rentian  country,  with  countless  waters  literally 


teeming  with  trout,  and  with  thousands  of 
miles  of  ancient  forest  and  broad  barrens, 
where  moose  and  caribou  are  found  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  even  a  novice  going  in  quest  of 
them  with  a  golden  promise  of  success. 

The  nearer  portions  of  this  region  are  already 
well  known,  and  a  number  of  clubs  have  been 
established  at  desirable  points,  but  the  terri- 
tories so  occupied  comprise  only  a  trifling  frag- 
ment when  compared  with  the  gigantic  whole. 
Many  of  us  have  traversed  the  190  miles  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  ;  we  know 
the  swift  waters  and  broad  and  lesser  lakes  of 
that  region,  and  the  silver  flood  of  Lake  St. 
John,  the  tumultuous  birth  of  mighty  Saguenay, 
together  with  something  of  the  many  rivers 
which  pour  into  St.  John.  A  number  of  my 
readers,  too,  have  killed  the  hard-fighting  and 
buck-jumping  ouananiche,  and  have  rested 
after  the  battle  at  Grande  Decharge,  or  Rober- 
val,  but  few  indeed  have  penetrated  to  the 
lonely  tarns  and  streams  of  the  adjoining 
wilderness  and  killed  trout,  where  anglers  are 
almost  unknown,  or  dropped  their  moose  and 
caribou,  their  grouse  and  wild  fowl,  where  the 
taint  of  powder  is  something  new  to  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  forest  and  plain.  Something 
more  shall  be  given  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject later  on. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  their 
own  favorites  to  swear  by,  I  mention  a  few  use- 
ful flies  for  May  :  Montreal,  yellow  dun,  yel- 
low May,  hawthorn,  turkey  brown,  red  dun 
fox,  buck-tail,  little  dark  spinner,  Seth  Green, 
ibis  and  guinea,  Kineo,  Bangor,  professor, 
Parmachenee  belle,  white  ibis,  royal  coachman, 
silver  doctor,  white  miller,  golden  ibis,  the 
hackles,  and  the  bee.  Among  artificial  lures 
are  the  grasshopper,  white  moth,  black  gnat, 
cowdung  fly,  green  and  gray  drakes,  yellow 
dun,  the  bee,  and  the  Marlow  buzz.  Worms, 
bits  of  pork  fat,  the  eye  or  fin  of  a  captured 
trout,  and  various  larvae  and  matured  insects, 
are  reliable  baits.  Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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THE  MARSH  HAWK  {Circus  /ludsonhis). 

IMAGINE  a  bright,  sunny  day  on  the 
marshes.  Far  upon  every  side  spreads  a 
mighty  level  of  mingled  drabs  and  greens, 
where  the  new  growths  struggle  to  hide 
the  old.  In  the  distance,  upon  the  one 
hand,  vague,  purplish  masses,  like  low-lying 
clouds,  tell  where  the  grand  old  woods  ring 
that  side  of  the  wet  lands  ;  turn  about,  and  far 
away  a  continuous  flashing  with  flecks  of  white 
in  ceaseless  movement  prove  that  the  bosom  of 
the  lake  is  restless  even  upon  so  soft  a  day. 
Above  all,  the  grand  dome  of  flawless  blue,  and 
through  the  center  of  the  scene  the  broad,  cur- 
rentless  creek,  winding  like  a  silver  serpent  fol- 
lowing its  sleepy,  lazy  way.  Such  is  the  home 
of  the  marsh  hawk. 

It  is  a  restful  picture,  but  there  is  wild  life 
all  about.  Here  and  there  in  the  coarse  grass 
a  gleam  of  water  hints  of  placid  pools  where 
the  piedbilled  grebes  travel  and  go  under  with 
an  oily  movement  which  scarce  creates  a  ripple. 
Grave,  slate-tinted  coots  slowly  cruise  along 
the  borders  of  the  creek,  while  from  the  cover 
well-hidden  rails  indulge  in  wheezy  merriment 
and  send  forth  rasping  queries  as  to  how  things 
go  outside.  A  bluewing  slips  by  at  quarter 
speed,  for  there  is  no  danger  now,  and  an  old 
mallard  rises  on  silent  wings  and  winnows  low 
over  the  grass  to  some  better  pool.  He  is  in  no 
hurry,  hence  his  flight  is  noiseless. 

A  redwing  blackbird  in  ebon  uniform  and 
glowing  epaulets  rocks  upon  a  bending  stalk 
and  flutes  his  cheery  challenge  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  the  marsh  wren's  wee  snare  drum. 
A  snipe  bores  off  in  the  eye  of  the  indolent 
breeze  to  where  dozens  of  his  fellows  are  feed- 
ing, and  mellow  pipings  float  from  muddy  bor- 
ders and  shallows  where  plover  and  sandpipers 
trot  or  wade  at  will.     Ominous,  dark  and  reso- 


lute, a  narrow-winged  peregrine  dashes  across 
the  view,  while  all  swimming  life  founders  and 
all  wading  life  seeks  cover,  for  well  they  know 
the  remorseless  freebooter,  nor  will  they  reap- 
pear until  that  fateful  form  is  lost  in  blue  dis- 
tance. And  throughout  the  grass,  viewless 
and  unsuspected,  stand  or  crouch  the  silent 
feathered  folk — the  short-eared  owls,  the  bit- 
terns, and  others  that  keep  solemn  vigil  over 
their  own  affairs. 

Away  across  the  marsh  a  dark  speck  appears. 
It  soon  resolves  itself  into  a  large,  brownish 
bird,  whose  broad  wings  ply  with  easy,  meas- 
ured strokes  (it  never  sails),  as  it  beats  the 
marshes  as  a  well-trained  setter  would  work  in 
quest  of  game.  To  and  fro  it  veers  and  tacks, 
its  telescopic  eye  reading  at  a  glance  each 
riddle  of  the  snarl  of  grass  below,  and  presently 
it  "  cuts  down  "  to  seize  its  favorite  prey,  an 
unwary,  short-tailed  held  mouse.  The  bird 
comes  on,  but  by  some  mysterious  instinct  it 
appears  to  know  exactly  where  you  are  con- 
cealed, and  it  passes  that  spot  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  ordinary  gun.  Its  movements  are,  so 
far  as  you  can  tell,  merely  whimsical,  as  it 
carelessly  swings  from  you,  but  wait  until  you 
know  this  hawk  better  and  you  will  learn  that 
nearly  every  one  of  its  kind  will  act  so. 

As  the  bird  swerves  you  see  the  warm,  rusty 
color  of  its  lower  parts,  and  as  it  turns  straight 
away  a  large  white  spot  upon  the  upper  tail 
coverts  proves  beyond  possibilitjr  of  a  doubt 
that  the  bird  in  question  is  a  female,  or  a  young 
specimen  of  the  marsh  hawk.  Long,  pointed 
wings,  long  tail,  steady  flight  with  no  sailing, 
the  conspicuous  white  spot,  and  the  habit  of 
beating  low  over  the  marshes  and  meadows, 
will  always  identify  the  female  and  young  of 
this  species. 

The  male  in  full  adult  plumage  bears  so  scant 
a  resemblance  to  his  mate  that  few  ordinary 
sportsmen  can  identify  him.  He,  as  is  usual 
with  birds  of  prey,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  female.  Seen  at  a  distance  he  might  read- 
ily be  mistaken  for  a  gull,  as  the  general  effect 
of  his  plumage  is  a  beautiful,  silvery,  bluish 
gray.  He  is  also  much  shyer  than  his  consort, 
and  seldom  affords  a  chance  to  the  gun. 

All  too  frequently  men  who  should  know 
better  endeavor  to  kill  this  hawk.  It  should 
never  be  shot.  Its  food  consists  of  reptiles,  lo- 
custs, grasshoppers  and  small  mammals,  and  if 
it  ever  attacks  poultry  the  harm  it  does  is  in- 
finitesimal when  compared  to  the  valuable  serv- 
ice it  renders. 

The  male  measures  from  17  to  19  inches  in 
length  ;  the  female  about  two  inches  longer. 
Its  range  extends  over  North  America,  and 
south  to  Panama.  The  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground  in  marshes  and  meadows,  and  contains 
four  or  five  whitish  eggs,  which  sometimes 
show  irregular  brownish  markings.  This  hawk 
is  said  to  fly  at  night,  but  this  I  have  never  ob- 
served. The  illustration  is  from  a  specimen 
secured  on  the  marshes  contiguous  to  Lake  St. 
Clair. 

THE    sportsmen's    SHOW. 

Now  that  a  genuine  sportsmen's  show  has 
been  given  in  New  York,  and  has  scored  the 
success  I  long  ago  predicted  for  the  real  thing, 
a  few  comments  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
recent  show  was  very  different  from  the  for- 
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mer  "trade  shows,"  and  the  public  had  no 
sooner  grasped  the  fact  that  it  was  to  get  some- 
thing worth  having  for  its  money  than  the  big 
Garden  was  filled  by  a  delighted  crowd.  This 
was  all  very  well  ;  the  enterprise  deserved  all 
the  praise  and  support  so  freely  lavished  upon 
it,  but  among  some  of  the  novel  features  and 
changes  were  a  few  of  questionable  value.  For 
instance,  the  abolition  of  tiy-casting  was  per- 
haps going  a  bit  too  far.  A  modification  of 
last  year's  programme  and  the  introduction  of 
some  bait-casting  and  casting  from  a  boat,  as 
in  actual  fishing,  might  have  been  better. 

The  trapshooting,  too,  while  it  excited  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  interest,  was  too  whimsical  in 
its  main  features  to  be  of  any  value  to  sports- 
men. Under  the  conditions  which  governed 
the  shooting,  and  which  were  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  space  available,  the  several  matches 
were  just  so  many  "cinches"  for  the  "hired 
men,"  who  are  well  paid  to  illustrate  the  mer- 
its of  certain  guns  and  ammunition.  Such 
shooting  is  not  sport,  nor  does  it  interest  men 
who  follow  sport  for  sport's  sake.  To  the  pro- 
fessionals it  was  simply  a  matter  of  business, 
while  to  the  amateurs  it  was  a  matter  of  get- 
ting beaten  ;  nor,  by  the  way,  was  it  regular 
or  useful  practice. 

The  high  dive,  as  its  awful  ending  proved, 
should  not  have  been  introduced.  This  thing 
and  all  kindred  exhibitions  have  no  place  at  a 
sportsman's  show. 

The  tank  proved  the  great  attraction.  The- 
various  contests,  swimming,  polo,  etc.,  caught 
the  crowd  and  certainly  were  interesting,  but 
in  my  opinion  altogether  too  much  time  was  de- 
voted to  them.  All  that  owners  of  carefully 
prepared  and  expensive  exhibits  saw,  most  of 
the  time,  was  a  solid  wall  of  human  backs,  the 
owners  of  which  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 
animals,  wild  fowl  and  other  exhibits  than  if 
they  had  not  been  there.  Such  a  state  of  things 
was  hardly  fair.  Half  as  much  of  the  tank 
business  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  for 
it  would  not  have  congested  the  crowd  about 
the  tank,  while  it  would  have  given  visitors 
time  to  stroll  around,  see  everything  and  be 
much  more  comfortable.  Incidentally  it  would 
have  been  much  fairer  to  the  exhibitors. 

Now  a  word  about  Outing's  part  of  the  big 
show.  The  neat  exhibit  won  unstinted  praise, 
which  it  well  deserved.  Prominent  features 
were  beautiful  original  drawings  by  masters  of 
sporting  subjects — alas  !  that  some  of  those 
clever  brushes  have  been  laid  down  forever 
All  sorts  of  sporting  goods,  trophies,  etc.,  com- 
pleted the  pleasing  display.  Among  the  lead- 
ing firms  whose  best  work  was  represented 
were:  The  Rochester  Optical  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Premo  camera;  Gundlack  Optical  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Korona  camera  ;  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  repeat- 
ing shotgun  ;  Savage  Arms  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Savage  rifle  ;  Parker  Bros.,  Meriden,  Ct.,  shot- 
gun ;  Martin  &  Martin,  235  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  saddle  and  bridle  ;  Montague  City  Rod 
Co.,  bamboo  fly-rods;  Martin  Novelty  Works, 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  automatic  reel  ;  Yawman  &  Erbe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  auto- 
matic reel  ;  Bridgeport  Gun  Implement  Co., 
golf  sticks  and  caddie  bags  ;  Fred  Sauter,  3 
North  William  street.  New  York,  fine  taxider- 
my ;  W.W.  Hart  &  Co.,  48  East  Twelfth  street. 


New  York,  mounted  trophies  ;  Horace  Part- 
ridge &  Co.,  84  Franklin  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
tennis  goods  and  hockey  sticks  ;  A.  G.  Spauld- 
ing  &  Bros.,  15  Beekman  street.  New  York, 
athletic  goods;  T.  J.  Shaw  &  Co  ,  Boston,  Mass., 
oars  and  paddles  ;  Horton  Manufacturing  Co., 
Bristol,  Ct.,  Bristol  steel  rods  ;  A.  B.  Hendry 
&  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  reels. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  first  annual  ex- 
hibit and  tournament  of  the  Maryland  Sports- 
men's Exposition  Association  promised  to  score 
a  gratifying  success.  Rifle  and  revolver  shoot- 
ing, field  trials  and  fly  and  bait  casting  were 
prominent  features  of  an  attractive  programme. 
The  dates  were  April  17th  to  24th. 

THE    BIG   TRAP-SHOOTING    EVENTS. 

The  sport  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
state Trap-Shooting  Association  began  at  Elk- 
wood  Park,  April  loth,  with  a  series  of  sweeps. 
The  important  event  of  April  12th  was  the 
Powder  Handicap,  for  which  no  less  than  213 
competitors  faced  the  traps.  The  birds  were  a 
fair  lot  and  a  brisk  wind  favored  them.  The 
conditions  were  15  birds  each  ;  $10  entrance; 
birds,  60  cents  per  pair  ;  30  yards'  boundar^r ; 
handicaps  the  same  as  for  the  Grand  American. 

At  the  finish  thirty  men  had  killed  straight 
strings,  and  they  divided  $2,130.  Their  names 
were  as  follows  :  J.  J.  Hallowell,  Philadelphia, 

28  ;  J.  E.  Riley,  Kansas  City,  28  ;  R.  Valen- 
tine, Monroeville,  O.,  28  ;  Dr.  Kibby.  Marshall- 
town,  la.,  27  ;  George  Roll,  Blue  Island,  111., 
29;  F.  Lane,  Marshalltown,  la.,  26  ;  J.  Barto, 
Chicago,  28  ;  A.  D.  Sperry,  Rock  Island,  27  ; 
H.  R.  Sweeney,  Albany,  27  ;  Colonel  Martin, 
Buffington,  S.  D.,  28  ;  E.  C.  Johnson,  Atlantic 
City,  30  ;  H  L.  Crosby,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  30; 
J.  Dallas,  Cleveland,  O.,  26  ;  E.  Voris,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  28  ;  B.  Le  Roy,  Campbells, 
Mass.,  28  ;  Ben  Teifel,  Covington,  Ky.,  28  ;  J. 
A.  R.  Elliott,  Kansas  City,  31  ;  C.  E.  Francis, 
Wilkesbarre,  28 ;  P.  S.  Steubener,  Bladensburg, 
Md.,  27  ;  C.  Grimm,  Clear  Lake,  la.,  30  ;  C.  B. 
Dicks,    Cincinnati,  30  ;  E.    Bingham,  Chicago, 

29  ;  R.  Kleim,  Spirit  Lake,  la.,  27  ;  O.  Zwerg, 
Jr.,  Chebogan,  Wis.,  26  ;  W.  D.  Burgess,  Oma- 
ha, 28  ;  B.  F.  Popham,  Memphis,  26  ;  Aaron 
Woodruff,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  28  ;  R.  P.  Wood, 
Brooklyn,  27  ;  W  V.  Elliston,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
29,  and  E.  L.  Post,  New  York,  27.  Forty-nine 
men  killed  14  out  of  15. 

THE    GRAND    AMERICAN    HANDICAP. 

The  seventh  Grand  American  Handicap 
opened  April  12th.  No  less  than  263  of  the 
cleverest  live-bird  shots  in  the  country  faced 
the  traps,  the  biggest  entry  list  on  record. 
Threawomen  competed.  Sixty-six  of  the  entries 
finished  the  ninth  round  with  clean  scores. 

The  Grand  American  Handicap,  which  has 
now  become  the  greatest  shooting  fixture  in  the 
world,  was  inaugurated  in  1S93.  It  then  had  21 
entries,  the  winner  being  Robert  A.  Welch. 
In  1894  the  entries  numbered  54,  and  the  win- 
ner was  Thos.  W.  Morfey.  In  1895  the  entries 
had  increased  to  61,  the  winner  being  John  G. 
Messner.  In  1896  there  were  109  entries,  with 
O.  R.  Dickey,  winner.  In  1897  135  out  of  146 
entries  faced  the  traps,  the  winner  being  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Marshall.  In  1898  there  were  207 
entries,  of  which  197  competed.     E.  D.  Fulford 
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was  the  winner.  All  of  the  above,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Messner,  took  part  in  the  big  affair. 

The  conditions  governing  the  Grand  Ameri- 
can are  as  follows:  Twenty-five  birds,  $25 
entrance,  birds  extra,  not  class  shooting, 
handicaps  25  to  33  yards  ;  $1,500  guaranteed  by 
the  Interstate  Association  and  all  surplus 
added;  sterling  silver  trophy  and  $600 -to  the 
first  high  gun,  $500  to  second  high  gun,  and 
$400  to  third  high  gun.  All  money  in  the 
purse  in  excess  of  the  $1,500  will  be  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  entries  received. 

The  handicappers  this  year  were  Messrs. 
Jacob  Pentz,  B.  Waters,  W.  R.  Hobart,  W.  K. 
Park,  Hon.  T.  A.  Marshall,  T.  A.  Divine  and 
Elmer  E.  Shaner. 


At  the  close  of  the  sixth  round  165  guns  had 
scored  straight  strings.  The  close  of  the  ninth 
round  found  there  were  66  straight  scores.  At 
the  close  of  the  twenty-fourth  round  seven  men 
had  straight  strings.  When  shooting  was  re- 
sumed next  morning,  Marshall,  Hoffman,  Jack- 
son, Knowlton,  Grimm  and  Roll  killed  their 
birds  and  finished  with  25  straight  In  the 
shoot  off,  miss  and  out.  Roll  and  Hoffman 
missed  in  the  first  round  ;  Knowlton  and  Jack- 
son missed  in  the  sixth.  Marshall  and  Grimm 
shot  it  out  to  the  thirty-third  round,  where 
Grimm  slipped  up  on  an  easy  one,  leaving  Tom 
Marshall,  Mayor  of  Keithsburg,  111.,  the  winner 
for  the  second  time,  he  having  won  it  in  1897. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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DOGS    OF    TO-DAY — THE     DALMATIAN     AND     DANISH 
DOGS. 

OPINIONS  differ  broadly  regarding  the 
beauty  and  value  of  these  formerly 
very  popular,  but  at  present,  compar- 
atively rare  breeds.  Thirty  years  ago 
choice  specimens  might  be  found  in 
almost  any  city  or  town,  the  dogs  either  follow- 
ing swell  equipages  or  hanging  about  stables. 
A  devoted  attachment  to  horses  and  to  things 
horsy  has  ever  been  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  Dalmatian  and  the  Danish,  and  from  this 
peculiarity  has  come  their  popular  name  of 
"coach  dogs."  Not  infrequently  they  are 
dubbed  "  plum-pudding  dogs,"  a  term  presum- 
ably suggested  by  their  peculiar  markings. 

These  dogs  are  extremely  handsome  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  can  admire  a  coat  which 
looks  as  though  a  number  of  jet-black  wafers 
had  been  carefully  pasted  upon  a  snow-white 
background,  but  to  me  the  coloration  too  closely 
resembles  that  of  certain  angular  rocking-horses 
which  the  youth  of  my  day  used  to  prize  as 
gifts  direct  from  the  gods.  Neither  variety 
can  lay  claim  to  anything  of  a  "sporty"  ap- 
pearance, which  may,  in  a  measure,  account 
for  their  loss  of  admirers,  for  of  late  true  sport 
has  ruled  in  almost  all  directions. 

The  Dalmatian,  properly,  is  a  variety  of  the 
pointer  and  in  his  native  country  he  is  used  in 
the  field,  where  he  is  said  to  perform  fairly 
well  in  a  pottering  sort  of  a  way.  His  nose 
lacks  the  delicacy  of  the  pointer's,  but  this  may 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  never  received 
that  careful  attention  in  the  matters  of  breed- 


ing  and  developing  field  qualities  and  "bird- 
sense,"  which  has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  the  pointer. 

The  color  of  finely  marked  dogs  of  these 
breeds  would  be  conspicuous,  and  in  conse- 
quence useful  for  work  in  cover,  but  the  ensem- 
ble is  altogether  too  fantastic  and  too  suggest- 
ive of  the  harlequin,  or  toy,  to  please  sports- 
men, who  prefer  what  looks  workmanlike  and 
handsome  in  combination. 

The  Dalmatian  is  a  showy,  well-formed  ani- 
mal of  the  pointer  type,  having  what  might  be 
termed  a  poor  pointer  head.  A  good  dog  would 
stand  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  inches 
high.  The  body-color  is  the  purest  white,  spot- 
ted with  black.  The  rounder  and  more  evenly 
distributed  and  sharply  defined  are  these  spots, 
the  finer  the  coat.  Spots  of  nearly  a  uniform 
size  are  most  desirable,  especially  if  they  are 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  dog  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  is  with  horses,  either  in 
the  stable  or  accompanying  them  upon  the 
road. 

He  is  too  large  to  be  kept  at  his  best  in  a  city 
house,  his  proper  place  being  where  he  can  in- 
dulge in  plenty  of  exercise.  In  intelligence  he 
is  somewhat  below  the  standard  of  either  point- 
ers or  spaniels,  and  according  to  my  experience, 
he,  like  many  pointers,  is  sometimes  inclined  to 
be  a  bit  surly  and  snappish.  One  of  the  few 
dogs  that  ever  bit  me  as  though  he  meant  it 
was  of  this  breed,  and  he  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
incident  until  I  had  begun  to  reason  with  him. 
my  arguments  consisting  of  about  every  thing 
that  lay  around  loose  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  dog  stands  little 
chance  of  ever  regaining  his  lost  popularity. 
Localities  which  once  knew  and  admired  him, 
know  him  no  more,  and  not  for  years  have  I 
seen  one  of  his  kind  following  a  fashionable 
trap.  At  the  bench  shows,  too,  one  seldom  ob- 
serves a  really  choice  specimen,  and  entries  are 
extremely  rare,  which  fact  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  "  coach  dog's  "  day  will  soon  be  past. 

The  small  Danish  dog  is  merely  a  smaller 
edition  of  the  Dalmatian,  spotted  like  his  rela- 
tive, and  showing  the  same  fondness  for  the 
stable  and  its  inmates.  With  due  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  heads,  these  dogs  might  be 
judged  under  the  standard  for  heavy  and  light- 
weight pointers,  uniformity  of  size  and  distribu- 
tion of  spots  being  one  of  the  most  important 
points.  Nomad. 
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THE  college  baseball  season  for  1899,  just 
beginning  as  this  is  written,  promises  to 
be  most  successful.  From  present  pros- 
pects no  one  team  seems  to  have  any- 
very  decided  advantage  over  all  the  others,  and 
all  the  teams  representing  the  larger  colleges 
have,  perhaps,  an  unusual  number  of  places  to 
be  filled  with  new  men.  On  this  account,  and 
because  the  cold  weather  has  delayed  the  begin- 
ning of  outdoor  practice  some  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  give 
any  very  clear  idea  of  what  may  be  expected 
•of  the  various  teams  this  year.  Yale,  Princeton 
and  Cornell  have  taken  the  usual  Southern  trip, 
and  come  back  with  an  unusually  small  per- 
centage of  victories — a  fact  which  is  accounted 
for  in  a  large  measure  by  this  lack  of  outdoor 
practice.  Yale  in  particular  had  done  almost 
no  outdoor  work,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  poor 
showing  against  Georgetown  and  Virginia  is,  if 
all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account, 
really  a  very  creditable  one.  Harvard  started 
on  a  Southern  trip  about  April  12,  after  only  ten 
days  of  outdoor  work. 

The  rules  show  no  changes  important  for 
amateurs  except  the  new  balk  rule.  This  is  a 
most  elaborate  description  of  ail  the  tricks  and 
peculiarities  formerly  practiced  by  the  various 
professional  pitchers,  and  a  formal  declaration 
that  they  are  all  balks  and  entitle  the  runner  to 
3.  base.  The  new  rule  also  provides  that  every 
time  a  pitcher  makes  a  motion  to  throw  to  a 
base  he  must  make  the  throw  or  be  guilty  of  a 
balk.  This  is  the  only  new  feature  of  the  balk 
rule,  and  is  designed  to  aid  the  base  runners 
by  helping  them  to  get  a  start  on  an  attempt 
to  steal.  Whether  it  will  have  this  effect  or, 
indeed,  any  effect,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  a 
fruitful  topic  for  discussion. 

Yale's  team  would  be  in  excellent  condition 
for  the  season's  work  if  the  battery  candidates 
were  a  little  more  seasoned.  Greenway,  Yale's 
crack  pitcher  and  one  of  the  best  ball  players 
•college  baseball  ever  produced,  has  graduated, 
and  the  prominent  candidates  for  his  place 
seem  to  be  all  from  the  entering  class.  Cook, 
Robertson  and  Simonds  all  have  excellent  rep- 
utations as  pitchers  on  school  teams,  and  will, 
doubtless,  make  first-class  men  with  proper 
seasoning.  Just  at  present,  however,  Yale's 
supporters  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  that 
at  least  one  of  them  had  had  a  year's  'varsity 
experience.  Cook  and  Robertson  have  so  far 
done  the  best  work,  Simonds  proving  unsteady 
in  his  games  on  the  Southern  trip.  The  two 
first-named  did  excellent  work  against  the  New 
York  League  team,  April  8th.  For  catchers 
Yale  has  no  first-class  man,  Sullivan  being  the 
best.  He  has  had  considerable  experience,  but 
is  light  and  rather  erratic  in  his  throwmg — a 
great  handicap  to  a  college  team.  Hirsh  is 
pushing  him  hard  for  the  place.  Wear  has  been 
brought  in  from  the  outfield  and  put  on  first 
base,  where  he  fits  in  nicely.  DeSaulles,  Camp 
and  Bronson  are  at  second,  short  and  third  re- 
spectively, and  are  all  good  fielders  and  base- 
runners,  and  Camp  is  a  good  hitter.  The  two 
former  are  veterans  and  Bronson  has  had  one 
year's  experience.     The  outfield  is  not  so  well 


settled.  Wallace  will  play  right  and  Quinby, 
an  Andover  freshman,  whose  two  brothers  have 
played  on  Yale  ball  teams,  will  probably  play 
center.  He  is  an  excellent  fielder  and  batted 
well  on  the  Southern  trip.  There  are  several 
candidates  for  left  field,  but  Eddy  seems  the 
best,  with  Clark  a  close  second.  This  team 
will  field  well  and  be  strong  in  base-running, 
but  is  now  weak  at  the  bat  and,  so  far,  has  no 
strong  battery.  Hall  and  Gibson  are  trying  for 
the  pitcher's  position,  and  Gibson,  who  pitched 
for  last  year's  freshman  team,  promises  well. 
The  team  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Carter,  Reator 
and  Greenway,  and  certainly  could  not  be  in 
better  hands.  If  these  men  can  develop  a 
pitcher  out  of  their  lot,  Yale  will  be  strong. 

Princeton  is  in  a  very  different  condition,  for 
she  has  a  catcher  who  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired and  a  fine  lot  of  pitchers.  Kafer  is  an 
ideal  backstop  and  a  fine  thrower  and  hitter, 
and,  Campbell,  his  substitute,  is  a  very  strong 
player.  Hildebrand  is  a  very  effective  pitcher, 
with  plenty  of  strength,  speed,  curves  and  con- 
trol, and  v/ith  Kafer  makes  a  very  strong  bat- 
tery. Harrison  is  also  doing  effective  work, 
and  Meir  and  Braly  will  be  used  in  the  minor 
games.  Princeton  is  very  strong  in  batteries. 
The  infield  is  an  uncertain  quantity  as  it  has  a 
lot  of  new  material.  Chapman,  Steinwender 
and  Watkins  at  first,  second  and  short,  are  all 
new  to  their  places  on  a  Princeton  team.  Hut- 
chins  at  third  has  had  a  year's  experience.  With 
an  infield  composed  of  new  men,  there  is  always 
an  excellent  chance  for  a  team  to  go  to  pieces 
and  get  to  "  throwing  the  ball  around."  Every 
follower  of  baseball  knows  what  that  means. 
Princeton's  infield  then  is  largely  an  unknown 
quality,  but  will  gain  much  from  having  such 
a  battery  as  Hildebrand  and  Kafer.  In  the 
outfield,  Suter  will  probabl}^  play  right.  He  is 
a  good  fielder  and  base-runner  and  a  fair  batter. 
P.  Meir,  Black  and  Brown  are  the  candidates 
for  the  other  places  with  the  chances  in  favor 
of  the  first-named  two.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Princeton  will  have  three  new  infielders  and 
two  new  outfielders.  The  new  men  are  said  to 
be  strong  fielders,  and  they  certainly  did  better 
at  the  bat  than  Yale  on  the  Southern  trip.  From 
present  indications,  however,  Princeton  will  be 
hard  to  score  against,  but  perhaps  not  herself  a 
very  heavy  scoring  team.  And  yet,  with  so 
many  new  men,  it  is  impossible  to  say  about 
probabilities. 

Princeton's  schedule  does  not  call  for  any 
Pennsylvania  games,  which  perhaps  bears  most 
heavily  on  Pennsylvania.  We  should  all  enjoy 
a  Princeton-Pennsylvania  series. 

Pennsylvania's  ball  team  has  remained  un- 
usually quiet  this  season  and  has  played  few 
games,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  much  about 
it.  The  team  as  selected  shows  a  large  propor- 
tion of  experienced  men,  and  will  be  strong  if  it 
can  develop  some  strength  at  the  bat.  The 
team  has  a  very  strong  pitcher  in  T.  Brown,  a 
left-hander  of  fine  speed  and  curves.  He  was 
not  hit  to  any  extent  last  year  and  won  about 
all  of  his  games.  Layton  also  did  good  work, 
and  with  Piersoll  will  substitute  this  year.  Sher- 
rill  is  a  good  backstop.  Captain  Gillander  will 
play  first  base  and  has  Hayden,  Rouenbergand 
W.  Brown  at  second,  short  and  third  respect- 
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ively.  In  the  outfield  are  Flavell,  Houston  and 
Frazier,  the  last  two  experienced  men.  Judg- 
ing from  last  year's  performances,  this  team 
should  hold  opponents  to  small  scores,  especi- 
ally with  Brown  in  the  box.  It  needs  strength 
at  the  bat  to  enable  it  to  win  its  games.  If  the 
new  men  can  furnish  that,  Pennsylvania's  team 
will  be  very  strong. 

Harvard,  like  Yale  and  Princeton,  has  a  lot 
of  new  material  and  must  spend  much  of  the 
next  two  weeks  in  experimenting  with  it.  The 
outdoor  practice  opened  very  late  and  the  team 
is  not  as  far  advanced  as  is  usual  at  this  time. 

Reid,  who  shares  with  Kafer  the  honor  of 
being  the  best  college  catcher,  will  do  the  work 
behind  the  bat.  He  is  a  perfect  backstop, 
throws  well,  and  is  a  heavy  batter.  His  en- 
thusiastic way  of  going  at  his  work  is  worth 
much  to  his  team.  Milne  is  a  good  substitute, 
though  very  light.  The  team  is  not  well  off  in 
the  box.  Fitz,  Morse,  McDonald,  and  McCo- 
mack  are  the  men  now  at  work.  Of  these, 
Fitz,  a  left-hander,  is  now  the  best.  He  has 
fine  control  and  very  wide,  sharp  curves,  and 
with  a  little  more  speed  he  would  be  very  ef- 
fective. Morse  has  wonderful  speed  but  lacks 
experience.  If  Reid  can  hold  him  to  his  work 
he  ought  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot.  McDonald 
is  inexperienced.  McComack  has  the  strength, 
speed,  and  curves  to  be  a  very  effective  pitcher, 
but  he  seems  careless  and  apparently  has  not 
the  proper  make-up  for  a  pitcher. 

Captain  Haughton  will  play  second.  He  is 
probably  the  best  college  second  baseman 
to-da3^  and  is  a  fine  "natural"  ball  player. 
Laughlin,  of  last  year's  team,  is  at  short.  He 
is  very  active  and  a  good  fielder,  but  is  not  a 
strong  thrower.  Clark  is  apparently  the  best 
man  at  third.  He  is  a  trifle  slow,  but  is  an  un- 
usually strong  thrower,  which  makes  amends 
in  a  measure  for  his  lack  of  quickness.  At  first, 
Lewis  and  Goodrich,  formerly  of  Williams,  are 
playing,  with  the  chances  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter,  who  fields  well  and  bats  strongly. 

The  outfield  is  not  well  settled.  Sears  is 
playing  in  left.  He  is  a  fine  fielder  and  thrower, 
but  a  weak  batter.  Dibblee,  of  football  fame, 
is  trying  his  hand  at  baseball  and  will  doubt- 
less earn  a  place.  He  is  very  fast  on  his  feet, 
fields  well  and  bats  strongly,  and  is  the  best 
base-runner  on  the  team  He  is  a  little  green 
at  the  game  from  lack  of  practice.  Jayne, 
Putnam,  Cropley,  and  Fincke  are  also  candi- 
dates for  the  outfield,  and  no  choice  for  the 
third  place  seems  to  have  been  made. 

On  the  whole  the  team  seems  to  be  fairly 
strong  in  fielding  and  batting,  but  must  de- 
velop its  pitchers  to  win.  In  the  first  game, 
April  8th,  the  base-running  was  the  weakest 
point  of  play.  L.  A.  Frothingham  has  charge 
of  the  team  and  is  to  try  the  plan  of  coaching 
which  worked  so  well  in  foot-ball  last  fall.  Two 
or  three  men  are  given  charge  of  each  position 
and  made  resposible  to  the  head-coach  for  its 
condition. 

Harvard's  athletic  committee  has  this  year 
forbidden  all  games  with  professional  teams; 
perhaps  a  good  idea  on  the  whole,  and  perhaps 
preparatory  to-  the  abolition  of  all  professional 
coaches  at  Harvard. 

Brown  is  on  hand  this  season  with  a  team 
which  seems  to  be  up  to  the  Brown  standard. 
Most  of  the  men  are  veterans,  and  all  gave  an 


excellent  account  of  themselves  in  the  opening 
game,  April  8th.  Lestage,  last  year's  catcher, 
is  again  with  the  team,  and  Sedgwick,  Wash- 
burn and  Wood  worth  will  again  do  pitching. 
All  are  good  men,  Sedgwick  being,  perhaps,  the 
best.  IDetmars,  Paine  and  Bacon  are  at  first, 
second  and  short,  the  last  being  a  very  strong 
player.  Third  is  not  yet  selected,  Sherlock  and 
House  being  the  leading  candidates.  There 
are  many  candidates  for  the  outfield,  Richard- 
son, Dunn,  Newman,  Hill,  Clarke  and  MacKin- 
ney  all  getting  a  chance  in  the  opening  game. 
Richardson  will  doubtless  get  one  place,  and 
Sedgwick  will  play  in  the  outfield  when  he  is  not 
pitching.  Brown  is  playing  in  unusually  good 
form  for  so  early  in  the  season. 

The  New  England  Association  has  practically 
disappeared  with  the  withdrawal  of  Dartmouth. 
Williams  and  Amherst  will  continue  in  a  dual 
league,  while  Dartmouth  is  attempting  a  triple 
alliance  with  Brown  and  Wesleyan,  with  inde- 
pendent games  with  Cornell  and  West  Point. 

The  season  has  been  so  verj"-  backward  that 
these  New  England  teams  have  had,  no  chance 
for  outdoor  work.  Dartmouth  has  practically 
all  of  her  last  year's  team,  and  will  be  very 
stong  at  the  bat.  The  team  needs  a  first-class 
pitcher,  and  would  then  be  ready  for  all  comers. 
Williams  has  lost  manj'  of  her  players,  but  bas- 
in Plunkett  and  Jenson  two  very  strong  pitch- 
ers. 

Georgetown  has  an  unusually  strong  team 
this  year,  the  men  being  all  experienced.  King, 
of  Princeton,  has  them  in  charge.  Bache  is  an 
unusually  effective  pitcher,  and  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  Yale  and  Princeton  in 
their  Southern  trips.  We  shall  have  better  op- 
portunity to  judge  this  team  later,  when  it 
comes  North  to  play  with  Princeton,  Yale  and 
Harvard.  The  following  shows  some  of  the 
important  games  : 

March  2g — At  New  York;  Yale,  4;  Manhattan,  3. 

"      30 — At  Washington;  Georgetown,  9;  Yale,  4. 

"      30 — At   Baltimore;    Princeton,   12;    Johns    Hop- 
kins, I. 

"      30 — At  Augusta,  Ga.;  Brooklyn,  20;  Cornell,  o. 

"      31— At  Hampton;  Yale,  ig;  Hampton,  5. 
April    I— At  Charlottesville;  Virginia,  10;  Yale,  3. 

"        3 — At  Washington;  Georgetown,  io;Princeton,6. 

"        3— At  Charlottesville;  Virginia,  to;  Yale,  4. 

"        3— At  Winston;  U.  of  N.  C,  7;  Lehigh,  5. 

"        4— At  Washington;  Georgetown,  4;  Yale,  2. 

"        5— At  Charlottesville;  Princeton,  18;  Virginia,6. 

"        8— At  New  York;  New  York,  7;  Yale,  3. 

■'        8  — At  Providence;  Brown,  24;  Boston  College,  3. 

"        8— At  Princeton;  Princeton,  7;  Fordham,  3. 

"        8— At  Philadelphia;  Manhattan,  12;  Pennsylva- 
nia, I. 

"        8— At  Cambridge;  Harvard,  5;  Tufts,  i. 

"       12— At  Princeton  ;  Princeton,  21  ;  Columbia,  i. 

"      12— At  Cambridge;  Harvard,  20;  Boston  Univer- 
sity. 3. 

"       12 — At  New  Haven  ;  Yale,  9  ;  Wesleyan,  3. 

Post  Captain. 
in  the  middle  west. 
It  is  really  a  most  difficult  matter  for  any 
person  not  very  familiar  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  college  athletics  in  the  Middle 
West,  to  comprehend  the  present  situation. 
The  controversy  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  weeks  with  Chicago  on  one  side  and 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  on  the  other, 
prompts  those  persons  who  are  familiar  only 
with  the  well-established  system  of  the  East, 
where  the  word  amateur  is  understood  in  its 
fullest  sense,  to  think  that  the  state  of  athletics 
in  this  territory  is  little  short  of  chaos.     I  am 
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not  certain  but  that  there  is  good  cause  for  the 
thought  apparently.  Personally,  however,  I 
find  much  reason  to  think  that  Middle  West 
athletics  are  slowly  but  surely  working  out  their 
own  salvation.  Unseemly  as  these  wrangles 
may  appear,  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  through 
them  will  come  the  establishing  on  a  firm  and 
lasting  basis  of  the  college  athletics  of  the 
Middle  West.  I  do  not  contend,  however,  that 
the  same  results  could  not  be  reached  by  more 
pleasant  methods. 

The  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  Mid- 
dle West  athletics  are  little  short  of  something 
hard  to  believe.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
Spurney,  an  ex-National  League  player,  was 
playing  regularly  with  one  of  the  Middle  West 
university  teams.  There  was  no  attempt  made 
to  conceal  the  fact.  Spurney  was  played  under 
his  right  name  and  everybody  knew  who  he 
was.  I  mention  this  only  as  an  instance  of 
what  was  really  going  on  "openly  and  above 
board"  and  not  in  any  one  universit}',  but  prac- 
tically every  institution  was  doing  something 
or  other  to  strengthen  their  teams  regardless 
of  amateur  rules  and  ethics.  There  was  a  "  win 
regardless"  sentiment  in  control,  and  it  took 
strong  work  by  those  who  believed  in  athletic 
purity  to  counteract  this  sentiment  and  start 
athletics  on  the  way  to  become  all  that  is  to  be 
desired. 

Illinois,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying,  led  the 
good  work  by  trying  to  live  close  to  the  ama- 
teur standard,  and  in  so  doing  was  for  several 
years  badly  handicapped,  both  in  football  and 
baseball.  It  takes  considerable  stamina  to  stick 
close  to  amateur  ethics  and  lose  games  to  op- 
ponents who  openly  violate  them,  but  this  is 
what  Illinois  did  for  several  seasons;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  deserves  more  credit  than  is  generally 
given  for  advancing  the  cause  of  athletic  purity 
in  this  territory. 

A  long  and  stubborn  contest  for  supremacy 
was  made  before  the  Michigan  Board  of  Con- 
trol was  really  in  control  and  running  the  ath- 
letics of  the  big  university  on  purely  amateur 
lines  ;  but  that  is  what  Michigan  has  accom- 
plished, and  they  are  now  becoming  sticklers  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  amateur  standard. 

Chicago  followed  Michigan  pretty  closely, 
but  Wisconsin  required  some  disciplining  before 
being  convinced  that  athletics  must  be  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis  to  be  successful,  or  to  be 
held  in  as  high  repute  as  in  the  East. 

Northwestern  has  always  been  something  of  a 
puzzle  to  me,  and  the  action  of  that  institution  in 
trying  to  avoid  the  working  of  a  certain  rule  that 
had  been  adopted  by  all  the  universities  inter- 
ested, so  as  to  permit  one  man  whose  amateur 
standing  was  confessedly  bad  to  take  part  in 
the  games  this  spring,  is  just  a  little  beyond  me. 
It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  rules  are 
made  to  be  lived  up  to,  and  evidently  that  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  universities  with  which 
Northwestern  will  have  games  this  spring. 
Theirplan  has  been  to  state  that  acertain  player. 
West,  I  believe,  is  his  name,  is  not  an  amateur, 
and  ask  for  permission  to  play  him  in  the  games 
with  the  university  of  which  this  request  is 
made.  Some  of  the  universities  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  refuse  the  request,  and  I  think  they 
have  done  the  right  thing. 

The  wrangle  that  is  now  going  on  with  Chi- 
cago on  one   side,   and  Wisconsin.  Michigan, 


and  Illinois  on  the  other,  is  one  that  could  have 
been  expected  to  arise.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  policy  of  Chicago  has  been  to  have 
most,  if  not  all,  of  its  games  at  Chicago,  and 
thus  have  the  advantage  of  playing  on  home 
grounds  as  well  as  not  having  wear  on  the  men 
and  expense  of  traveling.  Later  the  financial 
feature  has  come  in,  and  the  subject  of  guaran- 
tees divides  the  big  universities.  Chicago's  loca- 
tion, of  course,  gives  it  the  advantage  of  big 
gate  receipts,  especially  on  football  ;  and  the 
Chicago  management  proposes  that  it  will  give 
the  visiting  teams  the  same  guarantees  that 
Chicago  has  received  from  them  when  at  their 
grounds.  This,  of  course,  gives  Chicago  the 
big  end  of  the  receipts.  The  other  institutions 
contend  that  Chicago  is  placing  athletics  on  a 
purely  financial  basis,  and  by  so  doing  puts  the 
other  universities  in  the  position,  not  of  equals 
but  of  inferiors.  The  matter  of  being  placed  in 
the  position  of  inferiors  is  the  rub  that  has 
called  forth  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  President 
Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  outlined 
the  policy  of  that  institution  and  the  policy  on 
which  the  athletes  of  that  institution  will  hence- 
forth engage  in  games  with  others,  in  a  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him  some  days  ago, 
about  as  follows  :  "  Now  and  henceforth  Illi- 
nois will  have  no  athletic  dealings  with  any  one 
except  on  equal  terms.  Without  asking  any 
special  advantages  and  without  putting  sport 
on  a  strictly  commercial  basis,  Illinois  stands 
ready  to  engage  in  contests  with  any  body  of 
amateurs  from  any  educational  institution." 

The  controversy  above  referred  to  has  some- 
what upset  the  schedules  of  games  arranged 
earlier  in  the  season.  For  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years  Michigan  and  Chicago  will  not  meet. 
Illinois  has  announced  that  it  will  stick  by  the 
contracts  and  arrangements  already  made. 

I  will,  upon  this  occasion,  direct  my  attention 
to  Michigan,  Chicago,  Northwestern,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  At  all  five  of  these  institutions 
the  work  of  getting  the  baseball  material  in 
shape  was  started  shortly  after  the  Christmas 
vacation,  and  by  this  time  the  weeding-out 
process  has  culled  the  number  of  candidates  for 
positions  down  to  enough  for  two  teams  with 
perhaps  a  few  extra  men,  such  as  pitchers. 
The  backwardness  of  the  spring  has  kept  all  the 
teams  indoors,  and  even  at  this  late  date  (April 
12th)  the  weather  has  not  been  fit  for  good, 
active  practice  in  the  open  air.  This  will,  of 
course,  prevent  all  of  the  teams  getting  into 
anything  like  good  form  for  their  opening 
games,  and  I  imagine  some  pretty  rocky  ball 
will  be  played  until  the  warm  days  of  IMay  lim- 
ber up  the  muscles. 

The  most  dazzling  reports  come  to  me  from 
Michigan  of  the  abundance  of  good  men  and 
widespread  confidence  in  the  team,  even  at  this 
early  date.  This  is  a  good  omen  and  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Michigan  team 
stronger  than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  All 
but  four  of  last  year's  team  are  back,  and  the 
vacancies  not  only  can  be  filled,  but  the  pros- 
pect is  that  some  of  the  old  men  will  have  to 
show  improvement  over  their  work  last  year  to 
make  the  team.  Captain  Lunn  will  continue 
behind  the  bat  with  Lehr  and  Miller  doing  the 
box-work,  though  some  of  the  other  pitching 
talent  may  be  used   in  minor  games.     A  big 
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schedule  has  been  arranged  and  the  team  will 
go  East. 

Very  encouraging  reports  are  being  sent  out 
from  Northwestern  also.  This  year  there  is 
more  reason  to  have  confidence  in  the  reports, 
because  the  athletics  of  Northwestern  are  on  a 
very  different  basis  now  from  that  of  former 
years.  The  institution  appears  to  have  plenty 
of  material. 

Chicago  always  has  plenty  cf  candidates  for 
places  on  the  team,  and  this  year  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  CapLain  Merrifield  and  Smith 
will  do  the  pitching,  and  either  Kennedy  or 
Leighton  will  do  the  receiving.  The  balance 
of  the  team  will  be  picked  from  Vernon,  Smith, 
Herschberger,  Southard,  Allen,  Wright,  Eld- 
redge,  Jacobs,  Henry  and  Ewing. 

Illinois  lost  too  many  of  last  year's  team  to 
have  very  encouraging  prospects  for  this 
spring,  although  the  reports  have  it  that  there 
are  plenty  of  candidates,  and  many  of  them  of 
good  quality;  but  it  takes  games  to  show  just 
what  they  are.  McCullom  will,  of  course,  be 
the  main  stay  of  the  team  in  the  box.  Thus 
far  he  has  shown  no  more  indication  of  round- 
ing into  form  than  he  did  at  this  time  a  year 
ago,  but  the  fact  that  he  proved  to  be  a  puzzle 
too  difficult  for  all  of  the  Middle  West  batters 
last  year  gives  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  be 
fit  when  the  time  comes.  Johnson  is  expected 
to  be  behind  the  bat,  and  Adsir,  Fulton,  a 
brother  of  the  captain  of  last  year's  team, 
Wilder,  Riley,  Sheean,  Matthews,  Hall  and 
Flager,  are  the  most  promising  candidates  for 
the  infield  positions.  Joy,  who  did  some  very 
good  work  last  year,  and  Lundgren  will  be  the 
other  pitchers.  Lotz  will  hold  his  place  in 
center  field,  and  the  other  two  places  will  go  to 
the  best  hitters. 

Wisconsin  started  in  with  only  five  of  last 
year's  team,  but  seems  to  have  plenty  of  men 
to  fill  the  vacant  places  and  to  fill  them  well, 
though  there  is  some  chance^of  a  decided  weak- 
ness in  the  box.  There  are  candidates  for 
every  position,  and  the  nine  will  not  be  picked 
till  the  season  opens.  Wisconsin  has  a  hard 
schedule. 

Of  course  at  this  early  date  it  is  impossible 
to  even  hint  at  the  make-up  of  all  the  teams, 
for  none  of  them  have  as  yet  had  any  games  of 
importance,  and,  indeed,  Northwestern  is  the 
only  team  that,  to  my  knowledge,  has  had  any 
games  at  all.  By  the  time  I  send  my  next 
communication  all  of  the  teams  will  have 
played  hard  games,  and  will  in  all  probability, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  be  formed  as  they 
will  play  the  season.         Harry  F.  Kendall. 

IN     THE     SOUTH. 

The  voice  from  the  coacher's  bo.\  has  been 
delayed  even  in  the  far  South  by  the  tardy 
burst  of  spring  ;  snow  and  rain  continued  as 
far  as  Richmond  up  to  the  25th  of  March,  pre- 
venting anything  like  field  practice  in  this  lati- 
tude. Still  something  was  done  in  the  way  of 
batting  a  wet  ball,  and  while  it  was  a  lame 
practice  it  has  produced  satisfactory  results. 
The  Northern  teams  coming  down  after  a  win- 
ter's cage  practice,  with  the  shadows  in  their 
eyes,  have  been  unable  to  hit  the  ball,  a  fact 
proving  disastrous  to  their  aspiration  for  a 
string  of  victories,  none  of  them  having  won  a 
majority  of  their  games  except  Cornell,  who. 


strange  to  say,  showed  a  greater  lack  of  prac- 
tice than  any  other  Northern  team.  They  lost 
to  Virginia  14-5,  and  won  from  Oak  Ridge, 
g-o ;  Clemson  College,  14-3  ;  Mercer  Univer- 
sity, 11-7  ;  University  of  Georgia,  11-5,  and 
games  with  Vanderbilt  yet  to  play,  Bole  and 
Young  doing  most  of  the  successful  pitching. 

Lehigh's  tour  w'as  made  more  disastrous  by 
the  loss  of  big  Carmen,  who  was  their  only 
catcher  and  best  hitter.  He  played  in  only  two 
Southern  games,  Georgetown  and  Virginia  ; 
from  the  latter  he  was  called  home  by  the  sick- 
ness of  his  father.  Little  Parsons  was  played 
at  the  plate  on  the  rest  of  the  trip,  but  was  un- 
able to  hold  the  speedy  White,  rendering  good 
battery  work  impossible.  They  lost  to  George- 
town, 9-3  ;  Virginia,  8-3  ;  North  Carolina, 
5-7,  3-1S  and  0-5.  Lafayette  lost  to  Fredericks- 
burg College,  3-9  ;  Virginia,  5-7  ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 2-5,  and  Trinity  College,  9-10.  They  won 
from  North  Carolina,  13-4 ;  Trinity.  College, 
6-5  ;  South  Carolina,  31-2  and  15-14,  Nevins 
doing  the  best  work  in  the  box  and  Hubley 
at  third  playing  a  brilliant  game  throughout 
the  trip. 

Yale  played  a  strong  schedule,  meeting  only 
Georgetown  and  Virginia,  Hampton  being 
taken  as  a  condiment  They  lost  to  George- 
town, 4-9  and  2-4  ;  to  Virginia,  3-10  and  4-10. 
They  won  from  Hampton,  19-5.  Yale's  field- 
ing was  sharp  and  clean  at  all  stages,  but  their 
failure  to  connect  with  the  ball  lost  them  a 
chance  of  victory.  The  tour  was  short  and 
disastrous,  so  far  as  victories  are  concerned,  but 
they  are,  no  doubt,  benefited  by  real  practice, 
for  the  games  they  were  in  were  real  ball  games 
by  strong  clubs. 

Princeton  scheduled  the  same  company, 
using  Hopkins  as  a  consolation  game.  They 
won  from  Hopkins,  12-1,  and  Virginia,  iS-6, 
losing  to  Georgetown,  5-7  and  6-7,  and  to  Vir- 
ginia, 4-19. 

Georgetown  met  Virginia  on  April  8th,  for 
the  first  big  game  in  the  South,  the  series  end- 
ing April  22d.  This  series  will  practically 
decide  the  championship  of  the  South,  unless 
Virginia  is  defeated  by  another  Southern  team. 

Georgetown  has  played  a  long  string  of  vic- 
tories over  Northern  colleges.  Their  batting 
has  been  hard  and  timely.  The  pitchers  are 
well  balanced.  Bach,  of  two  seasons,  is  their 
steadiest  man.  White,  a  new  man,  has  great 
speed,  and  pitches  left-hand  twisters  that  will 
give  the  Virginians  trouble.  Kenna,  the  third 
pitcher,  is  strong  and  the  best  hitter.  The  in- 
field is  perfection  ;  the  play  of  Flemming  at 
second,  and  Moran  at  short  is  marvelous.  Hof- 
ford  is  again  at  short,  and  Captain  McCarty  is 
still  at  first.  The  outfield  is  fast  and  filled  with 
good  hitters.  The  weakest  point  is  Cranston, 
catcher,  who  may  be  expected  to  round  to  in 
good  form.  Considered  all  together,  George- 
town has  one  of  the  best  balanced  teams  in  any 
of  the  colleges. 

Virginia  has  also  shown  up  well  with  the 
greatest  string  of  victories  in  her  history.  The 
outfield  is  the  weak  spot,  though  Bonney  is 
playing  a  fast  game  at  center  and  Rea  shows 
up  well  in  right  field.  Hunt  and  Hume  are 
playing  an  indifferent  game  in  left.  Wills,  a  left- 
hander, is  playing  a  fast  game  at  first  base,  full 
of  ginger  at  all  stages.  Curley,  a  new  man,  is 
at  second,  and  Steplor  is  playing  short.     They 
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are  figuring  in  many  fast  doubles,  and  both  are 
hitting  hard.  Captain  Martin  has  moved  over 
to  third,  and  while  steady  is  not  playing  up  to 
his  last  year's  form 

SummersgiU  is  doing  good  work,  having  held 
both  Yale  and  Princeton  for  a  few  scattered 
hits,  pitching  better  ball  when  bases  are  filled 
than  at  other  stages.  Pinkerton  has  improved 
his  last  year's  form,  but  is  weak  at  holding  men 
on  bases.  Carter  is  a  new  man,  from  Exeter. 
He  has  great  speed  and  a  variety  of  curves. 
In  his  game  with  Cornell  they  could  get  only 
three  hits.  Nalle  is  catching  well,  but  lacks 
experience  as  a  backstop.  His  arm  is  strong, 
and  if  a  weak  knee  holds  he  will  be  a  fixture  in 
this  position. 


University  of  North  Carolina  has  played  fast 
ball  and  pulled  a  bunch  of  victories  so  far. 
Winston  is  alternating  with  Lawton  in  the  box, 
and  Graves  is  doing  the  catching.  Their  bat- 
tery work  is  good  They  are  fielding  fast  and 
played  an  errorless  game  with  Lehigh  The 
Virginia-Carolina  games  are  still  off,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  older  diplo- 
mats are  not  making  efforts  toward  a  recon- 
ciliation, since  this  has  heretofore  been  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Southern  series.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  series  :  Georgia- Vanderbilt,  Suwa- 
nee-Vanderbilt,  and  Georgia-Auburn.  North 
Carolina  will  take  a  tour,  playing  nearly  all  the 
Southern  clubs. 

W.  A.  Lambeth. 
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THE  following  schedule  of  races  m  which 
Harvard  oarsmen  are  to  take  part  is 
significant  of  the  new  order  of  things 
aquatic  that  is  slowly  but  surely  com- 
ing to  pass  at  the  leading  boating 
colleges  : 

April  n— Class  races  between  senior,  junior,  and 
sophomore  crews  ;  Weld  Boat  Club  races  between  Weld 
senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  crews  and  the  Law 
School  crew  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Newell  sophomore 
crew  against  the  first  Newell  freshman  crew  ;  the  sec- 
ond Newell  sophomore  crew  ag-ainst  the  second  Newell 
freshmen. 

April  26— Freshman  trial  races;  Weld  crew  against 
first  Newell  crew  :  second  Weld  crew  against  second 
Newell  crew;  third  Weld  crew  against  third  Newell 
crew- 

May  2— Weld-Newell  interclub  races  between  two 
picked  eights  of  both  crews,  these  sixteen  men  to  con- 
stitute the  'varsity  squad. 

May  6 -General  eight-oared  races  between  Weld  and 
Newell. 

May  13  — Intermediate  eight  -  oared  races  between 
Weld  and  Newell. 

May  26— Weld  senior  crew  against  Boston  Athletic 
Association, 

May  27  —  Weld  spring  regatta ;  Weld  Law  School 
against  Union  Boat  Club  of  Boston. 

May  30 — Weld  senior  and  junior  eights,  to  be  rowed 
in  the  Harlem  regatta  at  New  York. 

June  3— Weld  and  Newell  intermediate  eight-oared 
races. 

June  10 — Weld  and  Newell  four-oared  races,  one  crew 
to  be  entered  from  each  club. 

June  17— Metropolitan  regatta  on  the  Charles  River, 
in  which  Weld  and  Newell  clubs  will  be  represented 
by  eights,  fours  and  singles. 

June  2q— Harvard  against  Yale  ;  Harvard  freshmen 
against  Yale  freshmen,  at  New  London. 

If  we  cared  to  compete  with  the  self-lauda- 
tory portion  of  the  press,  we  should  remind  our 
readers  of  the  suggestion  we  have  repeatedly 
made  since  1891  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  of  inter-class  or  club  racing  not  wholly 
unlike  the  above.  Once,  when  we  had  sug- 
gested that  class  races  be  made  really  useful 
and  worth  while  by  letting  the  best  oarsmen 
take  part  in  them  before  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  select  the  'varsity  eight,  and  that 
crews  should  be  selected  from  dormitories  or 
halls  instead  of  classes  strictly,  we  received  an 
intimation,  couched  in  the  politest  language, 
to  the  effect  that  we  did  not  know  what  we 
were  talking  about— that  our  scheme  was  chi- 
merical. As  we  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  our  horn  has 
been  the  least  trifle  exalted  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  above  series  of  races,  especially  as 


the  above-mentioned  intimation  came  from   a 
Harvard  man. 

Now,  the  bare  announcement  that  three  huh' 
dred  and  ten  men  are  to  be  seen  rowing  on  the 
Charles  River  every  day  is  enough  to  open  the 
eyes  of  doubting  Thomases  who  a  little  while 
ago  could  see  no  indication  that  rowing  would 
ever  become  a  popular  sport  at  our  universities. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  remind  them  of  the 
crowded  Isis  and  Cam  ;  the  ever-ready  answer 
was  the  conditions  here  were  so  different. 
A  vague  and  altogether  erroneous  remark. 
Those  who  had  read  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
sport  at  Oxford  had  faith  that  in  time  it  would 
come  to  Its  own  with  us.  Early  in  the  present 
century  there  were  but  two  or  three  college 
crews,  four-oared  at  that,  that  used  to  fight 
their  way  out  of  Iffley  Lock  and  race  for  the 
finish  line,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Now  nearly 
fifty  eight-oared  crews  race  for  the  headship  of 
the  river,  over  stibstantially  the  same  course, 
each  year,  half  in  February  and  half  in 
May,  and  by  no  means  do  all  the  men  who 
row  in  February  row  again  in  May.  Apart 
from  these  three  or  four  hundred  oarsmen, 
who  are  coached  with  care,  there  are  many 
who  take  part  in  scrub  pairs,  fours,  singles 
and  eights,  who  receive  but  little  coaching, 
'out  love  the  sport.  And  now  the  begin- 
ning of  such  a  system,  modified  to  meet  the 
conditions  prevailing  here — not  knuckling  un- 
der to  them  in  pessimistic  despair — may  be 
seen  at  Harv^ard.  That  something  of  the  same 
sort  will  yet  come  to  pass  at  Cornell,  Yale, 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, quite  certain.  It  is  true  that  Harvard  is 
the  only  university  that  has  as  yet  adopted  the 
thoroughly  rational  plan  of  creating  a  large 
number  of  more  or  less  trained  oarsmen,  and 
compelling  eight  of  them  to  demonstrate  their 
fitness  for  the  'varsity  crew  in  actual  racing  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  their  selection.  But 
Yale  attempted  to  create  a  large  body  of  row- 
ing men,  although  she  has  adhered  to  the  an- 
cient drudgery  for  her  'varsity  eight.  And  at 
Cornell  for  two  or  three  years  past  there  have 
been  several  eights  under  Courtney's  eyes  each 
season  before  the  eight  has  been  selected.  At 
Pennsylvania  there  are  indications  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  Columbia  alone  still  adheres 
strictly  to  the  old  order  of  things — a  limited 
number  of  oarsmen,  or  of  men  who  are  en- 
couraged to  try  to  become  oarsmen.     But  we 
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have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  prediction 
that  the  results  of  the  new  system  at  Harvard 
will  show  the  wisdom  of  making  the  rowing 
man's  career  an  interesting  one,  giving  him 
plenty  of  racing  and  doing  away  with  long 
periods  of  monotonous  training  as  well  as 
encouraging  general  participation  in  the  sport. 
These  results  may  take  a  year  or  more  to  ma- 
ture, but  a  patient  and  thorough  trial  of  the 
system  will  surely  produce  them. 

As  this  is  being  written  before  the  first  of  the 
races  included  in  the  Harvard  schedule  will 
take  place,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  composition  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity crew.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
man  will  fill  a  seat  in  their  boat  who  will  not 
have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  his  staying- 
capacity  and  his  all-around  watermanship.  Mr. 
Storrow  and  Mr.  O'Dea  are  hard  at  work  coach- 
ing, or  supervising  the  coaching  of  the  crews. 
Men  whose  racing  ability  might  never  have 
been  known  under  the  old  system  may  very 
likely  be  found  m  one  or  the  other  of  the  crews 
on  the  2d  of  May.  We  must  wait  until  then, 
or  even  a  later  period,  before  being  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  'varsity  crew's  composition. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  IS  face  to  face  at  New  Haven,  is  pounds 
avoirdupois.  The  question  of  weight  has 
troubled  Yale  coaches  before  this,  but,  on  at 
least  two  occasions,  after  the  races.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  pounds  is  quite  a  weight. 
Only  exceptionally  good  men  of  that  size  can 
do  justice  to  themselves  and  their  colleagues  in 
an  eight-oared  shell.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Gallaudet  has  excellent  material  on  hand  to  fall 
back  upon  if  the  verdict  is  against  the  heavy- 
weights. The  crew  has  been  rowing  in  the 
harbor  for  several  weeks  and  has  made  some 
progress,  although  the  weather  has  not  been  of 
the  best.  As  we  have  often  before  said,  the 
plan  of  giving  the  Yale  freshmen  the  best 
coaching,  which  was  adopted  a  few  years  ago, 
has  simplified  the  work  of  selecting  a  'varsity 
crew.     The  Yale  crew  will  be  well  up  to  aver- 


age of  recent  years,  according  to  present  indi- 
cations. 

On  the  whole,  the  selection  of  New  London 
as  the  scene  of  the  Harvard-Yale  races  has  met 
with  favor.  A  capital  innovation  is  the  plan  of 
having  the  'varsity  and  freshmen  races  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  will 
be  four-oared  and  sculling  races  also  between 
representatives  of  the  same  universities,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  definite  plans  m  this  re- 
gard having  yet  been  made. 

On  May  30th  the  "  second  "  crews  of  Cornell 
and  Pennsylvania  are  to  race  at  Ithaca.  There 
will  thus  be  three  Cornell- Pennsylvania  boat 
races  this  year.  On  May  igth  Ellis  Ward  is  to 
select  a  crew  to  meet  the  Annapolis  crew  on 
May  20th.  On  the  same  day  Courtney  is  to 
select  the  Cornell  'varsity.  The  members  of 
these  crews  will  not  take  part  in  the  "  second  " 
crew  races.  Cornell,  Pennsylvania  and  Colum- 
bia will  row  their  races  at  Poughkeepsie.  The 
last-named  seems  to  have  good  material  on 
hand  and  Dr.  Peet  is  certainly  working  faith- 
fully. The  new  gymnasium  undoubtedly  af- 
fords better  physical  training  facilities  than 
Columbia  has  had  in  the  past. 

Rowing  matters  will  be  so  far  advanced  by 
our  next  issue,  as  to  permit  of  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  season's  prospects  in  the  next 
Outing.  The  striking  thing  about  this  season 
so  far  is  the  fact  that  far  more  men  are  "  going 
in  "  for  rowing  at  our  universities  than  in  many 
years  past.  The  Weld  and  Newell  clubs  at 
Harvard,  the  Dunham  Boat  Club  at  Yale,  the 
"  second"  crews  at  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania, 
are  evidences  of  the  healthy  and  encouraging 
growth  of  the  sport. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  first  series 
of  races  at  Harvard  has  been  rowed,  being  won 
by  the  Weld  Law  School  eight,  whose  stroke- 
oar  set  a  long,  swinging  stroke  and  revealed 
qualities  which  may  justify  his  selection  for 
the  same  seat  in  the  'varsity  eight.  He  was 
an  unknown  quantity  before  the  race. 

Chase  Mellen. 
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©n    THiS    PACIFIC    C©ASTo 


MUCH  commotion  has  been  caused  among 
the  rowing  men  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
by  the  announcement  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Pacific  Association  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  that  it 
is  their  intention  to  assume  control  over  row- 
ing, baseball,  boxing  and  other  sports  over 
which  the  A.  A.  U.  assumes  no  jurisdiction.  A 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  various  row- 
ing clubs  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington  has  been 
summ^oned,  at  which  the  formation  of  a  Pacific 
Rowing  Association,  to  take  in  all  the  oarsmen 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  be  suggested.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Pacific  Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  assuming 
jurisdiction  over  rowing  and  other  sports,  will 
come  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Asso- 
ciation on  April  14  and  will  certainly  be  accept- 
ed by  the  board.  The  clubs  that  are  working 
hardest  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 


amendment  are  the  Alameda  Boat  Club  and 
the  South  End  Rowing  Club,  both  of  which 
are  strong  and  prosperous.  The  Alameda  Club 
won  the  barge  and  senior  and  junior  outrigged 
skiff  championships  last  year,  and  in  1897  the 
South  End  Club  held  no  fewer  than  five  cham- 
pionships. These  two  clubs  wish  to  form  an 
organization  of  rowing  men  only,  and  then  to 
join  the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Oars- 
men. Some  of  the  rowing  men  object  to  the 
track  and  field  days  which  the  Pacific  Asso- 
ciation of  the  A.  A.  U.  holds,  and  say  that 
these  cost  money  which  is  contributed  chiefly 
by  oarsmen.  The  older  rowing  clubs — the 
Pioneers  and  Ariels — will  stand  by  the  Pacific 
Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  while  the  position 
of  the  Dolphin  and  Triton  Boating  Clubs  is 
doubtful.  Even  if  the  attempt  to  form  a  row- 
ing association  fails,  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  and  ferment  before  things  settle 
down  again.  Arthur   Inkersley. 
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THE  lawn  tennis  season  opens  with  the 
current  month,  and  not  witliin  five 
years  has  it  held  more  promise  for 
American  devotees  of  the  game  The 
first  sign  of  the  coming  harvest  was 
shown  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and  the  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  or- 
ganization produced  a  still  more  confident  feel- 
ing. The  enthusiasm  displayed  in  all  quarters 
promises  well,  and  the  tournaments  announced 
for  the  summer  are  not  only  more  numerous 
but  more  attractive  than  for  several  seasons 
past. 

The  New  England  championship  tournament 
at  New  Haven  will  be  revived  after  its  lapse 
of  last  season.  The  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
State  championships  will  be  pushed  even  more 
enthusiastically  this  year  than  last  by  the 
Syracuse  and  Orange  clubs,  while  the  success 
of  last  summer's  newly  inaugurated  Magnolia 
tournament  promises  to  make  it  one  of  the 
features  of  the  coming  season. 

These  are  old  tournaments  with  new  leases 
of  life,  and  we  have  several  new  announce- 
ments. The  Lenox  Tennis  Club,  of  New  York, 
promises  to  hold  a  large  open  meeting  in  June, 
and  the  Staten  Island  Cricket — the  pioneer 
tennis  organization  of  the  country,  by  the  way 
— has  decided  to  reenter  the  lists  with  a  big 
intersectional  or  interclub  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber. 

So  far  as  players  are  concerned,  we  can  de- 
pend on  practically  all  of  the  second-class  ex- 
perts of  last  season  who  made  the  tournaments 
of  the  year  so  well-fought,  and  to  their  number 
will  probably  be  added  both  Wrenn  and  Larned, 
now  back  and  fully  recovered  from  their  Cuban 
war  experience.  Besides  this,  Dr.  Dwight  is 
already  in  correspondence  with  several  of  the 
crack  English  players  with  a  view  to  having  a 
British  team  compete  in  our  largest  tourna- 
ments this  season.  If  the  right  men  can  be 
induced  to  play  on  this  side — and  none  but  the 
best  will  be  invited  to  come  over — a  programme 
similar  to  that  of  1897,  which  Eaves,  Nisbet 
and  Mahony  went  through,  will  be  laid  out  for 
them.  The  St.  George  Cricket  Club,  of  Hobo- 
ken,  has  already  put  in  a  conditional  applica- 
tion for  a  date,  and  will  hold  an  international 
invitation  tournament  if  the  foreigners  come 
over  this  season. 

The  great  dearth  of  first-class  material  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  from  which 
the  game  has  suffered  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  but  there  are  hopes  held  out  for  one 
or  two  recruits  to  add  new  life  to  the  competi- 
tion in  the  first  class  this  summer.  Dwight 
Davis,  the  Harvard  man  who  played  so  brill- 
iantly at  the  end  of  the  season,  gave  a  second 
glimpse  of  the  championship  form  he  showed 
at  Newport,  when  he  beat  Champion  Whitman 
in  the  Intercollegiate  event  in  October.  He 
has  the  enthusiasm,  youth,  opportunity  and 
ability  to  equal  the  best,  and  all  that  he  needs 
is  a  little  more  experience  and  steadiness  to 
bring  his  skill  to  the  level  of  that  of  Larned 
and  Wrenn.  He  may  reach  that  point  before 
the  coming  season  ends.  There  is  also  a  prob- 
ability that  Hobart  will  play  again  this  year— 
either  at  home  or  abroad — and  if  he  does,  his 


success  will  offer  an  excellent  chance  to  esti- 
mate the  progress  of  tennis  skill  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  during  the  last  five  years  or  so. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  one  very  im- 
portant step  was  taken  in  the  right  direction 
that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sport  in  this  country.  For  three 
or  four  years  there  have  been  many  complaints 
from  holders  of  challenge  trophies,  the  donors 
of  which  have  failed  to  hold  tournaments  for 
them,  and  who  yet  decline  to  surrender  posses- 
sion of  the  prizes.  In  several  cases  the  cups 
themselves  even  disappeared  after  players  had 
all  but  won  the  permanent  ownership  of  them. 
Obviously  this  was  all  wrong  and  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  players  who  had  earned  prospect- 
ive proprietary  interests  in  them,  and  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  urged  the  passage  of 
some  law  that  would  bring  all  such  cups  within 
the  control  of  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A. 

At  the  recent  meeting,  a  new  challenge  cup 
was  offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club 
to  represent  the  women's  championship  of 
America,  and  the  issue  was  then  forced.  After 
considerable  discussion,  a  resolution  was  finally 
passed  by  the  Association  declaring  that  this 
and  all  future  challenge  trophies  offered  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  deed  of  gift  by  which  the 
ownership  of  the  trophy  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  Association  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
ultimate  winner.  Besides  securing  to  the  vari- 
ous holders  of  such  a  cup  that  their  hard- 
earned  interests  in  the  trophy  shall  not  disap- 
pear before  they  can  earn  the  right  of  perma- 
nent possession,  it  also  gives  the  Association 
the  privilege  of  awarding  any  championship 
tournament  in  which  a  private  challenge  cup 
has  been  offered  to  some  other  club  to  hold, 
should  the  donating  club  fail  to  give  the  tourna- 
ment each  year  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

J.  Parmly  Paret, 

OFFICIAL   SCHEDULE   FOR    i8gg. 
CHAMPIONSHIP  TOURNAMENTS  FOR  MAY. 

April  29.  Interscholastic  Championships  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  University  ol  Pennsylvania 
and  University  of  Chicago. 

May  16.  Southern  Championship  (J.  C.  Davidson, 
holder),  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  23.  New  England  Championship  (T.  A.  Driscoll, 
holder),  at  Nevsr  Haven,  Conn. 

May  26.  Interscholastic  Championship,  at  Bowdoin 
College. 

OPEN   TOURNAMENTS. 

May  27.  Open  meeting,  at  the  California  L.  T.  C,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

June  19.  Open  meeting,  at  the  Lenox  Tennis  Club, 
New  York. 

July  18.  Open  meeting  (Challenge  Cup),  at  Magnolia 
Beach,  Mass. 

July  24.  Open  meeting  (Challenge  Cup),  at  Long- 
wood  Cricket  Club,  Longwood,  Mass. 

Aug.  I.  Open  meeting,  at  Hotel  Wentworth,  New- 
castle, N.  H. 

Aug.  31.  Open  ineeting,  at  the  South  Orange  Field 
Club,  N.  J. 

Sept.  4.  Open  meeting  (Challenge  Cup),  at  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Tennis  Club,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  26.  Open  event  for  women's  singles,  at  Long-- 
wood  Cricket  Club,  Longwood,  Mass. 

INVITATION   TOURNAMENTS. 

June  26.  Invitation  meeting,  at  Neighborhood  Club, 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

July  3.  Invitation  meeting,  at  Chicago  L.  T.  C,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Aug.  I.  International  Invitation  meeting,  at  St. 
George  Cricket  Club,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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L.  De  B.  Handley. 
6.  H.  Cornish. 


THE  knickerbockp:r 

2.  G.  Neuss.         3.  A.  G.  Savore. 
7.  G.  W.  Van  Cleaf.  8. 


4.  Harry  A.  King. 
H.  H.  Reeder. 


5.  A.  Meffert. 
Dan  Reuss. 


THE  first  series  of  water  polo  games  for 
the  recognized  championship  of  the 
United  States  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Sportsmen's  Show,  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  March  9th, 
loth,  nth  and  13th. 

All  the  events  were  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  There  were 
five  teams  entered  for  the  water  polo  champion- 
ship, representing  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic 
Club  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  the  Duquesne  Athletic  and  Country  Club 
of  Pittsburg,  the  Brookline  Swimming  Club  of 
Boston,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  drawings  brought  the  Duquesne  players 
against  the  collegians  in  the  preliminary  round, 
and  the  collegians  won.  The  Knickerbockers 
disposed  of  the  Bostonians  in  easy  fashion,  and 
the  New  York  A.  C.  team  defeated  the  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

The  final  game  between  the  two  crack  New 
York  teams — who  were  really  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  distinctly  better  than  any  of  the 
other  three  teams  entered — was  a  feature  of  the 
Show,  and  thousands  of  people  went  to  the 
Garden  to  see  this  event  alone  There  is  an 
old  rivalry  in  water  polo  between  these  two 
clubs,  and  this  was  heightened  by  the  presence 
of  two  brothers,  H.  H.  and  D.  M.  Reeder,  on 
opposite  sides.  The  teams  lined  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 


New  York  A .  C.  Positions.       Knickerbocker  A  .  C. 

U:^^v::::.::  \  f— ^^  \  ■■±'!:.:!^^^ 

D.M.  Reeder I  Half  backs  i    H.  H.  Reeder 

W.  G.  Douglas \  "^"  '^^"^^  1  ....L.  De  B.  Handley 

G.Johnson )         r.    ^,  S H.A.King 

R.Webb ]       ^°^^        "I G.Neuss 

The  wearers  of  the  famous  "  Mercury  Foot" 
made  the  first  goal  very  soon  after  the  game 
began  by  a  clever  play,  in  which  Davis  scored 
with  the  assistance  of  Wenck  and  Douglas,  who 
had  carried  the  ball  down  the  tank.  Then  the 
New  York  players  adopted  safety  tactics,  and 
the  game  was  uninteresting  for  some  time. 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  two  goal- 
keepers always  close  under  the  goal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  "  cover  "  all  of  the  men  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  New  York  players  passed  the  ball 
from  one  to  another  as  each  man  who  held  it 
was  tackled  by  an  opponent.  By  using  the 
goal-keepers  also  for  this  safety  work,  it  seemed 
possible  to  prolong  it  indefinitely.  There  is  a 
distinct  weakness  in  the  rules  of  the  game 
which  permit  this  kind  of  play. 

Van  Cleaf,  however,  finally  got  the  ball  on  a 
bad  pass,  and  started  in  toward  the  New  York 
goal,  from  which  one  of  the  goal-keepers  was 
away.  He  dove  under  the  other,  and  came  up 
behind,  scoring  the  first  goal  for  the  Knicker- 
bocker team.  Twice  after  that  Van  Cleaf 
scored  on  the  same  clever  trick,  which  the  New 
York  goal-keepers  seemed  powerless  to   stop. 


SWIMMING. 
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He  rushed  straight  at  the  defenders  of  the  goal, 
ball  in  hand,  and  when  they  pushed  him  under 
he  invariably  came  up  behind  them,  still  hold- 
ing the  ball,  and  scored.  His  play  was  really 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  game,  and  he  scored 
all  three  of  the  goals  for  the  champions.  The 
game  finally  ended  with  the  score  at  3  goals  to 
I  in  favor  of  the  Knickerbocker  A.  C. 

Of  the  other  three  teams,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest, 
while  the  Pittsburg  delegation  also  developed 
some  fast  swimmers,  although  they  were  some- 
what behind  in  passing  the  ball.  Their  game 
with  the  collegians  was  the  next  best  of  the 
series,  and  again  the  defensive  tactics  of  pass- 
ing the  ball  from  man  to  man  without  making 
any  effort  to  score  were  adopted.  After  the 
Pennsylvanians  had  scored  one  goal,  they  satis- 
fied themselves  with  holding  the  ball  out  of 
their  antagonists'  reach  and  so  won  by  i  goal 
to  o.  Schaffer,  the  new  star  in  the  swimming 
•world,  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  team,  while 


Ten  Eyck,  the  winner  of  the  diamond  sculls  at 
Henley  in  1897,  was  another. 
The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 


Pen  nsylva  n  ia . 


Duquesne. 


I-  I-  1}±^J^^ \  Forwards  \ h^^^^'""^ 


!-  Half-backs  3 


Goal 


C.  Gipner 
..C.  N.  Darby 
..J.  R.  Taylor 
.B.  E.  Byrnes 
.C.  Shreipker 


E.G.  Schaffer 

E.  A.  Gorlein  .... 
K.  H.  Ten  Eyck. 

F.  Stable   

J.  F.  McCloskey. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Show  there  was 
also  an  intercollegiate  game  of  water  polo  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Columbia,  which  was 
won  by  the  former,  2  goals  to  o.  Another 
series  was  held  for  the  championship  among 
the  rowing  clubs  of  the  Harlem  River.  Three 
teams  were  entered  in  this,  and  the  games  re- 
sulted as  follows  : 

Preliminary  round — Union  Boat  Club- beat  Wyanoke 
Rowing  Club,  2  goals  to  o  ;  Lone  Star  Boat  Club  beat 
Wyanoke  Rowing  Club,  3  goals  to  o. 

Final  round— Lone  Star  Boat  Club  beat  Union  Boat 
Club,  2  goals  to  o. 

J.  Parmlv  Paret. 


Photo  by  T.  C.  Turner. 

DUQUESNE    COUNTRY    AND    ATHLETIC   CLUB   TEAM. 
I,  John  H.  Dailey.        2.  J.  T.  Taj^lor.        3.  Guy  M.  Dailey.  4.  C.  Gipner. 


ANEW  feature  introduced  into  the  Sports- 
men's Exhibition,  New  York,  this  year, 
and  one  which  attracted  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  during  each  after- 
noon and  evening,  was  the  aquatic 
sports.  For  these  there  had  been  constructed  at 
the  Fourth  avenue  end  of  the  Garden  an  arti- 
ficial lake  75  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  8  feet 
deep.  The  tank  was  built  of  two-inch  spruce 
and  the  seams  were  calked,  a  most  satisfac- 
tory piece  of  work,  A  scenic  reproduction  of 
a  Canadian  glacier,  in  front  of  which  stood  In- 
dian tepees  and  canoes,  furnished  a  pleasing 
background  to  the  lake. 


The  swimming  races  brought  out  some  re- 
markable performers,  the  chief  among  them 
being  E.  C.  Schaffer,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  repeatedly  took  first  honors  from 
such  crack  competitors  as  Dr.  Paul  Neuman, 
of  the  Chicago  A.  A.,  and  F.  A.  Wenck,  of  the 
New  York  A.  C.  Among  the  teams  represent- 
ing the  various  clubs  and  organizations  the 
quartet  from  the  Duquesne  Country  and  Ath- 
letic Club,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an  excellent 
showing,  and  their  members  figured  conspic- 
uously in  many  of  the  races  in  which  they  were 
entered.  As  a  team  they  stood  conspicuous, 
winning  the  open  relay  race  in  very  fast  time» 
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£.  CARROLL  SCHAEFFER,  U.  OF  PENN. 

A  summary  of  the  swimming  events  follows; 

75-yard  novice,  scratch— Final  heat  won  by  F.  P. 
Richards,  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  L.  Johnson, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C,  ^\  D.  J.  Singer,  New  York  A.  C, 
3.    Time,  53  2-5S. 

50  yards,  swimming  on  back,  open — Final  heat  won 
by  E.  C.  Schaffer,  U.  of  P.;  Paul  Neuman,  Chicago  A. 
C,  2;  Fred  Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3.    1  ime,  38  4-5S. 

Plunge  and  swim  for  distance— Won  by  E.  C.  Schaf- 
j'?r,  U.  of  P.,  distance  211ft.;  Charles  Greenhalge,  K. 
A.  C,  2,  with  igoft  ;  C.  LeMoyne  Weeks,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 3,  with  187ft. 

r;.To-yard  championship  of  Greater  New  York — Won 
Vy  H.  H.  Reeder,  K.  A.  C;  Fred  Wenck,  N.Y.  A.  C,  2; 
-L.  Fitzgerald,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3.    Time,  4m.  38  4-5S. 

Too-yard  championship  of  Greater  New  York— Won 
t-7  il.  H.  Reeder,  K.  A.  C;  D.  M.  Reeder,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
2;  W.  C.  Miller,  K.  A.  C,  3.     Time,  im.  8  2-5S. 

50-yard  championship  of  Greater  New  York— Final 
heat  won  by  D.  M.  Reeder,  N.Y.  A.  C;  H.  Miller,  K. 
A.  C,  2;  L.  B.  Handley,  K.  A.  C,  3.     Time,  33  4-53. 

100-yard  handicap— Fir.al  heat  won  by  E.  C.  Schaef- 


fer,  U.  of  P.,  scratch  ;  Dr.  Paul  Neuman,  Chicago  A. 
A.,  scratch,  2;  W.  A.  Miller,  K.  A.  C,  3.    Time.  im.  iqs. 

150-yard  novice  race— Won  by  C.  R.  Neidlinger,  k! 
A.  C;  J.  A.  Walsh,  New  York  city,  2;  G.  L.  Brown.  K. 
A.  C,  3.     Time,  2m.  15  3-5S. 

Relay  race— Won  by  Lone  Star  Boat  Club  team,  N. 
Bohrmann,  A.  L.  Solomon,  S.  G.  Stern  and  G.  Shom- 
berg  ;  Union  Boat  Club,  W.  D.  Scott,  G.  L.  Haines,  H. 
Nonenbacher  and  M.  A.  Powell,  2;  Nassau  Boat  Club, 
3.    Time,  2m   50s. 

300-yard  handicap,  open — Won  by  E.  <".  Schaeffer,  U. 
of  P  ,  4  seconds:  Dr.  P.  Neuman,  Chicago  A.  A.,  4 
seconds,  2;  Fred  A.  Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  9  seconds,  3. 
Time,  3m.  7  4-5S. 

100-yard  handicap— Won  by  G.  U.  Van  Cleaf,  K.  A. 

C,  12  seconds;  G.  M.  Daly,  Duquesne  A.  C,  8  sec- 
onds, 2;  E.  C.  Schaffer,^2  seconds,  3.  Time,  im.  21 
4-5S. 

Intercollegiate  relay  race — Won  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia team,  E.  C.  Schaeffer,  E.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  F.  P.  Rich- 
ards and  S.  McVean  ;  Yale  team,  C.  Oglebay,  G.  H. 
Smith,  T.  H.  Hale,  Jr.,  and  L.  S.  Quackenbush,  2;  Co- 
lumbia team,  J.  W.  Spencer,  C.  Newgrass,  H.  R.  Burt 
and  C.  L.  N.  Wells,  3.    Time,  2m.  23s. 

loo-yards,  open  to  Police,  Post  Office  and  Fire  De- 
partments—Won by  H.  S.  Lyons,  Post  Office  ;  W. 
Kraus,  Police,  2  ;  A.  Sharp,  Post  Office,  3.  Time,  im. 
43  3-5S. 

75-yard  handicap — Won  by  L.  F.  Johnson,  Knicker- 
bocker A.  C,  8  seconds  ;  J.  W^.  Spencer,  Columbia 
University,  10  seconds,  2  ;  J.  H.  Dailey,  Duquesne 
Country  and  A.  C,  9  seconds,  3.    Time,  56  4-5S. 

loo-yard  consolation  race- Won  by  J.  F.  McMillan, 
New  York  A.  C;  R.  Shaner,  Duquesne  Country  and 
A.  C,  2  ;  J.  F.  Mumford,  New  West  Side  A.  C,  3. 
Time,  im,  17  2-5S. 

25-yard  scratch  race— Final  heat  won  by  J.  H.  Daly, 
Duquesne  Country  and  A.  C.  ;  H.  H.  Reeder,  Knicker- 
bocker A,  C,  2  ;  W.  C.  Miller,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  3 
Time,  14S. 

200-yard  relay  race— Won  by  Duquesne  Country  and 
A.  C,  J.  T.  Taylor,  G.  M.  Dailey,  C.  Gipner  and  J.  H. 
Dailey  ;  Knickerbocker  A.  C  ,  first  team,  2,  W.  C. 
Miller,  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  L.  B.  Handley  and  W.  Reuss; 
Brookline  Swimming  Club,  3,  C.  Le  Moyne,  R.  J.  Mc- 
Cormick,  W.  L.  Garrison  and  H.  Holm.  Time,2m.64-5S. 

100  yard  handicap— Won  by  Guy  M.  Dailey,  Du- 
quesne Country  and  A.  C,  11  seconds;  J.  T.  Taylor, 

D.  C.  and  A.  C,  6  seconds,  2;  W.  C.  Miller,  Knicker- 
bocker A.  C.  8  seconds,  3.    Time,  im.  12  3-5S. 

50  vards — Won  by  W.  C.  Miller,  Knickerbocker  A. 
C;  Dr.  Paul  Neuman.  Chicago  A.  A.,  2  ;  F.  E.  Wenck, 
New  York  A.  C,  3.    Time.  31  3-5  seconds. 

100  yards — Won  by  E  C.  Schaeffer,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  W.  C.  Miller,  Knickerbocker  A.  C.,  2; 
J,  T.  Taylor, /^uquesne  Country  and  A.  C,  3.  Time, 
im.  c,  4-5S. 

300  yards— Wan  by  E.  C.  Schaeffer;  H.  H.  Reeder, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C,  2;  Dr.  P.  Neuman,  3.  Time, 4m.  7s. 

Vigilant. 
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THE    probabilities   O?    "  MOl'i    HAVEN." 

IT  is  somewhat  early  to  predict  the  win- 
ning team  m  the  annual  Mote  Haven 
games.  During  the  next  six  weeks  ''  dark 
horses  "  may  come  into  sight,  and  fairly 
good  men,  with  very  good  trainmg  and 
hard  work,  may  develop  beyond  expectation, 
for  the  open  air,  to  which  the  men  have  only 
just  had  access,  frequently  works  wonders. 
The  work  done  by  the  college  men  during  the 
past  winter  in  the  various  indoor  meetings, 
would  indicate  that  the  championship  will 
once  more  go  to  Pennsylvania,  and  that  there 
will  be  another  keen  contest  between  Vale, 
Princeton  and  Harvard  for  second,  third  and 
fourth  placer, 

Pennsylvania  has  the  good  fortune  to  still 
have  a  number  of  her  prominent  men  of  last 
year,  among  them  J.  C.  McCracken,  who  estab- 
lished new  records  for  the  shot  and  hammer  ; 
A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  who  gave  us  new  figures  for 
both  high  and  low  hurdles  ;  J.  W.  Tewkes- 
bury, winner  of  last  year's  100-  and  220-3'ards 


dashes  ;  and,  judging  from  the  form  which 
Alex  Grant  has  recently  shown,  the  new  two- 
mile  race  shotild  be  another  win  for  the  U.  of 
P.  I.  K.  Baxter  has  recently  cleared  the  bar  at 
6ft.  3«/^in.,  m  the  high  jump,  and  it  will  be 
something  remarkable  if  Pennsylvania  does 
not  secure  this  event  and  probably  second  place 
as  well,  for  Kraenzlein  is  very  close  behind 
Baxter.  Kraenzlein  is  also  developing  into  a 
fine  broad  jumper,  and  will  surely  win  points 
for  his  university  in  this  event,  but  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  him  finish  in  front  of  Myer  Prin- 
stein,  of  Syracuse 

R.  G.  Clapp,  of  Yale,  should  carry  off  the 
pole  vault  in  another  close  contest  with  W.  W. 
Hoyl,  of  Harvard.  J.  F.  Cregan.of  Princeton, 
has  been  doing  good  work  in  the  half-mile,  and 
is  likely  to  carry  this  event  again,  and  prob- 
ably the  mile,  but  in  this  race  I  expect  to  see  a 
closer  contest. 

Columbia  has  among  her  athletes  M.  W.  Long 
the  amateur  champion  quarter-miler  ;  should 
he  start  in  this  event  he  will  probably  add 
another  win  to  his  long  list  of  quarters. 
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Harvard  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
training,  and  under  the  coaching  of  Mr.  Lath- 
rop  some  good  results  should  be  gained  from 
such  a  body. 

At  Yale  the  special  feature  among  the  can- 
didates is  the  sprints  and  runs  up  to  the 
middle  distances. 

Princeton  has  between  sixty  and  seventy  men 
at  work  for  places  on  the  team. 

TENTH     INDOOR     NEW     ENGLAND    INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  annual  indoor  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Interscholastic  Athletic  Association 
was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Building,  Boston, 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  18th,  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Worcester  were  well  to  the  front 
in  the  point  competition,  Worcester  Academy 
gaining  first,  with  36^^  points,  and  the  High 
School  second,  with  12  points.     Summary  : 

40-yard  run— Won  by  A.  P.Duffy,  Worcester  Acad- 
emy; F.  B.  Schueber,  Worcester  Academy,  2  ;  W.  A. 
Chick,  Phillips  Andover,  3.    Time,  4  3  5s. 

1,000-yard  run — Won  by  G.  M.  Wells,  Worcester 
Academy;  G.  D.  Boardman,  Noble  and  Greenough,  2; 
J.  D.  Clark,  Hopkinson  School,  Boston,  3.  Time,  2m. 
34  3-5S. 

300-yard  run— Won  by  B.  M.  Maynard,  Roxbury  Latin 
School;  J.  A.  Knowles,  Hopkinson  School,  2;  H.  P. 
Jourdon,  Worcester  High  School,  3  ;  Time,  35  3-5S. 

600  yard  run— Won  by  W.  P.  Moran,  Worcester  High 
School;  A.  A.  Perry,  Worcester  High  School,  2  ;  G.  R. 
Rickey,  Friend  School,  Providence,  3.  Time,  im.  2  j-ss. 

45-yard  hurdle  race- Won  by  A.  F.  Duffy,  Worcester 
Academy;  T.  Howard,  Phillips  Andover,  2;  F.  B. 
Schueber,  Worcester  Academy,  3.     Time,  5  4-5S. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  E.  P.  Trott,  Medford  High 
School;  W.  St.  John,  Worcester  High,  2;  H.  F.  Far- 
num,  Phillips  Andover,  3.     Time,  4m.  50  3-53. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  H.  S.  Gardner,  Worces- 
ter Academy,  5ft.  10  i-8in.;  O.  J.  Ives,  Salem  High 
School,  2,  5ft.  8  3-8in  ;  F.  \V.  Stanton,  Worcester  Acad- 
emy, and  I.  H.  Joslin,  Melrose  High  School,  tied  for 
third  place  at  5ft.  6  i-4in. 

Putting  16  lb.  shot— Won  by  W.  W.  Coe.  Fryes 
School,  41ft.  gin.;  R.  B.  Norris,  Worcester  Academy,  2, 
37ft.  4  7-8in.;  C.  A.  Leitch,  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School,  3,  35ft.  2  i-8in. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  H.  S.  Gardner,  loft.  7  3-410.;  C. 
C.  Pinney  and  F.  B.  Schueber  tied  for  second,  loft.  4in. 
Pinney  took  second  prize  on  toss. 

Team  races— English  High  School  vs.  Boston  Latin 
School:  Won  by  English  High  School,  3m.  28  1-5S. 
Newton  High  School  vs.  Brooklyn  High  School  :  Won 
by  Newton  High  School,  3m.20  2-5S.  Chauncey  Hall 
School  vs.  Roxbury  Latin  School  :  Won  by  Chauncey 
Hall,  3m.  28  1-5S.  Somerville  High  School  vs.  Cambridge 
Manual  Training  School  :  Won  by  Manual  Training 
School,  3m.  24  1-5S.  Hopkinson  School  vs.  Noble  and 
Greenough  School  :  Won  by  Hopkinson,  3m.  22  4-5S. 
Phillips  Exeter  vs.  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School  ; 
Won  by  Phillips  Exeter,  3m.  24  3-5S.  Worcester  Acad- 
emy vs.  Worcester  High  School :  Won  by  Worcester 
Academy,  3m.  19  1-5S. 

AMATEUR   ATHLETIC    UNION. 

The  annual  gymnastic  championship  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  took  place  March  17th 
at  the  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  New  York.  The 
theatre  of  the  club  was  arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  competitors  and  spectators,  and  all 
the  events,  with  the  exception  of  the  rope  climb 
ing,  were  competed  for  on  the  stage.  The 
climbing  took  place  in  the  club's  gymnasium 

Otto  Steffen,  of  the  N.  Y.  Turn  Verein,  won 
the  all-round  championship  with  a  score  of 
161^  points.  J.  F.  Bissinger,  of  the  same  or- 
ganization, was  second,  with  a  score  of  155 
points.  E.  C.  Brendhn,  of  the  Central  Turn 
Verein,  was  third,  with  a  score  of  iziVz- 

In  the  rope-climbing  contest  E.  Kunath,  of 
the  Anchor  A.  C,  made  a  new  record  for  the 
25  feet,  beating  the  previous  time  of  B.  F.  San- 
ford  and  himself  by  one-fifth  of  a  second. 


The  summary  of  events  follows  : 

Parallel  bars— Possible  45  points — Won  by  O.  Stef- 
fen, N.  Y.  T.  v.,  ^■^Vi  ;  C.  Mang,  Camden  T.  V.,  38,  2  ; 
J.  F.  Bissinger,  N.  Y.  T.  V.,  38,3. 

Rope  climbing,  25  feet— Won  by  Edward  Kunath, 
Anchor  A.  C,  6  3-5S.  ;  G.  H.  Hofman,  Knickerbocker 
A.  C,  7  2-5S.,  2  ;  W.  E.  Scheer,  Pastime  A   C,  8  1-5S.,  3. 

Horizontal  bars— Possible  45  points— Won  by  C. 
Berndt,  Anchor  A.  C,  ^^\i^,\  O.  Steffen,  N.  Y.  T.  V., 
40,  2  ;  J.  F.  Bissinger,  N.  Y.  T.  V.,  39I4,  3. 

Tumbling  —  Possible  45  points  —  Won  by  George 
Steier,  Pastime  A.  C.  39  ;  P.  W.  Curtin,  Knickerbocker 
A.  C,  38,  2  ;  Paul  Steier,  Pastime  A.  C,  36'/^,  3. 

Side  horse — Possible  45  points— Won  by  J.  F.  Bissin- 
ger, N.  Y.  T.  v.,  40^^  ;  O.  Steffen,  N  Y.T.  V.,  38/2,  2  ; 
Charles  Mang,  Camden  T.  V.,  381^,  3 

Long  horse— Possible  45  points — Won  by  O.  Steffen, 
N.  Y.  T.  v.,  39^  ;  C.  Mang,  Camden  T.  V.,  38^^,  2  ;  J. 
F.  Bissinger,  N.  Y.  T.  V.,  37,  3. 

Club  swinging— Possible  30  points — Won  by  P.  Metz, 
Jr.,  Newark  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  28  ;  H.  J.  Lang,  N.  Y.  T.  V., 
25/^,  2  ;  J.  D.  Harris,  Pastime  A.  C,  23).^,  3. 

Flying  rings — Possible  45  points — Won  by  C.  Berndt, 
Anchor  A.  C,  39  ;  A.  B.  de  Young,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity G.  A.,  38,  2  ;  E   Kunath,  Anchor  A.  C,  371^,  3. 

All-round  championship  —  Long  and  side  horse, 
parallel  and  horizontal  bars — Won  by  O.  Steffen.  i6i^ 
points;  J.  F.  Bissinger,  155,  2  ;  E.  C.  Brendlin,  1373^,  3  ; 
L.  A.  Jirsa,  136,  4. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   GYMNASTICS. 

The  first  annual  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic 
Championship  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
New  York  University,  at  University  Heights,  N. 
Y.,  March  24th.  The  highest  possible  score 
in  each  event  was  fifteen  points. 

A  summary  follows  : 

l*Iorizontal  bar— E.  B.  Turner,  Princeton,  and  R.  G. 
Clapp,  Yale,  tied  for  first  place,  with  12  points  each:  J. 
De  La  Fuente,  Columbia,  11  5-6  points,  3.  On  the  toss 
to  decide  for  first  place  Turner  won. 

Side  horse— Won  by  F.  J.  Belcher,  N.  Y.  U.,  with  10  5-6 
points;  E.  L.  Eliason,  Yale,  10  2-3  points,  2;  R.  G.  Clapp, 
Yale,  g  5-6  points,  3. 

Parallel  bars— Won  by  R.  G.  Clapp,  Yale,  with  12  1-3 
points;  F.  J.  Belcher,  N.  Y.  U.,  11  1-2  points,  2;  J.  P. 
Jones,  Harvard,  10  5-6  points,  3. 

Flying  rings— Won  by  R.  G.  Clapp,  with  11  1-6  points; 
F.  J.  Belcher,  N.  Y.  U.;  E.  L.  Eliason,  Yale,  and  W.  L. 
Otis,  xale,  tied  for  second  and  third  places,  with  n 
points  each. 

Club  swinging— Won  by  R.  G.  Clapp,  Yale,  with  13  1-2 
points;  S.  Peterson.  Yale.  13  1-4  points,  2;  H.  N.  Mac- 
Cracken,  N.  Y.  U.,  10  i  4  points,  3. 

Tumbling— Won  by  W.  L.  Otis,  Yale,  with  10  points; 
J.  De  La  Fuente,  9  1-6  points,  2;  R.  G.  Clapp,  Yale,  9 
points,  3. 

All-round  championship— Won  by  R.  G.  Clapp.  Yale, 
with  67  5-6  points;  F.  J.  Belcher,  N.  Y.  U.,  59  2-6  points, 
2;  E.  L.  Eliason,  Yale,  56  2-5  points,  3. 

MILITARY    TOURNAMENT. 

The  third  annual  tournament  of  the  Military 
Athletic  League  was  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  March  20th  to  25th.  The  contests 
for  the  Trophy  Cup  resulted  in  a  very  easy  win 
for  the  representatives  of  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment,  with  135  points;  the  Thirteenth  Reg- 
iment were  second  with'  35  points,  and  the 
Twelfth  Regiment  third  with  21  points. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  championship 
events : 

100-yard  run.  Military  Championship — Final  heat 
won  by  F.  A.  Onderdonk,  Twenty-second  Regiment; 
E.  J.  Scheidecker,  Thirteenth  Regiment,  2;  E.  Plate, 
Thirteenth  Regiment,  3.     Time,  11  1-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle,  Military  Championship— Won  by  P. 
J.  Cnrley,  Twentv-secorid  Regiment;  F.  C.  Puffer, 
Twenty-second  Regiment,  2;  D.  M.  Daly,  Twenty-sec- 
ond Regiment,  3.     Time,  30  1-5S. 

440-yard  run  — Military  Championship— Won  by  F.  A. 
Onderdonk,  Twentv-second  Regiment;  P.  J.  Corlev, 
Twenty-second  Regiment,  2;  P.  A.  Sayles,  Twenty- 
second  Regiment,  3.     Time,  56  2-5S. 

880-yard  run.  Military  Championship — Won  by  W. 
H.  McLoughlin,  Twenty-second  Regiment;  T.  G.  Mc- 
Girr,  Twenty  second  Regiment,  2;  A.  A.  Jackson, 
Twenty-second  Regiment,  3.     Time,  2m.  28  2-5S. 
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One-mile  run.  Military  Championship— Won  by  W.  F. 
McLoughlin,  Twenty-second  Regiment;  T.  McGirr, 
Twenty-second  Regiment,  2;  A.A.Jackson,  Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  3.     Time,  4m.  54  2-5S. 

One-mile  bicycle  race.  Military  Championship— Final 
heat  won  by  J.  Thompson,  Tweltth  Regiment;  G. 
Crooks,  Thirteenth  Regiment,  2;  N.  Betieman,  Twenty- 
second  Regiment,  3.     Time,  3m.  2  4-5S. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race,  Military  Championship— Final 
heat  won  by  J.  Thompson,  Twelfth  Regiment;  G. 
Stonehouse,  Thirteenth  Regiment,  2;  C.  Lovejoy,  Thir- 
teenth Regiment,  3.     Time,  6m.  16  2-5S. 

CROSS-COUNTRY  RUNNING. 


THE    JEROME    HANDICAP. 

The  "Jerome  Handicap,"  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pastime  A.  C,  of  New  York,  on 
March  26th,  was  a  great  success  There  were 
one  hundred  entries,  and  of  these  eighty-one  of 
the  starters  finished  the  very  trying  cross- 
country course  of  eight  miles,  starting  and  fin- 
ishing at  the  Mount  Hope  Hotel,  on  Jerome 
avenue.  The  finish  was  particularly  lively,  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  separating  the  first  and 
third  men  home. 

A.  L.  Wright,  of  the  New  York  A.  C,  holder 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  cross-country  championship, 
was  penalized  2  minutes,  and,  although  he  was 
not  home  among  the  first  men,  won  the  fast- 
time  prize,  covering  the  course  in  52  minutes 
14  seconds.  The  team  prize  was  won  by  the 
Pastime  A.  C.  We  congratulate  this  club  on 
its  success,  and  hope  to  see  the  handicap  an 
annual  event. 

The  following  are  the  times  of  the  first  ten 
men  home  : 

Actual 

Name  and  Club.                                Handicap.  Time. 

M.  S.  M.  S. 

1.  R.  W.  Kennedy,  Star  A.  C Scratch  52:50 

2.  Chas.  Brady,  Xavier  A.  C 4:00  56:51 

3.  S.  A.  Mellor,  Mt.  Vernon 4:45  57:38 

4.  G.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Star  A.  C 3:15  56:10 

5.  D.  A.  McMahon,  Pastime  A.  C.         3:15  56:11 

6.  John  F.  Malloy,  Xavier  A.  C Scratch  52:58 

7.  M.  J.  McGarry,  Pastime  A.  C 3:00  56:22 


,,  J  /^r   I  Aciua^ 

Name  and  duo.  tt       j-     j.      t-     . 

Handicap      lime. 

8.  R.  A.   McLennan,   East    Boston       M.  S.         M.  S. 

A.  A 2:00  55:25 

9.  D.  J.  Brennan,  Pastime  A.  C 4:10  57:38 

10.  P.  McCabe,  Pastime  A.  C 6:00  59:30 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    CROSS-COUNTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  formation  of  the  Intercollegiate  Cross- 
country Association,  for  the  encouragement 
of  cross-country  running  among  the  college 
men,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  Out- 
ing for  January  I  made  a  suggestion  in  this 
direction,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  has  been  so 
soon  carried  into  operation. 

The  Associatiou  was  formed  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Havemeyer  Hall,  Columbia  College, 
March  3d.  The  following  representatives  were 
present  :  C.  B.  Spitzer,  of  Yale  ;  A.  Sweet,  of 
Cornell  ;  H.  H.  Langenburg,  of  Princeton  ;  B. 
W.  Frazier,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  C.  H. 
Vom  Baur,  of  Columbia. 

A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  elected  :  A.  Sweet,  President ;  C. 
B.  Spitzer,  Treasurer  ;  B.  W.  Frazier,  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary, and  H.  H.  Langenburg,  Manager. 

FENCING. 

The  fencing  tournament  for  the  championship 
of  the  Amateur  Fencers'  League  was  held  at  the 
Fencers'  Club,  New  York,  March  31st  and 
April  ist. 

The  Harvard  team  was  victorious  with  a  score 
of  36  points  ;  Boston  A.  A.,  second  ;  New  York 
A.  C,  third  ;  Fencers'  Club,  fourth;  Columbia, 
fifth,  and  Cornell,  sixth. 

The  scores  of  the  teams  were  as  follows  : 

Harvard— Melvin  Green,  14;  G.  H.  Breed,  11;  A.  B. 
Lapsley,  11.     Total,  36. 

Boston  A.  A. — M.  De  Diaz,  12;  A.  Brownell,  10;  G. 
Rheims,  g.     Total,  31. 

New  York  A.  C— Gustavus  C.  iCirby,  11;  Cecil  Lyon, 
q;  S.  Arnold,  7.     Total,  27. 

Fencers'  Club— G.  A.  Lawrence,  10;  H.  S.  Mackaye, 
8;  W.  R.  Kernochan,  5.     Total,  23. 

Columbia  University — S.  L.  Ware,  10;  B.  S.  Cairns,  2; 
H.  H.  Mosher,  i.     Total,  13. 

Cornell  University— C.  H.  Brustlein,  3;  J.  B.  Viles,  2: 
A.  E.  Wieland,  i.     Total,  6. 

Vigilant. 


ICE    HOCKEYo 


THE  ice-hockey  season  of  '98-99  was  fin- 
ished, on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  bor- 
der-line, by  a  series  of  brilliant  games 
between  the  leading  American  teams 
and  two  delegations  of  visiting  Canucks. 
The  Victorias  and  the  Shamrocks,  both  of  Mon- 
treal, visited  the  metropolis,  and  both  demon- 
strated the  superiority  that  the  Canadian  play- 
ers still  hold  over  their  American  cousins  in  this 
sport  Neither,  however,  so  far  outclassed  our 
picked  teams  as  did  the  Canadian  visitors  of 
last  year.  Those  who  had  seen  both  last  year's 
as  well  as  this  season's  international  games, 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  improvement  that 
was  shown  by  the  American  players.  The 
Canadians  are  so  old  and  so  thoroughly  tried  in 
hockey  that  their  periodical  visits  offer  an  ex- 
cellent standard  from  which  to  judge  of  our  own 
progress  at  the  game. 

Of  the  five  games  played  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  the  American  players  managed  to 
tie  one  and  lost  the  other  four.  One  of  these 
lost  games,  however,  resulted  in  an  even  score, 
four  goals  each,  at  the  end  of  the  regular  period 
of  play,  and  it  took  thirty-two  minutes  of  actual 
play  after  the  second  regular  period  had  ended 


before  the  deciding  goal  was  shot.  During  this 
game,  which  was  between  the  Victorias  and  a 
team  supposed  to  have  been  selected  from  "  All- 
America,"  the  play  was  so  close  that  the  teams 
were  apparently  evenly  matched. 

The  Shamrocks  came  "here  with  the  greater 
reputation,  since  they  held  the  senior  champion- 
ship of  Canada  and  the  Stanley  Cup.  Just  be- 
fore leaving  they  beat  the  Crescents,  of  Hali- 
fax, for  the  championship  of  the  Dominion. 
After  a  tie  game,  score,  2  goals  each,  they  won 
at  Halifax  by  4  goals  to  2,  and  so  retained  their 
championship  title  for  another  season.  This 
crack  team  played  three  games  in  Brooklyn, 
meeting  the  so  called  "  All-America"  team  and 
winning  by  5  to  2,  and  then  tying  with  the 
Brooklyn  Hockey  Club  team,  score,  2  to  2.  In 
playing  off  this  tie  the  following  evening  the 
Canadians  won  by  9  goals  to  4.  The  Victorias 
played  two  games  in  New  York,  meeting  the 
Brooklyn  team  and  winning  by  5  to  2,  and  play- 
ing the  "All-America"  seven  the  exciting 
game  which  finally  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
them  by  5  to  4. 

To  a  close  observer  of  the  sport,  an  excellent 
lesson  was  taught  by  the  games  with  the  vis- 
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itors.  While  the  American  players — who  in- 
clude, it  must  be  admitted,  several  imported 
Canucks — seemed  to  skate  as  fast  as  the  Cana- 
dians and  dodge  nearly  as  well,  they  could  not 
handle  the  puck  in  such  masterly  style,  and 
their  passing  was  poor  in  comparison.  When 
it  came  to  close  work,  then,  they  were  distinctly 
overmatched,  and  it  was  here  that  they  were 
beaten.  The  improvement  in  the  all-round 
play  of  the  home-bred  talent  was  welcomed  by 


all  enthusiasts,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
only  too  apparent  that  our  players  have  yet  a 
good  deal  to  learn  from  their  Canadian  cousins. 
These  international  matches  at  the  end  of 
each  season  are  an  excellent  institution  and 
serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  American  im- 
provement. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another 
year  will  find  the  American  players  an  even 
match  for  their  visitors  from  across  the  border. 
J.   Pakmly  Paret. 


llCe=YACHTl!Wao 


THE  last  ice-yacht  races  of  the  season  took 
place  March  1st  and  2d  at  Burlington, 
Vermont,  in  the  annual  regatta  of  the 
Excelsior  Ice- Yacht  Club.  The  wind 
was  fierce  and  strong  as  the  boats  lined 
up  for  the  Club  Cup.  The  course  was  a  trian- 
gle sailed  over  three  times,  a  total  distance  of 
nine  miles.  Those,  facing  the  line  were  Why 
Not,  Gloriana  and  Excelsior.  The  cup  was  won 
hy  Why  Not  \  time,  14m.  21s.;  Excelsior,  second; 
time,  i8m.  40s.  Charles  Chiott  owns  the  former 
and  Commodore  W.  B.  Craven  the  latter  boat. 
The  race  was  called  a  nine-mile  one,  but  with 
the  tacks  to  windward  the  distance  covered  was 
fifteen  miles,  showing  an  exceptionally  good 
record.  There  was  a  very  stiti  gale  and  all  the 
hosts  were  reefed  down, 

The  second  race,  for  the  club  pennant,  took 
place  on  March  2d.  It  was  sailed  over  the  Ex- 
celsior course,  but  extended  to  twelve  miles  ;  all 
boats  carried  full  sail.  The  following  yachts 
were  entered  ;  Chas.  La  Plant's  Flyer,  Henry 
Chiott's  Gloriana,  Commodore  W.  B.  Craven's 
Excelsior,  Chas.  Chiott's    Why  Not  and  John 


Rushlow's  Midge.  The  finish  was  close.  The 
Flyer  made  the  fastest  time,  but  fouled  the 
turning  stake  and  was  ruled  out.  Consequently, 
the  Cloriatta,  which  came  over  the  finish  line 
34  seconds  later,  won  the  pennant.  Finish  time: 
Flyer,  i6m.  iSs. ;  Gloriatta,  i6ra.  52s.;  Excel- 
sior, 17m.  IS.;  Why  Not,  17m.  2s.  Midge 
dropped  out  of  the  race. 

On  March  loth,  Commodore  Higginson  or- 
dered eight  bells  struck  and  the  sun  brought 
over  the  foreyard  by  Quartermaster  Taggart, 
thus  ending  a  most  successful  season  for  the 
Orange  Lake  Ice- Yacht  Club. 

The  Northwest  Pennant,  now  held  by  the 
Pepin  I.  Y.  C,  will  be  raced  for  next  year.  The 
Pepin  Club  have  arranged  to  stand  the  expense 
of  transportation,  etc.,  for  the  boats  of  the 
Minnetonqua  Club. 

This  pennant  is  the  coveted  emblem  of  the 
West  and  many  struggles  have  been  made  for 
it.  I  am  glad  that  a  final  decision  has  been 
made  regarding  it  and  both  clubs  are  to  meet 
after  several  years  of  non-racing. 

H.  P   Ashley. 
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THE    APPROACH   OF   THE    SEASON. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  to  those  who  employ  it 
merely  as  a  pastime,  has  its  seasons  It 
goes  and  comes  like  the  migratory  birds; 
and  this  is  well,  for  while  to  those  who 
employ  it  as  a  means  of  making  pictures,  it 
is  a  never-ending  source  of  delight,  like  other 
pastimes,  it  is  apt  to  clog  ;  but  when  laid  aside 
for  a  season,  it  comes  as  if  with  the  charm  of 
novelty  and  is  prosecuted  with  all  the  original 
vigor. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  out  cameras 
again  and  give  everything  a  general  overhaul. 
Rubber  bellows,  and,  indeed,  everything  of 
rubber  should  be  gently  warmed  before  the  fire 
or  over  the  stove  before  being  handled,  as  rub- 
ber has  a  knack  of  hardening,  and  if  not 
warmed  previous  to  handling,  is  apt  to  crack. 
Lenses  should  be  carefully  and  gently  cleaned. 
An  old,  well-worn  silk  handkerchief  and  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  or  weak  solution  of  ammonia 
will  often  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
brilliance  of  the  image  ;  but  the  application 
should  be  made  with  care,  as  the  fine  "  black  " 
polish  of  the  finer  quality  of  lenses  is  easily 
destroyed, 

Leather  bellows,  too,  is  apt  to  harden  during 
its  winter  hibernation,  and  should  be  stretched 
out  and  carefully  gone  over  with  a  cloth 
moistened  with  castor  oil — indeed,  several  ap- 


plications are  desirable,  with  an  interval  of  an 
hour  or  two  between — and  lastly  with  a  dry 
clotn. 

Scratched  or  rubbed  parts  of  leather-covered 
cameras  may  be  concealed  by  an  application  of 
well  -  beaten  albumen,  into  which  has  been 
rubbed  up  a  little  aniline  black  ;  or  the  entire 
cover  may  be  restored  to  its  original  state  by  a 
coat  of  varnish  made  by  diluting  spirit  varnish 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  adding 
sufficient  aniline  black  to  give  the  desired  color. 

The  camera  should  be  carefully  examined  for 
leaks,  as  with  the  modern  rapid  plate,  a  leak 
that  is  hardly  visible  may  materially  interfere 
with  the  quality  of  the  negative.  The  best  way 
is  to  draw  out  the  camera  to  its  full  extent,  re- 
move the  ground  glass,  screw  the  lens  into  its 
place  and  cap  it,  and  with  a  large,  perfectly 
opaque  focusing  cloth  wrap  the  head  and 
camera  together,  taking  care  that  no  part  of 
the  bellows  or  front  is  covered,  and  go  out  into 
the  sunshine.  Turn  both  yourself  and  the  cam- 
era round  and  round,  letting  the  eye  sweep  over 
every  part  of  the  interior,  and  a  ray  of  sun- 
light will  discover  the  most  minute  crack  or 
smallest  pin-hole. 

Now  is  the  time  also  to  put  the  dark  room  in 
order.  Here  the  axiom  "  Keep  a  thing  seven 
years  and  j^ou  will  find  a  use  for  it,"  should 
not  be  allowed  to  apply.  Turn  everything  out 
that  is  not  immediately  necessary  ;  throw  away 
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all  the  solutions  that  were  made  and  not  used 
in  the  fall,  even  those  that  "  keep  indefinitely," 
and  sweep  and  dust  and  clean  out  every 
corner. 

This  is  also  the  time  when,  more  than  at  any 
other  season,  recruits  join  the  great  amateur 
army,  and  to  them  I  would  repeat  what  I  have 
so  often  said  before  :  If  you  want  to  be  a  pho- 
tographer worthy  of  the  name  don't  begin  with 
a  hand  camera.  I  need  not  repeat  the  reasons 
so  often  given,  but  may  say  that  if  you  do,  you 
are  hardly  likely  to  get  beyond  the  miserable 
"  soot  and  whitewash,"  the  characteristic  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  average  snap-shots  of  the 
period  ;  while  if  by  the  use  of  the  stand  camera 
and  time  exposure  you  learn  what  can  be 
learned  only  in  that  way,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  hand  camera  in  your  hands  will  be  a 
method  of  picture-making  instead  of  a  means 
of  wasting  plates, 

AIDS    TO    EXPOSURE. 

Experienced  photographers,  many,  at  least, 
know  as  if  by  instinct,  under  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions, just  what  exposure  will  be  required  to 
produce  any  desired  effect.  Not  by  any  kind  of 
calculation,  or,  consciously  at  least,  by  any  par- 
ticular degree  of  illumination  of  the  image  on 
the  focusing  screen,  as,  while  the  head  is  under 
the  focusing  cloth,  if  they  were  asked  what 
they  were  "  going  to  give  "  they  could  not  at 
that  moment  say.  Not,  indeed,  till  the  hand  is 
on  the  cap,  and  then,  intuitively  as  it  were, 
they  feel  what  exposure  is  required,  and  are 
rarely  mistaken.  I  have  long  possessed  that 
power  and  exercised  it  on  exposures  varying 
from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  forty-five  min- 
utes, and  in  one  case  from  a  Saturday  at  mid- 
day till  Monday  morning  at  lo  o'clock,  and  even 
thenfelt  that  it  should  have  had  the  rest  of  the 
day,  but  it  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  museum 
which  had  to  be  opened  to  the  public  at  that 
hour  ;  and  the  stereo-negative  is  still  in  evi- 
dence, to  show  that  xhe  feeling  was  correct. 

Knowing  the  value  of  that  power,  and  that  it 
can  be  acquired  only  by  experience,  I  have 
hitherto  tried  to  dissuade  those  who  sought 
my  advice,  from  the  use  of  exposure  tables, 
meters,  etc.,  as  crutches  that  would  prevent 
those  who  leaned  on  them  from  ever  ac- 
quiring it.  But  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be 
wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  and  I  am 
now  disposed  to  recommend  their  employment, 
or  at  least  such  of  them  as  Wjmne's  or  Wat- 
kins'  exposure  meters,  or  the    Expodak,  by  be- 


ginners, but  only  as  a  means  of  shortening  the 
time  required  for  the  acquisition  of  the  desir- 
able intuitive  power. 

But  for  this  purpose  those  aids  to  exposure 
must  be  used  properly.  At  first  they  may  be 
relied  upon  altogether,  and  any  of  the  three 
will  be  found,  if  intelligently  used,  fairly  cor- 
rect ;  but  as  soon  as  their  peculiarities  are 
thoroughly  understood  and  their  manipulation 
is  mastered,  the  beginner  should  trust  to  his  own 
observation  for  indication,  and  look  to  them  only 
for  confirmation.  That  is,  having  got  a  rough 
idea  of  the  exposure  required  under  various 
conditions,  he  should,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
judgment,  decide  in  each  case  what  the  ex- 
posure ought  to  be,  and  then  learn  from  the 
meter  how  near  he  has  come  to  the  truth.  At 
first  he  may  be  considerably  out,  but  everyday 
he  will  come  nearer,  and  soon,  especially  if  he 
appeals  to  the  meter  only  now  and  then,  he  will 
be  able  to  discard  it  altogether.  In  other 
words,  the  beginner  will  save  both  time  and 
plates  by  the  employment  of  an  exposure  meter 
at  first,  but  as  soon  as  he  has  got  an  idea  of 
the  time  required  under  varying  conditions  he 
should  bring  his  own  judgment  into  play,  and 
then  the  less  he  employs  the  meter  the  sooner 
will  he  be  altogether  independent  of  it  ;  and  it  is 
worth  something  to  know  that  you  can  feel 
under  almost  all  possible  conditions  just  what 
the  exposure  ought  to  be. 

THE    WUESTNER    EAGLE    DRY     PLATES. 

In  the  last  record  I  promised  to  give  the  re- 
sult of  my  experiments  with  the  output  of  the 
reorganized  Wuestner  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Co. 
and  having  put  the  plates  to  the  test  of  consid- 
erable practical  work,  have  pleasure  in  saying 
of  them  everything  that  is  good. 

SPECIALIZATION. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion  ;  but  not  to 
those  to  whom  photography  is  merely  an 
amusement.  To  them  all  is  grist  that  comes  to 
the  mill,  and  one  subject  is  just  as  good  as  an- 
other. 

It  is  with  picture  making  by  photography  as 
with  other  branches  of  science  and  art,  too  wide 
and  varied  in  phases  to  be  mastered  by  one 
mind  ;  and  he  who  would  excel  in  any  particular 
phase  must  give  to  it  his  undivided  attention. 
The  picture  maker  must  specialize,  and  now  is 
the  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  to  de- 
cide what  that  special  phase  shall  be. 

Dr.  John  Nicol. 
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PACIFIC    COAST. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Cricket  Association  was  held  on  March 
6th  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  :  President,  Edward  Brown  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Captain  J.  Metcalf,  Rob- 
ert B.  Hogue,  W.  S  McGavin  and  H.  V.  Reel- 
ing; Secretary  andTreasurer,  Arthur  Inkersley. 
The  following  delegates  from  the  various 
clubs  were  also  elected  :  H.  Ward  and  J.  J. 
Moriarity,  Alameda  Club  ;  George  Theobold 
and  S.  Sewell,  Pacific  Club  ;  W.  S.  McGavin 
and  H.  H.  Cookson,  California  Club;  W.  O. 
Edmands  and  A.  H.  Spurr,  Lakeport  Club  ;  R. 


N.  Truman  and  S.  W.  G.  Wallace,  Mountain 
Copper  Company  Club.  The  Burns  Valley  Club 
and  Citrus  Colony  Club  have  not  yet  elected 
delegates. 

The  first  match  of  the  season  will  take  place 
May  7th,  between  the  Alameda  and  Pacific 
elevens.  Toward  the  close  of  the  season  it  is 
intended  to  send  an  All  California  team  on 
tour  throughout  Northern  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia,  the  eleven 
to  be  selected  from  clubs  which  are  members 
of  the  Association,  and  the  tour  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Association. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


CYCLWOo 


THE    CYCLING    RACING    OUTLOOK    FOR    1 899. 

BY  midsummer  we  shall  know  to  a  certain- 
ty into  what  further  depths  of  disorgan- 
ization the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men was  thrown  by  the  refusal  of  its 
last  National  Assembly  to  relinquish  the 
old-time  jurisdiction  over  the  competitive  sport. 
At  this  writing  (April  12th),  the  elements  which 
have  pitched  against  each  other  on  the  battle- 
ground of  racing  control  are  arranging  their 
lines  for  the  immediately  impending  contest, 
which  must  determine  the  situation  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  perhaps  serve  to.  shape  the  future 
also.  The  L.  A.  W.,  conscious  of  its  prestige 
and  power,  and  confident  in  its  historic  right,  is 
proceeding  through  the  mediumship  of  a  very 
efficient  Racing  Board,  to  arrange  meets  and 
grant  sanctions,  formulate  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  act  out  the  several  authorities  which 
it  has  exercised  with  more  or  less  success  in  the 
past.  The  National  Cycling  Association,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  discreetly  extending  the 
spheres  of  its  influence  by  seeking  alliance  with 
all  the  anti-L.  A.  W.  forces,  wherever  found, 
more  especially  with  the  Southern  Cyclists' 
Association,  and  the  remnants  of  the  "Secession 
of  1897  "  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  by  sparing 
no  pains  or  expense  to  win  over  the  racing  men 
to  its  aims  and  purposes. 

Both  the  L.  A.  W.  and  N.  C.  A.  have  points 
of  advantage  indispensable  to  practicable  con- 
trol, and  while  neither  will  jneld  or  retire,  the 
conflict  promises  no  uplift  to  the  sport.  The 
great  strength  of  the  L.  A.  W.  lies  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  firmness  of  its  international  rela- 
tionships. It  is  now — as  before — the  only  rec- 
ognized governing  body  of  cycling  in  the 
United  States,  by  its  associates  of  all  other 
countries  included  in  the  International  Cyclists' 
Association  ;  and  its  rulings  are  carefully  sus- 
tained to  the  extent  of  accepting  its  disqualifi- 
cations and  penalties,  and  enforcing'  them  as 
against  American  riders  attempting  to  race  un- 
der any  one  of  their  several  jurisdictions.  The 
N.  C.  A.  gains  strength  as  its  older  rival  loses, 
either  by  voluntary  withdrawal,  disqualifica- 
tion or  expulsion,  for  the  very  evident  reason 
that  there  is  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  non-affili- 
ation with  some  strong  body  means  an  abrupt 
ending  to  a  track  career.  To  the  student  of 
contemporary  racing  affairs,  cycle  tracks  seem, 
like  the  riders,  to  be  endowed  with  personality 
and  instinct,  and  liability  to  error,  to  fatal  per- 
sistence in  wrong-doing,  or  repentant  reform. 
Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  ones  among  them 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  broken  L.  A.  W. 
rules.  A  large  number  of  these  have  paid  the 
prescribed  penalties  or  given  the  required  guar- 
antees, and  retained  their  standing  and  favor. 
Some  have  not,  notably  all  those  in  the  Metro- 
politan District,  the  most  important  section  in 
the  whole  country.  This  accounts  for  the 
feebleness — even  impotence — of  the  L.  A.  W. 
in  New  York  city  and  vicinity,  for  where  there 
is  no  single  track  available  for  use  by  its  ad- 
herents, its  only  authority  is  of  that  passive 
kind  which  penalizes  a  man  for  any  emerging 
from  its  decreed  oblivion. 

The  situation  is  one  partaking  alike  of  the 
serious  and  the  ridiculous.     For  this  reason  it 


may  well  be  considered  unfortunate  that  the 
world's  championships  for  1899  are  to  be  held  so 
near  us  as  Montreal.  Canada,  Although  by  the 
date  set,  August  7th-iith,  we  shall  know  more 
about  the  question  of  control  than  can  now  be 
ventured,  it  seems  certain  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  best  riders  will  be  barred  from  par- 
ticipation. The  Canadian  Wheelmen's  Asso- 
ciation, under  whose  auspices  the  meet  is  to  be- 
held, is  yet,  and  seems  destined  to  continue,  in 
close  alliance  with  the  L.  A.  W.,  which  fact 
will  disqualify  all  who  run  contrary  to  its. 
rulings.  The  popular  opinion  that  this  will  af- 
fect only  professionals  is  erroneous.  Amateurs, 
often  suffer  likewise,  even  unknowingly,  as  is. 
necessarily  the  case  when  mere  appearance  on 
this  or  that  track  may  carry  a  penalty.  It  is- 
safe  to  say  that  comparatively  few  riders  have- 
constant  and  accurate  knowledge  of  where  they- 
may  lawfully  compete,  and  where  not.  One 
thing  is  certain  :  no  organization's  mandate  cart 
command  and  enforce  a  long  silence  on  groups, 
of  tracks,  involving  large  investments,  to  the 
practical  suppression  of  the  sport  in  localities 
like  that  of  the  Metropolitan  District.  And 
when  the  day  of  readjustment  comes,  the  track 
interests  may  have  more  to  say  and  do  than 
shall  be  anticipated  beforehand. 

CYCLING    IN    OUR    NEW    POSSESSIONS. 

Like  his  more  experienced  colonizer  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  American  is  proving  a  first- 
rate  ability  to  take  with  him,  and  adapt  to  the 
special  conditions  of  his  new  life,  whatever  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  in  his  own  country. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  bicycles  in 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
in  the  late  war  with  Spain.  The  personal 
mount  of  Captain  Sigsbee,  which  went  down  in. 
the  wreck  of  the  Maine,  was  recovered  and 
brought  home  for  exhibition  purposes;  but  to 
Cuba  have  gone,  since  the  signing  of  the  proto- 
col, probably  more  machines  than  were  ever 
shipped  there  in  all  the  days  before.  Few 
soldier-cyclists  took  their  wheels  with  them,  but 
many  who  yet  remain  there  have  sent  for  their 
mounts,  or  have  purchased  new  ones.  Several 
wideawake  manufacturers  have  established 
agencies  in  Havana  and  Santiago,  and  many 
makes  have  met  with  gratifying  sales.  The 
betterment  of  roads  and  streets  under  Ameri- 
can administration  has  so  far  progressed  that 
some  very  pleasant  rides  are  now  possible — 
notably  from  Santiago  to  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
El  Caney,  with  prospects  of  early  extension  to 
Las  Guasimas  and  Siboney. 

Other  phases  of  cycling,  long  established 
here,  have  also  been  inaugurated  in  Cuba.  At 
Santiago,  a  cycle  club  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, and  at  Havana,  arrangements  are  being; 
made  for  a  modern  cycle  track.  Doubtless  the 
sport,  being  new  and  novel,  will  take  firm  hold 
in  the  Antilles,  and  serve  to  lessen  popular 
interest  in  bull  fighting  and  baiting,  while  pos- 
sibly affording  racing  men  from  the  United 
States  a  better  winter  training  ground  than  any 
now   available   in   the   Atlantic    coast    States. 

Recent  transports  to  the  Philippines  have  car- 
ried to  those  islands  a  number  of  American 
machines,  the  results  of  which  will  be  known 
in  due  time. 


OUTING  FOR  MAY. 


NOTES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

The  1S99  meet  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  will  be  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  from 
August  14th  to  19th,  during  the  week  imme- 
diately following  the  world's  championships 
at  Montreal,  Canada. 

Government  of  motor- vehicle  racing  in  Eng- 
land has  recently  been  assumed  by  the  N. 
C.  U. 

Since  the  ordinance  passed  two  years  ago  by 
the  City  Council  of  Chicago,  taxing  bicycles  and 
pleasure  carriages,  has  been  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  all 
moneys  originally  paid  in  obedience  thereto 
have  been  refunded. 


Philadelphia  policemen  are  now  furnished 
with  bicycles  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Wheelmen's  Association,  held  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
March  3i,st,  Mr.  Louis  Rubinstein,  of  Montreal, 
was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Prescott,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Vice- 
President. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Club,  of  Paris,  France, 
now  has  over  1,700  active  members. 

Charles  W.  Mears,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  been 
appointed  L.  A.  W.  representative  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Cyclists' 
Association,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
1899  world's  championships,  at  Montreal,  in 
August.  .  The  Prowler. 


WITH  the  advent  of  the  roller  and  the 
need  of  the  mowing  machine  golf  re- 
turns to  its  thousand  homes.  It  ceases 
to  be  an  exotic  fostered  by  the  enthu- 
siasts who  follow  it  southward  and 
westward,  and  becomes  part  of  the  daily  out- 
door life.  Early  birds,  who  have,  perhaps,  rest- 
lessly passed  the  first  day  of  returning  spring, 
may  be  seen  on  every  hillside  inspecting  the 
ravages  which  winter  may  have  wrought,  and 
designing  new  combinations  or  improvements 
on  the  old  lines.  Hearty  are  the  greetings  and 
happy  the  days  that  welcome  the  first  arrivals 
at  links  long  forlorn.  Yet  this  is  a  wholesome 
and  needful  vacation.  By  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer we  shall  be  surfeit  with  the  harvest  and 
welcome  the  end  of  the  season  with  nearly  as 
much  zest  as  we  do  now  its  near  approach. 

If  boys  are  to  be  in  golf  at  all,  a  condition 
that  challenges  controversy,  then  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  they  are  the  pioneers  of  the 
players,  and  so  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
too  early  in  the  field  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  a 
championship  interscholastic  open  tournament. 
Our  quahfication  "  too  early  "  is  amply  justified 
by  the  condition  of  the  turf,  which  was  so  soft 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  games,  the  ball 
was  almost  buried  from  sight  upon  falling. 
That  it  needed  a  special  rule  enabling  in  such 
cases  the  lifting  of  the  ball  without  penalty 
emphasizes  our  contention. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC    GOLF. 

The  boys  were  first  called  upon  on  Monday, 
April  3d,  to  play  a  medal-play  round  of  36 
holes,  the  best  eight  only  to  qualify  for  the 
Cutler  Cup  and  the  second  eight  qualifying 
only  for  the  Consolation  Cup. 

The  players  who  qualified  for  the  chief  cup 
and  the  winners  were  : 

Edward  Bell,  Jr.,  Cutler- 
Out 7    6745674    7—53 

In 6    4    6     5     7     5     5     7     s— 50        103 

Out 75654474    6—50 

In 6     5    6    4    6     5     5     7     4—48  q8 

Total 201 

First  Second 

Round.  Roti7id.   Total. 

W.  L.  Gunther,  Cutler 103  103  206 

H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr.,  Cutler gq  107  206 

J.  G.  Bates,  Blake 108  gg  207 

■  J.  O.  Winston,  Cutler 114  96  210 

S.  O.  Van  der  Poel,  Hotchkiss log  104  213 

M.  L.  Hitchcock,  Cutler 113  loi  214 

Charles  H.  Reely,  Berkeley 108  no  218 

A.  Holmes,  Cutler no  iq8  218 


III 

220 

112 

220 

118 

22Q 

118 

230 

"3 

234 

no 

241 

120 

242 

The  loser  of  the  last  pair  fell  into  the  con- 
solation set,  as  follows  : 

First       Second 
Round.     Round,   Total. 

P.  A.  Proal,  Cutler log 

Oliver  C.  Macy,  Browning 108 

D.  H.  Lloyd,  Cutler m 

A.  D.  Dodge,  Blake 112 

H.  L.  Riker,  Wilson  &  Vail 121 

R.  M.  Acosta,  Cutler 131 

Clarence  Martin,  Blake 122 

On  Tuesday,  April  4th,  the  contests  were 
continued  as  follows  : 

Cutler  Cup.— First  match-play  round— H.  B.  Hol- 
lins, Jr,  Cutler,  beat  Edward  Bell,  Jr.,  Cutler,  5  up 
and  3  to  play  ;  I.  G.  Bates,  Blake,  beat  M.  L.  Hitch- 
cock, Cutler,  2  up  and  i  to  play  ;  S.  O.  Van  der  Poel, 
Hotchkiss,  beat  W.  L.  Gunther,  Cutler,  4  up  and  3  to 
play ;  G.  Owen  Winston,  Cutler,  beat  Charles  H. 
Seelv,  Berkeley,  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

Consolation  Cup.  —  First  match  -  play  round— A. 
Holmes,  Cutler,  beat  H.  L.  Riker,  Wilson  &  Vail,  2  up: 
P.  A.  Proal,  Cutler,  beat  Clarence  Martin,  Blake, 
5  up  and  4  to  play  ;  D.  H.  Lloyd,  Cutler,  beat  A.  D. 
Dodge,  Blake,  default  ;  R.  INf.  Acosta,  Cutler,  beat 
Oliver  C.  Macy,  Browning,  by  default. 

On  Wednesday  the  semi-final  round  of  the 
cups  restilted  as  follows  : 

Cutler  Cup.— Semi-final  round— H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr., 
Cutler,  beat  J.  G.  Bates,  Blake,  7  up  and  5  to  play  ;  G. 
Owen  Winston,  Cutler,  beat  S.  O.Van  der  Poel,  Jr., 
Hotchkiss,  7  up  and  5  to  play. 

Consolation  Cup.— Semi-final  round— -P.  A.  Proal, 
Cutler,  beat  A.  Holmes,  Cutler,  6  up  and  4  to  play  ;  D. 
H.  Lloyd,  Cutler,  beat  R.  M.  Acpsta,  Cutler,  7  up  and  6 
to  play. 

The  finals  on  Thursday  was  a  36-hole  round, 
Winston  winning  at  the  thirty-eighth  hole  by 
four  strokes  to  his  opponent's  six. 

Their  scores  are  : 

FIRST   ROUND. 

Hollins,  out 7     5    4    6    4    4    8    3  8—49 

Hollins,  in 5    6     6    7     7    4     6  10  5—56  105 

Winston,  out 57554664  7— 4g 

Winston,  in 36546556  5 — 45  g4 

SECOND   ROUND. 

Hollins,  out 4      4     .5      5     4     5     6      4     7—44 

Hollins,  in 57667567     5—54  gS 

Winston,  out 64     556674     8—51 

Winston,  in 67575476    7—54  105 

Extn.  holes — Hollins,  6,  6  ;  Winston,  6.  4. 

Total  for  38  holes -Hollins,  215  ;  Winston.  2og. 

The  Consolation  Cup  was  won  by  P.  A.  Proal, 
Cutler,  who  beat  D.  H.  Lloyd,  Cutler,  5  up  and 
3  to  play.  The  interscholastic  handicap  on 
Friday  closed  the  tournament. 


GOLF. 
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A    NEW    DEIARTURE    IN    HANDICAl'l'ING. 

The  issuing  of  the  first  official  handicaps  of 
the  MetropoHtan  Golf  Association  is  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  put  players  on  a  uniform  ba- 
sis. By  the  terms  of  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion only  those  players  can  compete  in  the 
championship  tournament,  who  have  a  handi- 
cap of  ten  strokes  or  under. 

The  list  of  those  eligible  for  the  Metropolitan 
championship  were  : 

Scratch  — Findley  S.  Douglas. 

Handicap  2— H.  M.  Harriman,  J.  Reid,  Jr.,  and  W.  J. 
Travis. 

Handicap  3— L.  P.  Bayard,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Cutting,  Jr.,  H. 

B.  HoUins,  Jr.,  F.  P.  Keene,  F.  W.  Menzies,  A.  M.  Rob- 
bins,  E.  C.  Rushmore,  James  A.  Stillman,  R.  Talbot, 
H.  P.  Toler  and  J.  A.  Tyng. 

Handicap  4— J.  I.  Blair,  Jr.,  George  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  L. 
Livingston,  Jr.,  Jasper  Lynch,  T.  M.  Robertson  and 
W.  H.  Sands. 

Handicap  5— R.  Brooks,  W.  B.  Dinstnore,  Jr.,  A.  L 
Norris,  L.  B.  Stoddart,  James  B.  Tailer  and  R. Terry, Jr 

Handicap  6— W.  R.  Betts,  H.  M,  Billings,  S  D.  Bow 
ers,  A.  De  W.  Cochrane.  W.  H.  Davis,  F.  J.  J.  De  Rais- 
ines,  M.  Graham,  Jr.,  C.  M.  Hamilton,  W.  H.  Patterson 
George  F.  Tiffany,  W.  D.  Vanderpool  and  F.  A.  Wal 
thew. 

Handicap  7— F.  O.  Beach,  E.  Churchill,  T.  A.  Have- 
meyer,  E.  Kelly,  Joseph  P.  Knapp,  W.  A.  Larned,  L.  E. 
La  Rocque,  Alexander  Morton,  C.  L.  Tappin,  V.Sorch- 
an,  L.  Tappin  and  W.  Rutherford. 

Handicap  8— J.  B.  Baker,  C.  D.  Barnes,  D.  Chauncey, 
H,  W.  Colby,  H.  H.  Curtis,  F.  A.  Dallett,  C.  Fellows,  T. 
H.  P.  Farr,  Samuel  Frothingham,  A.  Graham,  M.  Gra- 
ham. Jr.,  W.  T  Gray,  W.  L.  Hicks,  Otto  Hockmeyer, 
H  B.  Hollins,  H.  Holbrook,  Jr.,  Allen  Kennedy,  F.  P. 
Kimball,  John  M.  Knapp,  A.  H.  Larkin,  E.  Leavitt,  R. 
M.  Littlejohn,  W  A.  Murdock,  1.  M.  Mason.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Martin,  Charles  W.  O'Connor,  R.  F.  Phifer,  C.  L.  Per- 
kins, A.  E.  Paterson,  T.  T.  Reid,  R.  H,  Robertson,  A. 
Rogers,  H.  P.  Tailer,  H.  K.  Toler,  J.  B.  Upham.  L.  E. 
Van  Etten,  G.  E.  Watson,  Dr.  W.  G.  Wylieand  R.  C. 
Watson.  Jr. 

Handicap  g— G.  E.  Armstrong,  A.  M.  Brown,  F.  M. 
Bacon,  Jr.,  G.  H.  Karnes,  H.  S.  Brooks,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Chad- 
wick,  T.  G.  Condon,  C.  O.  Gates,  W.  L.  Gunther,  A.  G. 
Jennings,  C.  H.  Lee,  J.  H.  Merritt,  L.  P.  Myers,  W.  B. 
Rhett,  A  M.  Reed,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  J.  C.  Ren- 
nard,  J    B.  Tailer,  L.  Waterbury. 

Handicap  10— S.  M.  Allen,  C.  W.  Barnes,  W.  L.  Bald- 
win. H.  S.  Bowns.  James  Brown,  H.  L  Burden,  H.  M. 
Brooks.Clarke  Burnham,  O.W.  Bird,  Paul  Bonner,  R.W. 
Chandler,  James  Converse,  Percy  Chubb,  L.  L.  Clark, 
S.  S.  Chauncey,  A.  D.  Compton,  W.  B.  C.  Crittenden,  W. 
H.  Crittenden,  E.  B.  Curtiss,  J.  W.  Curtiss,  Paul  Dana, 
W.  P  Dixon,  Jr.,  J-  Edwards,  J.  B.  Eccleston,  F.  Enos, 
J.  B.  Eustis,  Jr.,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  ]r.,  J.  B.  Harriman, 
A.  W.  Hoyt,  Grenville  Kane,  E.  C.  Kent,  R.  B.  Kerr,  A. 
P  Kelley.  D.  P.  Kinsley,  A.  L.  Livermore,  H.  C.  Mc- 
Keever,  W.  G.  Marsh,  G.  H.  Moore,  T.  O.  Merrill,  H. 
W.  Maxwell,  W.  Y.  Marsh,  G.  S.  O'Flyn,  J.  C.  Powers, 
H,  L.  Pratt,  G.  A.  Phelps,  P.  R.  Pyne,  Jr  ,  R.  Peters, 
James  Park,  G.  E.  Perkins,  O.  Post,  R.  P.  Perkins.  E. 
L.  Richards,  H.  S.  Redfield,  W.  Shippen,  A.  Seton,  Jr., 

C.  H.  Seelv,  A.  Schroeder,  C.  T.  Stout,  J.  B.  Taylor, 
T.  J.  Taylor,  H.  Townsend,  Moses  Taylor,  W.  H. 
Thurston,  W.  Witherspoon,  R  H.  Williams  and  G.  O. 
Winston. 

The  entire  list  contains  about  six  hundred 
names,  members  of  the  thirty-one  clubs  in  the 
association,  except  Laurence  Harbor,  Norwood 
and  Seabright,  from  whom  the  committee  re- 
ceived no  club  lists. 

METROPOLITAN    GOLF    ASSOCIATION. 

Good  entries,  notable  golfers  and  notable 
golf  marked  the  opening  match  of  the  regular 
season  at  Garden  City  on  Wednesday,  April 
i2th,  when,  out  of  a  field  of  thirty-three,  in  a 
thirty-six-hole  medal  play  round,  sixteen  quali- 
fied to  continue  atthe  match  play,  the  firstthree, 
Douglas,  Tyng  and  Harriman,  each  doing  the 
thirty-six  holes  in  173.  The  weather  in  the 
morning  was  stormy  ;  in  the  afternoon  it 
settled  down  and  remained  good  throughout 
the  entire  contest.  The  second  day's  play 
brought  together  the  qualified  sixteen. 


First  Round— F.  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield,  beat  J.  B. 
Tailer,  Ardsley,  by  2  up  ;  D.  Chauncey.  Dyker  Meadow, 
beat  U.  A.  Murdoch,  Jr.,  Shinnecock  Hills,  by  default  ; 
H.  A.  Colby,  Essex  County,  beat  G.  Owen  Winston, 
Westchester  Golf,  by  2  up  and  1  to  play  ;  R.  Brooks, 
Meadowbrook,  beat  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Meadow- 
brook,  by  2  up  and  i  to  play  ;  J.  A.  Tyng,  Morris 
County,  beat  Marc  M.  Michael,  Nutley,  by  3  up  and  2 
to  play  ;  Harry  Hollins,  Jr.,  Westbrook,  beat  A.  Oe 
Witt  Cochrane,  Ardsley,  by  i  up  (ig  holes)  ;  W.  J. 
Travis,  Oakland,  beat  H.  L.  Pratt,  Nassau  County,  by 
4upand3  to  play;  H.  M.  Harriman,  Meadowbrook, 
beat  A.  M.  Kobbins,  St.  Andrew's,  by  6  up  and  5  to  play. 

Second  Round— Douglas  beat  Chauncey  by  2  up  and 
I  to  play.  Brooks  beat  Colby  by  x  up  (ig  holes),  Harri- 
man beat  Travis  1  up  (ig  holes),  Tyng  beat  Hollins  by 
3  up  and  2  to  play.  . 

In  the  semi-final  rounds  on  Friday,  April 
14th,  Brooks  beat  Douglas  2  up  and  i  to  play. 
Harriman  beat  Tyng  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

In  the  finals  Harriman  won  over  Brooks  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  2  holes  up  and  i  to  play, 
making  the  35  holes  in  169  against  Brooks'  172 

Albion. 

golf  on  the  pacific  coast. 

On  March  4th,  men's  foursomes,  eighteen 
holes,  match  play,  were  played  on  the  links  of 
the  Oakland  Golf  Club.  In  the  first  round  R. 
M.  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  Goodall  defeated 
D.  F.  Belden  and  J.  H.  Ames  4  up,  and  R.  A. 
Cooke  and  W.  A.  Magee  defeated  J.  M.  Taft 
and  M.  Requa  2  up.  Bad  weather  and  other 
competitions  intervening,  the  final  foursome 
was  not  concluded  until  April  1st,  on  which 
day  R.  A.  Cooke  and  W.  A,  Magee  defeated 
R.  M.  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  Goodall  after  a 
very  close  contest,  i  up,  and  won  the  prize. 

On  March  nth,  a  match-play  competition, 
eighteen  holes,  with  handicap,  open  to  men, 
for  a  silver  cup,  began  on  the  Oakland  links, 
and,  continued  at  various  times,  was  concluded 
on  March  25th.  There  were  eighteen  competi- 
tors, four  of  whom  played  in  the  preliminary 
round,  J.  C.  McKee  (scratch)  defeating  G.  P. 
Gow  (i)  4  up,  and  J.  H.  Ames  (7)  defeating  J. 
M.  Taft  (i).  In  the  second  round  these  two 
winners  and  the  remaining  fourteen,  who  had 
drawn  byes,  played,  G.  D.  Greenwood  winning 
from  W.  P.  Johnson  2  up  on  20  holes 

The  ladies'  competition  in  putting  and  ap- 
proaching on  the  Oakland  links,  on  March  iSth. 
was  won  by  Miss  Agnes  Duff,  and  the  men's 
competition  in  the  same  by  T.  R.  Hutchinson 

The  ladies'  match-play  competition,  nine 
holes,  with  handicap,  on  March  25th,  on  the 
Oakland  links,  was  won  by  Miss  Belle  Mhoon. 

On  April  I  St  the  fifth  tournament  of  the  sea- 
son for  the  Ladies'  Cup  was  held  on  the  Oak- 
land links,  the  winners  of  previous  tournaments 
being  Miss  A.  Duff  (twice),  Miss  Dunham  and 
Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Six  ladies  entered,  and  the 
results  by  rounds  were  as  follows  : 

First  Round— Miss  L.  Moffitt  beat  Miss  Belle 
Mhoon,  2  up ;  Miss  Deane  beat  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Johnson,  4  up;  Miss  A.  Moffitt  beat  Miss  A 
Duff,  8  up 

Second  Round— Miss  Belle  Mhoon  drew  a 
bye,  and  Miss  A.  Moffitt  beat  Miss  Deane  4  up 
and  3  to  play 

Final  Round— Miss  Alice  Moffitt  beat  Miss 
Belle  Mhoon  4  up  and  3  to  play. 

A  final  contest  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the 
season  between  the  winners  of  the  five  tourna- 
ments, the  result  of  which  will  decide  the  abso- 
lute ownership  of  the  Ladies'  Cup. 

On  March  loth  the  monthly  competition  for 
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the  Winslow  medal,  eighteen  holes,  with  handi- 
cap, was  held  on  the  links  of  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  Club,  the  results  being  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco  Golf  Club.  Ladies'  Handicap  for 
Winslow  Medal.     March  lo,  iSgg 

First  Second.  Handi- 

Competitors.          Round.  Round.  Gross.  cap.  Net. 

Miss  M.  B.  Houghton.     70  65  135  o  135 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin..     74  74  148  o  148 

Miss  C.  Crockett 86  80  166  4  162 

Miss  E.  Carolan 91  86  177  4  173 

Miss  G   Carolan 102  90  192  12  180 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor.    *  ..  ...  10  — 

Miss  E.  W.  IVCorgan. ..     *  .,  ...  o  ,.. 
*No  returns. 

On  Saturday,  April  8th,  the  first  half  of  a 
contest  between  teams  of  eight  representatives 
of  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Golf  Clubs 
will  be  played  on  the  Oakland  links  ;  the  sec- 
ond half  will  be  played  on  April  15th,  and  the 
team  making  the  best  aggregate  score  will  be 
the  winner.  The  contest  is  for  a  silver  trophy, 
at  present  held  by  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club, 
which  defeated  the  Oakland  eight  on  December 
loth  and  17th  of  last  year.  If  the  San  Fran- 
cisco men  win  the  second  contest,  the  trophy 
becomes  the  absolute  property  of  their  club, 
but  if  the  Oakland  eight  prove  victorious,  a  tie 
will  result,  which  will  be  played  off  on  May  13th 


on  the  links  of  a  third  club,  if  the  use  of  them 
can  be  obtained  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  on 
either  the  Oakland  or  San  Francisco  links,  as 
may  be  determined  by  lot. 

On  March  i8th  there  was  a  formal  openmg, 
with  speeches  and  flag-raising,  of  the  newly- 
finished  home  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club. 
The  course,  when  completed,  will  be  the  only 
eighteen-hole  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
longest  in  the  United  States,  being  6,291  yards. 
The  situation  of  the  club-house  is  beautiful,  and 
the  whole  course  is  very  picturesque.  There 
are  several  good  natural  hazards.  The  putting- 
greens  are  from  40  to  60  feet  in  diameter,  ex- 
cept the  home  green,  which  is  100  feet.  The 
course  was  laid  out  by  T.  W.  Tetley,  for  whom 
an  instructor's  house  will  be  built  near  the  club- 
house. A  program  of  events  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober will  be  drawn  up  shortly.  For  the  con- 
venience of  players  and  visitors  the  California 
Northwestern  Railway  will  build  a  station,  to 
be  called  "  Golf,"  which  will  put  passengers 
down  about  a  thousand  yards  from  the  club- 
house. On  certain  knolls  that  command  a  view 
of  the  course,  seats  are  to  be  placed  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  so  that  spectators  may  watch 
the  games  on  the  links  without  the  necessity  of 
walking  nearly  four  miles. 

Arthur  Inkersley, 


THE    PROGRESS     OF    THE    AMERICA  S    CUP    RIVAL, 

/--«  IR  THOMAS  LIPTON  announces  that 
^^      his  private  signal  will  be  a  green  sprig 

^V  of  shamrock,  on  a  gold  ground,  with 
^-^  a  green  border.  This  will  be  carried  as 
his  racing  flag  on  the  S/ta7iirock,  and 
will  also  flutter  from  the  truck  of  his  newly 
purchased  steam  yacht  Erin,  for  so  he  promptly 
christened  the  fine  craft,  thinking  it  more  ap- 
propriate than  her  former  name,  ^gusa.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  Erin  will  convoy  the 
Shamrock  across  the  ocean,  but  at  any  rate 
Erin  will  be  in  these  waters  next  October,  dur- 
ing the  international  races,  with  a  number  of 
guests  of  Sir  Thomas  aboard,  including  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Russell  and  some  other  notable 
personages. 

A  rather  stupid  report  was  cabled  from  the 
other  side  to  the  effect  that  S/iatnrock  would  be 
towed  across  the  Atlantic.  Of  course  those 
who  are  responsible  for  such  a  silly  suggestion 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  nautical  experi- 
ence. No  sailor  in  his  senses  would  think  of 
towing  a  vessel  constructed  like  the  challenger 
for  the  cup  across  the  ocean.  She  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  strained  and  also  of  other 
damage.  Besides,  such  a  course  would  be  con- 
trary to  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  rules 
which  govern  all  contests  for  IheAtnerica's  Cup. 
Up  to  the  time  that  these  pages  go  to  press 
very  little  information  of  value  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  concerning  the  new  Fife  boat. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Scotch  caution  has  prevent- 
ed anything  leaking  out  from  the  Thorneycroft 
yard  at  Chiswick,  on  the  Thames,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London,  where  Shamrock  is  being  put 
together.  Detectives  and  dogs  guard  the  shop. 
It  is  rumored  also  that  when  Shatnrock  first 
kisses  the  water,  her  hull  will  be  so  draped 
with  canvas  that  its  shape  will  not  be  revealed. 


And  all  this  because  it  is  feared  that  some  enter- 
prising Yankee  photographer  may  take  a  snap 
shot  at  the  vessel  as  she  glides  down  the  ways 
into  the  Thames.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a 
level  headed  man  of  the  world  such  precautions 
seem  worthy  only  of  idiots.  I  can  understand 
the  motive  of  a  naval  architect  in  trying  to 
keep  his  design  a  secret  from  his  rival,  but 
when  the  vessel  he  is  building  against  is  in 
frame  and  partially  plated,  it  is  too  late  for  her 
form  to  be  modified  or  any  "  wrinkles  "  adopted 
from  his  craft  by  his  competitor. 

A  big  stick  of  Oregon  pine,  100  feet  long,  was 
delivered  at  Thorneycroft  s  yard  on  March 
15th,  and  a  gang  of  workmen  from  Fife's  yard 
at  Fairlie  was  sent  off  to  whittle  it  into  shape 
for  a  lower  mast.  The  departure  of  the  men 
was  made  the  occasion  of  quite  a  demonstra- 
tion. On  April  8th  it  was  cabled  that  the 
yacht's  lead  keel,  weighing  beween  80  and  100 
tons  (a  sufficient  margin  for  guessing,  surely  !), 
had  been  cast,  and  that  this  feat  had  been  per- 
formed under  the  eyes  of  a  detachment  of  po- 
lice commanded  by  an  inspector.  That  is  the 
latest  information  granted  with  the  exception 
that  Mr.  Peter  Donaldson,  an  eminent  Scotch 
yachtsman,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  Shamrock. 
This  gentleman  is  a  firm  Fife  man.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  syndicate  that  built  Fife's  first 
big  cutter,  Calhma,  in  1893.  The  Calluna's 
career  was  not  crowned  with  the  success  that 
Mr.  Donaldson,  her  managing  owner,  hoped, 
and  when  she  was  outclassed  after  a  couple  of 
seasons  she  was  put  on  the  market  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Prince  Mehemet  Ah  Halim,her 
hailing  port  being  Constantinople.  Mr.  Don- 
aldson is  a  stanch  believer  in  Archie  Hogarth 
who  IS  to  be  skipper  of  Shamrock,  having 
sailed  with  him  on  the  Callnna  and  also  on  the 
big  Isolde,  a  Fife  boat  72  feet  on  the  water-line. 
The  amateur  and  professional  are  accustomed 
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to  work  together,  and  that  is  much  in  the  han- 
dling of  a  big  racing  cutter. 

Mr.  Donaldson  is  rear-admiral  of  the  Mud- 
hook  Yacht  Club,  rear-commodore  of  the  Royal 
Clyde  Yacht  Club,  and  member  of  half  a  dozen 
other  yacht  clubs.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Great  Britain.  He 
is  well  known  in  New  York. 

Work  is  progressing  steadily  on  the  Sham- 
rock''s  rival  at  the  Herreshoff  works,  Bristol, 
R.  I.  There  is  as  much  mystery  as  ever  about 
the  Yankee  ship,  and  the  shop  is  guarded  day 
and  night  by  dogs  that  bark  and  bite,  and  burly 
watchmen  who  carry  heavy  clubs,  and  would 
doubtless  use  them,  too,  on  the  heads  of  rash 
and  venturesome  intruders.  The  remarks  I 
made  above  concerning  the  Shamrock  are  ap- 
plicable also  to  the  Herreshoff  craft.  There  is  no 
reason  why  both  should  not  be  tarred  with  the 
same  brush.  The  latest  yarn  given  out  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  vessel  is  that 
the  plating  of  her  topsides  as  well  as  her  under- 
body  will  be  of  bronze  instead  of  nickel  steel. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Herreshoff  has  realized  that  gal- 
vanic action  might  set  in  by  the  bronze  coming 
into  contact  with  the  steel,  even  as  the  contact 
of  bronze  and  aluminum  caused  serious  elec- 
trolysis in  Defender.  In  addition  to  the  steel 
mast,  boom,  and  gaff  already  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  which  should  be  completed  by 
the  time  this  number  of  Outing  is  printed,  the 
yacht  will  have  a  complete  set  of  Oregon  pine 
spars,  so  that  in  case  the  steel  spars  prove  un- 
satisfactory there  will  be  a  set  in  reserve.  The 
lower  mast  is  a  splendid  stick  by  all  accounts  of 
no  feet  length.  What  its  length  will  be  when 
trimmed  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said  the  root 
end  will  be  uppermost  when  stepped — an  inno- 
vation in  masting.  Duplicate  pine  bowsprits 
and  topmasts  will  be  made  as  well  as  spinnaker 
booms.  Boston  experts  figure  that  the  boat 
will  carry  considerably  more  than  13,000  square 
feet  of  duck.  Two  complete  suits  of  sails  have 
been  made  at  the  Herreshoff  shops. 

Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin  assured  a  friend  of  mine 
at  Bristol  on  April  5th,  that  a  name  for  the  boat 
had  not  yet  been  chosen  by  Commodore  Morgan 
and  himself.  He  said  that  the  names  Golden 
Rod  after  the  American  national  flower,  and 
Hope  after  Mrs.  Iselin,  were  simply  ingenious 
guesses.  It  has  since  been  apparently  authori- 
tatively announced  that  the  name  Columbia 
has  been  chosen.  Mr.  Iselin  was  at  Bristol  to  try 
the  15-foot  craft  Hope,  built  for  his  twelve-year 
old  son  by  Herreshoff.  He  examined  thenew  de- 
fender carefully,  and  declined  to  give  any  in- 
formation concerning  her. 

It  is  thought  that  the  craft  may  be  able  to 
take  a  trial  spin  early  next  month.  By  last 
accounts  no  skipper  had  been  chosen  for  the 
old  Defender,  but  the  amateurs  who  will  assist 
in  tuning  her  up  it  is  said  will  be  Herman  B. 
Duryea,  W.  Butler  Duncan,  and  Harry  Payne 
Whitney,  while  the  new  craft  will  be  in  charge 
of  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  E.  D.  Morgan,  Herbert 
Leeds,  and  Nat  Herreshoff. 

Commodore  James  Ross,  of  the  Royal  St. 
Lawrence  Yacht  Club,  has  ordered  a  new  20- 
footer  for  the  defense  of  the  Seawanhaka  Cup. 
She  will  be  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Herrick  Dug- 
gan,  and  will  probably  be  the  only  new  craft 
built.  Speculator,  Strathcona  and  Glencairn 
II.  are,  of  course,  available  for  trial  purposes. 


THE  Canada's  cup. 

There  is  much  enthusiasm  regarding  the 
challenge  of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club  for  the 
Canada's  Cup,  which  is  to  be  sailed  for  off 
Toronto  on  August  4th,  6th  and  8th,  the  first- 
named  date  being  the  civic  holiday  of  Toronto. 
Preliminary  to  this  final  contest  there  will  be 
two  series  of  trial  races  off  Toronto  for  the 
selection  of  a  defender  and  one  at  Chicago  to 
pick  out  the  American  boat. 

Canadian  yachtsmen  have  naturally  great 
confidence  in  Mr.  Herrick  Duggan  and  are 
anxious  to  see  how  the  prospective  defender 
from  his  board  will  turn  out.  She  is  now  about 
completed  at  Harry  Hodson's  yard  in  Toronto, 
having  been  built  for  a  syndicate  at  whose 
head  is  Mr.  George  P.  Reid,  of  Toronto.  Mr. 
Wilton  Morse  will  steer  her.  It  is  understood 
that  this  vessel  has  a  centerboard. 

It  is  reported  that  Commodore  ^milius 
Jarvis,  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  has 
ordered  a  design  from  Arthur  E.  Payne,  of 
Southampton,  designer  of  the  famous  Decima, 
Penitent,  etc.,  and  that  the  craft  will  be  built 
at  Toronto. 

Three  yachts  are  being  built  by  the  Hamilton 
yachtsmen  ;  one  for  a  syndicate  of  the  Victoria 
Y.  C,  headed  by  Harry  Kuntz,  the  boat  havmg 
been  designed  by  W.  Burnside.  Another  is 
being  constructed  for  the  Royal  Hamilton 
Yacht  Club  by  the  Johnson  Bros.,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fearnside. 

The  new  candidates  to  contest  for  the  cup 
are  known  to  number  four,  but  a  dark  horse  or 
two  may  be  sprung  on  yachtsmen  before  the 
time  of  the  trial  races  at  Chicago.  Commodore 
Fred  W.  Morgan,  of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club, 
is  at  the  head  of  one  syndicate  ;  another  is 
being  built  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  for  the  Whitely 
syndicate  ;  the  third,  the  Vera,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted at  A.  G.  Cuthbert's  shop,  South  Chi- 
cago, for  the  Pearl  syndicate,  and  the  fourth  is 
under  construction  at  the  yard  of  C.  C.  Hanley, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  having  been  ordered  by  a  syn- 
dicate of  the  Rochester  Yacht  Club.  A  crew 
picked  out  from  the  members  will  sail  the  craft 
to  the  lakes. 

It.  is  reported  that  Commodore  E  C.  Ber- 
riman  will  rebuild  and  refit  his  centerboard 
cutter  Valiajit,  in  order  to  make  her  come  into 
the  35-foot  class.  Her  centerboard  will  be 
taken  out  and  a  lead  keel  substituted  for  the 
iron  one,  while  her  ends  will  be  lengthened  out 
and  a  bigger  sail  plan  supplied. 

DOMINION-YANKEE    CONTEST. 

Another  international  event  of  interest  will 
be  the  match  between  the  double-huUer  Do- 
minion, of  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club, 
and  Yankee,  the  challenger,  of  the  White  Bear 
Yacht  Club.  The  race  will  take  place  about 
June  i2th.  According  to  my  informant,  Yan- 
kee is  also  something  of  a  freak.  She  is  35  feet 
over  all,  7  feet  8  inches  beam,  and  6  inches 
draft  of  hull,  6  feet  with  centerboard  down. 
Her  midship  section  is  scow-shaped,  giving 
her  nearly  6  feet  10  inches  beam  at  load  water- 
line.  Her  keel  line  is  a  true  curve.  She  is 
without  reverse  curves  in  any  part  of  the  hull. 
The  gunwale  lines  are  slightly  curved,  and  the 
bow  is  a  half-circle.  The  freeboard  is  13  inches, 
and   the    deck   crowned    3    inches.      Her  dis- 
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placement  in  racing  with  crew  is  about  1,900 
pounds.  She  is  built  with  bent  oak  ribs  over 
longitudinal  ribs,  each  8  inches  apart.  These 
are  framed  together  so  as  to  be  flush  when 
they  receive  the  planking.  The  plank  is  5-16 
inch  by  8  inches  single,  with  joints  in  center 
of  longitudinal  ribs.  The  centerboard  is  of 
steel  and  weighs  200  pounds.  Her  mainsail  is 
long  on  the  boom,  and  the  gaff  is  peaked 
high.  It  contains  about  3S0  square  feet,  with 
a  jib  that  makes  her  total  sail  area  nearly 
500  feet  when  measured  in  accordance  with  the 
rules.  Her  sections  are  carefully  designed  so 
as  to  make  her  displacement  curve  conform 
with  the  wave-line  theory,  when  keeled  to  an 
angle,  excepting  that  this  curve  was  corrected 
so  as  to  allow  approximately  for  the  displace- 
ment caused  by  the  rise  of  water  at  bow  and 
stern,  when  in  motion.  She  gains  on  the  water- 
line  as  rapidly  as  she  is  keeled,  and  when  sail- 
ing free  uses  apparently  about  32  feet  of  hull. 

THE    QUINCY    CHALLENGE    CUP. 

The  Quincy  Yacht  Club  will  have  a  down-to- 
date  racer  to  defend  its  $500  Challenge  Cup 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Lynn,  Beverly  and 
Hull  Massachusetts  clubs.  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Faxon  will  sail  the  new  craft  with  a  crew  of 
Corinthians  picked  out  from  the  club.  Mr. 
Faxon  sailed  Recruit  against  Duchess  last 
3'ear,  and  is  an  excellent  sailer  of  small  craft. 
The  new  boat  will  be  about  40  feet  long,  with 
9  feet  beam,  and  will  carry  at  least  1,000  feet 
of  sail.  The  design  is  credited  to  Arthur 
Keith.  The  races  are  scheduled  for  the  week 
beginning  July  20th.  Commodore  B.  F.  Rice 
will  fit  Recruit ;  after  some  minor  changes  he 
will  place  her  at  disposal  of  the  syndicate. 

VARIOUS    NOTES. 

Mr.  A.  Barclay  Walker,  the  British  yachts- 
man, and  late  owner  of  the  Fife  cutter  Ailsa, 
purchased  the  Dundee  steam  whaler  Esqui- 
maux and  equipped  her  for  a  hunting,  fishing 
and  scientific  trip  to  the  Arctic.  The  vessel 
reached  St.  John,  N.  F.,  on  April  7th,  where 
her  owner  and  party  were  to  join  her  and 
make  an  early  start  to  the  far  north. 

A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Seawan- 
haka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  are  opposed  to  the 
new  girth  measurement  rule,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  of  which  the  Seawanhaka  Club 
is  a  member.  A  motion  was  adopted  the  other 
night,  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  club  nor  of  sport  to  adopt  the  rule. 

Commodore  Morgan  presided  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  on  March  23d. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  squadron  rendezvous 
for  the  annual  cruise  on  August  7th  next  at 
such  hour  and  place  as  the  Commodore  shall 
designate  in  general  orders." 

Upon  motion  the  Commodore  was  requested 
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T.  I.  D.,  New  Britain,  Conn.— You  will  find 
the  points,  diagram  and  illustrations  of  the 
Great  Dane  in  Outing  for  June,  1897.  Send  us 
twenty-five  cents,  and  we  will  forward  you  a 
copy. 

George   P.,  Stamford,  Conn. — So   far  as  we 


to  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Suydam  Palmer. 
The  committee  will  be  named  at  an  early  day. 
Vice-Commodore  Ledyard  reported  that  the 
club's  charter  had  been  so  amended  by  the 
Legislature  that  it  can  in  the  future  hold  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  $500,000. 

The  sum  of  $16,000  has  been  set  aside  for  use 
of  the  Regatta  Committee  during  the  year.  It  is 
said  that  the  club's  cruise  will  run  as  far  east  as 
Marblehead  this  year.  A.  J.  Kenealy, 

YACHTING    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Bay 
Yacht  Club,  held  at  San  Jose,  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  1899  :  Commodore,  Dr. 
H.  A.  Spencer ;  Vice-Commodore,  Alfred  C. 
Eaton  ;  Secretary,  F.  L.  Machefert  ;  Treasurer, 
J.  W.  Macaulay ;  Port  Captain,  William  Ort- 
ley  ;  Measurer,  Oliver  Ortley  ;  Directors,  A.  E. 
Moody  and  Frank  Davis  ;  Delegates  to  Pacific 
Inter-club  Yacht  Association,  S.  E.  Smith,  A. 
Meads,  and  Louis  Sonniksen.  Committees  on 
regattas,  club-house,  signals  and  entertain- 
ments were  appointed.  The  headquarters  of 
the  club  are  at  Alviso,  in  the  southern  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Congress  has  recently 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Alviso  Channel. 
The  flagship  will  be  the  schooner  Muriel,  re- 
cently purchased  by  Dr.  Spencer. 

The  Encinal  Yacht  Club,  of  Alameda,  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  March  7th  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  :  P.  S.  Teller,  President  ;  Henry 
M.  Landsberger,  Vice-President ;  W.  O.  Henn, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  J.  S.  Hanley,  Com- 
modore ;  John  F.  Ward,  Vice-Commodore  ;  Dr. 
C.  L.  Tisdale,  Port  Captain  ;  Directors,  the 
above-named  and  Henry  K.  Field,  George  T. 
Wright,  and  A.  M.  Hickox.  The  annex  con- 
taining the  billiard  table,  bowling  alley,  etc.; 
which  was  burned  some  little  time  ago,  has 
been  reconstructed,  though  not  on  the  same 
site  as  before. 

The  San  Francisco,  Corinthian  and  California 
Yacht  Clubs  are  all  gaining  in  membership,  and 
look  forward  to  a  good  season.  The  sailing 
programmes  of  these  three  clubs  have  been  is- 
sued; the  Encinal  and  South  Bay  programmes 
will  be  published  later.  The  Pacific  Yacht  Club 
has  practically,  if  not  legally,  ceased  to  exist. 

On  March  26t'a  the  bridge  leading  into  the 
lagoon  behind  Tiburon  was  raised,  and  the 
yachts  which  had  spent  the  winter  there  were 
towed  out  to  their  summer  moorings  in  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  The  yacht  owners  are  now 
busy  overhauling  their  craft  in  readiness  for 
opening  days.  The  California  and  Corinthian 
Yacht  Clubs  open  the  season  on  April  22d,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  on  April  29th, 
with  jinks  and  receptions  to  members  and 
friends.  The  opening  days  of  the  Encinal  and 
South  Bay  Yacht  Clubs  have  not  yet  been  set. 
Arthur  Inkersley. 


know,  a  three-hulled  catamaran  is  a  novelty. 
Its  chief  objection  would  be  the  superfluous 
amount  of  "  dead  wood"  to  drive  through  the 
water.  We  cannot  conscientiously  approve  of 
the  type,  but  we  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
design  you  submit. 
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THERE  is  a  tendency  in  beginners 
at  golf  to  consider  the  end  of  good 
golf  is  accomplished  when  they 
are    able  to   drive    from   the  tee 
with   a   certain    amount    of   confidence, 
skill  and  success.     Of  course,  so  soon  as 
the  days  of  tuition  are  passed  the  no- 
vitiate begins  to  discover  that  it  is  not 
all  golf  to  drive.    'It  dawns  upon  him 
that  the  drive,  in 
fact,    is    but    the 
beginning   of   his 
troubles,  and  that, 
valuable  as  is  the 
capacity  to  drive 
from   the    tee    in 
such    a     manner, 
and  with  such  cer- 
tainty   of     direc- 
tion,    force     and 
pitch,  as  to  get  in- 
to  the   best   pos- 
sible position   for 
the     succeeding 
strokes,    the    real 
problems    of  golf 
come  when  one  is 
confronted     with 
the    question, 
"What  club  shall 
I  use  through  the 
green  ?"   a  prob- 
lem as  various  in 
-its  component  el- 
ements as  greens 
are  numerous,  and 
recurring  with 
well  -  nigh    every 
stroke  under  dif- 


fering    conditions.      It   is    this    variety 
which    is  the    very  spice  of  golf.     'Tis 
these  never-ending,  ever-changing  con- 
ditions, indeed,  which  give  golf  its  vi- 
rility and  surround  its  open  fields  with 
a  fascination  akin  to  that  which  is  awak- 
ened in  the  student  by  the  inexhaustible 
diversities   of   chess.     Were  it  not  for 
this  mental  gymnastics,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  tise  the 
simile,  golf  would 
be    a   mere    exer- 
cise,   but   with    it 
as  its  very  essence, 
it  claims  the  rank 
of  a  splendid  out- 
door science. 

Time  deals 
hard  with  the  golf 
player  of  to-day. 
Fifty  years  ago 
a  golfer's  set  con- 
tained, at  the  very 
most,  two  iron 
clubs,  a  driving 
iron  and  a  niblick. 
Where  to-day  we 
use  a  cleek,  the)^ 
of  the  past  ob- 
tained like  results 
by  means  of  a 
spoon,  long,  mid- 
dle or  short,  as  the 
distance  required. 
They  played,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  a 
c  1  e  an  game. 
There  were  fewer 
pieces  of  loose  turf 
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lyinj:;'  on  the  course  and  consequently 
less  bad  lies  were  to  be  found.  Leather 
balls  were  used,  and  a  "bad  top  "  with 
an  iron  rendered  them  unplayable. 
They  were  expensive,  too. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  iron 
clubs  carried  began  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gutta  percha  ball.  To-day, 
the  average  golfer  carries  six  irons  in 
his  bag,  viz.,  driving  cleek,  driving 
iron,  mid-iron,  mashie,  putting  cleek 
and  niblick.  The  wooden  clubs  are 
generally  limited  to  a  driver,  brassie, 
and,  perhaps,  a  middle  spoon. 

To  be  able  to 
play  well  with  the 
iron  clubs  is  a  most 
important  factor  in 
the  game.  While 
stance,  swing  and 
grip  are  practically 
the  same  for  all 
wooden  clubs,  it  is 
not  so  with  the 
iron.  The  swing 
with  the  wooden 
driver  or  brassie  is 
always  a  full  one. 
The  stance,  in  re- 
lation to  the  ball, 
ought  never  to 
vary,  except  in  ex- 
ceptional cases, 
such  as  when  the 
ball  is  hanging,  or 
where  the  player 
is  standing  below 
or  above  the  ball; 
whereas,  with  the 
iron  clubs,  the 
stance  and  length 
of  swing  are 
constantly  chang- 
ing, according  to 
the  lie  of  the  ball 
and    the    distance 

from  the  hole.  It  is  truly  said  that  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  second 
class  players  is  that  the  former  ap- 
proach the  hole  better  ;  that  is,  they 
are  more  adept  in  the  use  of  the  iron 
clubs. 

Accuracy  is  the  most  important  thing, 
no  matter  whether  the  distance  to  the 
hole  be  50  or  150  yards.  To  obtain  this 
accuracy  at  varying  distances  requires 
years  of  practice  ;  not  so  much  practice 
in  playing  a  full  round  as  in  going  out 
to  vacant  parts  on  the  links  and  there 
mastering  the  particular  clubs,  playing 


shots   at  all    distances   and  marking  the 
carry  and  run  after  the  balls  fall. 

One  good  way  to  improve  your  iron 
play  is  to  play  over  different  courses. 
If  your  experience  is  limited  to  one  par- 
ticular club  links,  you  will  most  assured- 
ly be  entirely  at  sea  when  the  time 
must  come  that  you  play  over  a  strange 
course.  While  the  driving  and  brassie 
play  required  will  be  similar  to  what 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  on  your 
home  course,  your  approaching,  for  the 
most  part,  will  be  guesswork,  and  a 
bunker  guarding  the  green,  which  you 
imagine  120  yards 


distant,    may 
150    or    only 


be 
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100 

yards  from  you. 
Beginners,  espe- 
cially, will  find  that 
distances  on  a 
strange  golf  course 
are  very  deceptive. 
While  we  would 
not  advise  the  be- 
ginner to  carry  the 
list  of  iron  clubs 
before  mentioned, 
it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he 
should  carry  the 
cleek,  iron,  and 
mashie  before  he 
will  be  able  to  get 
around  the  course 
in  an  at  all  re- 
spectable score. 
It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he 
master  those  three 
clubs.  This  can  be 
done  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months' 
earnest  practice. 
Select  a  medium 
driving  cleek,  with 
a  fairly  stiff  handle,  driving  the  ball 
in  the  saine  manner  as  though  using 
the  driver.  The  position  of  the  feet,  in 
relation  to  the  ball,  are  the  same;  if 
anything,  the  grasp  is  a  little  tighter 
with  both  hands.  The  swing  and  "  fol- 
low through  "  are  exactly  the  same  as 
with  the  driver. 

It  will  repay  one  well  to  practice  with 
the  cleek,  so  that  one  will  have  every 
confidence  in  using  it.  It  is  the  favor- 
ite club  of  many  of  our  best  players. 
No  matter  how  the  ball  is  lying,  if  it  is 
not  quite    unplayable,  and    distance  is 
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required,  the  cleek  will  be  found  to  be 
the  club  to  be  used.  There  are  very  few 
courses  where  there  is  not  a  short  hole 
about  the  distance  of  a  cleek  shot. 

The  man  who  can  play  his  cleek  well 
has  a  distinct  advantage,  especially  so  on 
a  windy  day.  The  wind  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  ball  and  its  flight  so  much 
when  struck  with  an  iron  club  as  it  does 
when  it  is  driven  with  a  wooden  one. 

It  would 
be  almost 
true  to  say 
that  the 
cleek  ought 
never  to  be 
used  except 
for  a  full 
shot,  were  it 
not  that 
there  is  a 
stroke 
known  as 
the  three  - 
quarter 
cleek, which 
is  r  ec  og- 
nized  to  be 
the  most 
difficult 
shot  to  play 
with  suc- 
cess. 

To  play 
this  stroke 
is  never  ab- 
s  ol u  t  el y 
necessary  if 
one  carries 
a  driving 
iron,  and 
this  is  the 
safest  thing 
to  do.  The 
driving  iron 
is  used  ex- 
actly as  the 
driving 
cleek,     and 

the    distance    of  the   full    driving 
and    the    three-quarter    cleek 
same. 

The  driving  iron  is  a  most  useful  club 
in  long  grass  and  when  the  ball  is  hang- 
ing, or  lying  in  sand. 

One  of  the  strokes  with  the  cleek 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "  wrist  stroke."  This 
stroke  is  very  much  used  at  "  old  St. 
Andrew's "    in    approaching    the  hole. 

+  Reproduced  from  "How  to  Get  Out  of 


iron 
are    the 


There  it  can  be  used  with  impunity,  as 
very  few  of  the  holes  are  guarded  by 
bunkers  in  the  direct  line  of  play.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  stroke  which  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  holes  on  most  courses  are  guarded 
by  some  hazard  over  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pitch  the  ball. 

For  all  ordinary  approaching,  the 
mid-iron  will  be  found  most  suitable. 
It  can  be  used  with  full  swing,  half- 
swing,  or 
wrist.  Care 
should  be 
taken  when 
selecti  ng 
this  club 
that  it  is  not 
too  heavy. 
If  too  heavy 
it  will  be 
found  that 
in  taking  a 
full  swing 
you  feel  as 
though  you 
were  being 
swung  off 
your  feet;  it 
should  bal- 
ance well, 
and  the 
shaftshould 
be  stiff. 
The  posi- 
tion of  the 
feet  for  a 
full  iron  is 
the  same  as 
for  the 
cleek.  The 
shaft  of  the 
iron  being  a 
little  short- 
er necessi- 
tates your 
standing 
nearer  the 
ball  and 
bending 
slightly  more  over  it.  Both  hands  are 
held  tight,  and  here  I  would  remark 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  grip  is  fairly  thick.  If  the  handle 
should  be  thin,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
club  head,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  is  apt  to  slip  from  the  grasp,  in 
which  case  there  will  be  a  lack  of  dis- 
tance. 

The  most  useful  shot  to  practice  with 
the  mid  iron,  however,  is  the  "half-iron." 

Trouble  in  Golf,"  in  Outing,  August,  1898. 
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By  applying^  different  force,  the  ball  can 
be  made  to  travel  from  100  to  150  yards 
with  a  "  half- iron."  Here  the  position  of 
theplayer,in  relation  tothe  ball, changes. 
The  right  foot  is  advanced  nearer  the 
ball  and  more  in  a  direct  line  w^ith  it. 
The  club  handle  is  grasped  shorter  and 
the  body  is  kept  stiff.  The  weight  of 
the  body  rests  almost  entirely  on  the 
right  foot. 
In  the  back- 
ward swing 
the  cl  n  b 
head  travels 
closer  to  the 
ground  and 
in    a    direct 


line 

the 

The 


from 
ball, 
riarht 


arm  is  bent 

and  the   eX- 

bow  is  kept 

close  to  the 

body.      The 

left    arm    is 

kept  almost 

straight, 

bending  the 

least  bit    at 

the     elbow. 

In    coming 

down  on  the 

ball  the  left 

arm     and 

shoulder  do 

most  of  the 

work ;    the 

force    they 

exert    is   in 

the    nature 

of    a     pull 

During    the 

stroke    the 

weight     of 

the  body  is 

transferred 

from    the 

right  to  the 

left      foot. 

As   will   be 

seen  from  the  illustration,  the  club  and 

arms  follow  through  in  the  line  of  flight. 

This  half-shot  with  the  mid-iron  is  of 

great  service  when  approaching  against 

a  head  wind. 

The  wrist  stroke  with  the  mid-iron, 
when  properly  executed,  is  very  deadly; 
especially  so  is  this  the  case  when  the 
turf  between   the  player  and  the  hole 


you 
be 
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the 
too 


runs  true.  In  fact,  it  is  much  easier 
and  much  surer  to  play  a  "  long  putt " 
with  the  mid-iron  than  to  run  it  with 
the  putter. 

If  the  players  in  this  country  would 
throw  away  the  club  which  is  known  as 
a  "  lofter  "  and  would  use  the  mid-iron 
more  in  their  approaching,  their  game 
would  improve  thereby.     The  "  lofter  " 

is  a  de- 
lusion; it  is 
not  a  sure 
club  to  play 
with  at  all; 
you  either 
get  too 
much  un- 
der the  ball 
with  it, 
when 
will 

short,  or 
you  don't 
get  down  to 
it,  in  which 
case  your 
ball  will 
run  twice  as 
far  as  you 
intended  it. 
It  is  abso- 
lutely no 
use,  except- 
ing, per- 
haps, when 
your  ball 
lies  buried 
in  a  heap 
of  stones 
and  you 
run  the  risk 
of  breaking 
a  club.  The 
m  a  s  h  i  e  , 
wh  i  c  h  is 
coming  to 
be  a  very 
popular 
club  for 
approach- 
ing within 
last  few  years,  is,  however,  used 
frequently.      This  club    was    only 


{p.  22s.) 


intended  to  be  used  in  approaching 
a  hole  which  was  up  close  behind  a 
hazard.  In  this  case,  the  ball  had  to  be 
pitched  a  certain  distance,  and  yet  not 
run  off  upon  falling,  as  it  would  do  if 
played  with  an  "iron." 

Nowadays,  people  seem  to  think  that 
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the  mashie  is  the  proper  club  to 
approach  with,  no  matter  what  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ground  are.  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape 
of  a  hazard  between  them  and  the  hole, 
and  yet  because  it  is,  as  they  think,  the 
proper  thing  to  use  the  mashie,  they 
prefer  to  run  the  risk  when  they  would 
be  more  effective  and  much  safer  had 
they  used  the  mid-iron.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  an  approach  with  a  mashie 
is  much  prettier  than  an  approach  with 
a  mid-iron,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
"  which  is  the  prettier  stroke "  but 
"which  will  get  you  nearer  the  hole." 

The  different  varieties  of  strokes  with 
the  mashie  are  very  hard  to  master,  and 
even  when  mastered  require  constant 
practice  to  keep.  If  it  were  not  that  it 
is  a  club  which  is  necessary  at  some 
stage  of  the  game,  I  would  also  say, 
"  Throw  it  away." 

In  playing  the  mashie,  a  full  swing 
should  never  be  attempted.  A  swing 
with  a  half-shot  will  be  found  to  carry 
just  as  far,  and  you  will  be  much  more 
accurate  in  direction.  For  the  ordinary 
half-mashie,  the  stance  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  half-iron.  The  knees 
are  bent  a  little  more,  and  the  body  is 


nearer  and  more  over  the  ball.  In 
"  following  through,"  the  club  and  arms 
follow  the  ball  ;  the  feet  are  kept  per- 
fectly stationary.  In  playing  this  stroke 
with  the  mashie,  the  ball  will  be  found 
to  run  considerable  after  falling;  and  if 
one  wants  to  increase  that  length  of  roll 
(and  this  is  sometimes  necessary  where 
the  ground  is  in  bad  condition  and 
where  the  safest  turf  to  pitch  on  may  be 
further  from  the  hole  than  the  ordinary 
stroke  of  the  mashie  would  make  the 
ball  go),  then  we  take  up  a  position  in 
front  of  the  ball,  as  on  figure,  page  225. 
The  right  foot  is  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  ball  and  the  weight  of  the  body  rests 
entirel}'  on  the  right  foot. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  stroke  with 
the  mashie  or  iron  in  which  the  best 
player  can  never  hope  to  attain  perfec- 
tion. It  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  cut 
stroke."  The  object  is  to  get  the  ball 
to  carry  a  certain  distance  and  drop 
dead.  The  usual  method  to  attain  this 
result  is  to  impart  a  "  spin  "  to  the  ball 
by  drawing  the  club  across  the  line  of 
flight.  The  hands  in  the  upward  part 
of  the  swing  move  out  from  the  body, 
and  coming  down  they  are  drawn  sharp- 
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THROUGH   THE  ^' GREEN"    WITH   THE  IRON  CLUBS. 
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ly  in  again.  Aim  should  be  taken  to 
the  left  of  the  hole,  as  the  spin  will 
cause  the  ball  to  break  to  the  right. 
This  stroke  is  comparatively  easy  when 
we  have  a  good  "  lie."  Alas  !  however, 
good  "  lies  "  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Unless  one  is  absolutely 
accurate  it  is  impossible  to  put  cut  on 
a  ball  when  turf  is  taken  in  playing  the 
stroke,  and  it  is  just  as  impossible  to 
get  a  ball  away  from  an  indifferent  "lie" 
without  taking  some  turf.  One  way  by 
which  a  fairly  uniform  result  will  be 
obtained,  no  matter  whether  the  "  lie  " 
be  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  is  to  play 
the  stroke  off  the  left  leg,  taking  a  little 
turf.  The  left  foot  is  in  a  line  with  and 
near  to  the  ball.  The  right  foot  is 
drawn  back.  The  weight  of  the  body 
rests  on  the  left.  The  right  hand  grips 
loosely,  and  the  right  thumb  (as  in  the 
case  of  all  wrist  shots)  should  rest  down 
the  shaft,  not  across  it  as  in  the  case 
of  a  full  swing.  During  the  swing  the 
right  elbow  is  kept  close  to  the  body. 
In  this  case  the  hands  and  club  do  not 
follow  after  the  ball  to  the  same  degree 
as  in  the  ordinary  wrist  stroke,  but  are 
brought  up  sharply  through  holding  the 
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THE  FINISH   OF   THE    WRIST   MASHIE- 
WELL   IN    FRONT   OF   THE   BALL. 


elbows  close.  In  playing  with  the 
mashie  it  is  well  to  remember  that  if 
you  want  the  ball  to  run  after  it  pitches, 
stand  in  front  of  it,  and  vice  versa. 

One  stroke  in  playing  with  the  irons 
through  the  green  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned is  the  "  jerk  "  stroke.  When  the 
ball  is  lying  in  a  cup  it  is  obvious  that 
it  cannot  be  swept  away  as  though  it 
were  "teed."  It  has  to  be  "jerked" 
out.  When  properly  played,  there  is 
very  little  distance  lost.  Swing  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  aim  to  hit  into  the 
ground  between  the  ball  and  the  turf. 
The  "  jerk  "  will  be  felt  after  the  ball  is 
on  its  way. 

By  taking  a  little  turf  in  playing  the 
iron  clubs,  better  direction  is  insured. 
One  is  not  so  apt  to  pull  or  slice.  Do 
not,  however,  take  too  much  ;  just  skin 
the  ground.  See  that  the  caddie  re- 
places all  divots.  This  is  a  part  of  his 
work  and  helps  the  preservation  of  the 
course. 

While  not  absolutely  necessary,  the 
niblick  is  a  most  useful  club  to  carry. 
It  is  especially  so  on  courses  where  there 
are  heavy  sand  bunkers.  It  should  be 
heavy,  with  a  strong  and  stiff  shaft.     In 
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playing  out  of  sand,  swing,  or  rather  lift, 
the  niblick  back  almost  as  you  would  a 
hammer.  Aim  not  to  strike  the  ball, 
but  the  sand  back  of  it.  Think  nothing 
about  following  through,  but  hit  hard 
into  the  sand.  The  force  of  the  impact 
coming  almost  immediately  under  the 
ball  will  cause  the  latter  to  rise  quickly 
and  will  enable  the  player  to  clear  the 
opposing  bank  of  the  bunker.  There 
will  not  be  much  distance  to  this  stroke, 
but  distance  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
when  the  ball  is  lying  up  close  behind 
the  face  of  a  bunker.  Get  the  ball  out, 
and  if  possible  play  it  so  that  it  will  be 
in  an  advantageous  position  for  the 
next  stroke.  It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to 
use  an  iron  in  a  bunker  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  more  yards  gained  in  distance. 
If  it  is  your  last  chance  for  a  "half" 
that  you  must  reach  the  green  from  the 
sand,  then  go  ahead.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  all   you    want   is  to    extricate 


yourself  in  one  stroke,  and  the  niblick 
will  be  found  to  be  the  safer  club.  The 
niblick  will  stand  any  amount  of  rough 
usage,  and  for  this  reason  is  well  adapted 
for  playing  from  very  bad  "  lies,"  such 
as  cart-ruts,  roots  of  trees,  and  stones, 
where  there  is  a  danger  of  destroying 
the  head  of  a  favorite  club. 

To  sum  up  :  Iron  clubs  should  bal- 
ance nicely.  The  shafts  should  be  stiff, 
the  driving  cleek  alone  having  a  little 
spring  to  it.  Make  up  your  mind  what 
distance  the  hole  is  and  what  club  you 
will  use,  before  you  begin  to  address  the 
ball.  Whenever  the  distance  and  nature 
of  the  ground  will  permit,  approach  with 
your  mid-iron.  Play  half-shots  with 
stiff  arms  and  strike  the  ball  firmly. 
Take  a  little  turf,  and,  above  all  things, 
keep  your  eye  on  the  ball.  Remember 
that,  in  wrist  shots,  when  you  stand  be- 
hind the  ball  it  will  fall  dead  ;  if  you 
want  it  to  run,  stand  in  front  of  it. 
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BY    PERCY   SANDFORD. 


THE  black  bass  is  probably  the  most 
uncertain,  the  most  eccentric  and 
peculiar  fish  that  swims.  One 
day  he  will  take  almost  any  bait 
with  avidity;  the  next,  you  may  go 
through  the  whole  gamut,  from  white 
grubs  and  grasshoppers  to  minnows, 
with  scarcely  any  success. 

Another  peculiarity  of  his  is  that  in 
different  localities  and  different  seasons 
he  will  frequently  take  different  baits, 
often  biting  freely  for  a  week,  perhaps 
two  or  three,  on  some  bait,  then  suddenly 
refusing  that  and  taking  something  else. 
There  also  seems  to  be  some  variation 
in  his  manner  of  taking  bait,  in  differ- 
ent waters.  1  have  always  found  him  to 
take  a  minnow  tail  first  and  make  a  rush 
with  it,  then  to  stop  and,  turning  it  in 
his  mouth,  swallow  it.  You  have  got  to 
wait  till  he  has  finished  that  first  rush 
before  striking,  or  you  will  only  pall  the 
fish  out  of  his  mouth  without  touching 
him  with  the  hook.  Of  course,  if  you 
hook  your  minnow  through  the  back, 
you  may  catch  some  bass  by  striking  as 
soon  as  they  touch  the  bait;  but  I  think 
hooking  through  the  mouth  is  much  the 
better  way,  as  the  bait  lasts  longer  and 
swims  much  more  naturally. 

I  remember  a  little  experience  I  had 
that  illustrates  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  bass. 

I  was  fishing  in  the  east  branch  of  the 
Delaware  river  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F-^ and  I  had  gone  up  there,  having 

heard  from  a  friend  that  the  fishing  was 
fairly  good. 

I  We  stopped  at  a  little  village  called 
East  Branch,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  East  Branch  and  Beaverkill  rivers. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  entirely  surrounded 


by  mountains,  through  which  the  river 
winds  and  twists. 

We  started  using  flies,  which  I  have  had 
good  success  with  in  most  waters,  espe- 
cially early  in  the  season,  June  and  July. 
Buthere  they  were  practically  worthless; 
in  two  days'  fishing  we  only  caught  eight 
bass.  Then  we  tried  shiners  and  min- 
nows. 

Frogs,  crawfish,  white  grubs,  grass- 
hoppers and  spoons  were  tried  with 
about  the  same  success. 

We  were  almost  in  despair,  and  I  said 

to  F on  starting  out  one  morning  : 

"  It's  no  use,  old  man  ;  if  we  don't  catch 
anything  to-day  we  might  as  well  pull 
out  for  home." 

That  morning,  as  we  were  walking 
down  the  road  to  the  river,  we  passed  a 
native  of  the  place — one  whom  we  had 
seen  before  several  times;  who  had  in 
fact  watched  us  during  some  of  our  vain 
attempts  to  catch  bass. 

He  hailed  us  and  asked  what  we  were 
going  to  try  to-day.  He  came  over  and 
looked  at  our  bait;  a  varied  assortment. 

He  looked  them  over  and  shook  his 
head.  "  It's  no  use  your  trying  any  of 
those  now,"  he  said;  "later  in  the  season 
you  might  do  fairly  well  with  some  of 
them,  but  now  they're  no  use  at  all.  You 
just  come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  show 
you  what  to  use.  I  have  watched  you 
for  several  days,  and  taken  pity  on  you ; 
besides  I  don't  want  you  to  go  away  with 
a  wrong  impression  of  our  fishing  here." 

He  led  us  to  a  spot  where  there  was  a 
little  arm  shot  out  from  the  river,  run- 
ning for  about  three  hundred  yards, 
over  ground  covered  with  rocks  of  all 
sorts  Imd  shapes.  The  bottom  of  the 
river  itself  here  is  in  most  places  noth- 
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ing  but  rocks  for  miles.  This  little  arm 
was  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  from 
three  to  eight  inches  deep. 

Following  instructions  from  our  new 
friend,  we  provided  ourselves  with  a 
large  stone  each  and  waded  out  in  this 
shallow  water,  filled  with  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  as  to  what  was  coming.  We 
knew  he  couldn't  be  after  crawfish  or 
helgramites,  as  we  had  both  in  our  col- 
lection of  baits;  usually  getting  them 
in  this  bit  of  water. 

He  did  not  keep  us  long  in  suspense, 
but  quickly  showed  me  a  large  flat  stone, 
telling  me  to  strike  it  a  sharp  blow  with 
the  one  I  held  in  my  hand. 

I  did  so,  and  he  immediately  turned 
the  fiat  stone  over.  There  floated  to  the 
surface,  stunned  by  my  blow,  what  I 
took  to  be  a  young  Delaware  or  white 
catfish.  He  took  it  up  and  placed  it  in 
our  bait-pail,  where  it  soon  revived. 

"  There,"  he  said  ;  "you  fill  3^our  pail 
with  those  little  fellows  and  you  will 
catch  plenty  of  bass." 

"  But  good  heavens,  man,"  I  said,"  look 
at  those  horns.  How  in  the  name  of 
sense  is  a  bass  going  to  swallow  them  ? " 

"They  do  though,"  he  answered.  "And 
these  are  the  only  things  the  bass  will 
take  here  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
You  try  them,  and  if  I  am  not  right  I 
will  acknowledge  there  are  no  bass  in 
the  river;  as  you  boys  were  beginning  to 
think,  I  reckon  ;  "  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

He  claimed  that  these  fish  were  not 
young  catfish;  that  they  never  grew  any 
bigger  than  about  five  inches  long,  and 
that  is  the  largest  we  saw.  But  I  am 
still  inclined  to  think  they  are,  being 
identical  with  the  Delaware  catfish,  of 
which  I  have  caught  hundreds,  in  form 
and  color. 

Still  he  said  there  were  very  few  cat- 
fish in  the  river,  and  his  statement  was 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  we  failed  to 
catch  any.  And  there  were  plenty  of 
these  little  fellows  ;  almost  every  flat 
stone  yielded  one,  sometimes  two.  We 
got  fifty  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Our  informant  said  that  was  plenty, 
as  they  were  very  hardy,  one  bait  being 
sufficient  for  two  or  three  bass,  which 
we  found  to  be  the  truth. 

The  river  here  is  very  swift  in  places, 
forming  what  are  locally  known  as 
eddies.  It  was  to  one  of  these,  called 
Bolton's  eddy,  that  he  led  us,  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  the  best  spot  in  the 
river. 


Bolton's  eddy  is  a  stretch  of  water 
about  three  hundred  yards  long  by  forty 
wide.  At  its  head  the  water  is  very 
swift  and  three  feet  deep;  from  there  it 
gradually  deepens  till  near  the  foot  it  is 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  whence  it  again 
shallows  and  forms  a  short  rapids  and 
then  another  eddy.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  river  here  for  miles. 

The  best  fishing  at  that  time  of  year 
was  in  the  swift  water,  he  informed  us, 
and  so  we  found  it. 

We  had  on  waders,  the  water  being 
shallow  enough  to  admit  of  their  being 
used.  A  thing  I  always  like  to  do  when 
possible.  There  is  less  liability  of  fright- 
ening fish  than  in  a  boat,  and  I  also  like 
it  better. 

I  put  on  a  couple  of  the  catfish,  waded 
out  in  the  stream  and  made  a  cast  out 
about  thirty  feet  ahead  of  me.  In  about 
a  minute  I  had  a  strike. 

"There,"  cried  our  guide  exultingly, 
"  what  did  I  tell  you  !  " 

I  gave  the  fish  about  thirty  yards'  play 
and  struck  hard  and  sure.  In  about  ten 
minutes  I  had  landed  a  handsome  three- 
pound  bass. 

I  had  no  more  than  basketed  mine, 
when  F landed  a  double. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we 
caught  twenty-nine  bass,  almost  with- 
out moving  from  our  tracks 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  bait  nowV 
asked  our  informant. 

"  It's  all  right,"  I  replied."  I've  learned 
a  new  trick  in  bass-fishmg,  and  I'm 
inightily  obliged  to  you  for  putting 
us  on." 

We  stayed  there  ten  days  after  that 
and  had  very  good  fishing.  No  extremely 
large  catches,  or  very  large  fish ;  three 
pounds  and  a  half  I  think  was  the  largest. 
But  they  were  all  small-mouths,  which 
are  a  much  better  fish  to  catch  than  the 
Oswego,  though  for  the  table  I  prefer 
the  latter.  The  water  was  swift  and 
cold,  and  taking  them  all  and  all  they 
were  the  gamest  lot  of  bass  I  ever  caught. 

We  tried  other  baits  after  that,  but 
never  with  any  success. 

Now  I  had  never  heard  of  small  catfish 
for  bait  before,  and  the  majority  of  fisher- 
men I  have  talked  with  since  had  never 
heard  of  it  either,  although  I  have  met 
several  who  have  used  them  and  a  few 
more  who  have  heard  of  them. 

So  I  tell  this  story  in  the  hope  it  may 
benefit  some  fisherman  who  may  find 
himself  in  the  same  fix  we  were  in. 


Painted  for  Outing  by  J^iiils  L.  Weston. 

"FOR   TEN    DAYS    WE    HAD   GOOD    FISHING    THERE."     (/•  ^28.) 


BY   GEORGE    HYDE. 


IT  was  the  end  of  the  last  afternoon  of 
the  golf  tournament.  Her  cham- 
pion had  lost,  and  there  was  much 
discontent  in  the  mind  of  her  lady- 
ship. 

"  I  am  tired  of  golf,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  and  of  tees  and  links  and  talk  ;  I  want 
to  do  something  !  "  And  she  frowned 
distractingly  at  her  cousin.  Jack  Ben- 
nett, as  if  he  had  invented  golf  to  plague 
her. 

"Why  not  try  canoeing?"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"  Now,  Jack,  don't  ask  me  to  go  pad- 
dling around  the  lake,  for  it  is  neither 
new  nor  exciting." 

Jack  subsided,  and  then  suddenly 
brightened. 

"  But  you  have  never  taken  a  canoe 
and  fairly  tobogganed  down  one  of  our 
rivers  that  shoot  from  the  snow-line  of 
the  Cascades,  through  the  canons  and 
valleys,  into  Puget  Sound." 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Marion,  for  that 
was  one  of  her  ladyship's  names.  "  That 
would  be  more  exciting  !  Can  we  do 
it?" 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Jack,  happy  in 
his  new  idea.  "  The  whole  thing  is 
quite  simple.  We  only  need  a  few  ca- 
noes, some  girls,  some  men,  and  a  chap- 
eron ;  for  the  trip  will  take  several  days, 
and  half  the  fun  is  in  the  camping  out." 

"  Oh,  delightful !  "  Marion  was  radi- 
ant now.  "And  what  a  fine  experience 
to  tell  about  when  I  go  home  in  the 
fall  ! "  For  Marion  was  a  Southerner, 
making  a  visit  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

"  Can't  we  arrange  it  at  once  ? "  she 
went  on.     "  What  comes  first  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "the  chaperon  is 
the  storm  center,  so  to  speak.  Suppose 
we  choose  her." 


"  Talk  of  angels,  there  comes  Mrs. 
Allington  now  !  The  very  one  of  all 
others  !  "  exclaimed  Marion,  as  a  young 
matron,  dignified,  yet  sprightly  withal, 
and  smartly  gowned,  came  towards 
them. 

"  Yes,  she's  the  very  one,"  assented 
Jack,  "and  her  husband  knows  how  to 
paddle,  which  is  a  consideration  on  a 
canoe  trip." 

Mrs.  Allington  entered  enthusiastic- 
ally into  the  plan,  and  that  evening  on 
her  piazza  in  that  far  Northwestern 
town,  that  is  Eastern  in  everything  ex- 
cept longitude,  the  party  was  arranged. 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  voice,"  said 
Mr.  Archie  Allington,  "  I  would  suggest 
six  as  the  limit  of  the  party." 

"That  is  a  good  number,"  replied 
Jack;  "  we  are  four  now,  and  our  chap- 
eron shall  choose  the  other  couple." 

"  Do  you  think  Ethel  Maxwell  would 
like  to  go  ?  "  asked  the  chaperon. 

"  I  am  sure  she  would,"  answered 
Marion.  "  And  she  knows  a  lot  of 
songs  and  things,"  added  Jack. 

"  Why  not  complete  the  party  by  ask- 
ing Harry  Long,"  proposed  Mr.  Alling- 
ton.    "  What  do  you  say.  Miss  Little  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  Marion, 
with  a  little  shrug. 

"Oh!  I  know  you  don't  like  him 
very  well,  but  he  is  a  good  fellow  and 
fine  canoeist;  and  besides  we  don't  want 
spoony  couples,"  he  added,  laughing. 

So  the  chosen  ones  were  summoned 
by  telephone. 

"  Now  let  us  decide  where  we  shall 
go,"  said  the  chaperon,  when  they  had 
arrived. 

"Why  not  try  the  Nokomi  ? "  sug- 
gested Harry  Long.  "  Begin  below 
the   Falls  and  end  at  the  Sound.     One 
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advantage  in  that  river  is  that  we  can 
take  our  canoes  to  the  starting-  point 
by  train." 

"Well,  Hal,"  replied  Jack,  "the  No- 
komi  is  not  as  swift  as  the  Kootenai,  but 
I  suppose  it  is  swift  enough  for  girls." 

Marion  shot  a  glance  at  him  and 
added  that  remark  to  her  score. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Archie,  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  dignified  position  as  a 
married  man,  had  assumed  the  ofhce  of 
Commodore,  "  let  me  advise  you  to  take 
as  little  and  as  light  baggage  as  possible, 
for  every  pound  in  a  canoe  counts  when 
you  are  on  a  'riffle.'  " 

"In  that  case,"  said  Jack,  calmly,  "  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  privilege.  Miss 
Maxwell,  of  taking  you  in  iny  canoe." 

"  Unless  you  are  more  respectful  to 
my  size,"  retorted  Miss  Maxwell,  draw- 
ing her  pretty  little  self  up  indignantly, 
"  you  will  find  that  the  '  weight  of  iny 
displeasure  '  will  add  very  materially  to 
your  burden." 

"  That,"  sighed  the  graceless  Jack, 
"  would  make  my  heart  so  heavy  that  it 
would  carry  any  canoe  straight  to  the 
bottom." 

Miss  Little  did  not  join  in  the  laugh 
occasioned  b}^  this  passage  at  arms,  for 
her  ladyship  saw  that  Jack's  base  de- 
sertion left  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Mr.  Long  ;  for  Mrs.  Allington  had  de- 
clared that  never  would  she  trust  her- 
self in  a  canoe,  save  under  the  guidance 
of  her  beloved  Archie. 

Miss  Little  turned  to  Harry,  who  was 
looking  a  trifle  uncomfortable,  and 
said  :  "  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Long,  there 
is  nothing  left  for  you  to  do  but  to  add 
me  to  the  rest  of  the  baggage  in  your 
canoe,"  and  all  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

"  A  most  delightful  addition.  Miss 
Little,  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  trust  my 
prowess  as  a  canoeist,"  he  replied  ;  and 
from  that  moment  his  interest  in  the 
trip  was  for  some  reason  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Jack  looked  nonplussed,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice  to  the  chaperon,  "  My  joke 
seems  to  have  missed  its  point  a  little." 
The  chaperon  smiled. 

The  second  day  after,  six  people,  three 
Peterboro's  and  a  lot  of  camping  para- 
phernalia, were  deposited  at  a  little  sta- 
tion on  the  mountain  river  some  sixty 
miles  from  the  Sound. 

"What  a  swift  river,"  said  Miss  Max- 
well, as  she  saw  the  water  coursing  be- 
tween the  hiofh  banks. 


"  That  is  nothing,"  replied  Jack.  "The 
river  is  comparatively  tame  just  here. 
Wait  until  you  go  over  a  '  riffle,'  or 
come  to  a  sudden  turn  in  the  river 
where  the  water  rushes  straight  into  the 
bank,  and  is  whirled  round  in  an  eddy 
that  makes  your  head  swim," 

"  Isn't  it  very  dangerous  ?"  asked 
Marion  apprehensively. 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  Jack,  loftily;  "  not 
if  you  understand  yourself  and  your 
canoe.  Of  course  you  must  look  out  for 
rocks  and  snags — they  are  the  worst 
things  to  fear — for,  if  you  strike  one, 
bang  goes  a  hole  in  your  canoe  and  you 
have  to  swim  for  it." 

"  Here,  Jack,"  called  the  Commodore, 
"stop  frightening  the  girls,  and  come 
and  help  me  find  a  good  place  to  camp; 
for  it's  hardly  worth  w^hile  to  make  a 
start  before  to-morrow  morning.  Be- 
sides, we  would  miss  seeing  the  Falls 
that  are  a  couple  of  miles  above  here.  I 
propose  we  make  camp  and  go  to  the 
Falls  this  afternoon.  That  is,  the  rest 
of  you  can,  and  I'll  stay  and  watch  over 
our  possessions  and  smoke  and  be  lazy." 

So  after  lunch  thej^started  along  a  road 
through  the  woods — and  as  they  walked 
they  could  hear,  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
roar  of  the  Falls,  but  could  see  nothing 
yet. 

Finally  the  road  turned  sharply  in  to 
the  river,  and  looking  between  the  trees 
they  caught  a  glimpse  of  green  water 
rushing  to  its  fall. 

In  a  moment  more  they  stood  on  the 
very  brink,  and  saw  the  magnificent 
leap  of  the  waters — sheer  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet — down  to  the  churn- 
ing, whirling  cauldron  below  ;  bearing 
in  the  mad  rush  now  a  great  tree  trunk, 
and  now  a  fugitive  leaf,  both  tossing 
alike  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  that  mighty 
force. 

The  party  stood  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  Rather  a  rough  bit  of  canoeing  that 
would  make,"  at  length  remarked  the 
unawed  Jack. 

Marion  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 
"  Your  joke  seems  so  little  m  such  a 
scene." 

"  Well,  the  Falls  are  nothing  but 
'little  drops  of  water,'  you  know,"  re- 
turned Jack,  placidly. 

A  contemptuous  silence  greeted  this 
sally. 

"  If  you  wish  to  get  a  full  impression 
of  the  Falls,  you  must  see  them  from 
below,"  said  Harry. 
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"But  we  could  not  get  down  there," 
objected  the  chaperon,  gazing  fear- 
fully over  the  edge  into  the  abyss. 

'*  The  precipice  is  less  steep  a  little 
below  here,  and  we  can  get  down  on  a 
kind  of  '  switch-back  '  path  I  know  of," 
said  he. 

And  with  much  scrambling  and  many 
little  shrieks  of  dismay  they  made  the 
descent  ;  and  if  Marion  kept  tight  hold 
of  Harry  Long's  hand  during  those 
perilous  moments,  who  could  blame  her, 
even  though  she  didn't  like  him.  She 
could  not  help  being  afraid. 

Now  creeping  along  close  under  the 
wall  of  the  caiion,  so  near  to  the  Falls  that 
the  mist  blew  wet  against  their  cheeks, 
and  the  roar  made  words  impossible, 
they  gazed  awestruck  at  the  mighty 
rush  of  waters  that  seemed  to  them, 
hemmed  in  as  they  were  on  both  sides 
by  the  dark  walls  of  the  caiion,  to  fall 
from  the  sky  that  showed  blue  far 
above  them  ;  and  ever  the  mighty  roar 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  wall  to  wall 
and  down  the  caiion. 

They  went  to  sleep  that  night  with 
the  scene  still  vivid  in  their  minds,  and 
her  ladyship  dreamed  that  she  was  be- 
ing carried  over  the  Falls  and  that 
Harry  saved  her,  and  in  the  morning 
she  told  the  first  part  of  her  dream  but 
not  the  last. 

After  breakfast  they  loaded  their 
canoes  ready  for  the  voyage. 

"  As  I  have  run  the  river  before  Fll 
take  the  lead,"  said  the  Commodore. 
And  so  they  started,  Jack  and  Miss 
Maxwell  bringing  up  the  rear. 

"  We  go  so  smoothly  and  so  fast," 
said  Marion,  "it  does  not  seem  the 
least  bit  dangerous." 

"  It  isn't,"  replied  Harry.  "  Jack  was 
trying  to  frighten  you.  Of  course,  you 
must  look  out  for  the  '  riffles  '  and  the 
turns  in  the  river,  but  along  a  smooth 
stretch  like  this  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  keep  the  bow  down-stream." 

They  glided  silently  along  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  Harry  said  :  "  Since 
circumstances  have  thrown  us  together 
on  this  trip,  Miss  Little,  I  am  sorry  a 
thoughtless  remark  of  mine  has  made 
you  dislike  me  so  much,  and " 

"  I  don't  dislike  you  half  enough,"  in- 
terrupted Marion.  "  You  know  you  said 
that  all  Southern  girls  were  flirts,  and 
were  always  engaged  to  half  a  dozen 
men  at  a  time,"  and  her  ladyship's  eyes 
flashed  at  the  remembrance. 


"  But  you  know  that  was  before  I  had 
met  you,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  admit  that  I  was  in  error  in  your  case 
by  an  even  half  dozen,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,"  answered  the  contrite  but  wily 
Harry. 

"  That  is  not  at  all  necessary,"  said 
her  ladyship,  with  a  swift  glance  from 
under  her  lashes  ;  "  but  I  suppose  we 
may  as  well  declare  a  truce  for  the 
trip,"  she  added  graciously. 

"  You  are  very  generous,"  responded 
Harry  gratefully;  "and  so  now  we  are 
friends?" 

"  Well — only  friends  pro  tern.,  you 
know,"  she  replied,  demurely. 

When  the  party  landed  for  lunch,  all 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  trip, 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  rugged  beau- 
ty of  the  scenery. 

"  It  isn't  a  bit  dangerous,  though," 
said  Marion  in  rather  a  disappointed 
tone.  "We  haven't  come  to  a  single 
'riffle.'" 

"  We'll  strike  some  this  afternoon," 
said  the  Cctaimodore.  "  I  remember  a 
very  lively  specimen  a  few  miles  below 
here,  and  to-morrow  we'll  shoot  through 
Boulder  Caiion,  and  you'll  find  that 
exciting  enough,  I'll  warrant." 

As  the  Commodore  had  prophesied, 
about  three  o'clock  they  saw  the  white 
water  ahead.  "This  is  where  the' 'to- 
bogganing' comes  in,  Marion,"  shouted 
Jack,  who  was  still  bringing  up  the 
rear.  And  in  another  moment  they 
were  right  in  the  foam  and  rush  of  the 
"riffle."  The  canoes  darted  now,  like 
arrows,  through  a  straight  shoot  be- 
tween the  shallows;  and  now,  caught  in 
an  eddy,  whirled  dangerously  near  some 
sunken  rock  over  which  the  water  boiled 
ominously.  Marion  forgot  to  be  afraid, 
so  skillfully  did  Harry  Long  guide  his 
canoe  between  the  rocks  and  through 
the  shallows,  and  before  she  realized  it 
they  had  "  run  the  riffle,"  and  glided 
smoothly  into  the  deeper  water  below. 

"Look  at  Jack!"  cried  Marion  sud- 
denly.    "  He  is  in  the  river  !  " 

And,  sure  enough,  he  was,  with  the 
water  boiling  round  his  legs,  trying  to 
push  his  canoe  clear  from  a  fallen 
tree  that  projected  part  way  across  the 
stream,  and  against  which  the  canoe 
had  caught. 

"  There  !  he's  clear  now,"  exclaimed 
Harry,  "  and  in  good  luck  that  the  cur- 
rent did  not  swamp  the  canoe,  jammed 
as  it  was  against  the  tree." 
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When  Jack  came  within  hailing  dis- 
tance Marion  could  not  help  calling 
out,  "Jack,  wasn't  that  'riffle'  worthy  of 
the  Kootenai  ? " 

Jack  pretended  not  to  hear.  As  the 
afternoon  advanced,  the  mountains 
seemed  to  shut  in  on  the  river,  and  the 
Commodore  announced  that  Boulder 
Canon  was  only  a  little  way  further 
down. 

"Just  around  that  next  bend  a  fine 
trout  stream  comes  into  the  river,"  said 
he.  "  Suppose  we  camp  there,  and  Harry 
and  I  will  go  fishing  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Then  we'll  see  how  well  Miss  Maxwell 
and  Jack  can  fry  trout,  for  it  is  their 
turn  to  cook  the  dinner." 

So  they  made  their  camp  close  by  the 
boisterous  little  stream  that  tumbled 
down  the  hill  into  the  river  in  a  series 
of  miniature  foaming  cascades. 

The  Commodore  and  Harry  came 
back  with  a  fine  basket  of  trout,  and  Miss 
Maxwell  and  Jack  cooked  them  so  well 
that  the  chaperon  threatened  to  make 
them  permanent  "  cooks  to  the  camp." 

As  they  sat  around  the  fire  after  din- 
ner the  Commodore  said,  "This  is  prob- 
ably our  last  evening  in  camp,  as  we 
should  reach  the  Sound  to  morrow.  So 
make  the  most  of  it." 

"  It  is  a  perfect  night,  and  I  am  sorry 
it  is  the  last,"  said  the  chaperon. 

"We  have  had  such  a  good  time,'' 
said  Ethel.     Marion  said  nothing. 

They  sat  talking  till  the  moon  rose 
above  the  trees  and  mingled  its  rays 
with  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  camp-fire, 
and  then  Ethel  took  up  her  guitar,  and 
they  sang  songs  glad  and  sad  until  the 
chaperon  insisted  that  it  was  bedtime, 
especially  as  they  were  to  make  an  early 
start  in  the  morning. 

They  were  awakened  by  the  Com- 
modore's cry,  "  AH  aboard  for  the 
Sound  via  Boulder  Canon  !  " 

By  eight  o'clock  they  had  breakfasted 
and  were  on  their  way.  As  they  neared 
the  canon  the  banks  grew  more  and 
more  precipitous,  and  the  river  nar- 
rowed and  flowed  deeper  and  swifter. 
Soon  they  were  in  the  narrow  pass,  and 
the  water  raced  along  between  the  dark 
walls  that  confined  it  and  that  towered 
aloft  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  cast- 
ing black  shadows  on  the  swiftly  rush- 
ing water. 

"  This  is  glorious  !  "  exclaimed  Mar- 
ion, her  eyes  bright  with  excitement. 
"  But    what  if   we    should    strike    any- 


thing ? "  she  added,  grasping  the  side  of 
the  canoe  nervously. 

At  that  moment  the  Commodore 
shouted  back,  "  Look  out  for  the  turn  in 
the  river  !  "  Just  ahead  they  could  see 
that  the  canon  turned  sharply  to  the 
left,  and  the  river,  darting  straight  as  an 
arrow,  struck  the  opposite  wall,  and  was 
whirled  round  in  a  foaming  eddy. 

The  Commodore  and  Jack  passed 
safely  through,  and  Harry  was  round- 
ing the  turn  with  mighty  strokes,  when 
snap  !  went  his  paddle,  and  in  a  moment 
the  canoe  was  whirling  helpless  in  the 
eddy. 

"  Sit  quiet  ! "  commanded  Harry. 
"  Hand  me  that  paddle  beside  you." 

Marion,  pale  with  fright,  obeyed,  and 
just  in  time,  for  in  another  moment  the 
canoe  would  have  been  whirled  against 
one  of  the  great  boulders  that  divided 
the  eddy  and  gave  the  canon  its  name. 

"  That  was  a  narrow  squeak.  Miss 
Little,"  said  Harry  coolly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Marion,  shivering.  "  I 
could  feel  myself  in  the  water.  How 
well  you  did  it  !  "  she  added  admiringly. 

"  Oh,  that  is  nothing,  when  you  un- 
derstand your  canoe,  as  Jack  would  say. 
Besides,  I  had  you  to  help  me." 

"  Did  I  help  you  ?  I  am  glad,"  said 
Marion  simply. 

A  few  hours  later  the  river  had  broad- 
ened, and  was  flowing  between  low 
banks,  and  here  and  there  a  clearing  ap- 
peared and  an  occasional  farm-house; 
and  the  voyagers  regretfully  felt  that 
they  were  getting  back  to  civilization 
again,  and  that  their  adventures  were 
over. 

They  paddled  lazily  along  all  day,  and 
now  it  was  Harry  and  Marion  who  lin- 
gered behind. 

"  Archie,  dear,"  said  the  chaperon, 
glancing  back,  "  I  am  afraid  we  have  a 
'  spoony '  couple  in  the  party  after  all." 

"Nonsense!  "  returned  Archie;  "I  see 
the  matchmaking  instinct  in  you  will  not 
down," 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Marion  ex- 
claimed, "  How  odd  !  The  river  seems  to 
be  flowing  up-stream  !  " 

"  That's  true,"  answered  Harry.  "  The 
Sound  is  only  a  little  way  below,  and 
the  tide  is  backing  the  water  up.  Can't 
you  smell  the  salt  breeze  .'' " 

"What  are  those  whistles?"  she 
asked, 

"  The  steamers  on  the  Sound.  It  must 
be  foggy  out  there." 
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And  so  it  was  ;  for  when  the  party 
paddled  out  of  the  river  they  could  see 
nothing  of  the  town  that  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  and  they  blundered 
across  as  best  they  could. 

When  Harry  and  Marion  reached  the 
piazza  of  the  hotel  an  hour  later  than 
the  others,  they  had  a  great  story  to  tell 
of  how  they  had  stuck  on  a  sand-bar  for 
the  longest  time  ! 

"  Odd  sort  of  sand-bar,"  quoth  Jack. 
"  I  suppose  it  rose  with  the  tide;  the  tide 
is  coining  in,  you  know." 

"Oh  !  don't  be  so  exact.  Jack,"  said  the 
chaperon,  hastily  coming  to  the  rescue. 


Jack  smiled  and,  as  they  went  into 
dinner,  could  be  heard  misquoting  to 
the  chaperon  : 

"  Hal  wants  but  Little  here  below, 
But  wants  that  Little — Long." 

"  Be  still,  you  bad  boy  !"  admonished 
the  chaperon  with  a  warning  frown. 

A  month  later,  as  Marion  sat  in  her 
Southern  home  writing  a  long,  long  let- 
ter to  somebody  out  West,  her  little  sis- 
ter looked  up  from  her  book  and  asked, 
"  Marion,  what  does/r^  tern,  mean  ?  " 

'''Pro  tern.  ?  Oh,  pro  tern,  means  for- 
ever," answered  her  ladyship  absently. 
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which    I    made 
Maine  "  for  fish. 


OWHERE  else 
have  I  seen 
such  mammoth 
bullfrogs  as  are 
to  be  found  around 
some  of  the  most  re- 
mote, small  lakes  in 
Maine.  The  party  of 
one  went  "down  in 
but  eventually  we  ate 
frogs  with  a  relish  and  considered  them 
every  bit  as  savory  as  trout.  But  it  was 
not  from  lack  of  fish  that  we  turned  to 
frogs,  for  we  had  suffered  the  tortures 
of  pack-carrying  and  rough  walking  in 
order  that  we  might  get  to  where  fisher- 
men were  scarce  and  fish  plentiful;  and 
we  were  not  disappointed. 

Fried  frog  was  an  incidental  luxury 
which  we  had  not  anticipated.  I  had 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  toothsome 
dish  on  our  bill  of  fare.  I  was  seated  on 
a  stranded  log  that  jutted  out  into  the 
lake  on  which  our  camp  was  situated, 
leisurely  cleaning  a  string  of  fine  trout, 
when  a  dusky  water  phantom  rose  with- 
out warning  close  under  my  hand.  It 
came  so  suddenly  that  it  startled  me  for 
an  instant,  but  it  was  only  a  frog,  yet 
the  largest  frog  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I 
coveted  him  immediately  just  on  account 
of  his  size — using  him  for  food  was  an 
afterthought.  And  I  hardly  had  him 
secured  when  I  noticed  his  mate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  log.  Frog  number  two 
cost  me  a  wet  leg,  but  the  commotion 
attending  his  capture  stirred  up  a  third 
that  drifted  within  grabbing  distance 
and  then  went  the  way  of  his  two 
predecessors. 


That  was  the  beginning.  Those  three 
frogs  went  into  the  frying-pan  that 
night  when  supper  was  being  prepared  ; 
"cook  "  protested  a  little,  but  I  carried 
the  point  on  the  plea  of  variety.  They 
were  only  samples,  though,  tried  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  curiosity,  for  none  of 
us  considered  them  really  wholesome 
food  ;  but  those  samples  created  an  un- 
expected demand  for  frogs.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  word  de- 
licious of  all  adjectives  came  the  near- 
est to  expressing  their  qualities,  and 
henceforth  frogs  took  a  place  of  equal- 
ity with  the  aristocratic  trout. 

Catching  them  was  a  peculiar  sport ; 
it  was  essentially  a  game  of  grab.  As 
near  as  I  could  learn,  the  big  frogs 
scarcely  ever  set  foot  on  the  shore. 
Small  fry  and  tadpoles  swarmed  in  the 
shallows,  but  the  big  black  fellows,  with 
heads  nearly  as  large  as  yoiir  fist,  were 
principally  to  be  found  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  driftwood  that  formed  one  of 
the  remarkable  characteristics  of  our 
particular  lake.  There  were  acres  of 
this  drift  completely  choking  up  the 
outlet  end  of  the  lake,  bleached  white 
as  old  bones  and  water- worn  with  years 
of  drifting  and  chafing.  It  was  so 
snarled  and  packed  together  that  one 
could  with  care  and  dexterity  make  his 
way  anywhere  over  it,  although  the 
water  underneath  was  from  two  to  five 
feet  deep.  And  here  in  this  floating 
tangle  of  logs  and  branches,  and  some- 
times whole  trees,  roots  and  all,  were 
the  haunts  of  the  big  bullfrogs. 

They  were  worthy  of  a  rifle  bullet,  or 
they  could  be  "  paddled  "  with  a  stick, 
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as  they  were  remarkably  tame,  until 
you  touched  them;  but  both  of  these 
methods  were  decidedly  objectionable, 
for  no  matter  how  good  the  aim  the 
frog  would  make  one  last  convulsive 
leap  overboard  and  be  lost.  The  only 
safe  way  was  to  select  your  frog,  creep 
up  close  to  him,  extend  your  hand  slow- 
ly, at  the  same  time  balancing  yourself 
nicely,  and  then  make  a  mighty  grab. 
Even  after  the  game  was  fairly  caught 
he  sometimes  got  away,  as  it  was  no 
easy  thing  to  keep  both  hands  on  the 
big  slippery  frog  and  both  feet  on  a 
teetering,  half  water-logged  timber.  For 
safe  keeping  I  used  to  put  them  one 
in  each  pocket  of  my  old  hunting-jacket, 
and  dispose  of  them  later.  Strange  to 
say,  a  frog  in  a  pocket  remained  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse  until  brought  out  again,  but 
two  frogs  in  one  pocket  make  the  live- 
liest kind  of  trouble  right  away.  It 
was  not  a  monotonous  sport;  sometimes 
the  drift  would  start  to  sink  under  you 
and  you  would  have  to  scamper  for  a 
better  footing;  sometimes  a  log  would 
roll  over  under  your  weight,  necessitat- 
ing a  frog-like  leap  for  safety.  The 
many  sharp  snags  and  stubs  of  branches 
that  stuck  up  all  over  the  drift  were  as 
hard  on  trousers  as  barbwire  fence,  and 
every  frog  hunt  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  visit  to  the  repair  kit. 

At  one  place  there  was  a  clear  space, 
a  little  pond  of  open  water  in  the  drift, 
and  in  the  center  of  it  a  point  of  rock 
showed  a  few  inches  above  the  surface. 
Day  after  day  I  noticed  a  big  frog  en- 
throned on  that  bit  of  rock.  Although 
he  may  not  have  been  the  king  frog  I 
considered  him  the  largest  one  of  all, 
and  mourned  that  he  was  out  of  reach 
and  could  not  be  grabbed.  But  the 
king  frog  had  troubles  of  his  own  as  I 
discovered.  One  day  while  I  was  watch- 
ing him  and  wondering  if  any  kind  of 
bait  would  tempt  him  to  take  a  hook,  a 
big  mud -turtle,  as  large  around  as  a 
dinner-plate,  came  to  the  surface  and 
skirmished  around  the  rock  as  if  he  had 
half  a  mind  to  storm  it.  _  In  fact  that  is 
just  what  he  did.  For  the  space  of  half 
a  minute  there  was  a  lively  tussle  over 
that  miniature  Gibraltar.  I  imagined 
they  were  old  acquaintances  and  had 
struggled  there  before,  they  seemed  to 
have  such  little  respect  for  each  other. 
The  turtle  drew  his  head  in  out  of  sight 
and  rammed  with  all  his  might,  while 
the  frog  kicked  and  scrambled  and  did 


his  best  to  hold  his  ground,  but  he  was 
forced  off.  I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment to  relieve  them  from  the  painful, 
dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the 
water,  and  when  I  looked  again  the  two 
contestants  had  made  a  compromise — 
the  king  frog  sat  on  the  turtle's  back 
as  composedly  as  you  please.  I  tried  to 
steal  away  to  get  my  camera,  but  the 
turtle  was  wary,  and  at  the  first  move  I 
made  he  slid  off  into  the  water,  taking 
the  frog  along  on  his  back. 

Six  of  the  big  frogs,  dressed  for  the 
frying-pan,  weighed  about  a  pound  and 
three  quarters,  and  furnished  all  the 
meat  that  four  of  us  cared  for  at  a  meal. 
Frog's  meat  is  not  to  be  eaten  in  large 
quantities  like  roast  beef.  There  are  a 
peculiar  sweetness  and  a  flavor,  almost  a 
fragrance,  about  it,  that  invite  you  to 
stop  often  to  taste  it ;  so  it  comes  nearer 
being  a  relish  than  a  staple,  filling  food. 
As  a  delicacy  it  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. There  is  a  tradition  that 
only  the  hind  legs  are  fit  to  eat,  but  if 
the  frog  is  big  enough  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  preparation,  the  shoulders 
and  trunk  are  just  as  desirable  as  the 
legs.  Frogs  are  a  little  troublesome  to 
prepare,  for,  in  common  with  the  pro- 
verbial hen  with  her  head  off,  they 
have  a  way  of  "  not  knowing  when 
they're  killed,"  as  one  of  our  party  neatly 
expressed  it ;  and  even  after  they  are  in 
the  frying-pan  they  exhibit  a  capacity 
for  post-mortem  antics  most  astonishing 
to  the  novice.  But  this  is  not  caused  by 
even  the  faintest  vestige  of  life  remain- 
ing in  them  ;  it  seems  to  result  from  the 
action  of  the  heat  and  the  salt  on  the 
peculiarly  sensitive  muscles. 

Our  frogs  were  cannibals  ;  I  can  state 
that  for  a  fact.  I  remember  one  speci- 
men that  had  swallowed  another  frog  a 
third  as  big  as  himself  ;  big  enough,  I 
should  think  to  have  made  a  very 
uncomfortable  stomachful,  or  even,  if 
swallowed  alive,  as  must  have  been  the 
case,  to  have  kicked  a  hole  in  the  cap- 
tor. But  in  addition  to  the  swallowed 
frog  were  half  a  dozen  crawfish  with 
shells  and  claws  like  flint,  and  the  crev- 
ices were  filled  with  horny-cased  water 
bugs.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  frog 
had  an  enviable  digestion.  With  good 
reason  one  might  have  expected  to  find 
him  dancing  around  with  his  hands  on 
his  stomach,  suffering  from  a  bad  attack 
of  colic ;  but  when  he  fell  into  my 
hands  he  was  quietly  sunning  himself. 
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And  the  Red  Gods  call  for  Vou  /  " 
ISTEN    a     moment,   Doc.    I've 
something  for  your  benefit,"  I 
said,  as  I   drew  a  long  slip  of 
paper  from  my  pocket. 
Fat    Doc.    dropped    a    big    fly-book, 
swung  about  in  his  revolving  chair  and 
eyed  me  with  suspicious  intentness. 

"  No  Kipling,"  he  curtly  remarked, 
for  he  knew  my  weakness. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  growl  before  you 
are  hurt,"  I  replied,  as  I  gleefully  flat- 
tened out  my  paper,  for  I  /lad  him  and 
I  knew  it.  Then  I  read  some  fragments 
as  follows  : 

"  Who  hath  seen  the  beaver  busied  ?    Who  hath 
watched  the  black-tail  mating  ? 
Who  hath  lain  alone  to  hear  the  wild-goose 
cry  ? 
Who  hath  worked    the  chosen  water  where 
the  ouananiche   is  waiting, 
Or  the  sea-trout's  jumping-crazy  for  the  fly  ? 
*  *■  *  -:<-*** 

"  AVho   hath    smelt    wood-smoke    at  twilight? 
Who  hath  heard  the  birch-log  burning  ? 
Who  is  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the  night  ? 
Let  him   follow  with    the  others,  for  the 
yotmg  men's  feet  are  turning 
■  To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known 
delight. 


"  Do  you  know  the  blac'scened  timber — do  you 
know  the  racing  stream 
With  the  raw,  right-angled  log-jam  at  the 
end  ; 
And  the  bar  of  sun-warmed  shingle,  where  a 
man  may  bask  and  dream 
To  the  click  of  shod  canoe-poles  round  the 
bend  ? 
It  is  there  that  we  are  going  with  our  rods 
and  reels  and  traces, 
To  a  silent,  smoky  Indian  that  we  know — 
To  a  couch  of  new- pulled  hemlock  with  the 
starlight  on  our  faces. 
For  the  Red  Gods  call  us  out  and  we  must 
go  !  " 

"  Who  the  devil  wrote  t/iat — n-o-t  Kip- 
ling ?  "  ventured  the  Doc,  for  he  more 
than  half  suspected  that  I  was  setting 
traps  for  him.  Upon  being  assured 
that  the  master-singer  had  penned  the 
lines.  Doc.  blurted  out,  "Well,  if  I'd 
known  that,  I'd  have  taken  his  case  for 
nothing  !     It's  great  !  " 

"  But  we  all  wanted  him  to  /we,  Doc," 
I  retorted  ;  "  else  we  might  have  called 
upon  you." 

"  Shut  up,  and  give  me  that  last  verse 
over  again,"  intelligently  remarkedDoc, 
as  he  reached  for  the  fly-book.  "  And  it's 
//z^r^  that  we  are  going  ?  "  he  continued. 
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"Right  there,  and  nowhere  else,"  I 
answered,  and  then  we  busied  ourselves 
over  such  of  the  tackle  as  had  not  al- 
ready been  packed.  Be  it  known  that 
Doc.  and  I  were  going  for  a  loaf  in  the 
Laurentians. 

I  was  all  run  down,  and  I  had  never- 
to-be-forgotten  meinories  of  the  glorious 
scenery  and  magical  air  of  the  wild  hills 
north  of  Quebec.  Doc.  had  thumped  me 
and  mauled  me  and  dosed  me  for  a  time, 
meanwhile  listening  to  my  chatter  about 
ouananiche  and  other  curiously  named 
things,  until  one  day  he  muttered  : 
"  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  '  my 
heart's  in  the  mountains.'  You'd  better 
get  out  of  here  and  go  to  your  infernal 
won-on,  or  whatever  the  deuce  it  is,  and 
just  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief  I'll  go, 
too  !  " 

So  our  trip  had  been  arranged,  and  the 
sun  shone  bright  for  me,  for  Doc.  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  comrades  imaginable 
for  such  a  jaunt  as  "W'e  had  in  view. 
T^lump,  well-to-do,  and,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  as  eager  as  a  boy  for  out- 
door life,  he  never  fails  to  do  his 
full  share  of  the  work,  and  he  is  nearly 
always  smiling.  One  who  did  not  know 
him  well  might  misunderstand  his  oc- 
casional growling,  but  to  his  intimates 
the  growl  is  proof  that  he  is  well  pleased 
and  merely  a  bluff  to  conceal  his  enjoy- 
ment, for  he  appears  to  be  a  trifle 
ashamed  of  his  own  enthusiasm. 

The  all-important  evening  having  ar- 
rived, we  found  our  berths  in  the  sleeper 
and  started  upon  the  one-night  run  to 
Montreal,  where  Doc.  desired  to  spend  a 
few-  hours  in  driving  to  various  points 
of  interest  and  in  visiting  some  medical 
friends. 

The  second  morning  foundus  in  quaint 
old  Quebec,  and  Doc.  at  once  began  to 
growl.  This  tickled  me  greatly,  for  I 
knew  he  was  well  pleased,  as  he  should 
have  been. 

To  me,  and  perhaps  to  all  visitors, 
Quebec  is  the  most  interesting  city  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Quaintly  pictur- 
esque, nine-tenths  of  it,  with  only  suffi- 
cient of  what  is  modern  to  sharpen  the 
contrast  with  what  is  ancient,  the  city 
seems  to  cling  to  her  cliffs  as  lichens 
cling  to  the  rocks.  And  over  all  is  the 
atmosphere  of  romance  and  chivalry, 
for  many  a  gallant  blow  has  been  struck 
and  knightly  deed  performed  in  and 
about  this  strange  and  venerable  city. 

Below,  the  "  swift  shuttles  of  an  em- 


pire's loom  "  plow  the  breast  of  grand 
St.  Lawrence,  where  once  the  frail  craft 
of  the  French  pathfinder  cautiously 
stole  into  the  unknown.  Yonder,  the 
"  Cove,"  where  Britain's  best  and  brav- 
est gathered  in  darkness  for  a  deed  which 
was  to  shed  light  through  centuries. 
The  flaming  creeper  trailing  from  a 
crag  might  represent  a  fragment  of  a 
red  coat  or  a  splash  of  that  fiery  blood 
that  stained  the  rocks  again  and  again. 
Above,  a  glint  of  genuine  scarlet  and 
the  grim  muzzles  of  cannon  ready  to 
hurl  destruction  upon  the  first  unwel- 
come intruder;  and  behind  the  city  the 
storied  "Plains,"  with  their  memorial 
shafts  to  tell  where  the  Lion  trod  the 
Lilies  into  the  turf,  which  now  knows 
no  more  warlike  sound  than  the  tumult 
of  mock  battle,  the  drumming  of  the 
hoof  of  the  thoroughbred,  or  the  thump 
of  the  cricket  ball. 

And  then  the  noble  "  Terrace  "  and 
the  magnificent  views  of  St.  Lawrence, 
St.  Charles,  the  silvery  glance  of  Mont- 
morenc}^  and  the  distant  ring  of  purple 
hills.  And  here,  on  the  Terrace,  is  a 
mass  of  the  modern,  a  stately  hostelry, 
where  Epicurus'  self  may  find  both 
art  and  luxury  combined.  We  certainly 
found  them. 

But  the  Mecca  of  our  mission  lay  still 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  northward, 
so  in  the  morning  we  pointed  for  the 
Pole  and  began  the  final  stage.  No 
discomforts  here  ;  good  cars,  fair  speed, 
and  much  to  see  b}^  the  way.  The  day 
was  a  perfect  one,  and  nature  seemed  to 
have  opened  her  treasure-box  for  our 
inspection. 

After  sundry  characteristic  growls 
Doc.  eyed  me  intently  and  finally  said, 
"  B'lieve  it's  done  you  good  already." 
I  felt  that  it  Jiad,  and  why  should  it 
not }  There  is  no  fairer  fragment  of 
the  Great  Footstool  than  this  Lauren- 
tian  country.  Tremendous  hills  of  the 
oldest  known  rock  still  bear  the  awful 
furrows  of  icy  plowshares  and  are  mir- 
rored in  crystal  lakes.  Between  them 
tumble  riotous  streams,  which  leave  the 
dusks  of  ancient  forests  to  bicker  down 
the  sunlit  vales  and  onward  to  the  level, 
forever  tattling  of  the  affairs  of  fish  and 
beast  which  haunt  their  upper  reaches. 

We  rolled  on  and  on.  An  indescriba- 
bly beautiful  prospect  opened,  and  pres- 
ently we  halted  at  Lorette,  an  Indian 
village  peopled  by  a  remnant  of  the 
once  powerful  Hurons.     These  Hurons 
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are  famous  hunters,  guides  and  trap- 
pers, and  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  ancient  art  of  their  race,  their  snow- 
shoes,  toboggans,  inoccasins  and  bead- 
work  testify.  The  scenic  gem  of  this 
section  of  the  trip  is  the  superb  Falls 
of  Lorette,  of  which  we  obtained  an  all 
too  brief  view. 

Further  on  we  crossed  the  Jacques 
Cartier,  and  enjoyed  as  we  passed  a  no- 
ble view  of  picturesque  banks,  with  the 
hurrying  river  plunging  in  white  wrath 
down  its  boulder  -  strewn  slant.  This 
is  a  salmon  river,  and  inany  a  fine  fish 
has  been  killed  in  its  waters  by  masters 
of  the  two-handed  rod. 

Lake  St.  Joseph  flashed  like  an  eight- 
mile  mirror  amid  its  forested  mountains, 
and  one  glance  at  it  told  us  why  it  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  Quebec's  elite. 
Brook  and  lake  trout  and  black  bass 
here  afford  excellent  sport,  but  we  were 
going  much  further. 

Next  came  fair  Lake  Sergent,  and 
after  it  the  beautiful  village  of  St.  Ray- 
mond, Alpine  in  its  effect.  Near  it  is 
the  home  of  the  Touridle  Fish  and  Game 
Club,  where  Canadians  and  Americans 
share  the  pleasures  of  shooting  and  tak- 
ing the  finest  of  trout. 

In  tim.e  we  found  ourselves  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  great  fish  and  game  pre- 
serves. Waters  here  swarm  with  lusty 
trout,  and  through  the  almost  unbroken 
forest  roam  caribou  and  bear,  while 
lesser  game  may  be  found  almost  any- 
where. In  this  region  some  anglers 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  record  that 
they  returned  all  trout  under  tzvo pounds 
{think  of  it !)  to  the  w^ater.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  waters  of  this  region  is 
the  Batiscan  River,  broad  and  deep  in 
places,  at  others  a  succession  of  power- 
ful rapids,  with  mountains  all  about. 
The  trout  of  this  water  rim  very  large, 
there  being  any  amount  of  two  and  three 
pounders,  and  a  few  five  pounders. 

At  a  distance  of  something  over  one 
hundred  miles  from  Quebec  we  reached 
Lake  Edward,  or  Lac-des-Grandes-Isles, 
a  magnificent  island-spangled  expanse 
of  clearest  water,  about  twenty  miles 
long.  Here  we  saw  more  natural  camp 
sites  than  there  are  campers,  and  one 
may  find  capital  trout-fishing.  About 
this  lake  and  Lakes  Kiskisink,  Lac- 
Gros-Vison  and  Bouchette  a  number  of 
sporting  clubs  have  been  established, 
and,  needless  to  say,  their  members  en- 
joy trout-fishing  unsurpassed. 


We  were  seldom  out  of  sight  of  water. 
Lakes  great  and  small,  streams  of  all 
sizes  and  all  degrees  of  beauty,  full- 
mouthed  falls  and  rollicking  rapids,  lent 
a  glorious  variety  to  the  seemingly  end- 
less succession  of  rugged  mounts  and 
richly  wooded  hills.  Near  Ouiatchouan 
station  is  a  masterpiece  of  wild  beauty, 
the  celebrated  Ouiatchouan  Falls,  where 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Bouchette,  leaps  madly  down 
a  precipice  236  feet  high.  The  name 
of  these  falls,  in  the  Montagnais  dia- 
lect, means  "  Do  you  see  the  falls 
there?"  and  those  who  <^(?  see  them 
never  forget  the  marvelous  picture 
they  present.  We  visited  them  later 
on,  and  Doc.  was  so  fascinated  by 
their  magic  that  he  growled  almost  in- 
cessantly, and  I  had  finally  to  drag  him 
from  his  perch  upon  a  mossy  boulder, 
itself  older  than  history. 

Roberval  !  and  the  end  of  the  road. 
A  few  yards  away,  the  shore  of  Lake  St. 
John,  and,  far  as  eye  could  rove,  a 
gleaming  expanse  of  rippling  water — 
the  home  of  the  ouananiche  !  Through 
the  clear  atmosphere  we  distinguished 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  opposite 
shore,  beyond  which  lay  hundreds  of 
miles  of  untrodden  wilderness,  with 
canoe  routes  everywhere,  and  vague 
trails  leading  to  broad  lakes,  which  only 
the  most  venturesome  of  explorers  have 
ever  seen.  Still  further  northward,  a 
veritable  terra  incognita ;  then  Hud- 
son's Bay.  And  beyond  that  ? — well,  we 
were  looking  toward  the  North  Pole, 
but  we  had  no  intention  of  trailing 
thither. 

We  found  Lake  St.  John — the  Pikou- 
agami  (Flat  Lake)  of  the  Indians — to 
be  an  almost  circular  sheet  of  water 
having  a  coast-line  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Much  of  its  shore  is  very 
pretty,  especially  where  the  rocks  are 
piled  in  fantastic  disorder.  Other  por- 
tions present  nice  beaches  of  the  clean- 
est sand.  The  lake  is  fed  by  a  dozen 
or  more  streams,  a  number  of  them 
being  noble  rivers.  Among  these  are 
the  Peribonca  (Curious  River),  about 
four  hundred  miles  long  ;  the  Mistas- 
sim  (River  of  the  big  rock),  three  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  nearly  two  miles 
across  at  its  mouth,  and  the  Ashuap- 
mouchouan  (River  where  they  watch 
the  moose),  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long.  These  and  lesser 
streams   flow   into   the   lake   from    the 
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north  and  northwest.  From  the  south 
flow  the  Ouiatchouan,  the  Ouiatchou- 
aniche  and  the  Metabetchouan. 

All  of  these  great  rivers  traverse 
lonely  wilds,  where  nature's  hand  has 
been  prodigal  with  the  picturesque. 
Here  and  there  they  broaden  into  lakes 
of  goodly  size,  only  to  narrow  again 
in  Titanic  gorges,  where  one  may  feel 
the  thunderous  thrill  of  all-powerful 
waters  as  they  gallop  like  wild  white 
horses  down  roaring  steeps,  or  plunge 
over  sheer  walls  with  an  ear-stunning 
tumult  which  flings  its  snowy  spume 
afar  o'er  glistening  rocks  and  glad 
green  trees. 

And  these  mighty  silver  highways 
appeal  with  irresistible  force  to  the  true 
canoer,  angler  and  sportsman.  In  the 
din  of  their  ceaseless  battles  with  the 
rocks,  in  the  roaring  and  shouting  of 
their  wild  rushing  and  reckless  leaping, 
they  forever  tell  the  story  of  grandly 
shadowed  pools  that  teem  with  heavy, 
hard  -  fighting  fish  ;  of  unmeasured 
lands,  where  only  the  Indian  molests 
the  black  bear,  moose,  caribou,'  grouse 
and  waterfowl  ;  of  calm  back-waters, 
where  mink  and  otter  play  at  will,  and 
where  the  beaver  engineers  his  dams 
and  builds  his  round-top  lodges ;  of 
silent  forests,  where  lynx,  black-cat  and 
marten  hunt  their  prey  and  nose  the 
trail  of  the  silent  trapper.  And,  in 
spite  of  falls  and  rapids,  the  city  man, 
with  guides  and  canoe,  may  follow  the 
Red  God's  clamor  from  camp  to  camp, 
from  pool  to  pool,  leaving  his  fir-boughs 
in  token  of  welcome  to  those  who,  fol- 
lowing his  trail,  fi.nd  his  signal- stick 
still  pointing  northward  with  the  tally 
of  days  in  sticks  arranged  according  to 
the  red  man's  custom. 

Wild  though  these  waters  be,  their 
greatest  obstacles  may  be  surmounted 
with  no  greater  exertion  than  will  be 
beneficial  to  a  man  who  for  perhaps 
eleven  months  of  the  twelve  is  har- 
assed by  business  worries  or  bent  over 
unsympathetic  books.  The  portages  and 
side-waters  are  known  by  the  guides, 
with  whom  the  veriest  novice  may  safe- 
ly trust  himself. 

At  Roberval  we  found  a  handsome, 
well  -  appointed,  and  thoroughly  com- 
fortable hotel,  and,  after  being  assigned 
rooms,  we  freshened  up  so  as  to  be 
in  proper  condition  for  the  testing  of 
our  chef's  resources.  That  first  meal 
proved  that  below-stairs  was  the  right 


man  in  the  right  place,  and  later,  when 
we  sought  the  broad  piazza  for  a  quiet 
smoke,  we  felt  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  first  night 
beside  old  Pikouagami !  A  full  moon 
climbed  the  blue  steep  of  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  a  trail  of  molten  silver  seemed 
to  run  from  our  feet  across  the  silent 
water  to  heaven  itself.  The  air  was 
cool  and  rich  with  the  perfume  of 
forests  which  ringed  the  nearer  view 
like  silhouettes  of  trees  with  edges  of 
flashing  metal.  To  the  southward  lay 
leagues  upon  leagues  of  billowy  wood- 
land, curving  in  superb  sweeps  of  bril- 
liant light  and  ebon  shade,  and  through 
it  all  came  the  voices  of  musical  waters 
singing  the  heart-songs  we  sportsmen 
know. 

Doc.  sat  calmly  puffing  at  his  ancient 
brier,  too  contented  even  for  growling, 
while  I  sent  thin  smoke-wreaths  drift- 
ing on  the  lazy  air  and  forgot  that  there 
ever  had  been  a  half  broken-down  man 
in  all  the  world.  There  were  other  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  close  at  hand,  but 
they  troubled  us  not  at  all.  We  were 
very  near  to  Nature,  and  we  felt  that 
her  soothing  spells  were  weaving  all 
about.  Neither  mail  nor  telegram  could 
find  us  for  days — we  were  temporarily, 
at  least,  delivered  from  our  kin  and 
friends,  and  there  be  times  in  the  lives 
of  men  when  such  a  fate  hath  redeem- 
ing features. 

At  last  to  us  came  the  courteous 
manager,  himself  an  eager  sportsman. 
He  told  us  many  pleasant  yarns  of  fish- 
ing, of  the  bear  and  moose  and  caribou, 
meanwhile  pointing  toward  different 
points  of  the  compass  to  indicate  where 
other  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders 
had  won  grand  trophies.  We  listened 
with  interest,  for  I  knew  enough  of  the 
country  to  judge  the  truth  of  his  fasci- 
nating tales,  and  I  knew  that  his  words 
had  the  genuine  ring.  But  even  such 
pleasure  may  be  over-enjoyed,  and  pres- 
ently a  snort  from  the  Doc.  and  a  crash 
of  a  falling  pipe  told  that  the  sandman 
was  creeping  near  at  hand.  "  Good- 
night, gentlemen.  The  ouananiche  and 
the  Grand  Discharge  to  morrow." 

The  Grand  Discharge  !  I  had  fancied 
that  I  should  cat-nap  through  the  night 
in  restless  anticipation  of  the  coming 
sport,  or  at  least  should  dream  of  fierce 
battles  with  gigantic  fish.  I  did  neither. 
My  sleep  was  dreamless  and  refreshing. 
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Only  once  did  I  wake,  roused  by  what 
I  imagined  to  be  the  deep  voice  of 
some  cataract,  only  to  learn  that  it  was 
Doc.  having-  a  heavenly  time. 

Of  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  Grand 
Discharge  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
speak  at  length.  A  pleasant  trip  by 
steamer  brought  us  to  a  group  of  islands 
which  looked  like  a  carefully  selected 
sample  from  the  Thousand  Islands,  or 
the  Muskoka  country.  Upon  the  largest 
of  these  isl- 
ands we  found 
a  comfortable 
hotel  and  ex- 
cellent provi- 
sions for  the 
comfort  of 
fisherm  e  n. 
This  large  isl- 
and, the  chief 
of  the  group, 
divides  the 
outflow  from 
Lake  St.  John 
into  two  chan- 
n  e  1  s,  the 
Grand  Dis- 
charge and 
the  Little  Dis- 
charge. 

These  twin 
streams, 
which  unite 
below  the  isl- 
and, are  swift 
and  beautiful 
in  their  yeasty 
commotion, 
and  are  inter- 
esting for  an- 
other reason. 
Here,  where 
all  surplus 
waters  from 
tributary  riv- 
ers leave  the 
lake,  is  the 
birthplace  of 
storied  Sague- 

nay,  that  wonderful  river  whose  gloomy 
grandeur  has  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  all  visitors.  The  waters  move 
with  an  awe-inspiring  power,  writhing, 
whirling,  eddying  in  their  wild  dash 
downward  toward  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion at  Chicoutimi.  Glistening  bubbles, 
ropes  of  snowy  spume  and  small  rafts 
of  creamy  foam,  swing  to  and  fro  in  obe- 
dience to  the  action  of  a  snarl  of  cur- 


OUIATCHOUAN   FALLS 


rents,  and  amiong  these  floating  patches 
the  ouananiche  find  their  food. 

Upon  a  good  day  you  may  see  broad 
tails  showing  and  disappearing  as  the 
fish  rise  to  secure  what  the  foam  holds 
for  them,  and  at  such  times  a  good 
"Jock  Scott "  or  a  "Silver  Doctor"  is 
no  bad  thing  to  oflier.  Hook  an  oua- 
naniche of  from  two  to  three  and 
one-half  pounds  weight  and  you  will 
find    your  work   cut  out  for  you.     He 

will  m  all  like- 
,  lihood  give 
you  an  exhi- 
bition of  high 
and  lofty 
tumbling  that 
you  will  never 
forget.  He 
may  leap  into 
your  canoe,  or 
over  it — they 
have  been 
known  to  do 
this — and  you 
may  stake 
your  dearest- 
prized  tackle 
that  he  will 
leap  and  fight 
until  the  last 
gasp.  Doc. 
will  never  get 
entirely  over 
his  first  ex- 
perience. 

I  was  fool- 
ing with  the 
net  on  a  rock 
when  he  made 
his  first  cast. 
He  got  his 
flies  out  nicely 
and  before  he 
expected  any- 
thing he  was 
fast  to  a  fair- 
sized  fish. 
After  one 
fierce  rush  the 
ouananiche  flung  itself  into  the  air,  then 
darted  down-stream  in  a  fashion  that 
made  Doc.  gasp  in  amazement.  He  did 
not  know  his  game  Trained  in  that 
cold,  swift  water,  the  bright-mailed 
acrobat  scorned  the  restraint  of  nervous 
hands.  The  slack  line  came  back  in 
coils,  and  I  am  afraid  Doc.  swore — a 
trifle. 

Some  time  later  he  hooked  a  larger 
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fish,  which  also  broke  away,  and  I  sat  better  of  liis  skill  and  carefully  chosen 
and  laughed,  for  Doc.  had  repeatedly  de-  tackle.  Later  on,  when  a  third  fish 
clared  that  no  ouananiche  could  get  the     leaped   very   high,  and   actually  broke 
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away  while  in  the  air,  I  nearly  choked, 
nor  was  my  merriment  checked  when 
Doc.  roared : 

"  Yes,  yon — you — yon  sit  and  laugh — 
confound  you  !  I'll  get  one  yet.  Gi'me 
the  North  Pole  and  a  clothes-rope,  and 
I'll  yank  out  the  whole  lot  of  them  !  " 

Poor  Doc,  when  he  did  at  last  bring 
a  tidy  specimen  to  net,  he  was  dripping 
with  perspiration  and  trembling  with 
excitement,  for  the  battle  had  been  fierce 
and  protracted.  When  at  last  we  got 
rid  of  the  long  agony  of  hope  deferred, 
we  examined  our  prize,  and  only  an  ex- 
pert could  have  distinguished  it  from  a 
small   salmon.     For   days  we   lingered 


It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  attempt 
a  detailed  description  of  this  wonderful 
country  ;  that,  in  a  paper  of  this  nature, 
would  be  an  impossibility.  I  mjcrely 
desire  to  point  the  way  to  a  land  worth 
seeing,  where  the  scenery,  game  and 
fish  are  as  described,  and  where  ex- 
penses are  light,  and  the  pleasure  prac- 
tically -unlimited.  To  those  who  desire 
fuller  information  about  the  fish  and 
game  of  this  district,  I  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  a  careful  perusal  of  that 
new  and  excellent  work,  "  The  Ouana- 
niche  and  Its  Canadian  Environments  " 
(published  by  Harper  &  Bros.),  from 
the  gifted  pen  of  E.  D.  T.  Chambers,  an 
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beside  the  leaping  water  and  struggled 
with  its  leaping  fish,  but  one  capture 
was  much  like  another,  while  the  numer- 
ous escapes  all  bore  a  strong  family  like- 
ness. Finally  our  leave  expired,  and 
after  a  short  trip  by  rail  to  Chicoutimi, 
we  took  steamer  for  Quebec.  The 
solem.n  grandeur  of  Saguenay  held  us 
spellbound  till  the  good  ship  slipped  be- 
tween those  frowning  sisters.  Eternity 
and  Trinity,  and  thrust  her  sharp  fore- 
foot into  the  mighty  sweep  of  old  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  trip  from  Lake  St.  John  to  Chi- 
coutimi can  be  made  by  canoe,  but  only 
when  the  water  is  right  and  when 
trained  hands  have  the  paddles. 


author  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  ouana- 
niche  as  well  as  I  know  the  feel  of  a  rod. 
In  conclusion.  There  are  rumors 
concerningtheformation  of  a  club  to  con- 
trol a  vast  tract  (30,000  square  miles)  of 
this  favored  region.  The  club,  if  formed, 
will  not  mean  a  monopoly  by  a  few  fa- 
vored ones  of  the  sport  of  the  many.  It 
is  planned  upon  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive lines,  something  in  the  spirit  of  "  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people."  It  really 
means  the  proper  protection  of  game  and 
fish  for  the  future  benefit  of  all  who 
choose  to  visit  the  lovely  scenes  so  long 
lost  in  the  wilds  which  hide  behind 
their  everlasting  barriers  of  Laurentian 
rock. 
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rum  Hm\/  yachts 


THe  YEAI 


BY    A.    J.    KENEALY. 


THE  steam  pleasure  fleet  of  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  late 
war,  though  happily  not  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  it  was  depleted  by  Uncle 
Sam,  and  an  important  aid  it  was  in  the 
national  crisis.  The  removal  of  so  many 
of  the  largest  and  fleetest  yachts  from 
the  ranks  of  pleasure  has  made  much 
activity  in  shipbuilders'  yards,  and  the 
cheerful  tap  on  the  rivets  has  enlivened 
many  a  seaport  long  unfamiliar  with 
the  sound.  Then,  too,  there  is  general 
prosperity  in  the  air,  and  when  things 
are  financially  prosperous  the  well-to-do 
American  who  dwells  near  navigable 
salt  or  fresh  water  feels  that  he  must  go 
yachting.  So  he  straightway  buys  or 
builds  a  craft  if  he  does  not  already 
possess  one,  while  if  he  is  a  yacht  owner 
he  hauls  the  old  boat  out  and  equips 
her,    trig    and 


the 
the 


trim,  for 
joys  of 
season. 

The  present 
year  has  wit- 
nessed quite  a 
well-  marked 
revival  in  the 
yacht-building 
industry,  not 


MR.    RICHARD    STEVENS 


only  in  large  steam  vessels  to  take  the 
place  of  those  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  in  the  smaller  fry,  propelled 
by  sail  or  motor,  in  which  a  man  of 
moderate  means  may  indulge  his  nau- 
tical propensities  at  reasonable  cost. 

This  year  promises  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  successful  in  contests,  too,  since 
the  pastime  was  introduced  in  organized 
shape  by  Commodore  Stevens  in  1844; 
and  the  position  yachting  occupies  as 
compared  with  that  period  could  not  be 
better  emphasized  than  by  the  contrast 
between  Gimcrack,  the  first  flagship  of 
the  NewYork  Yacht  Club,  owned  by  Com- 
modore Stevens,  and  the  new  flagship 
Corsair,  owned  by  Commodore  Pierpont 
Morgan,  which,  as  I  write,  is  being  fitted 
with  her  machinery  at  Hoboken,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Stevens  mansion  stands.     It  is   hoped 

that  she  will  be 
in  commission 
afewdays  after 
these  remarks 
are  printed  in 
Outing,  and 
those  who  have 
an  opportunity" 
of  seeing  her 
in  all  the  pride 
of  her  panoply. 
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with  her  seagoing  finery  attached,  will 
I  think  agree  with  me  that  she  is  a 
worthy  flagship  for  the  Club.  Gini- 
crack,  though  a  saucy  little  bucket, 
would  look  as  insignificant  alongside  of 
her  as  a  Jamaica  bumboat  at  the  gang- 
way of  the  battleship  Oregon. 

I  think  I  would  endure  all  the  annoy- 
ances inseparable  from  the  lot  of  a 
millionaire  just  for  the  joy  of  calling  the 
Corsair  mine.  I  am  not  envious  in  the 
least,  as  a  rule,  but  there  is  something 
about  the  "yachty  "  look  of  the  hand- 
some vessel  that  makes  me  covet  her 
and  want  to  steal  her  in  spite  of  certain 
scriptural  injunctions  to  the  contrary. 
I  know  it  is  sinful,  but  I  can't  help  it. 

A  description  of  Corsair  has  already 
been  given  in  Outing,  but  the  bald  di- 
mensions of  a  yacht,  giving  details  of 
materials,  convey  no  idea  of  a  vessel's 
beauties.  Like  a  gorgeous  sunset  a  fine 
yacht  must  be  seen  to  be  properly  ap- 
preciated. Her  picture  connot  be  ap- 
propriately painted  in  words  no  matter 
how  brilliant  the  writer.  There  are 
certain  subtleties  which  can  be  seen 
only,  and  not  adequately  expressed. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  sees  the  Cor- 
sair from  the  deck  of  his  steam  yacht 
Erin,  he  will  frankly  admit  that  the 
Americans  know  how  to  build  steam 
yachts.  He  may,  however,  find  some 
consolation  in  the  circumstance  that  her 
grace  and  beauty  are  owing  to  the  artis- 
tic eye  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  for 
Mr.  Beavor  Webb,  her  designer,  is  also 
an  Irishman. 

A  few  days  before  this  story  was 
written  there  came  into  the  port  of  New 
York  the  fine,  new,  steam  yacht  Aphro- 
dite, built  at  Bath,  Me.,  for  Col.  Oliver 
H.  Payne.  This  vessel  was  designed 
for  sturdy,  deep-sea  cruising  and  not  for 
mere  showy  flaunting  about  the  coast 
in  stilly  summer  seas.  When  one  is 
told  that  a  cruise  in  her  round  Cape 
Horn  is  one  of  her  owner's  intentions 
he  can  well  understand  what  her  mass- 
iveness  means.  A  high,  flaring  bow 
ensures  comparative  dryness  forward  ; 
bilge  keels,  24  inches  deep  and  140  feet 
long,  will  doubtless  give  her  sufficient 
stability  in  a  seaway  and  prevent  her 
from  excessive  rolling,  while  a  noble 
freeboard  will  keep  the  water  off  her 
decks  and  make  her  as  buoyant  as  a 
tightly  corked  empty  bottle.   ^ 

The  Aphrodite  is  a  big  vessel  built  of 
steel,  303  feet  over  all,  with  35  feet  beam 


and  16  feet  draught.  Her  hull  is  divided 
into  15  water-tight  compartments  with 
9  athwartship  steel  bulkheads.  Her 
decks  are  of  steel  covered  with  yellow 
pine  planks.  She  has  a  deck-house  of 
steel  160  feet  long,  but  this  is  sheathed 
with  polished  mahogany.  Below  she  is 
luxuriously  fitted  up.  Her  machinery 
is  exceptionally  powerful,  being  capable 
of  driving  her  at  a  speed  of  18  knots  an 
hour  under  forced  draught.  This  was 
demonstrated  on  her  trial  trip.  Under 
natural  draught  she  goes  16^  knots 
with  ease.  Should  any  mishap  befall 
her  engines  she  has  sufficient  sail  area 
to  banish  all  alarm.  She  is  rigged  as  a 
bark  and  carries  17,000  square  feet  of 
duck.  She  is  in  every  way  an  admi- 
rable deep-sea  cruiser  and  reflects  credit 
on  Mr.  Charles  R.  Hanscom,  who  de- 
signed her,  and  on  the  firm  that  built 
her.  Criticasters  have  raised  the  objec- 
tion that  she  is  not  so  beautiful  as  her 
name  would  imply — nothing  about  her 
to  suggest  the  goddess  Venus,  born  of 
the  sea.  This  may  be  true  in  a  certain 
sense,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
an  oak  and  a  palm  are  both  beautiful 
though  their  styles  may  be  different. 

Another  seagoingcraftof  noble  propor- 
tions is  the  auxiliary  brigantine-rigged 
vessel  now  well  under  way  in  the  Rob- 
ins yard  in  the  Erie  Basin.  She  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Crane  for 
Messrs.  D.  W.  and  Arthur  Curtis  James, 
who  did  so  inuch  cruising  in  the  famous 
schooner  Coronet.  She  will  be  160  feet 
over  all,  130  feet  on  the  water-line,  beam 
26  feet  9  inches,  with  14  feet  draught. 
Like  Aphrodite  she  is  intended  for  deep- 
water  work  and  when  completed  will  be 
fit  to  navigate  the  globe.  She  is  divided 
into  six  water-tight  compartments.  Her 
owners,  who  are  capital  seamen,  will 
rely  principally  upon  sail  as  a  motive 
power,  using  steam  only  when  neces- 
sary. Her  sail  spread,  exclusive  of  fly- 
ing kites,  is  13,000  square  feet.  This,  in 
all  probability,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
trifle  more  than  she  will  be  able  to  carry. 
The  machinery  is  compactly  stowed 
away.  It  consists  of  two  water-tube 
boilers,  triple  expansion  engines,  with 
three  cylinders,  9  inches,  14  inches  and 
23  inches  in  diameter,  with  18-inch  stroke. 
The  propeller  is  of  the  feathering  vari- 
ety, and  the  smokestack  is  telescopic  so 
that  when  under  canvas  nobody  would 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  "tea-kettle." 
The  deck-house  is  erected  between  the 
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masts  and  occupies  nearly  all  the  space 
longitudinally.  In  this  is  the  dining 
saloon.  The  craft  has  a  topgallant  fore- 
castle and  a  poop  deck.  The  crew's 
quarters  are  forward.  Below  decks  the 
quarters  are  commodious  and  the  space 
is  admirably  utilized.  There  is  no  gin- 
gerbread work  in  the  vessel,  everything 
being  neat  and  in  good  taste.  vShe  will 
be  christened  Aloha. 

Mr.  Arthur  Curtis  James,  who  is  a 
good  navigator  and  seaman,  will  com- 
mand the  yacht,  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  some  time  next  month. 

Another  strictly  deep-water  cruiser  is 
a  vessel  now  in  course  of  construction 
at  Lewis  Nixon's  shipyard,  at  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.J.,  for  Mr.  J.Harvey  Ladew.  The 
craft,  which  has  not  yet  been  named, 
has  a  hull  of  similar  design  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  steamship 
Pathfinder.^  built  at  the  same  yard.  Mr. 
Ladew  used  to  own  the- steam-yacht 
Columbia^  a  remarkably  fast 
boat,  rechristened  Wasp  when 
bought  by  the  Government 
last  spring.  The  new  craft 
doesn't  look  nearly  so  slim  or 
fairylike  as  the  Cobtmbia,  but 
she  wnll  be  a  stout,  service- 
able, seagoing  craft,  with  a 
brigantine  rig  and  canvas 
enough  to  drive  her  at  an 
eight-knot  gait  in  a  whole-sail 
breeze.  The  vessel  is  of  steel, 
extra  strong,  with  double  decks,  and  a 
bunker  capacity  of  250  tons,  with  which 
she  may  steam  6,000  knots,  or  even 
further  at  a  pinch,  without  recoaling. 

Her  dimensions  are  200  feet  over  all, 
165  feet  on  the  water-line,  -^t^  feet  6 
inches  beam,  and  a  draught  of  11  feet. 
Her  machinery  is  constructed  with  a 
view  to  bad  weather.  She  has  two 
Scotch  boilers,  each  i  r  feet  in  diameter, 
and  1 1  feet  long,  which  will  supply  steam 
at  a  pressure  of  170  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  to  a  triple  expansion  engine  with 
cylinders  of  18,  27  and  45  inches  diame- 
ter, with  a  stroke  of  28  inches.  It  is 
estimated  that  she  will  be  able  to  go  12 
or  13  knots  an  hour,  and  maintain  that 
rate  of  speed  as  long  as  her  coal  lasts. 

The  yacht  is  fitted  with  living  quar- 
ters on  both  the  main  and  the  berth 
deck.  There  are  five  suites,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  sitting  room,  bedroom  and 
bath.  There  are  a  large  saloon  16  by  32 
feet,  a  dining-room  18  by  30  feet,  and  a 
large  stateroom  14  by  24  feet.     On  the 


berth  deck  aft,  there  are  staterooms  for 
eight  guests. 

After  the  international  races  are  over 
next  October,  Mr.  Ladew  will  start  on 
a  cruise  round  the  world.  The  yacht 
can  accommodate  a  party  of  twenty- 
four  with  ease.  The  PatJifinder  was 
built  for  service  in  Alaskan  waters,  and 
for  that  reason  her  scantling  is  strong. 
Mr.  Ladew's  yacht  has  been  built  of 
equal  strength.  She  will  cost  more 
than  $200,000. 

It  was  the  late  Lady  Brassey  who  did 
so  much  to  popularize  deep-water  yacht- 
ing, but  she  would  be  surprised  if  she 
could  only  know  what  an  immense  in- 
fluence her  charming  stories  of  cruises 
in  the  Sunbeam  have  exerted  on  Ameri- 
can yachtswomen  and  yachtsmen. 

The  popularity  of  the  auxiliary  steam 
yacht  is  shown  by  the  number  of  new 
craft  building,  and  by  the  conversion  of 
"  old-timers  "  into  auxiliaries  by  fitting 
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theiTL  with  some  sort  of  motor  with 
which  they  can  rise  superior  to  the  dis- 
mal fate  inseparable  from  a  dead  calm. 
A  man  can  stand  a  stiff  breeze  right  in 
his  teeth.  In  fact  he  thoroughly  enjoys 
it,  as  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  weatherly  qualities  of  his  craft,  and 
to  enjoy  a  rattling  thresh  to  windward. 
But  the  depressing  effects  of  a  calm 
make  his  heart  sick.  There  is  no  more 
disagreeable  sound  at  sea  than  the  creak 
of  the  blocks  and  the  flap  and  the  slat 
of  sails,  as  with  no  breeze  to  steady  her 
the  vessel  wallows  and  plunges  on  the 
heaving  ocean.  Any  old  sailor  will  tell 
you  that  he  prefers  a  howling  gale  off 
one  of  the  stormy  capes,  with  all  the  ac- 
companying disagreeable  incidents  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  to  the  weather,  met 
with  generally  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
known  as  the  "doldrums."  The  sun 
streams  down  in  blinding  rays  on  the 
deck  ;  the  pitch  boils  and  bubbles  in  the 
seams  ;  the  yards  are  trimmed  to  every 
faint  breath  of  air  that  seems  to  promise 
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a  breeze  ;  there  is  nothing-  but  back- 
ing and  filling  and  box-hauling,  until 
the  sweat-soaked  mariner,  with  hands 
chafed  with  pulling  and  hauling  on 
sheets  and  braces,  realizes  what  a  tarna- 
tion fool  he  was  to  go  to  sea  in  a  "  wind- 
jammer," instead  of  a  nice  steamship, 
which  is  never  becalmed  except  when 
her  machinery  happens  to  get  disabled. 
But  the  moment  the  vessel  crosses  the 
belt  of  calms  and  "  bald  spots,"  and  gets 
within  the  magical  influence  of  the 
glorious  trade-winds,  with  white  fleecy 
clouds  sailing  across  a  beautiful  blue 
sky  and  the  azure  sea  capped  with 
foaming  crests,  with  dolphins  sporting 
across  the  bows  and  flying-fish  scurry- 


water,  whose  surface  no  breeze  ruffled, 
and  in  which  a  little  fleet  of  Larchmont 
yachts  were  suffering  the  tortures  of  the 
becalmed,  praying  for  wind,  scratching 
the  mast,  cursing  the  calm,  and  mean- 
while consuming  stores  in  excess  of  even 
the  needs  of  the  occasion,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  appeasing  the  clerk  of  the 
weather. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  auxili- 
ary vessel  is  growing  in  favor.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  a  New  York  yachts- 
man clapped  a  boiler  and  engine  into 
the  fine  old  schooner  Hildegarde.,  which 
used  to  belong  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr. 
George  Gould.      The  result  was  satis- 
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ing  away  from  the  voracious  bonitos, 
why,  then  he  will  thank  his  stars  that 
he  is  aboard  a  sailing  vessel  and  away 
from  the  smoke  and  the  smell  and  the 
monotonous  throbbing  of  marine  boilers 
and  engines. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  an  auxiliary 
motor  is  an  excellent  device  for  bridg- 
ing over  that  distressing  interval  of 
calm  that  frequently  separates  two  ex- 
hilarating breezes  —  notably  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  There  I  have  seen  vessels 
bound  to  the  eastward,  going  down  the 
Connecticut  coast,  impelled  by  a  nice 
breeze  off  the  land,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  westward  bound  fleet  was  hug- 
ging the  Long  Island  shore,  and  making 
good  progress  with  a  wind  of  some  pre- 
tensions. Between  these  two  divisions, 
however,  was  a  long  and  thick  streak  of 


factory,  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  many  owners  of  small  yachts.  This 
season  the  grand  old  schooner  Palmer, 
which  for  many  years  proudly  carried 
the  private  signal  of  Mr.  Rutherford 
Stuyvesant,  will  appear  with  a  smoke- 
stack and  an  engine  capable  of  driving 
her  at  an  eight-knot  gait.  Mr.  Stuyve- 
sant used  to  be  an  earnest  devotee  of 
sails  alone,  but  he  has  now  realized  the 
advantages  of  the  auxiliary  type.  His 
splendid  v&ssol,  Arcturjis,  carries  a  large 
sail  spread,  and  also  a  powerful  boiler 
and  engine.  Such  has  been  the  marvel- 
ous progress  in  the  engineer's  art  that 
machinery  takes  up  only  a  fraction  of 
the  space  it  used  to  do,  so  that  the  in- 
stallation of  an  auxiliary  plant  in  a  ves- 
sel does  not  very  greatly  encroach  upon 
the  living  quarters  of  the  owner. 
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Following  the  example  of  the  H'ilde- 
gardc,  the  new  owner  of  the  Palmer  will 
depend  principally  on  sails  for  his  mo- 
tive power,  but  in  the  event  of  the  wind 
falling  light  he  will  be  able  to  make 
port  in  good  season.  This  to  a  business 
inan  is  sometimes  of  vast  importance. 

The  schooner  Halcyon,  though  not  so 
celebrated  as  the  Palmer,  nevertheless 
'  has  a  certain  fame  that  will  ever  cling 
to  her.  She  is  the  craft  in  which  Gen- 
eral Paine,  of  Boston,  conducted  so 
many  scientific  experiments  in  the  way 
of  trim  and  tuning  up,  with  the  result 
of  converting  quite  a  slow  old  coach  into 
a    rather    speedy  vessel.     Mr.    George 


Work,  who  recently  purchased  her,  will 
convert  her  into  an  auxiliary.  She 
is  a  rooiny,  comfortable  craft,  and  is 
thoroughly  fit  for  suminer  criiising. 
There  is  quite  a  fleet  of  these  old-timers 
now  hopelessly  outclassed  so  far  as  rac- 
ing speed  is  concerned,  which,  if  fitted 
with  what  shell  -  backs  call  a  "  tea- 
kettle," might  afford  lots  of  pleasure 
to  yachting  fogies  whose  racing  days 
are  over,  but  who  still  have  a  liking  for 
the  fragrant  breath  of  the  ocean  and 
always  think  it  fresher  and  spicier  and 
more  abounding  in  health-giving  ozone 
when  it  is  inhaled  off  soundings. 

The    modern    steam  yacht  is  almost 
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essential  to  the  down-to-date  man  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  Yet  the  pastime  of 
steam  yachting  may  be  said  to  have 
become  popular  only  during  the  last 
decade.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast  there 
has  been  built  a  great  fleet  of  steam 
pleasure  craft  of  moderate  size,  which 
give  much  enjoyment  and  healthy  rec- 
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reation  to  their  owners  and  guests. 
These  small  vessels  have  now  been  per- 
fected so  that  comfortable  cruising  may 
be  had  aboard  of  them  at  moderate  cost. 
So  far  as  the  machinery  is  concerned, 
the  saving  in  fuel  has  been  great  as  com- 
pared with  the  costly  consumption  of 
coal  in  vessels  of  the  old  type.  Smell, 
smut,  smoke  and  vibration,  which  used 
to  be  serious  drawbacks,  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Then,  again,  ingenious  naval  archi- 
tects have  utilized  every  fragment  of 
space  at  their  disposal,  and  have  given 
much  attention  to  ventilation,  plumbing 
and  all  other  sanitary  safeguards.  Thus 
the  steam  yacht  of  to-day  is  luxurious  as 
a  lady's  boudoir.  Ice-making  machines, 
electric-light  plants,  spacious  refrigera- 
tors and  other  scientific  devices  for  en- 
hancing the  pleasure  of  existence  have 
made  life  afloat  far  more  agreeable  than 
it  is  ashore.  To  that  reason  is  owing 
the  growth  of  the  American  steam - 
yacht  fleet,  both  on  salt  and  fresh  water. 

Surprising  also  is  the  increasing  popu  - 
larity  of  the  launch  propelled  by  the 
numerous  admirable  motors  now  on  the 
market,  each  of  which  seems  to  have 
some  special  quality  as  recommendation. 
It  seems  not  altogether  improbable  that 
they  will  soon  be  as  plentiful  on  the 
water  as  the  bicycle  is  ubiquitous  ashore. 

There  is  great  activity  at  the  works 
of  the  Gas-Engine  and  Power  Company 
and  Seabury  Company  (Consolidated), 
Morris  Heights,  where  a  large  force  of 
men  are  engaged  on  nearly  a  hundred 


vessels,  from  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Bailey  of  6,000  horse-power  and  a  speed 
of  30  knots,  to  a  tiny  naphtha  launch. 
The  vessel  which  takes  the  yachtsman's 
eye  and  charms  him  at  the  first  glance 
by  her  beauty  is  the  large  steam  yacht 
Kanaivha  which  the  firm  is  building  for 
Mr.  John  P.  Duncan,  to  replace  the  old 
vessel  of  the  same  name  which 
was  purchased  from  Mr.  Dun- 
can by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  war  purposes. 

The  new  craft  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  old,  her 
dimensions  being  227  feet 
over  all,  192  feet  on  the  load 
water-line,  with  24  feet  beam 
and  15  feet  depth.  She  will 
draw  only  10  feet  of  water, 
which  is  the  ideal  draught  fol 
a  coastwise  cruising  yacht, 
making  it  possible  for  her  to 
enter  almost  every  harbor  frequented 
by  yachtsmen.  The  vessel  has  twin 
screws  propelled  by  two  triple  expan- 
sion engines,  the  cylinders  being  14,  24 
and  42  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke 
of  24  inches.  It  is  expected  that  she 
will  make  more  than  20  miles  an  hour 
under  natural  draught.  The  Kanawha 
will  be  rigged  as  a  three  -  masted 
schooner  and  fitted  with  all  the  latest 
scientific  appliances. 

Well  under  way  at  the  same  yard  is  a 
twin-screw  steam  yacht  for  Mr,  Louis 
Bossert,  of  Brooklyn.  She  will  be  chris- 
tened Alayita,  is  of  composite  construc- 
tion, 135  feet  over  all,  iii  feet  on  the 
load  water-line,  with  a  beam  of  16  feet, 
a  depth  of  9  feet  6  inches  and  a  draught 
of  6  feet  6  inches.  This  type  of  yacht  is 
very  popular,  there  being  quite  a  fleet 
of  vessels  of  similar  dimensions  which 
the  firm  has  turned  out.  They  are  of 
good  shape,  well  put  together,  and  quite 
fast.  Mayita  will  be  fitted  with  Sea- 
bury  boilers  and  triple  expansion  en- 
gines, and  will  be  rigged  as  a  two- 
masted  schooner. 

A  boat  of  similar  type  is  the  Aria^ 
ordered  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Blake,  of 
Bangor,  Me.  Her  dimensions  are  145 
feet  over  all,  117  feet  on  the  load  water- 
line,  with  17  feet  beam,  10  feet  depth, 
and  7  feet  draught  of  water.  Speed 
and  seagoing  ability  are  the  combined 
qualities  aimed  at  in  this  vessel,  which 
will  be  rigged  similarly  to  Mayita. 

The  largest  naphtha  yacht  in  existence 
is  also  being  built.     She  is  80  feet  long 
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and  will  be  propelled  by  twin  screws. 
This  shows  the  advance  of  the  naphtha 
craft,  the  first  vessel  of  the  type  being  a 
ten-foot  craft. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  give 
even  casual  mention  to  the  squadron 
of  launches,  steam  and  naphtha,  auxil- 
iaries, tenders  and  other  boats  which 
are  fast  being  prepared  for  launching  by 
this  firm. 

Mr.  J.  Rogers  Maxwell,  who  has  taken 
his  pleasure  in  sailing  craft  ever  since 
he  was  a  small  boy,  has  succumbed  to  the 
fascination  of  the  "  kettle,"  and  this 
year  will  be  seen  in  a  handsome  steam 
yacht  which  his  trusty  ally,  Mr.  Win- 
tringham,  has  designed  for  him,  and 
which  is  being  built  by  Pusey  &  Jones, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.  She  is  146  feet 
over  all,  117  feet  on  the  load  water-line, 
with  a  beam  of  18  feet  6  inches,  a 
depth  of  II  feet  2  inches,  and  7  feet 
3  inches  draught.  This  vessel  is  in- 
tended principally  for  cruising  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  She  will  be  called  Kis- 
met. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  friends,  who  are  aware 
of  his  devotion  to  sailing  craft,  will  be 
much  surprised  if  he  can  refrain  from 
indulging  in  his  favorite  recreation. 
They  expect  to  see  him  spend  much  of 
his  spare  time  in  the  30-foot  knockabout 
being  built  for  his  eldest  son  by  the 
Greenport  Basin  and  Construction  Co., 
from  a  design  by  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Crane. 
This  type  of  craft,  intended  for  cruis- 
ing and  class  racing,  is  very  popular  in 
Eastern  waters.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  there  is  good  accom- 
modation for  such  restricted  dimen- 
sions. The  sail  plan  is  quite  moderate. 

At  Roach's  yard,  Chester,  Pa.,  a 
fine  steam  yacht  is  being  built  for 
Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins.  She  is  of 
steel,  and  will  be  christened  Idalia. 
Her  dimensions  are  176  feet  over  all, 
146  feet  on  the  water-line,  21  feet 
6  inches  beam,  13  feet  deep  and  10 
feet  draught.  Her  machinery  con- 
sists of  four  water  -  tube  boilers, 
and  a  triple  expansion  engine 
with  four  cylinders,  12^  inches,  20 
inches,  and  two  of  22^  inches  diame- 
ter, with  18  inches  stroke.  She  is  ex- 
pected to  develop  a  speed  of  17  knots. 
She  has  two  deck-houses,  the  forward 
one  containing  a  dining-room  and  pan- 
try, and  the  after  one  a  smoking-room, 
buffet  and  deck  saloon.  From  this  a 
companionway  leads  below  to  the  main 


saloon,  which  is  spacious.  The  interior 
arrangements  are  luxurious.  The  ves- 
sel was  designed  by  Messrs.  Gardner  & 
Cox  to  take  the  place  of  the  Illa^varra, 
which  Mr.  Tompkins  sold  to  the  Gov- 
ernment last  year. 

At  Roach's  yard  is  also  being  built, 
from  plans  by  the  same  naval  archi- 
tects, the  steel  steam  yacht  Aileen  for 
Mr.  Richard  Stevens,  of  Hoboken.  She 
is  122  feet  long  on  the  keel,  with  20  feet 
beam,  and  a  depth  of  12  feet  6  inches. 
She  has  triple  expansion  engines,  the 
cylinders  of  which  are  10,  16  and  25 
inches  in  diameter,  with  16-inch  stroke. 
The  engines  will  be  driven  by  two  water- 
tube  boilers. 

At  Roach's  there  is  also  building,  for 
Mr.  J.  Gardner  Cassatt,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  large  steam  yacht  Eugenia  to  re- 
place the  boat  of  the  same  name  which 
was  bought  by  the  Government  and  re- 
christened  Siren.  The  new  craft  is  140 
feet  on  the  water-line,  with  21  feet 
beam,  13  feet  g  inches  depth,  and  200 
tons  gross  burden.  She  is  of  steel,  and 
will  be  a  regular  floating  boudoir  of 
luxury. 

At  Neafie  &  Levy's  yard,  Philadel- 
phia, a  new  JosepJiine  is  being  built  to 
replace  the  old  craft  of  the  same  name, 
but  now  called  Vixen,  which  Mr.  P.  A. 
Widener  sold  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  craft 
is  257  feet  over  all,  216  feet  on  the  water- 
line,  30  feet  3  inches  beam,  19  feet  6 
inches  depth,  and  14  feet  6  inches 
draught  of  water. 


§$^-) 


J.    HARVEY    LADEW'S    DEEP-SEA    CRUISER. 

It  is  imposssble,  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  of  this  kind,  to  give  more 
than  a  few  hints  concerning  the  fleet  of 
new  vessels,  but  it  may  be  said  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  the  club  in  which  each  of 
the  vessels  mentioned  is  enrolled  has 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  craft  that 
will  so  soon  fly  its  burgee. 

With  regard  to  the  outlook  of  the  sea- 
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son's  sport  in  Great  Britain,  our  spright- 
ly contemporary,  The  Yachtsman,  has 
the  following  interesting  editorial  re- 
marks relating  inter  alia  to  another 
American-owned  boat :  "  There  is  every 
prospect  of  1899  being  a  most  notable 
year  in  the  history  of  yachting,  for,  be- 
sides the  splash  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  it  wall 
witness  the 
launch  of  the 
largest  sailing 
yacht  and  also 
the  largest  steam 
yacht  ever  built 
for  private  indi- 
viduals. Both 
these  vessels  are 
of  Mr.  G.L.Wat- 
son's design,  and 
of  the  two,  per- 
haps the  steamer 
will  attract  the 
more  attention, 
for  she  differs  in 
many  ways  from 
the  usual  run  of 
pleasure  vessels. 

"This  new  yacht  is  to  be  built  to 
the  order  of  Mr.  J,  Gordon  Bennett,  at 
Dumbarton,  by  Messrs.  Denny,  and  she 
will  be  some  ten  feet  longer  than  May- 
Jiower,  but  considerably  broader.  It  is 
stated  that  she  is  to  be  the  fastest 
steam  yacht  in  the  world,  and,  judging 
from  her  ownership,  we  believe  this  is 
more  than  probable.  But  her  chief  dis- 
tinction will  be  her  remarkable  appear- 
ance. Our  Clyde  correspondent  informs 
us  that  he  knows,  as  an  actual  fact,  that 
the  new  vessel  will  have  a  straight  stem 
and  only  one  mast.  The  position  of  this 
mast  is  also  uncommon  ;  it  is  to  be 
placed  abaft  the  funnel. 

"  The  result,  we  should  say,  will  be  a 
craft  of  very  piratical  appearance,  for 
nowadays  we  associate  these  outward 
and  visible  signs  with  quick-firing  guns, 
stores  of  cordite  and  other  unpleasant 
commodities.     What   part   the  Spanish 
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war  has  played  in  forming  Mr.  Bennett's 
taste  we  are  of  course  unable  to  say; 
but  it  appears  certain  that  the  new  yacht 
gives  expression  to  the  same  feeling  of 
emulation  which  prompted  our  fore- 
fathers to  build  their  yachts  on  the  pre- 
vailing man-o'-war  type  of  the  day. 
"  Mr.  Bennett's  yacht  will  be  distinctly 
progressive;  but 
it  appears  that 
the  other  not- 
able vessel — Mr. 
James  Coats's 
schooner  —  is 
rather  the  re- 
verse. In  appear- 
ance she  is  more 
old  -  fashioned 
than  her  prede- 
cessor. Rainbow, 
and  it  is  whis- 
pered that  Mr. 
Watson  has  em- 
bodied his  ad- 
miration for  the 
famous  oldChina 
clippers  in  his  de- 
sign. 

"  The  building  of  Rainbow  and  Mr. 
Coats's  new  ship  puts  an  end  to  the  idea 
that  steam  will  ever  entirely  supersede 
sail  in  yachts.  The  development  of 
steam  propulsion  has  been  enormous 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  whilst  that 
of  sailing  yachts  has  practically  stood 
still.  Of  course  various  measurement 
rules  have  produced  different  types  to 
suit  each,  and  each  has  taught  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  design;  but,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  bona- fide  cruis- 
er built  to-day  is  very  much  the  same 
as  what  was  turned  out  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  therefore  a  most  healthy  sign 
that  men  should  be  found  who  still  pre- 
fer the  large  sailing  yacht  to  the  palatial 
kettle.  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  true  sailor 
to  prefer  canvas  to  steam,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  steam  as  exemplified 
in  such  a  yacht  as  Mayflower  might 
pervert  even  the  most  enthusiastic  salt." 


J.    ROGERS    MAXWELL,    JR.'s,    KNOCKABOUT. 


AT  ANGERS  the  Hotel  du  Cheval 
Blanc  is  our  abiding  place,  a 
most  excellent  inn,  the  oldest  in 
France  to-day,  on  the  same 
ground,  though  not  the  same  building, 
as  it  was  in  15 14.  Our  host  is  glad 
to  see  us,  and  when  we  have  conversed 
with  him  about  dinner  and  the  contents 
of  the  cellar,  he  warms  up  considerably, 
gives  orders  to  the  waiters  that  we  shall 
have  certain  delicacies,  and  that  every- 
thing must  be  just  right ;  then  he  shows 
us  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  are  copied 
the  words  of  praise  which  Mr.  Henry 
James  wrote  of  the  inn.  The  landlord 
is  very  proud  of  this,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  if  Mr.  James  returns 
there  he  will  get  a  capital  bottle  of  wine 
for  nothing.  We  pay  for  it.  The  din- 
ner is  delicious,  the  servants  are  old  and 
confidential,  attentive  and  interested, 
more  like  the  old  familv  servants  one 
reads  of 

Somebody  has  found  a  real  bicycle 
expert  here.  He  has  wheels  for  sale, 
American  wheels,  and  will  put  on  a 
brand-new  tire  of  his  own,  an  unpunc- 
turable  tire,  garanti  sur  facture,  for 
forty  francs.  To  this  swindle  Lady 
Augusta  submits.  Pa  is  rich,  and  Ma 
doesn't  care.  The  factiire  reads  that 
the  agents  in  Paris  are  bound  to  replace 
the  tire  with  a  new  one  if  it  ever  punc- 
tures. Nous  verrons.  It  is  here  that 
we  discover  the  flirtation  going  on  be- 
tween Liver  and  Bacon.  John  is  quite 
left  out  of  it,  and  it  is  proper  he  should 
be,  for  he  has  a  wife  and  several-  chil- 
dren in  Paris.  But  Liver  is  most  atten- 
tive to  Bacon,  and  has  been  heard  to 
say  that  he  didn't  think  much  of  that 
dog  at  first,  but  now  he  "  thinks  it  the 
finest  dog  he  ever  saw."     Poor  Boofles  ! 


nwHEeL 
\n  FiRancEo 

BY    NORMAN    CROSS. 
(Continued.) 

ANGERS     TO      CAEN. 


Zimmy's  cyclometer  registers  forty-one 
miles,  Thomas's  only  twenty,  for  the 
day. 

Saturday,  July  17th. — We  must  see 
the  castle  at  Angers  and  the  old  house 
of  Adam.  Lady  Augusta's  wheel  is  to 
be  mended,  Thomas  and  the  Kid  are 
both  stiff  and  sore,  so  we  decide  for  the 
railway.  When  we  come  to  settle  up 
accounts — or  rather  Cook,  being  treas- 
urer, does  this — we  find  that  the  table 
at  the  White  Horse  is  as  expensive  as  it 
is  excellent,  all  of  it  being  a  la  carte, 
and  the  total  rather  high.  M.  Duclos, 
the  landlord,  being  mildly  remonstrated 
with,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  lights  a 
cigarette — he  is  always  either  rolling  or 
lighting  one — and  then  says  :  "  You  eat 
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too  much  fruit,  and  fruit  is  expensive." 
This  is  quite  true  enough  to  cause 
Thomas  to  pay  without  further  discus- 
sion, whereupon  we  are  each  presented 
with  a  photograph  of  the  inner  court  of 
the  hotel  where  we  have  had  such  good, 
if  expensive,  eating  and  drinking,  and 
such  a  pleasant  day.  We  would  like  a 
picture  of  the  old  White  Horse  himself, 
for  surely  it  is  the  original  lazy,  fat,  and 
ancient  beast  who  draws  the  omnibus 
in  and  out  several  times  a  day  to  the 
loud  cracking  of  the  whip.  The  castle 
and  cathedral  we  visit,  then  breakfast, 
and  ride  to  the  train.  This  last  is  the 
usual  easy-going,  slow,  casual  affair,  and 
very  noisy,  as  are  most  of  the  French 
trains.  Apropos  of  nothing  at  all  we 
have  to  change  at  Segre  and  Chateau- 
briand, in  the  sun,  on  an  uncovered 
platform.  If  any  questions  are  asked 
of  the  officials  they  at  once  become  pom- 
pous and  quasi-insolent,  inferring  that 
you  should  know  all  the  details  and  not 
bother  them  with  silly  questions. 

We  had  telegraphed  to  the  Hotel 
Jullien  at  Rennes  for  five  rooms  and 
three  servants'  rooms,  and  that  we 
should  dine  on  arrival.  We  do  arrive 
at  8:20,  famished,  and  discover  that  they 
have  reserved  two  rooms,  large  ones, 
and  one  servants'  room  for  the  three 
servants.  The  indecency  of  this  propo- 
sition from  the  landlord  does  not  seem 
to  strike  him  as  such,  and  poor  Thomas 
has  to  use  forcible  language  to  get 
the  needed  accommodations.  There  are 
plenty  of  rooms,  but  the  proprietor 
thought  we  would  bunch  much  better. 
Just  where  Barney  would  have  put  up 
had  it  come  to  a  squeeze,  has  never  been 
solved.  We  are  ravenous,  as  usual,  for 
dinner,  and  find  our  table  decorated 
with  carafes  of  cider,  the  Brittany  drink. 
Good  cider  might  be  acceptable,  but 
there  is  so  much  water  in  this  that  we 
cannot  with  any  self-respect  do  more 
than  try  it,  and  then  have  it  taken  away. 
The  dinner  is  worse  than  the  cider,  and 
takes  two  hours  to  serve,  the  waiter 
being  rather  sleepy,  drunk,  or  incompe- 
tent. Letters  from  home  are  waiting 
for  us,  so  the  evening  is  a  very  short 
one  ;  but  to  anyone  going  to  Rennes  I 
should  say,  don't  stop  over,  or  if  you 
have  to  stop,  avoid  the  Hotel  Jullien. 

Sunday,  July  i8th. — We  are  waked 
this  morning  by  a  shuffling  and  a  cack- 
ling in  the  street  outside  our  windows. 
The  place  is  full  of  people,  principally 


old  women  in  queer  and  quaint  starched 
caps  of  different  patterns.  Then  a  band 
and  drum  corps  come  along,  followed 
by  gentlemen  arrayed  in  dress  coats 
and  white  cravats,  colored  silk  or  satin 
cordons,  and  decorations  galore,  bear- 
ing gaudy  banners — a  miniature  St. 
Patrick's  day  parade.  They  march  into 
the  church  alongside  the  hotel.  When 
we  have  finished  our  coft^ee  they  are 
marching  out  again,  and  we  go  out  to 
review  them'.  There  is  quite  a  crowd, 
and  it  is  a  festival — that  of  the  Sauve- 
teurs  Bretons — and  we  suppose  all  the 
old  women  in  their  fresh  white  caps  are 
mothers  and  wives  of  the  sauveteurs. 
We  have  heard  that  the  Bretons  never 
wash.  This  we  have  discovered  to  be 
no  libel,  for  never  was  there  such  a 
smell  of  the  great  unwashed  as  from 
this  passing  crowd.  At  10.40  we  take 
the  train  to  Dol.  This  is  not  a  railway 
trip,  it  is  a  biky  trip  ;  though  we  ride  a 
lot  in  railway  trains,  it  is  purely  from 
necessity,  not  from  choice.  At  Dol  we 
breakfast,  and  the  meal  is  spoiled  by  the 
poodle  pup,  who  is  busy  having  fits, 
one  after  the  other.  Fortunately,  Baker 
has  a  fondness  for  the  pup,  and  hangs 
on  to  him  until  he  gets  over  the  fits, 
sacrificing  her  breakfast  in  the  mean- 
time ;  but  of  course  Lever  has  saved 
some  of  the  best  for  her,  and  they  will 
be  happy  yet  when  the  train  starts  once 
more. 

From  Dol  we  ride  to  St.-Malo,  along 
the  edge  of  the  water  and  through  a 
country  thickly  dotted  with  very  lively 
windmills.  Here  we  can  smell  the  salt 
sea  and  seaweed,  and  we  are  all  glad  we 
have  come.  The  air  is  much  cooler, 
bracing,  and  good  to  sniff,  and  the  idea 
of  a  salt  bath  in  the  ocean  is  welcome. 
We  ride  in  through  the  gate  of  St.-Malo 
and  are  greeted  by  music  and  an  accom- 
paniment of  artillery.  Somebody  must 
have  told  them  we  were  coming.  The 
noise  is  deafening;  we  can  hardly  make 
the  waiter  hear  our  order  for  beer,  as 
usual  a  large  one.  When  the  noise 
stops  we  are  told  it  is  the  usual  Sunday 
afternoon  concert,  and  this  the  piece  de 
resistance,  with  cannon  accompaniment, 
very  pretty,  no  doubt,  but  a  trifle  rich 
for  greeting  thirsty  and  dusty  bicyclists. 
By  boat  to  Dinard,  and  we  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  it  is  quite  cool,  and  are  glad 
that  the  boat  trip  is  no  longer.  We  have 
left  inland  France  and  are  decidedly  by 
the  sea.     Thomas   had   telegraphed  to 
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Marche,  of  bic3^cle  fame,  to  engage 
rooms,  so  we  ride  straight  to  Marche's 
shop,  just  opposite  the  Casino,  and  are 
told  that  the  rooms  are  all  ready  for  tis 
at  the  Hotel  du  Casino,  that  the  price  is 
to  be  fifteen  francs  per  room,  and,  of 
course,  less  for  the  servants.  As  we  are 
dressing  for  dinner,  a  much-painted, 
silk-rustling  and  bejeweled  lady  knocks 
and  informs  us  that  three  of  the  rooms 
are  to  be  forty  francs  a  day  because 
they  look  toward  the  ocean — they  can't 
be  said  to  look  on  it,  as  there  are  build- 
ings in  the  way — that  the  other  two  will 
be  twenty-five  francs.  When  Thomas 
Cook  hears  this  he  says  bad  words  and 
gets  into  his  clothes  and  carries  some  of 
the  bad  words  to  the  landlady,  proprie- 
tress, or  whatever  she  is.  She  is  obdu- 
rate, says  she  made  no  agreement  with 
Mons.  Marche,  and  that  these  are  the 
prices,  take  them  or  leave  them.  Natu- 
rally everyone  is  indignant,  and  the 
landlady  of  the  house  flounces  her  silk 
attire  about  and  near  us  just  to  annoy 
us.  But  such  small  annoyances  can't 
take  away  our  appetites,  for  have  we 
not  had  a  twenty-one  mile  ride  and  of 
the  very  best  ?  Poor  Boofles  is  very  ill. 
It  is  discovered  that  there  is  a  vet,  but 
he  lives  away  over  at  St.-Servan,  and 
John  has  to  take  a  rowboat  and  row 
across  the  bay,  find  the  vet  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place  at  lo  p.  m.  and  there 
leave  the  pup  in  the  dog  hospital.  This 
is  the  last  we  ever  see  of  poor  Boofles. 
— R.  I.  P. 

Monday,  July  19th. — Early  in  the 
morning  the  personal  conductor  is  afoot 
hunting  new  quarters,  and  finds  excel- 
lent ones  at  the  Hotel  des  Terrasses 
— and  here  let  it  be  recorded  that  every- 
thing at  this  same  hotel  was  always 
found  most  satisfactory;  whereas  every- 
thing and  everybody,  particularly  the 
landlady  (in  whose  pedigree  certainly 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  figured),  at  the 
Hotel  du  Casino  were  rotten.  At  the 
bathing  hour,  high  tide,  we  joined  the 
crowd.  It  is  a  very  mild  surf,  but  a 
lovely,  soft,  sandy  beach  leading  to  a 
refreshing  and  exhilarating  bath,  and 
we  all  revel  in  it  as  we  do  in  the  tonic 
which  follows  it.  The  bill  has  been 
paid  at  the  robber's  den,  and  we  take 
our  first  meal  at  the  new  hotel,  and  find 
it  worth  praising.  We  are  told  that  the 
kitchen  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  personnel  of  Potel  and  Chabot — en 
villegiature.     Could  there  be  any  bet- 


ter ?  After  breakfast  a  short  ride  to  St.- 
Lunaire,  one  of  the  queer  little  Breton 
fishing  villages  near  here.  The  roads 
are  full  of  sharp  little  stones — the  French 
call  them  "  silex  " — and  punctures  are 
plentiful.  One  of  the  great  comforts  of 
this  place  is  the  finding  of  Marche,  the 
reliable  bicycle  man  whom  we  patron- 
ized in  Paris.  This  means  that  our 
wheels  are  to  be  thoroughly  and  prop- 
erly overhauled  by  competent  men,  and 
that  if  anything  is  askew,  it  will  at  once 
be  remedied.  So  Marche  has  charge  of 
all  our  bikes,  and  he  seems  quite  as 
glad  to  see  us  as  we  are  to  see  him,  for 
we  are,  indeed,  old  friends  and  indebted 
to  him. 

Tuesda}^,  July  20th. — Thomas  Cook, 
being  a  sort  of  ubiquitous  critter,  knows 
other  critters  as  ubiquitous.  He  pats 
Marche  on  the  back,  asks  him  how 
mother  is,  gives  him  a  good  cigarette, 
swops  a  bicycle  with  him,  and  then  goes 
on  ten  yards  further  to  talk  to  a  nota- 
bility— American  or  foreign — at  the  Ca- 
sino or  the  club,  where  he  puts  on  airs  ; 
so  we  are  not  at  all  astonished  when  we 
find  Thomas  seated  in  earnest  and  most 
friendly  confab  on  the  terrace  of  the 
"  Terrasses "  with  a  stranger,  who  in- 
sists that  anybody  and  everybody  shall 
come  at  once  to  Saint-vServan,  breakfast, 
lunch,  dine  and  stay  a  month  with  him. 

This  is  adopted  Breton  hospitality,  or 
adapted  from  the  American,  for  this  man 
is  an  American,  pure  and  simple,  Bret- 
onized,  an  old  playmate  of  our  con- 
ductor, who  seems  as  pleased  to  meet 
Thomas  as  Thomas  is  reciprocal  in  his 
pleasure.  It  is  taking  a  good-natured 
host  by  storm.  We  none  of  us  know 
his  wife,  but  he  insists,  and  we  go  with 
the  bikes  across  the  bay.  In  Saint-Ser- 
van  we  stop  for  news  of  the  pup.  Alas  ! 
he  is  dead,  or  so  says  the  wife  of  the 
vet.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  his  death. 
Poor  Boofles,  he  was  "an  amoosin'  little 
cuss,"  and  we  enjoyed  his  antics. 

An  antiquary's  shop  attracts  the 
whole  party  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  Chapman,  our  host,  sends  a 
note  to  his  home,  announcing  the  arri- 
val of  a  hungry  crew.  When  we  get  to 
his  house,  it  is  to  be  delightfully  sur- 
prised. The  outside  tells  us  absolutely 
nothing  ;  it  is  a  blank  and  meaningless 
wall  over  which  it  is  impossible  to  look. 
But  inside  is  a  large  acre  of  well-kept 
garden,  and  into  this,  doors  and  win- 
dows open  from  various  rooms,  and  we 
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get  such  a  hearty  and  cheery  welcome 
from  a  nice  hostess  and  two  friendly 
dogs.  Cook  and  Chapman  are  talking 
over  old  times  —  "  reminuiscancing," 
so  Cook  says — and  asking  each  other 
most  personal  questions.  Breakfast  is 
announced  and  undignifiedly  jumped  at, 
to  the  amusement  of  a  pretty  bonne 
in  a  weird  cap,  (It  appears  there  is 
quite  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  Breton 
caps,  the  varieties  indicating  not  only 
the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the 
wearer,  but  sometimes  the  age,  occupa- 
tion or  position  in  life  ;  but  it  is  compli- 
cated except  to  a  native.) 

At  Thomas's  request,  Chapman  tells 
us  modestly  of  how  he  became  a  philos- 
opher, found  this  perfect  little  corner 
of  the  world,  and  how  much  he  enjoys 
it,  and  of  the  friends  he  has  made  here, 
of  how  little  the  flesh-pots  of  Fleshtown 
and  Pottsville  attract  him  nowadays, 
and  after  luore  direct  questioning,  con- 
fides to  us  his  annual  expenses.  There 
is  a  large  howl  of  incredulity,  for  calcu- 
lation shows  that  living  like  a  fighting 
cock  here,  and  entertaining  anybody 
and  everybody  handsomely  for  a  year 
would  hardly  pay  the  bike  trippers'  ex- 
penses for  a  week  ;  this  is  a  cheap  bicy- 
cle trip  without  a  doubt.  We  ride  back 
through  St.-Malo  to  the  Dinard  boat  in 
a  little  drizzling  rain,  and  pass  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  listening  to  the  band 
at  the  Casino,  and  feeling  very  sorry 
for  the  people  who  have  smart  clothes 
and  who  are  compelled  to  wear  them, 
making  of  an  easy  life  at  the  seashore 
a  continual  social  function.  We  bicycle 
tramps  can  afford  to  sniff  at  them 
scornfully,  and  we  do,  but  to  each  other 
only. 

Wednesday,  July  21st.  —  We  have 
planned  this  morning  to  ride  to  Can- 
cale,  being  met  at  St.-Malo  by  Chapman 
and  his  wife  and  two  more  enthusiastic 
wheelpeople.  It  is  cloudy  and  threat- 
ening, and  we  discuss  the  advisability  of 
risking  a  ducking.  It  has  begun  to 
drizzle,  and  Chapman,  the  resident,  said 
that  a  St.-Malo  fisherman  told  him  it 
would  rain  for  a  week,  but  as  no  St.- 
Malo  fisherman  was  ever  known  to  be 
right  in  prophesying  about  the  weather, 
he  urges  us  to  go,  and  we  start.  About 
four  miles  on  the  way  we  do  get  a  duck- 
ing with  a  vengeance,  and  are  forced  to 
take  shelter  in  a  tramway  station,  al- 
ready occupied  by  a  crowd  of  wet  and 
■•^teaming   unfortunates,    caught   as   we 


were.  When  it  lets  up  enough  for  us 
to  ride,  we  have  decided  to  give  up 
Cancale  for  to-day,  and  back  we  go  to 
the  Grand  Hotel,  at  Parame,  where  we 
order  breakfast ;  and  as  soon  as  we  are 
fairly  at  it  the  sun  comes  out  bright 
and  cheerful,  fulfilling  Chapman's  pre- 
dictions. 

After  lunch  we  ride  back  to  Saint- 
Servan,  all  of  us,  and  stop  to  visit  a  re- 
tired English  army  officer,  whose  garden 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place.  This 
is  his  hobby,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  pride 
in  showing  it  to  us  and  telling  us  all 
about  how  he  made  it.  What  he  has 
done  in  the  way  of  budding  and  graft- 
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ing  to  obtain  new  colors  and  varieties 
is  quite  remarkable,  as  is  his  success  at 
it.  He  is  most  kind  and  hospitable, 
and  we  admired  his  many  treasures,  for 
besides  his  garden,  the  inside  of  his 
house  is  full  of  bibelots  and  paintings  of 
more  or  less  interest  and  value. 

Friday,  July  23d. — Yesterday  it  rained 
hard  all  day  and  the  wind  was  very  high, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  record.  To- 
day is  a  perfect  day,  and  we  are  off 
early  to  Cancale,  through  Parame  and 
vSaint-Coulomb,  a  pretty  ride,  and  inter- 
esting. The  arrival  at  Cancale  is  par- 
ticularly picturesque,  for  we  see  it  first 
from  the  top  of  a  cliff,  the  fishing  smacks 
lying  high  and  dry,  boats  building  or  be  • 
ing  repaired,  and  the  horseshoe-shaped 
bay  and  the  queer  little  houses.  Down 
the  steep  path  we  have  to  walk,  as  the 
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boulders  and  sharp  stones  threaten  a 
wrenchingf  of  rims  and  damage  to  tires. 

At  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe  we  learn 
that  breakfast  will  not  be  ready  for  an 
hour,  so  we  stroll  about  the  place,  out 
on  the  pier  and  down  the  road  along 
the  edge  of  the  water,  with  kodaks 
snapping  at  every  step  or  two.  It  is 
mean  tide  and  most  of  the  boats  are 
out  at  work,  which  is  a  pity,  for  tJie 
sight  to  see  here  is  the  return  of  the 
boats  and  the  manful  handling  of  them 
by  the  renowned  Cancale  fisherwomen. 
Some  of  these  latter  we  meet  in  our 
walk  ;  they  are  stalwart  lasses,  pictur- 
esque, and  often  handsome,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  much  better  advantage  in  action, 
so  they  say,  when  hauling  up  their  boats 
and  nets  and  unloading  and  disposing 
of  their  day's  catch  of  fish.  At  break- 
fast, oysters  are  urged  upon  us,  though 
it  is  July.  A  few  of  us  venture  on  tast- 
ing them,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  pleasure. 
After  breakfast  we  sit  on  the  sands  and 
watch  the  fishermen  and  women,  the 
boat-builders  and  the  tourists,  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  photographing  every- 
where ;  then  start  for  home  by  another 
and  more  circuitous  road,  for  as  we  are 
stopping  at  Dinard,  we  call  it  "home" 
for  the  nonce.  We  are  so  comfortable 
at  our  little  hotel  ;  it  is  directly  on  the 
beach,  so  that  on  returning  it  is  no 
trouble  to  jump  into  bathing  suits  and 
run  down  to  the  water.  On  coming 
out,  we  feel  like  new  beings.  Arrayed  in 
fresh  garments,  we  are  glad  to  be  alive 
and  so  well,  and  sorry  it  was  only 
twenty-three  miles  ! 

Saturday,  July  24th. — The  party  was 
rather  broken  up  to-day,  each  one  going 
on  his  own  hook,  Zimmy  and  Lady 
Augusta  to  Dinan,  Cook  to  breakfast  with 
some  friends  in  a  villa  here,  Thomas  to 
breakfast  with  Chapman  at  Saint- Servan 
and  afterwards  on  board  of  a  French 
torpedo  boat  to  see  the  regatta  which  is 
taking  place.  Barney,  having  discov- 
ered some  toning  fluid,  prints  and  tones 
a  lot  of  his  films.  So  at  dinner  we  all 
have  different  yarns  to  relate,  the  one 
seeming  the  most  important — at  least 
to  Thomas — being  that  to-day  his  cy- 
clometer turned  the  two-thousand-mile 
mark  since  April  i8th.  This  great  feat 
is  properly  toasted,  of  course,  and 
Thomas  is  proportionately  proud, 

Sunday,  July  25th. — A  short  ride  in 
the  morning,  after  which  our  wheels  are 
given  to  Marche  for  a  thorough  over- 
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hauling  and  oiling,  as  we  start  to-mor- 
row for  comparatively  serious  riding. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  one  thing : 
much  more  interest  attaches  to  a  ride 
when  there  is  a  definite  object  in  view, 
a  place  to  be  reached,  as  a  halt  for  the 
night,  than  a  casual  ride  to  some  place 
and  back,  just  for  the  ride's  sake.  We 
long  ago  realized  this,  and  are  all 
pleased  to  be  on  the  road  again.  The 
day  passes  quick  enough,  though  we  do 
but  little  that  is  exciting.  In  the  even- 
ing we  have  to  dine  with  us  a  few  of 
the  residents  who  have  been  kind  and 
hospitable,  and  say  good-bye  to  them. 
They  all  envy  us  our  sunburn  and  good 
health  and  appetites,  but  they  all  seem 
to  have  good  excuses  for  not  doing 
likewise.     We     are     sorry     to     leave 
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Dinard,  for  it  is  pretty,  and  we  have 
been  very  comfortable  here,  but  we  are 
trainps,  and  must  be  off. 

Monday,  July  26th. — AVe  make  an 
early  start,  taking  the  8  a.  m.  train  for 
St.-Malo  on  account  of  its  being  low 
tide  and  because  we  have  to  catch  the 
train,  the  only  morning  train,  from  here 
to  Pontorson.  It  is  curious  that  the 
tide  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
our  early  start,  bat  the  tide,  rising,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  thirty  feet  or  more, 
governs  everything  here,  and  we  and 
the  little  ferry-boat  are  at  its  merc)^ 
Our  personal  conductor  has  to  hustle  a 
lot  to  gather  his  flock,  to  get  them  out 
at  this  early  hour.  We  are  going  only 
to  Pontorson,  with  our  faithful  iron 
steeds  in  first-class  condition  and  pol- 
ish, looking  like  new,  thank  goodness 
and  Marche.  Arrived  there,  we  find  a 
large  contingent  of  "  day  trippers," 
their  presence  being  explained  by  large 
and  flaring  posters,  the  railroads  offer- 
ing reduced  rates  for  a  trip  to  and  from 
Mt.  St.- Michel.  It  takes  only  an  extra 
push  or  two  on  the  pedals,  and  we  are 
out  of  the  way  of  over-loaded  omni- 
buses and  wagons  bearing  these  same 
tourists,  and  along  the  level  causewa}- 
we  ride  to  the  famous  Mount. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  visit  Madame 
Poulard,  the  one  and  only  Madame 
Poulard.  She  now  has  a  rival — "con- 
currence," she  says,  but  it  is  her  sister 
or  daughter — and  the  name  Poulard 
Jeune  is  enough  to  make  a  lot  of  the 
tourists  go  there.  Touts  are  plentiful 
on  arrival,  with  cards  of  either  hostelry, 
but  we  make  straight  for  the  original 
Madame  Poulard,  Thomas  seeming  to 
know  her  intimately,  shaking  bands 
with  her  and  chafhng  her  in  truly 
friendly  fashion.  She  is  a  handsome 
and  buxom  lady,  but  with  a  very  keen 
eye  and  ear  for  business  and  francs. 
We  all  go  into  her  kitchen  to  watch  her 
cook  her  omelet  over  a  fire  of  large  logs 
— a  huge  omelet  of  twenty  or  thirty 
eggs  in  a  huge  long-handled  skillet, 
which  she  manipulates  with  the  strength 
and  deftness  of  an  athlete,  the  tour  de 
force  being  the  ultimate  dishing  and 
turning  over  of  the  omelet  on  to  the 
sizzling  hot  platter.  This  is  worth  com- 
ing all  the  way  to  see. 

We  sit  down  to  an  excellent  break- 
fast, beginning  with  this  famous  omelet, 
which  is  done  to  a  turn,  followed  by 
sole,  chicken,  chops,  potatoes  and  dessert, 


all  very  good.  When  our  guide  wishes 
to  settle,  Madame  Poulard  says  she 
hasn't  time — when  we  come  back  from 
the  Abbaye  will  do.  All  this  with  a 
deprecating  smile  full  of  dimples.  We 
climbed  steps  and  steps  and  more  steps, 
stopping  at  times  to  exclaim  admiringly 
at  the  view  over  the  long  stretch  of 
sand,  and  to  get  a  little  breath. 

The  visits  to  the  Abbaye  and  Palace 
are  most  interesting,  but  for  details  and 
descriptions  please  look  at  any  or  every 
guide-book.  We  go  up  to  the  topmost 
peak  of  it — only  a  very  few  of  us  do — 
and  are  enchanted  with  the  same  view 
from  the  greater  elevation.  Our  guide 
is  exact  and  not  prosy,  quite  to  the 
point  and  satisfactory,  besides  being 
polite,  which  last  quality  I  trust  is  as 
much  appreciated  by  all  the  motley  gang 
of  forty  or  fifty — of  which  we  were  five 
-—as  by  ourselves.  We  climb  down  the 
queer  steps  and  winding  paths  again, 
and  stop  to  settle  with  the  Poulard  lady, 
who  is  glad  to  see  us  and  seems  rather 
sorry  that  we  should  want  to  pay  her, 
and  bids  us  an  effusive  "au  revoir." 

We  start  ahead  of  the  crowd  and  ride 
to  Beauvoir,  Les  Pas  and  Bree.  At 
Bree,  Zimmy  picks  up  a  nail,  and  we  all 
turn  in  to  a  farmyard,  where  we  sit  at 
the  edge  of  a  horse-trough,  offering  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  while  he  repairs 
the  puncture.  This  accomplished,  we 
go  on  to  Avranches,  which  is  only  ac- 
cessible by  a  very  long  and  winding 
hill,  but  the  views  from  it  are  delightful. 

Mont  St.  Michel  and  its  surrounding 
long  stretches  of  sand  and  sea  stand  out 
as  if  in  a  picture  or  panorama  and  hard- 
ly look  real.  In  a  fine  drizzle  we  arrive 
at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  having  rid- 
den just  twenty-seven  miles. 

We  are  now  in  Normandy,  and  cider 
is  tJie  drink,  as  it  was  in  Brittany,  so  we 
order  some  for  our  bicycle  thirst.  Our 
host  himself  waits  upon  us,  but  knows 
his  own  bottles  so  little  that  everyone  is 
deluged  when  the  cork  pops,  and  there 
is  scarcely  half  a  bottle  left.  The  same 
experience  is  gone  through  at  dinner 
with  apollinaris,  and  we  have  to  howl 
with  laughter  at  the  astonishment  of  the 
waiter  and  the  reckless  way  in  which 
he  deluges  everyone  indiscriminately, 
though  we  are  busy  mopping  the  results 
from  clothes  and  face.  After  dinner 
our  landlord  urges  us  to  try  the  liquor 
of  the  country,  called  "calvados."  It 
turns  out  to  be  the  most  excellent  apple 
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jack,  but  we  happen  to  know  what 
apple  jack  is  at  home,  and  a  bottle  of  it 
here  goes  a  long  way  with  us.  There  are 
disaster  and  dismay  in  the  air.  Jame- 
son's shirt-box  is  lost,  or,  at  any  rate,  has 
not  come  with  the  rest  of  the  luggage. 
"  Jean  "  is  ready  to  weep,  and  though  it 
is  raining  hard,  is  off  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion to  make  enquiries  and  send  tele- 
grams about  it. 

Tuesday,  July  27th. — It  has  rained 
hard  all  night,  but  the  morning  is  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Enquiry  reveals  that 
there  is  no  place  en  route  where  we  can 
get  a  good  lunch,  so  the  landlord  makes 
lip  the  conventional  basket,  and  some  of 
ns  go  off  foraging  through  the  little 
town  for  fruit  and  pastries,  to  add  to  the 
picnic  parcel.  Two  miles  ride  down  a 
winding  hill — not  the  same  one  we 
climbed  last  night — brings  us  to  the 
station  quite  ahead  of  time,  for  poor 
Zimmy  is  in  distress  about  his  shirt- 
box,  which  doesn't  happen  to  contain  as 
many  shirts  as  it  does  flannels  and 
stockings  and  necessary  underclothes. 
Thomas  has  a  long  interview  with  the 
chef  de  gare,  who  really  doesn't  mean 
to  be,  but  actually  is,  as  stupid  and  dense 
as  all  the  chefs  de  gare  are,  or  pretend 
to  be.  Telegrams  must  be  sent  and  an- 
swers received  and  forwarded  to  us, 
and  these  must  be  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance. Thomas  makes  it  explicit  finally 
by  writing  detailed  directions  of  every 
move  to  be  taken,  of  every  message  to 
be  sent  under  any  contingency,  with  all 
the  "ifs  "  possible,  leaves  the  necessary 
funds  with  the  station-master,  and  then 
the  train  arrives,  and  we  climb  into  it. 
We  have  to  change  twice  in  an  hour  ;  it 
seems  ridiculous,  but  it  is  true.  It  is 
impossible  to  travel  forty  miles  without 
changing  at  least  twice. 

When  we  are  satisfied  that  we  will 
not  change  again  for  at  least  an  hour, 
we  get  to  work  on  our  basket  and  find 
our  lunch  most  excellent  and  full  of 
pleasant  surprises.  We  are  certainly  a 
very  happy  and  good-natured  lot  and 
want  to  throw  bouquets  or  gold  medals 
at  each  other,  but  we  refrain.  When 
we  have  finished,  and  disposed  of  paper, 
baskets,  remnants,  bottles,  and  various 
things,  from  the  window,  for  all  of  which 
we  render  ourselves  liable  to  heavy 
fines,  if  caught,  we  are  ready  to  get  out 
at  the  first  stopping-place  and  ride. 
This  happens  to  be  Harcourt-Croisilles, 
and  from   here,  over  a  delightfully  un- 


dulating country,  we  go  eighteen  and 
one  half  miles  into  Caen.  The  roads 
are  perfect  after  the  rain  of  last  night, 
almost  as  hard  as  asphalt.  The  hills 
are  not  too  steep,  but  well  worth  being 
on  top  of,  for  the  view  they  give.  We 
arrive  at  Caen  at  6:30  and  discover  that 
the  place  is  crowded,  the  races  coming 
off  in  a  few  days,  and, what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  "  examens  de  baccalaureat" 
(corresponding  to  college  commence- 
ment at  home)  about  to  occur,  bringing 
parents  and  friends  from  far  and  near, 
days  in  advance.  This  works,  unfor- 
nately,  to  our  discomfort,  for  the  Hotel 
de  la  Place  Royale,  where  we  hoped  to 
go,  is  full,  and  Jean  has  to  take  rooms 
around  the  corner  at  the  Hotel  de  Lon- 
dres.  As  to  those  possibly  intending  to 
go  to  Caen,  I  most  earnestly  urge  them 
to  go  anywhere  but  to  the  Hotel  de 
Londres.  It  is  dirty,  uncomfortable, 
and  expensive.  The  dinner  was  im- 
impossible,  but  we  were  kept  in  good 
humor  by  the  antics  of  the  waiter,  who 
had  never  before  struggled  with  a  bot- 
tle of  apollinaris.  As  at  Avranches, 
it  was  sent  for  to  the  chemist's,  as  they 
had  none  in  the  house,  it  being  seldom 
asked  for.  This  waiter  called  it  beer 
and  insisted  upon  fetching  other  glasses 
for  it.  Then  when  he  opened  it,  he  put 
his  hand  over  the  mouth  with  disastrous 
results  to  all  those  who  did  not  duck 
their  heads  or  get  under  the  table. 
When  he  attacked  the  second  bottle,  he 
was  told  to  turn  his  back  to  us,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  deluging  himself.  We  man- 
aged to  satisfy  the  pangs  of  hunger  with 
bread  ;  there  is  little  else  fit  to  eat. 

After  dinner  we  hear  that  there  is  a 
cafe-concert  in  the  town,  and  there  we 
all  go  to  pass  the  evening.  It  is  primi- 
itive,  but  amusing,  the  proprietor  and 
his  wife — supposedly — in  war  paint  and 
stage  costumes,  selling  and  taking  the 
tickets  at  the  door.  It  grows  noisy  and 
rather  too  lively  for  us,  the  students  of 
Caen  raising  Cain  in  their  own  merry 
way,  but  as  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  just 
our  way,  we  leave  them  to  enjoy  it. 

Thomas  picked  up  a  nail  on  the  road, 
but  by  pumping  and  not  taking  out 
the  nail  he  rode  six  or  seven  miles 
on  it.  A  local  bicycle  man  here, 
agent  for  every  possible  known  maker, 
so  say  the  signs  on  his  shop  front,  mends 
it  quickly  and  well.  The  sharp  brass- 
headed  nails  are  a  nuisance. 
{1^0  be  continued.) 
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D  AND  ABOUT  THe  QUAiCeR  OTY. 


BY    HANSON    HISS. 


JUST  nine  years  ago  last  April  the 
royal  and  ancient  game  of  golf 
was  introduced  into  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  and  from  a  stand- 
point of  athletics  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation, it  brought  in  its  train  a  revolu- 
tion deep,  lasting  and  far-reaching.  Men 
who  for  reasons  corporeal  couldn't  play 
football, wouldn't  play  tennis,  and  abomi- 
nated croquet,  were  quick  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  royal  and  ancient  game 


and  play  it  with  the  determination  of 
enthusiasts.  Mothers  and  daughters  de- 
serted balls  and  teas  within  the  city 
limits  and  successfully  courted  other 
balls  and  tees  on  the  rolling  hills  and 
grassy  knolls  of  Philadelphia's  beautiful 
suburbs,  until  now,  in  the  present  year 
of  grace,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  no  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  the  game 
a  stronger  hold  or  deeper  root. 

Distinctively  a  game  for  the  gentle 
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folk  and  popular  alike  with  both  sexes, 
it  furnishes  almost  exclusive  outdoor 
amusement  for  the  upper-tendom  of  that 
most  exclusive  city.  Ten  years  since  the 
game  was  as  absolutel}^  unknown  from 
Devon  to  the  Delaware  as  the  childhood 
of  Rameses  II  ,  but  to-day  not  to  be  able 
to  discourse  learnedly  on  the  very  sci- 
ence of  golf  is  to  acknowledge  oneself 
far  back  in  the  athletic  darkness  of  cro- 
quet, battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  or 
grace  hoops,  and  certainly  on  the  out- 
skirts of  that  charmed  circle,  to  whom  a 
proper  place  of  residence  is  more  potent 
than  all  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. 

With  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  Father 


of  golf  will  question  for  a  moment  that 
the  game  has  come  to  stay.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  quote  the  father  of  golf  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  game  which  ex- 
actly suits  Philadelphia  and  Philadel- 
phians.  Neither  boisterous  nor  effemi- 
nate, requiring  alike  consummate  skill 
and  hard  muscles,  and  temptingly  hold- 
ing out  almost  boundless  possibilities  for 
fine  playing  and  headwork,  it  naturally 
appeals  to  the  people  of  that  section.  ; 
There  are  few  games  of  like  nature  at. 
which  whole  families  may  play  with 
varying  degrees  of  skill  and  proficiency. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  golf  alone  may  lay 
claim  to  this  unique  and  most  important 
distinction.     And  in  Philadelphia  there 
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Penn,  from  his  lofty  perch  on  the  tower 
of  the  public  buildings,  surveys  thehom.es 
of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  golfers.  Not 
only  men  and  women  who  can  play  the 
game  if  they  want  to,  nor  those  who 
play  golf  when  the  spirit  moves  them, 
and  both  classes  are  sinners  equally 
deep-dyed  from  the  viewpoint  of  your 
genuine  golfer,  but  devotees  of  the 
linked  green  to  whom  golf  is  as  the  very 
breath  of  their  nostrils,  and  who  talk, 
write,  and  almost  dream  of  their  favor- 
ite pastime. 

Many  of  these  golfers  are  members  of 
one  club  or  another,  from  The  Devon, 
seventeen  miles  by  rail  from  the  city,  to 
The  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  on  beau- 
tiful Wissahickon  Heights,  or  The  Bel- 
field  Club,  within  sight  of  the  Mint.  No 
one  knowing  aught  of  Philadelphia  or 


are  whole  families  who  enter  heart  and 
soril  into  the  game.  Those  of  A.  J.  Cas- 
satt  and  Clement  A.  Griscom,  both  of 
the  Merion  Chib,  are  cases  in  point.  In- 
stances may  be  given  ad  libitiun  where 
father,  son  and  daughter  are  earnest  and 
consistent  golfers. 

All  told  there  are  thirteen  golf  courses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Father 
Penn,  and  of  these  five  are  on  private 
estates.  The  links  at  "Lynwood,"  on 
the  handsome  country  seat  of  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Kenley,  enjoy  the  honor  of  being  the 
pioneer  course  in  Pennsylvania.  Other 
private  links  are  on  the  estates  of  Mr. 
Howard  M.  Sill,  Mr.  T.  Harvey  Dough- 
erty, Mr.  Clement  A.  Griscom,  and  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Dixon. 

Were  it  possible  to  further  increase 
the  interest  in  golf  in  Philadelphia  and 
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vicinity,  the  approaching  contest  for  the 
Woman's  Championship  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  held  on  the  links 
of  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club,  at 
Bala,  will  serve  that  purpose.  The  city 
will  be  the  Mecca  for  women  golfers 
from  every  city  and  State,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  many  of  the  crack  play- 


parades,"  General  Edward  de  V.  Mor- 
rell,  and  having  for  its  Vice-President 
Mr.  J.  Dimdas  Lippincott,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Townsend  as  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Paul,  Jr.,  as  its  Treasurer. 
The  golf  course  is  a  most  difficult  one 
to  successfully  negotiate,  owing  to  the 
numerous  hills  which,  while  neither  too 
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ers  will  ineet  their  Greek  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Woman's  Golf  Association 
of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  but  ineet  and  proper,  since  the 
championship  is  to  be  decided  in  Phila- 
delphia, that  the  links  at  Bala  should 
have  been  selected.  This  club  is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  in  Philadelphia, 
and  is  certainly  the  most  complete  in  all 
respects.  Not  only  is  the  club-house 
most  convenient  and  accessible,  but  its 
position  is  seclusion  to  the  last  degree. 
The  far-off  scream  of  the  locomotive 
whistle  may  occasionally  be  heard,  but 
its  distant  echo  only  serves  to  accentuate 
the  club's  retired  position. 

From  the  porches  of  the  club-house 
one  may  look  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
fertile  country  and  varying  landscape. 
A  few  peaceful  farm-houses  half  hidden 
in  the  trees,  waving  fields  of  grain  and 
green  pasture,  all  go  to  make  up  a 
scene  restful  and  soothing. 

The  club-house  is  by  no  means  a 
modern  building.  It  looks  more  like  one 
of  the  fine  old  Colonial  mansions  which 
dot  Loudon  and  Fauquier  counties, 
Virginia,  and  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac,  than  the  home  of  a  club  pre- 
sided over  by  "  the  hero  of  a  hundred 


steep  nor  too  high,  demand  both  skill 
and  strength.  The  bunkers,  as  a  rule, 
are  artificial,  though  a  few  are  natural, 
and  the  soil  is  chiefly  clay.  Since  the 
course  was  laid  out  improvement  upon 
improvement  has  been  made,  the  most 
recent  change,  and  probably  the  most 
important,  having  been  made  this 
spring.  The  present  excellent  course  is 
largely  due  to  the  kindly  and  persistent 
genius  of  Mr.  George  D.  Fowle,  one  of 
the  most  ardent  golfers  in  the  city  and 
until  recently  President  of  the  Golf 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Last  year  the  club  had  two  most  ex- 
cellent golf  teams.  The  first  consisted  of 
Messrs.  J.  Wilmer  Biddle,  George  T. 
Newhall,  Isaac  T.  Starr,  Lynford  Bid- 
die,  Louis  A.  Biddle,  David  H.  Biddle, 
and  Alan  T).  Wilson.  In  the  second 
team  were  Messrs.  Benjamin  C.  Allen, 
William  P.  vSmith,  Lynford  Biddle,  S.  L. 
Bodine,  Louis  S.  Fiske,  and  A,  Sydney 
Carpenter.  It  is  probable  that  this  will 
also  be  the  personnel  of  the  team  this 
year.  With  four  Biddies  in  the  two 
teams,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Golf 
Committee  a  Biddle,  the  club's  cham- 
pions for  golfing  honors  are  truly  rep- 
resentative of  Philadelphia. 
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Through  the  tireless  energy  of  a  half 
score  of  self  -  sacrificing  and  public- 
spirited  golfers,  the  ancient  Scottish 
game  has  reached  a  high  state  of  or- 
ganization in  Philadelphia.  Indeed,  in 
some  things  Philadelphia  has  anticipated 
the  National  Association,  notably  so  in 
organization,  for  so  long  ago  as  1S97 
there  was  formed  the  Golf  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  the  object  of  which, 
as  stated  in  the  by-laws,  is  "To  promote 
interest  in  the  game  of  golf  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  to 
regulate  all  contests  between  its  mem- 
bers." The  association  only  admits  to 
membership  regularly  organized  golf 
clubs  having  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
nine-hole  course.  At  the  present  time 
the  following  clubs  form  the  associa- 
tion :  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  of 
Wissahickon  Heights ;  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  of  Bala  ;  Merion  Cricket 
Club,  of  Haverford  ;  Aronimink  Golf 
Club,  of  West  Philadelphia,  and  Hunt- 
ingdon Valley  Country  Club,  of  Rydal. 

Each  of  these  clubs  appoints  two  rep- 
resentatives, who  arrange  a  schedule  of 
interclub  contests  and  decide  on  prizes 
and  trophies  to  be  awarded. 

The  result  of  these  matches  decides 
the  Association  Championship.  Last 
year  the  palm  was  won  by  the  Hunting- 
ton Valley  team.  The  games  are  di- 
vided into  two  sessions,  one  extending 
from  the  latter  part  of  April  until  the 
latter  part  of  June,  the  other  from  the 
first  week  in  September  until  late  in 
Noveinber.  During  the  months  of  July 
and   August   the    several    players    are 


widely  dispersed  and  are  upholding  the 
honor  of  their  beloved  State  in  many 
fields  and  pastures  new. 

The  officers  of  the  association,  elected 
last  January  to  serve  until  the  birth  of 
the  twentieth  centurj^,  are  :  Mr.  Samuel 
Y.  Heebner,  of  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club,  President  ;  Percy  C.  Medaira,  of 
the  Huntingdon  Valley  Country  Club, 
Vice-President,  and  Alan  H.  Harris,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The  value  of  this  as- 
sociation to  the  golfers  of  Philadelphia 
is  obvious.  It  creates  a  friendly  but 
well-sustained  rivalry  between  all  clubs, 
and  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  good 
golf  in  Philadelphia. 

But  the  men  are  not  alone  in  the  mat- 
ter of  organized  golf.  Shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  "  Golf  Association  of 
Philadelphia"  the  women  golfers  formed 
the  Woman's  Golf  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia upon  much  the  same  lines  as 
the  senior  organization,  the  by-laws 
stating  that  its  object  is  to  promote  in- 
terclub competition  and  to  govern  all 
contests  between  its  members.  The 
organization  is  more  or  less  of  a  wheel 
within  awheel.  The  same  clubs  belong 
to  both,  and  both  are  governed  by  the 
same  rules  and  regulations.  The  chief 
and  in  fact  only  difference,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  women,  and  women  alone,  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  Association 
Championship. 

Women's  tournaments  are  held  every 
Thursday  from  April  to  November,  bar- 
ring, for  reasons  aforesaid,  the  months 
of    July    and    August.     In    addition  to 
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these  weekly  matches,  the  association 
holds  monthly  handicap  contests  for  the 
annual  cup,  mixed  foursome  and  inter- 
team  matches. 

Miss  Edith  Burt,  President  of  the 
association,  is  also  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  golf  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  and  is  a  most  expert 
player.  Indeed,  the  fine  players  num- 
bered in  the  membership  of  the  organi- 
zation is  legion.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  are  :  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Pot- 
ter, Miss  M.  Maule,  Mrs.  Walter  M. 
Gorham,Miss  Starr,  Mrs.  G.  Lee  Knight, 
Miss  Hood,  and  Miss  Supplee,  from  the 


the    much-decried   new    woman,  would 
there  were  more  of  them. 

The  Devon  Golf  Club  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  paradox.  It  has  no  club- 
house, yet  it  is  housed  in  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  costly  buildings  in  the 
country.  Indeed,  the  club,  per  se,  is  a 
condition  unto  itself.  Called  into  life 
by  the  first  fragrant  breath  of  early 
spring,  and  flourishing  in  apparently 
perennial  vigor  all  summer,  it  fades  and 
dies  awa}^  on  the  first  approach  of  early 
winter,  and  is  as  unlike  its  kindred  or- 
ganizations who  worship  at  the  same 
athletic   shrine  as  it  very  well  could  be. 
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Philadelphia  Cricket  Club;  Miss  Davids, 
Miss  Burt,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Price,  Miss  Steel, 
and  Miss  Berwind,  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Country  Club  ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Miss  Griscom,  Miss  E.  E.  Cassatt, 
Mrs.  Charlton  Yarnall,  Mrs.  E.V.  Dough- 
erty, and  Miss  K.  K.  Cassatt,  from  the 
Merion  Club  ;  Mrs.  Bradford  Knight, 
Miss  Knight,  Mrs.  H.  Soulmin,  and  Miss 
Hannis,  from  the  Aronimink  Club  ; 
Mrs.  Caleb  F.  Fox,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Patterson, 
Miss  vStarr,  Miss  Margaretta  Hutchin- 
son, and  Miss  Martha  Lippincott,  from 
the  Huntingdon  Valley  Club. 

In  no  part  of  the  United  States  can  one 
find  a  better  specimen  of  womankind 
than  the  Philadelphia  woman  golfer. 
Full-blooded  and  firm  of  flesh,  well- 
rounded  and  muscular,  with  a  firm, 
strong,  honest  grip,  she  is  indeed  fair 
.and  good  to  look  upon,  and  presents  a 
most  promising  augury  for  the  future 
of  the  Keystone  State.  If  the  Quaker 
City  woman  golfer  is  a  fair  specimen  of 


The  links  of  the  club  are  alike  beau- 
tiful and  well  laid  out.  It  is  a  nine-hole 
course  and  covers  an  area  of  somewhat 
over  forty  acres. 

Some  of  the  Devon  bunkers  are  arti- 
ficial and  some  are  natural,  but  all  are 
trying  and  difficult.  The  course  is 
flanked  on  all  sides  by  long  lush  grass, 
the  presence  of  which  has  caused  the 
downfall  of  many  an  excellent  player 
from  courses  not  so  difficult  and  soul- 
try  ing. 

It  is  possible  to  make  the  course  in 
^S  or  39,  but  few  members,  however, 
can  do  it  inside  of  42  or  43,  and  46  is  a 
fairer    average. 

Time  was  when  the  Aronimink  Golf 
Club  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Bel- 
mont Cricket  Club,  that  time-honored 
and  laurel-crowned  association,  with  a 
brilliant  record  of  twenty-seven  success- 
ful 3-ears. 

Golf  was  not  played  by  the  Belmont- 
ers  until  the   spring  of   1896,  but  when 
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the  game  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Harri- 
son Townsend,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Clarke, 
Jr.,  Dr.  T.  A.  Davis,  and  a  few  other 
enthusiastic  devotees  of  the  sport,  the 
club  forthwith  began  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  But  there  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  a  certain  rivalry,  more  or 
less  friendly,  between  different  branches 
of  sport  in  the  same  club,  and  the  Bel- 


mont was  no  exception  to  this  long- 
established  rule.  The  feeling  finall}^ 
reached  a  point  where  the  golfers 
thought  it  best  to  withdraw,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Belmont  Golf  Association 
was  formed,  with  Mr.  Harrison  Town- 
send,  President  ;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Clarke, 
Jr.,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Arthur  B. 
"Huey,    Secretar}'- Treasurer.      But   this 
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name  in  time  gave  place  to  that  of  the 
Aronimink  Golf  Club,  and  as  such 'is  a 
member  of  the  association. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  there  is  any  feeling-  other  than  the 
most  friendly  between  the  golf  club  and 
its  distinguished  parent.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  members  of  the  Aronimink 
are  chiefly  members  of  the  Belmont 
Cricket  Club  as  well. 

The  club-house  is  located  at  the  end 
of  Chester  Avenue,  near  the  Forty-ninth 


rather  descends,  for  there  is  a  steep  in- 
cline, which  calls  for  the  utmost  care  in 
stroke.  No.  4  is  but  158  yards  long,  and 
far  to  the  right  is  the  much-coveted 
green  with  the  creek  down  below.  No. 
7,  or  "  Roimd  Top,"  is  very  similar  to 
No.  4,  and  No.  8  is  the  famous  "  Pons 
Asinorum,"  before  which  many  a  good 
player's  pride  has  been  humbled. 

The  Aronimink  Club  is  famous  for 
its  many  fine  women  players,  and  this 
reputation  is  well  deserved.   Miss  Laura 
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Street  Station  of. the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  but  ten  minutes'  ride  from 
Broad  Street  Station,  and  it  is  said  was 
erected  in  1652.  It  is  a  venerable-look- 
ing old  mansion,  room}^,  spacious  and 
deep-windowed,  and  is  p_icturesque  in 
the  extreme.  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
with  the  grounds,  and  the  members  feel 
that  the}"  are  hard  to  rival.  The  course 
is  in  plain  view  from  the  club-house, 
and  is  located  among  the  hills,  almost 
within  sight  of  the  built-up  section 
of  the  city.  The  first  tee  is  but  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  club-house,  just 
across  the  road.  The  first  hole  is  257 
yards.  As  the  links  progress  they  grow 
more  and  more  difficult.  The  second 
hole  increases  to  441  yards,  and  then 
come  fences,  wild  and  tangled  shrub- 
bery and  long  grass  galore,  until  the 
wire-edge  of  the  most  wildly  hilarious 
golfer's  enthusiasm  is  worn  off  before 
"  Hoodoo  Hollow,"  that  Waterloo  of 
nine  out  of  ten  golfers,  is  reached. 

When  this  apparently  unsurmounta- 
ble  difficulty  is  passed,  and  the  elevated 
ground  reached,  new  trouble  arises,  or 


Knight's  record  of  132  for  eighteen  holes 
is  3^et  to  be  beaten.  Mrs.  Stephen  Russell 
is  also  an  enthusiastic  player,  as  are  also 
Mrs.  Harrison  Townsend,  Miss  K.  G. 
Trumbull,  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Ellison,  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Geopp.  The  basis  for 
handicapping  is  "scratch,"  and  "scratch" 
is  170.     The  par  of  greens  is  84. 

It  is  said  that  good  cricket  players  are 
almost  invariably  good  golf  players,  and 
in  no  case  is  this  more  clearly  proven 
than  in  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club  on  Wissahickon  Heights,  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  station,  on  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  The  Philadelphia  is  one 
of  the  oldest  clubs  in  the  country,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  known,  having 
been  organized  February  10,  1854. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Phila- 
delphia clubs,  the  men  and  women  have 
separate  golf  departments,  but,  unlike 
their  rivals  on  the  links,  the  number  of 
women  who  play  nearly  equals  that  of 
the  men.  In  all  there  are  216  golfers  in 
the  club.  The  course  is  of  nine  holes  and 
2,424  yards,  and  is  most  difficult.     As  a 
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nine-hole  course  it  is  far  and  away  the 
best  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The 
soil  is  of  clay,  and  the  bunkers  are  chiefly 
artificial.  No.  i  starts  near  the  club- 
house, and  the  tee  is  243  yards.  No.  2 
is  the  longest,  with  a  stretch  of  469 
yards.  Mr.  Samuel  Y.  Heebner,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Golf  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  most  active  member  in 
the  golf  department.  Other  prominent 
players  are  Mr.  Charles  A.  Potter,  Mr. 
Alan  H.  Harris,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Herbert  M.  Forrest,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Findley  Brown,  Mr.  David  Biddle, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Marion  K.  Wright, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bohlan,  and  Dr.  Charles  Clax- 
ton.  The  records  are  held  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Potter,  who  made  eighteen  holes  in  83, 
on  July  17,  1897,  and  Mr.  J.  Wilmer 
Biddle,  who  made  thirty-six  holes  in 
180,  on  September  11,  1897. 

In  common  with  every  other  Phila- 
delphia club  where  golf  is  played,  the 
club  has  many  brilliant  women  players. 
Mrs.  Walter  M.  Gorham,  who  made  123 
over  an  eighteen-hole  course,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  player.  Other  enthusiastic 
golfers  are  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
G.  Lee  Knight,  Miss  Elsie  Supplee,  Miss 


vStation,  and  a  mile  back  from  the  rail- 
road, it  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
clubs  in  the  country.  It  has  long  since 
lost  its  distinctive  cricket  character,  and 
is  now  quite  as  famous  for  its  corps  of 
expert  golfers.  The  club  was  organized 
in  1865,  and  golf  was  introduced  in  1895, 
and  the  club  now  has  nearly  300  pla}'- 
ers,  the  majority  of  whom  play  regularly. 

There  are  nine  holes  in  its  course, 
and  for  the  present  the  links  will  remain 
that  size,  the  club  not  willing,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Golf  Committee  stated, 
to  spoil  a  good  nine-hole  course  in  order 
to  make  a  poor  eighteen-hole  one. 

As  is  customary,  the  first  hole  of  the 
course  begins  near  the  club-house,  is 
373  yards  long,  and  is  appropriately 
called  the  "  Cross  Roads,"  as  it  ends  at 
the  intersection  of  Black  Rock  Road 
and  Fisher's  Road.  The  other  holes 
are  the  "Gully,"  "The  Beach  Tree," 
"  Long,"  with  its  stretch  of  473  yards  ; 
"  Oak  Tree,"  "  Hill  Top,"  "  Coon  Trap," 
"  Terrace,"  and  "  Home."  The  length 
of  the  course  is  2,833  yards.  The  best 
record  for  eighteen  holes  by  a  member 
in  competition  is  held  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Farnum,  with  a  total  of  91.    Miss  F.  E. 


Photo  by  Rolfe. 


ON    THE     MERION     COURSE. 


Corinne     Mock,    Mrs.   Herman     Lewis, 
Miss  Starr,  and  Miss  Ellen  Hood. 

The  Merion,  the  third,  but  by  no 
means  the  least  important,  of  the  famous 
triumvirate  of  Philadelphia  cricket 
clubs,  is  located  at  Haverford,  and  not 
at  or  very  near  the  beautiful  suburb  of 
Merion,  as  many  strangers  erroneously 
believe.    Eieht  miles  from  Broad  Street 


Cassatt  holds  the  woman's  record  for 
eighteen  holes  at  123.  Miss  Catherine 
Cassatt,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Farnum,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  V.  Dougherty  are  also 
excellent  players. 

The  Huntingdon  Valley  Country  Club 
achieved  the  distinguished  honor  last 
year  of  capturing  the  championship 
honors  of  the  Golf  Association  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  and,  judging"  from  the  person- 
nel of  this  year's  team,  bid  fair  to  hold 
the  coveted  pennant.  This  club  is  a 
most  precocious  infant,  as  not  until  the 
second  Monday  in  June  will  it  celebrate 
its  second  birthday.  The  grounds  are 
located  at  Rydal,  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  on  the  New  York  Division 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road, and  are  complete  and  well  planned. 
As  is  customary  in  Quakerdom,  there 
are  separate  golf  departments  for  the 
sexes. 

The  Belfield  Club,  on  Thorp  Lane, 
Germantown,  near  Wistar  Station,  six 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  organized 
in  1870,  and  now  has  nearly  150  golf 
members,  many  of  whom  are  experts. 
The  golf  course  has  been  well  laid  out 
and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  nine-hole  course,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of 
timber. 

Golf  was  not  in  the  schedule  of  the 
Athletic  Association  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  until  March  last,  when 
a  golf  club  with  a  large  initial  member- 
ship was  formed.  As  a  rule,  the  Uni- 
versity men  who  excel  in  lacrosse  are  also 
excellent  golf  players,  and  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  "  Pennsy's  "  lacrosse 
team  are  now  enthusiastic  golfers. 

Definite  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club  whereby  all  members  of  the  club 
will  ha\'"e  the  privileges  of  the  latter's 


nine-hole  course  at  Wissahickon  Heights. 
It  has  been  agreed  that  the  members  of 
the  University  Golf  Club  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  use  of  the  course  two  days 
each  week,  while  those  members  alone 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  constitute 
the  first  and  second  'Varsity  teams,  not 
to  exceed  ten  in  number  in  all,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  playing  over  the 
course  at  all  times,  including  Saturdays 
and  holidays. 

Owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  Wissahickon  course  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club  decided  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  all  of  the  University  players  to 
play  each  day  in  the  week,  especially  on 
Saturdays  and  legal  holidays.  It  is  felt 
that  this  action  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  competition  for  the  two  teams 
more  spirited. 

Be  it  said,  in  concluding  this  brief 
account  of  "  Golf  Round  and  About  the 
Quaker  City,"  that  in  no  section  of  this 
or  any  other  countr}'  is  the  ancient  game 
more  played  or  better  played.  Men  and 
women  alike  enter  the  arena  to  excel, 
and  they  do  excel.  There  is  a  healthy, 
friendly,  and  ever-increasing  rivalry  not 
only  between  the  several  clubs,  but  be- 
tween individual  members  of  the  same 
club. 

Golfing  enthusiasts  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  game  is  played  may 
study  with  profit  the  conditions  which 
hold  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 
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GOLF  and  bicycles  have  now  such 
sway  in  the  land  that  one  feels 
almost  respect  for  the  man  who 
holds  to  the  old  traditions  and 
goes  a-fishing. 

There  must  be  some  who,  when  re- 
leased from  college,  school  or  desk,  will 
be  exempt  from  the  craze  of  the  day, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  age  or  sex, 
need  a  new  experience  in  this  world's 
grind  ;  to  them  I  urge  the  delights  and 
benefits  of  camping  out.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
journey  to  the  wilderness  in  order  to 
enjoy  camp-life. 

We  all  know  some  lake  or  river  or  bit 
of  coast,  away  from  the  haunts  of  men 
and  out  of  the  rush  of  life,  and  yet 
accessible.  Water  of  some  kind  and  a 
boat  seem  to  me  a  necessity;  but  if 
nothing  better  offer,  I  would  say,  pocket 
your  pride  and  try  the  back  lot  like 
Euphemia. 

Having  selected  a  desirable  place, 
chosen  either  for  its  beauty  or  its  fa- 
cilities for  fishing  or  boating,  and  always 


for  dry  soil  and  a  near-by  spring,  take 
time  to  get  ready  properly.  Do  not 
think  you  can  camp  out  with  nothing 
but  a  tent  and  a  frying-pan.  One  could, 
I  suppose,  but  that  is  not  the  camping  I 
would  advocate. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  one 
should  not  camp  and  be  comfortable. 
We  all, that  is  we  who  are  born  campers — 
and  a  good  camper  is  born,  not  made — 
like  to  get  back  at  times  to  the  original 
savage  in  us,  but  the  savage  was  com- 
fortable, according  to  his  ideas,  in  his 
wigwam.  We,  too,  can  carry  our  ideas 
of  comfort  into  our  tents,  and  those  who 
think  that  discomfort,  mussiness  and 
being  generally  miserable  are  perforce 
parts  of  camp-life,  had  better  reconstruct 
their  ideas  before  starting.  Neither  is 
it  well  to  expect  that  one  can  live  in 
camp  just  as  one  can  at  home.  If  the 
love  of  the  country,  the  opportunities 
for  fishing  or  gunning,  the  freedom  from 
conventionality,  the  simple  living,  do 
not  recompense  you  for  what  you  leave 
at  home,  do  not  try  to  camp  out.    If  you 
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do  try  and  do  not  like  it,  go  home  ;  don't 
stay  and  grumble. 

Years  of  cainp-life  have  given  me  ex- 
perience in  some  of  the  details  that  make 
for  comfort,  and  they  may  be  helpful  to 
those  who  are  trying  the  experiment  for 
the  first  time. 

It  usually  facilitates  matters  to  send 
an  advance  guard  to  get  the  camp  ready. 
A  good  wall-tent, nine  feet  square,  can  be 
had  for  twelve  or  fourteen  dollars,  "  A  " 
tents  for  much  less,  and  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  hire  a  larger  tent  in  a  country 
place,  one  that  has  been  used  for  fairs. 
Five  can  sleep  in  an  "  A  "  tent;  but,  ex- 
cept in  an  emergency,  no  more  than  two 
should. 

If  you  are  intending  to  camp  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  it  more  than  pays  to  have 
board  floors,  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  under  your  tents,  but  it  is  not 
necessary. 

Choose  a  spot  for  the  tents  where  some 
time  during  the  day  the  sun  will  shine 
on  them,  and  I  repeat,  where  the  soil  is 
dry,  sandy  if  possible.  No  matter  how 
hot  the  day,  close  and  tic  down  the  tent 
flaps  before  sundown  ;  this  ensures  a 
dry  tent  to  go  to  sleep  in.  Sleep  after- 
ward with  the  flaps  open,  if  you  wish,  on 
dry  nights,  but  close  them  early  or  the 
beds  will  feel  damp. 

If  there  are  no  tent  floors,  it  is  better 
to  put  up  the  tents  on  ground  that  slopes 
slightly  from  the  back  of  the  tent  to  the 
front,  and  to  dig  a  shallow  trench  along 
the  back  and  two  sides  so  that  the  water 
may  run  off,  and  not  under  the  tent,  when 
it  rains.  Put  your  tents  up  square,  peg 
them  down  firmly,  and  stretch  them  as 
tight  as  possible.  A  good  tent,  well  put 
up,  will  not  leak  in  a  pouring  rain;  still  a 
fly  over  it  is  a  useful  thing,  as  it  carries 
the  drip  well  away  from  the  sides. 

Be  careful  not  to  let  the  branches  of 
trees  or  bushes  touch  the  canvas,  and  re- 
member that  nothing  should  either  be 
pinned  to  the  canvas  inside  or  touch  it, 
as  the  rain  will  come  through  at  these 
places;  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  does. 

On  the  back  tent-pole  put  some 
clothes-hooks,  and  in  the  ridge-pole  put 
two  screw-eyes, about  four  feet  apart, and 
from  them  suspend  by  cords  a  smooth, 
straight  sapling  to  hang  clothes  over. 
You  will  run  into  them,  muss  up  your 
hair  or  knock  off  your  hat  every  time 
you  go  into  your  tent  hurriedly,  but 
nevertheless  the  sapling  is  a  convenience 
and  keeps  your  clothing  off  the  ground. 


Let  me,  by  the  way,  suggest  that  you 
put  the  screw-eyes  into  the  pole  and  tie 
the  cords  to  them  before  putting  up  the 
tent.  This  may  seem  trivial,  but  I  have 
seen  wise  heads  confounded  by  the  fail- 
ure to  attend  to  such  trivialities. 

I  might  quite  well  say  plainly  here, 
what  has  probably  been  suspected  b}^ 
those  who  have  read  thus  far,  that  I  am 
not  writing  for  those  men  who  would 
scorn  to  have  a  female  relative  in  camp  • 
they  may  take  their  rods  and  guns  and 
frying-pan,  and  go  to  !  A  little  expe- 
rience has  converted  many  such,  but  I 
do  not  attempt  any  conversions  now. 
To  young  men  and  brothers,  who  are 
not  so  prejudiced,  I  would  advise  a  trial 
of  taking  along  a  sister  or  two,  and  a 
pretty  girl  or  two,  and  a  chaperon  who,, 
when  she  is  not  busy  chaperoning,  can 
and  will  cook. 

There  are  days  when  fish  will  not 
bite  and  when  bait  is  elusive,  and  there 
are  days  when  it  rains  ;  in  fact,  I  will 
say  candidly  that  when  it  gets  at  it,  it 
can  rain  more  days  in  a  week  in  camp 
than  in  any  other  place  I  know.  At 
such  times  a  pretty,  jolly  girl  is  more^ 
than  ever  a  joy.  I  am  looking  at  this- 
life  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chaper- 
on who  can  cook,  and  I  have  seen  for 
many  a  year  a  party  of  young  people 
having  in  camp  the  happiest,  j oiliest, 
wholesomest  fun  that  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere. 

The  tents  once  up,  a  word  for  their 
furnishing :  Cot-beds  are  desirable, 
plenty  of  woolen  blankets  necessary  ;; 
lacking  cots,  take  some  ticks, .  made 
about  seven  feet  by  three,  and  get  a. 
neighboring  farmer  to  fill  them  with 
straw,  or  hay  if  he  has  no  straw.  Sleep- 
with  a  blanket  under  you,  as  well  as- 
over  you,  and  do  not  scorn  pillows.  I 
know  there  is  a  fixed  idea  as  old  as 
camping-out  itself,  that  true  camping 
consists  in  sleeping  on  hemlock  boughs. 
Better  hemlock  boughs  than  nothing,  I 
admit.  The  idea  is  charming,  the  fra- 
grance delicious ;  but  the  butt  ends  have 
a  way  of  working  up  to  the  top  before 
morning  that  makes  a  person  with  a 
sensitive  backbone  sigh  for  the  mattress 
at  home.  A  well-filled  straw-bed  has  a 
homely  sound,  but  it  has  no  butt  ends. 
Pillows  made  of  the  soft  sprigs  of  hem- 
lock are  delightful. 

One's  ablutions  may  be  carried  on 
successfully  at  the  lakeside,  but  a  tin 
wash-basin  on  a  box  inside  your  tent  is- 
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preferable.  The  women  will  quickly 
see  what  can  be  done  with  the  box  and 
a  piece  of  cretonne  or  turkey  red  and 
clean  towels.  Toilet  articles  are  un- 
sigiitly  in  camp,  so  it  is  not  advisable  to 
take  silver-backed  brushes  and  mirrors  ; 
therefore,  keep  them  out  of  sight.  Hang- 
a  small  looking-glass  on  your  rear  tent- 
pole,  and  a  bag  with  pockets,  under  it,  is 
a  great  convenience.  Air  and  sun  your 
blankets  some  time  during  the  day. 
Take  them  in  early  and  put  your  tents 
in  order  ;  for  your  friends,  who  disap- 
prove of  camping,  but  are  within  driv- 
ing distance,  always  make  a  point  of 
coming  to  see  for  themselves  how 
wretched  and  uncomfortable  you  are, 
and  it  is  balm  for  the  soul  to  confute 
them. 

Take  hammocks  and  hang  them  socia- 
bly ;  also,  if  there  are  not  too  many  ob- 
jections made  to  their  bulkiness  in  pack- 
ing, take  some  cushions  stuffed  with 
almost  anything  (excelsior  will  do),  to 
sit  on  the  ground.  These  are  alwaj^s 
despised  before  starting,  but  appreciated 
afterward,  and  are  useful  in  the  boats. 

It  is  much  more  comfortable  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  dining-table,  if  only  one 
plank  on  crotched  sticks ;  dining  a  la 
picnic  for  any  length  of  time  is  tire- 
some. 

The  kitchen  comes  next,  and  there  is 
no  part  of  a  camp  that  so  well  pays  for 
making  it  as  convenient  as  circura- 
stances  will  allow.  It  is  better,  if  it  can 
be  done,  to  have  some  kind  of  shelter 
over  the  fire  and  the  cook  ;  an  awning 
tied  at  the  corners  to  nearby  trees  will 
do.  Build  up  on  three  sides  of  the  fire- 
place a  stone  work  a  foot  or  more  high, 
and  at  either  side  put  a  strong  crotched 
stick,  and  across,  a  stout  sapling  ;  from 
this  hang  an  old-fashioned  chain  and 
hooks.  A  pot  will  boil  much  better 
hung  over  the  fire  than  when  set  down 
on  it.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  use  an  old 
stove-top  set  firmly  on  your  stone  work, 
with  a  short  piece  of  pipe  to  carry  off 
the  smoke,  the  bane  of  camp-fire  cook- 
ing. It  is  not  at  all  picturesque,  but  it 
has  its  advantages.  Make  a  smaller 
fireplace  at  one  side  with  a  piece  of 
grating  over  it,  under  which  you  can 
put  a  few  hot  coals  or  ashes,  and  thus 
keep  one  viand  hot  while  cooking  the 
next. 

Always  have  a  supply  of  wood  and 
kindling  in  a  dry  place  to  use  on  rainy 
days,  and  deal  hardly  with  that  improvi- 


dent person  who  uses  it  on  clear  ones. 
Near  to  the  fireplace  make  a  table,  and 
over  it  nail  a  sapling  to  two  trees,  and 
hang  on  it  your  cooking  utensils.  Of 
these  you  will  need  the  inevitable  frying- 
pan  (with  a  long  handle),  a  broiler,  an 
iron  pot  with  a  bail,  a  good-sized  sauce- 
pan, a  tea  kettle,  a  coffee  pot  (let  the 
chaperon  smuggle  in  her  own  tea  pot)„ 
a  hominy  boiler,  long-handled  spoons,, 
fork,  dipper,  pancake  turner,  fire  shovel,, 
strong,  sharp  knives,  can  opener,  and 
some  old  fans  for  blowers,  and  never 
neglect  to  take  holders  ;  they  save  many 
a  blistered  hand. 

Tin  plates  and  cups  will  do,  but  are 
not  as  desirable  as  coarse  crockery,  as 
the  cups  .get  burning  hot  with  coffee  in 
them,  and  the  plates  are  apt  to  give  a 
taste  to  hot  food. 

A  crate  of  wooden  plates  costs  very 
little,  and  they  save  dish  washing,  a 
thing  to  be  considered  always  in  camp, 
and,  moreover,  they  make  capital  kin- 
dling when  otherwise  useless. 

Take  a  good-sized  dish-pan,  mop,  soap, 
pearline  and  sapolio. 

There  is  another  fixed  idea  about 
camping  that  pertains  especially  among 
those  who  do  not  camp  out  themselves, 
nor  approve  of  others  doing  so,  and 
which  seems  to  them  to  be  enough  to 
set  a  ban  upon  camp-life.  It  is  this  : 
That  campers  always  clean  their  frying- 
pans  with  earth.  So  they,  do,,  when  they 
have  camped  long  enough  to  know 
what's  what,  as  it  is  one  of  the  quickest, 
easiest  ways  of  doing  it,  and  the  end 
justifies  the  means — an  application  of 
hot,  soapy  water  afterward  removes  all 
the  dirt  and  leaves  your  frying-pan  "  as 
clean  as  a  whistle,"  and  nothing  will 
take  off  the  smoky  blackness  from  the 
bottoms  of  utensils  used  over  a  camp- 
fire  like  a  hard  rub  on  the  ground.  Re- 
member, all  dirt  is  not  dirty,  particularly 
when  it  is  sand.  A  round  wire  sink- 
brush  is  an  excellent  implement  with 
which  to  apply  the  dirt. 

Having  suggested  the  means  of  pre- 
paring and  serving  the  meals,  one 
naturally  thinks  of  providing  for  them. 
In  these  days  of  canned  food  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  stock  the  camp  larder, 
but  it  is  important  to  locate  your  camp 
near  enough  to  an  hotel  or  farmhouse, 
that  you  may  be  sure  of  getting  fresh 
milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  bread.  You 
will  need,  of  course,  ham  and  bacon, 
and    a    visit    to    the     grocery    section 
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in  one  of  our  department  stores,  with 
•camp  in  mind,  will  show  you  canned 
things  you  may  never  have  thought  of 
TDcfore,  canned  molasses  for  instance  ! 

Take  condensed  milk  (if  you  can  get 
an  unsweetened  evaporated  cream,  that 
is  excellent),  as  milk  will  not  keep  sweet 
in  the  best-ordered  camp  in  very  hot, 
thunder-showery  weather.  Take  also 
pork  and  beans,  braised  beef — this  is 
better  than  tinned  roast  and  corned 
beef — -dried  beef,  kippered  herrings, 
soused  mackerel,  and  other  canned  and 
spiced  fish,  potted  ham  and  tongue,  and 
ox  tongues  ;  take  plenty  of  all  these — 
they  will  keep  indefinitely  and  yet  dis- 


soft  if  not  kept  in  tight  tin  boxes. 
Cheese  is  likewise  a  favorite,  and  no 
camper  will  refuse  a  Welsh  rarebit  on  a 
cool  evening,  and  the  utterly  useless 
young  man  will  probably  take  pride  in 
making  it. 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  hominy, 
and  oatmeal  flour  and  seasonings  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  greatest  novice. 
See  to  it,  by  the  way,  that  you  buy 
ground  coffee  ;  unless  you  mention  it 
your  grocer  will  probably  send  the  bean, 
which  you  will  find  awkward. 

Oatmeal  cooks  much  quicker  than 
hominy,  and  in  all  camp  cooking  it  is 
best  to  use  things  that  will  cook  quickly. 


THE  cook's  quarters. 


appear  with  alarming  rapidity  before 
camp  appetites. 

Rice  is  a  blessing  to  the  cooks,  and 
many  who  do  not  like  it  at  home  wnll 
eat  it  in  camp;  and  they  will  like  it 
better  if,  when  thoroughly  cooked,  some 
butter  and  milk  are  quickly  stirred  into 
it. 

Potatoes  are  not  always  available  near 
the  camp  ;  they  are  heavy  and  bulky  to 
transport,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  hu- 
man being  lives  who  likes  to  peel  them. 
For  the  sake  of  the  cooks  try  to  like 
rice.  Its  effect  upon  your  constitution 
will  be  very  much  the  same  as  pota- 
toes. Biscuits  and  ginger  snaps  are  al- 
ways  acceptable,  but  are  likely  to  get 


It  saves  firewood,  and  unless  closely 
watched  the  fire  will  go  out,  and  close 
watching  has  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
the  pot.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  de- 
pend too  largely  upon  the  fish  that  are 
to  be  caught  in  camp.  Never  are  fish 
better  than  those  fresh  from  the  lake 
and  cooked  over  a  camp-fire,  but  if  one 
must  have  fish,  it  is  safer  to  depend  upon 
those  securely  put  up  in  tin.  Hang 
ham  and  bacon  to  a  tree  too  high  for  a 
dog  (do  take  a  dog)  to  get  it — they  keep 
better  in  the  open  air. 

Butter  will  keep  sweet  a  long  time 
and  fairly  hard  by  putting  it  in  a  stone 
crock  and  sinking  it  in  the  earth  in  a 
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cool,  shady  place.  wSugar  and  sali:  should 
be  kept  in  giass  jars  with  screw  tops. 

Along-  with  the  prevailing-  idea  about 
the  frying-pan  and  the  dirt  is  one  about 
snakes,  which  are  supposed  to  prey  upon 
campers.  Let  rne  say  that  one  sure  way 
to  attract  them,  if  there  be  any  in  the 
neighborhood,  is  to  leave  about  the  camp 
refuse  food  and  scraps.  Take  the  pre- 
caution to  have  a  good-sized  hole  dug 
some  distance  from  the  camp,  and  throw 
all  empty  cans,  lemon  rinds,  and  refuse  of 
all  kinds  into  it,  and  every  day  or  two  cover 
them  over  with  the  loose  earth.  Do  this 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  you  are 
not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  snakes. 

It,  of  course,  makes  less  work  and 
more  time  for  play  to  take  a  servant, 
but  do  not  let  the  distaste  for  one  nor 
the  desire  for  the  other  ever  induce  you 
to  take  a  woman.  There  may  be  bright 
and  shining  exceptions,  but  the  average 
"  girl  "  is  afraid  to  sleep  in  a  tent,  afraid 
to  be  in  the  woods  at  night  ;  she  sees 
snakes  in  all  directions,  and  even  men- 
tions bears. 

Besides  all  this,  there  should  not  be 
work  enough  to  keep  her  busy  all  day; 
and  when  she  has  done  her  work  you 
do  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with 
her,  and  she  is  abjectly  miserable.  On 
the  contrary,  a  good  smart  boy  is  valu- 
able ;  he  goes  on  errands,  chops  wood, 
cleans  boats,  digs  worms,  and  between 
times  goes  fishing,  and  is  happy. 

These  things    are    luxuries   and    can 


readily  be  dispensed  with.  The  work  of 
the  camp  is  part  of  the  fun,  if  not  made 
excessive  b}^  having  too  large  a  party 
and  too  much  cooking.  It  can,  by  hav- 
ing these,  be  made,  no  matter  how  many 
the  pleasures  and  delights,  very  much 
like  going  out  to  general  housework. 
No  matter  how  well-intentioned  a  party 
may  be,  the  brunt  of  the  work  and  the 
responsibility  will  fall  on  one  or  two, 
F'or  the  first  day  or  so  everybody  will 
want  to  cook,  particularly  those  who  do 
not  know  how,  but  this  soon  rights  it- 
self. The  cook  will  come  to  the  top  and 
be  enthroned  very  shortly,  but  even  this- 
distinction  will  not  incapacitate  her  or 
him  (the  cook  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  a 
man  as  a  woman)  for  enjoying  an  oc- 
casional holiday.  See  to  it  that  the 
camp  cook  has  once  in  a  w^hile  a  day  off. 

Try  to  share  and  equalize  all  the  other 
work,  and  if  any  one  persistently  shirks^ 
do  not  take  that  wretch  again. 

Provide  yourselves  with  strong,  plain 
clothes,  and  I  advise  ladies  to  wear 
thin  flannel  wrappers  to  sleep  in,  and  if 
the  beds  are  on  the  ground  woolen  caps 
will  prevent  colds  in  the  head.  I  have 
never  known  anyone  to  take  cold  in 
camp  ;  but  if  you  will  sit  or  sleep  on 
damp  ground,  let  your  beds  or  bedding- 
get  wet,  or  stay  out  on  the  water  without 
extra  wraps  on  chilly  evenings,  you 
probably  wall  "catch  cold"  just  as 
readily  as  you  would  at  home  if  you 
did  the  same  things  there. 
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HE  pages  of  Outing 
already  contain  an  ar- 
ticle, which  I  wrote  for  it 
immediately  upon  my  re- 
turn from  England  in  the 
fall  of  last  year,and  w^hilst 
my  impressions  were  still 
fresh,  on  lawn-tennis  in 
that  country,  in  which  I 
^  stated  that  it  seemed  to 

me  the  game  there  was  in  the  main  very 
much  the  same  as  with  us  ;  and  this  is 
true.  One  misses  the  strange  features  he 
half  expects  to  encounter  in  a  for- 
eign land,  yet  there  are  in  England 
everywhere   to   be   found   many  minor 


improvements  and  points  of  advantage 
by  which  we  might  profit. 

The  very  groundwork  of  it  all  is  based 
on  the  larger  proportion  of  sport-lovers 
among  the  English  and  the  consequent 
greater  popularity  of  lawn-tennis. 

Then  again,  perhaps  as  a  consequence, 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  public 
tournaments  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  "gallery,"  and  make  special  ef- 
forts to  accommodate  spectators  and 
keep  them  intelligently  abreast  of  the 
games.  Excellent  score-cards  are  issued 
at  all  the  meetings,  and  at  the  larger 
ones  these  are  filled  in  fresh  every  day 
and   printed  w4th   the  winners'   names 
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I  properly  carried  out.  Each  court  is 
numbered  and  the  programme  arranged 
early,  and  generally  posted  up,  so  that 
spectators  can  see  when  and  where  the 
match  they  are  most  interested  in  will 
come  off.  Then  there  are  excellent 
arrangements  for  seating  the  spectators. 

At  the  Edgbaston  Cricket  Club,  just 
outside  of  Birmingham,  I  saw  the  best 
arrangements  for  the  "  gallery  "  which 
I  have  ever  seen.  Here  the  ground 
slopes  somewhat,  the  courts  being  lev- 
eled from  a  gentle  rise  in  the  groinid. 
The  better  pair  are  laid  out  next  to  this 
terraced  bank,  and  little  rows  of  shelves, 
like  so  many  wide  steps,  sodded  with 
turf,  have  been  cut  into  the  side  of  this 
terrace,  and  here  long  rows  of  camp- 
stools  are  placed  for  the  comfort  of  the 
spectators.  There  are  six  or  eight  rows 
of  these  excellent  "galleries,"  and  all  of 
the  best  matches  are  played  on  the 
courts  nearest  them. 

At  Wimbledon,  the  championship 
court  in  the  center  is  completely  sur- 
rounded with  stands,  three  sides  of  the 
square  being  covered,  and  the  fourth 
being  uncovered,  seats.  These  stands 
seat  several  thousands  of  spectators,  and 
are  permanently  fixed  in  place,  making 
it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  turf  in  front 
of  them  in  good  condition,  for  the  court- 
lines  cannot  be  shifted  m.ore  than  a  few 
feet  to  ease  up  on  the  wear  over  the 
base-lines. 

Another  feature  of  British  tourna- 
ments that  is  sadly  missed  on  this  side 


is  the  referee  and  his  little  tent.  A 
professional  referee  and  handicapper  is 
employed  at  most  of  the  big  meetings 
abroad;  and  even  at  the  smaller  tourna- 
ments where  the  handicapping  is  done 
by  one  of  the  tournament  committee, 
and  another  acts  as  referee,  there  is  al- 
ways the  headquarters  tent  from  which 
everything  is  directed.  A  player  always 
finds  some  member  of  the  committee 
there,  and  a  ready  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion he  may  need  to  ask.  He  is  told 
when  to  play,  on  which  court,  and  he  is 
given  the  balls ;  there  umpires  and 
scorer  are  assigned  to  his  court,  and  he 
is  introduced  to  them  ;  in  short,  the 
referee's  tent  is  the  rendezvous  for 
players  as  well  as  committee  men. 

Contrast  that  with  some  of  our  large 
American  tournaments.  Only  two  or 
three  seasons  ago,  I  remember,  I  was 
told  that  I  must  play  a  championship 
match  on  a  certain  court  at  a  specified 
hour — it  was  not  at  Newport,  for  Dr. 
Dwight's  management  there  is  invaria- 
bly competent  and  painstaking.  When 
I  reached  that  court  someone  else  was 
playing  there,  and  with  some  difficulty 
I  searched  out  the  managing  member 
of  the  tournament  committee  and  act- 
ing referee,  and  told  him  that  others 
were  on  the  court  assigned  to  me. 

"  Well,  you'll  have  to  take  some  other, 
then,"  was  the  reply. 

Upon  asking  for  balls  and  umpires  I 
was  informed  that  I  must  hunt  up  the 
groundsman  to  get  the  balls,  and  solicit 
umpires  from  among  the  spectators  my- 
self. And  this  for  the  double  champion- 
ship of  the  United  States  ! 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  per- 
sonage in  lawn-tennis  in  England  is  the 
official  handicapper. 

A  number  of  men  have  made  a  busi- 
ness of  this  work,  but  the  present  handi- 
capper, B.  C.  Evelegh,  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted a  great  majority  of  the  important 
meetings,  is  not  only  popular  with  the 
players,  but  he  has  their  entire  confi- 
dence. Despite  the  difficulty  of  this  task, 
I  heard  very  few  complaints  while 
abroad  of  Evelegh's  work,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  in  great  demand.  In  fact, 
Evelegh  is  one  of  the  indispensable  fea- 
tures of  the  tennis  meetings  in  England. 
In  his  little  tent  facing  the  courts  he  is 
always  the  busiest  man  on  the  grounds. 
He  has  had  so  much  experience  of 
this  kind  of  work  that  the  routine  is 
perfectly    familiar    to     him,    and     the 
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matches  go  off  like  clockwork.  The 
balls  are  there  waiting  for  you  ;  your 
opponent  reports  there,  too  ;  the  scorer 
and  umpires  are  ready  to  go  out  on  the 
court  with  you,  and  if  it  is  a  handicap, 
the  score-card  is  marked  off  with  the 
odds  for  him  to  work  with.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  vacant  court,  and  then 
comes  the  order  : 

"Now,  Paret,  I  want  you  for  your 
handicap  singles.  Court  seven,  please. 
Mr.  Jones  will  score  for  you,  and  here 
are  the  balls." 

An  effort  was  made  three  seasons  ago 
to  build  up  this  feature  of  the  sport  by 
holding  national  handicaps  under  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  foster  the  growth  of 
these  events.  The  mistake  was  made, 
however,  of  appointing  a  committee 
most  of  whose  members  did  not  see  the 
players  at  the  tournaments,  and  had  to 
depend  largely  on  inaccurate  newspa- 
per reports  of  the  games,  and  mere 
scores,  for  their  information  of  relative 
skill.  Instead  of  following  up  this  start, 
half-hearted  though  it  was,  with  some 
other  energetic  work,  no  committee  at 
all  was  appointed  the  following  season, 
and  no  national  handicaps  were  held  or 
encouragement  was  offered  to  other 
clubs  to  give  handicaps. 

Until  more  handicap  events  are  given 
it  would  be  folly  to  try  an  official  handi- 
capper,  perhaps;  yet  until  some  such 
move  is  tried,  and  we  have  an  experi- 
enced man  who  follows  the  work  of 
the  players  closely  throughout  the  sea- 
son, we  can  hardly  expect  accurate 
handicapping,  and  without  that,  the  in- 
terest in  such  events  wanes  rapidly. 

To  show  the  perfection  of  arrange- 
ments and  the  despatch  which  comes 
from  experienced  professional  officials, 
I  may  instance  Leamington  last  summer. 
There  was  the  usual  three-day  tourna- 
ment, with  over  two  hundred  entries  in 
the  eleven  events,  and  it  required  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  matches  to  com- 
plete the  schedule.  Whilst  there  were 
only  seven  courts  at  his  disposal,  yet 
Evelegh  ran  off  the  whole  events  within 
the  specified  time,  averaging  over  nine 
matches  a  day  to  each  court.  Compare 
this  with  some  of  our  tournaments  in 
which  there  are  thirty-five  or  forty  en- 
tries in  the  two  events  and  five  or  six 
days  in  which  to  play  the  thirty-odd 
matches  required.  It  is  frequently  found 
difficult  to  complete  the  schedule,  a 
single  day  of  bad  weather  often  throw- 


ing the  finals  over  to  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

This  Leamington  tournament,  by  the 
way,  like  some  others  abroad,  is  run  by 
the  town  council  of  the  little  city.  The 
public  Jephson  Gardens  are  used  for  the 
matches,  and  the  matches  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  public.  Major 
Downing,  one  of  the  town  council,  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  ;  and  with 
good  weather  the  meeting  is  run  at  a 
considerable  profit  to  the  Park  fund. 

Another  of  the  conveniences  for  the 
players  abroad  are  the  ball-boys,  who 
are  always  provided.  It  may  be  that 
the  English  variety  of  the  genus  small 
boy  inherits  a  better  idea  of  tennis  than 
does  his  American  cousin,  but  certain  it 
is  that  he  proves  far  more  satisfactory 
than  those  which  have  been  provided  at 
the  few  American  tournaments  where 
they  have  appeared.  In  several  towns 
abroad  they  borrow  a  score  of  uniformed 
urchins  from  a  neighboring  orphan 
asylum,  and  tie  numbers  on  their  arms 
in  order  to  identify  them  with  the  proper 
courts. 

I  have  already  said  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle on  English  lawn-tennis,  that  our  um- 
piring is  better  than  that  abroad,  but  it 
is  a  wonder  that  this  is  so.  Every  con- 
venience is  offered  on  the  other  side  to 
the  volunteers  who  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  scoring  and  umpiring.  High 
chairs  with  swinging  rests  on  which  to 
write  the  scores  are  always  provided  for 
the  umpires ;   and  in  one  or  two  places 
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Japanese  parasols  to  keep  the  sun  off 
their  precious  heads,  are  also  furnished 
to  the  scorers.  What  a  blessing  that 
would  prove  in  this  land  of  bright  sun- 
shine, and  often  sizzling  heat  ! 

Among  the  players  abroad,  the  mar- 
ried couples  and  older  players,  even  vet- 
erans, who  still  retain  their  love  for 
lawn-tennis  and  play  it  as  regularly  as 
they  did  in  their  younger  and  more  act- 
ive days,  go  a  long  way  toward  leaven- 
ing the  great  mass  of  younger,  though 
perhaps  more  skillful,  players  of  the 
next  generation.  Take  the  Pickerings 
and  the  Hillyards  for  instance.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pickering  follow  the  tennis 
circuit    as    devotedly    as    though    they 


were  in  their  twenties  instead  of  their 
forties.  Mrs.  Pickering  is 
among  the  best  of  the  women 
players,  but  her  husband  is 
more  frequently  in  the  sec- 
ond-class handicaps  than  in 
the  first,  and  rarely  enters 
the  scratch  events,  except 
with  his  wife  in  mixed 
doubles.  And  even  there  I 
know  that  most  of  his  oppo- 
nents consider  his  wife  more 
dangerous  than  he,  and  drive 
the  balls  at  him  in  preference. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hillyard  arc 
both  high  up  in  the  scale, 
however,  and  they  seldom 
fail  to  carry  home  a  goodly 
share  of  the  prizes  at  the  end 
of  each  meeting  that  they 
attend.  Mrs.  Hillyard  wr.3 
the  English  champion  for 
several  years,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  very  best  players  in 
the  land,  though  she  has  a  son  almost 
old  enough  to  play  himself.  Her  hus- 
band is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  play- 
ers just  below  first  class,  and  one  of  the 
hardest  hitters  I  have  ever  seen.  Mrs. 
Hillyard  was  a  famous  plaj^er  before 
she  was  married,  ne'e  Miss  Bingley.    ' 

Perhaps  the  personal  feature  that  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the 
national  skill  at  the  game  is  the  suc- 
cess of  brothers  who  play  it.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Renshaws,  the  twins 
whose  name  has  become  so  famous 
in  lawn  -  tennis  history,  brothers,  and 
particularly  twin  brothers,  have  been 
very  prominent  in  the  game.  The  Bad- 
deleys,  the  Aliens,  two  other  pairs  of 
twin  experts,  the  Dohertys,  the  Rise- 
leys,  the  Chaytors,  and  a  host   of  other 
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brothers,   have    all   become    famous    in 
lawn-tennis  history. 

The  English  rules  and  laws  are  more 
comprehensive  than  ours,  and  those  who 
control  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States  National  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion would  do  well  to  add  to  our  code 
some  of  their  regulations.  One  of  the 
most  useful  sections  of  the  English 
riiles,  and  one  that  is  sadly  needed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  code  of 
"  Regulations  for  the  Management  of 
Prize  Meetings."  This  is  simply  an 
addition  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  which 
stipulates  how  all  tournaments  shall  be 
managed;  and  each  meeting  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  English  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Association  is  required  to  conform  to 
these  regulations.  It  would 
be  the  simplest  matter  in  the 
world,  with  these  rules  before 
them,  for  the  American  legis- 
lators to  frame  a  set  of  similar 
rules  to  govern  our  own  tour- 
naments. 

That  such  a  code  is  greatly 
needed  here  is  only  too  appar- 
ent to  those  who  follow  the 
game  closely.  Within  two  or 
three  years  there  have  been 
arguments  ad  infinitum  as  to 
the  proper  method  for  draw- 
ing at  championship  tourna- 
ments; but  when  a  decision 
was  reached  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  rule  to  be 
amended  that  set  forth  how 
they  should  be  drawn,  and 
none  was  enacted,  so  that  a 
tournament  committee  might 
still  search  in  vain  for  some 
instruction  on  this  matter. 

Still  another  abuse  came  up  only  two 
seasons  ago,  when  all  three  of  the  play- 
ers from  a  certain  college,  by  some 
curious  coincidence,  were  drawn  on  the 
same  side,  materially  favoring  the  home 
players.  t)raws  should  always  be  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  players,  and 
under  prescribed  rules,  as  in  England. 

While  the  demandsof  American  prize 
tournaments  do  not  call  for  such  an 
elaborate  code  as  that  in  use  abroad, 
some  series  of  rules  governing  the  man- 
agement of  tournaments  is  sadly  needed 
here.  Personally  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  a  certain  amount  of  "  seeding  "  in  the 
draws  of  important  tournaments,  and  it 
is  unquestionably  practiced  extensively 
in  this  country,  whether  legally  or  not. 
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Ever  since  the  method  of  playin,^  off 
for  second  prize  was  abandoned,  and  the 
loser  in  the  final  match  given  the  trophy 
by  default,  it  has  been  distinctly  unfair 
to  permit  all  of  the  best  players  entered 


in  a  meeting  to  be  drawn  on  the  same 
side,  so  that  an  inferior  player  must 
win  second.  The  interests  of  the  tour- 
nament managers  must  be  somewhat 
considered,  too,  and  some  provision  per- 
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tnitted  by  which,    a   good  final   can   be 
secured. 

In  important  championship  meeting's, 
it  seems  to  me  doubly  important  to  keep 
the  strongest  players  apart  until  the 
last  rounds,  but  since  Dr.  Dwight  so 
vigorously  opposed  this  two  years  ago, 
the  Newport  drawings  have  been  made 
by  chance  only.  In  such  a  case  as  an 
intercollegiate  tournament,  it  is  obvi- 
ously unfair  that  all  of  the  representa- 
tives of  one  college  could  be  drawn  on 
the  same  side,  when  the  winning  of 
second  place  might  affect  the  champion- 
ship, and  second  is  given  to  the  runner- 
up. 

Another  vital  point  that  should  be 
covered  by  such  a  code  of  regulations 
is  the  conditions  governing  challenge 
cups.  Our  present  method  is  hopelessly 
weak.  We  have  had  a  dozen  or  more 
trophies  of  this  kind  offered  for  players 
to  compete  for  under  terms  that  guaran- 
teed the  permanent  possession  of  each 
trophy  to  any  player  winning  it  three 
times.  Each  offer  implied,  if  it  did  not 
absolutely  state,  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  each  season  to  win  one 
of  these  three  necessary  "legs."  After 
some  of  these  had  been  won  once  or 
twice,  the  trophies  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn and  no  more  tournaments  were 
held  for  their  possession. 

There  is  one  other  important  point  in 
our  rules — reall}',  in  the  laws  of  the 
game — which  has  been  talked  at  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  yet  needlessly.  The 
proposed  alteration  of  the  law  regard- 
ing the  "let"  ball,  which  was  intro- 
duced abroad  and  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin,  has  also  been  opposed  by  some 
of  the  conservative  element  on  this  side 


of  the  water.  The  only  remaining  ele- 
ment of  luck  in  the  game  exists  in  the 
"  let"  balls,  which  count  for  nothing  on 
the  service,  being  replayed,  while  similar 
balls  which  touch  the  top  of  the  net  on 
all  ordinary  returns  are  good.  This  is 
an  inconsistency  for  which  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason;  and  the  only  defense  is 
that  it  would  slightly  increase  the  length 
of  the  game,  and  the  difficulty  of  umpir- 
ing, by  having  to  stop  the  play  when  a 
"  let "  ball  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  rest,  and  play  the  stroke  over  again. 

Since  a  served  ball  must  drop  in  a 
small  space  one-quarter  the  size  of  the 
whole  court,  and  the  player  is  conse- 
quently in  better  position  to  reach  it 
should  its  course  be  altered  by  touching 
the  net,  it  is  obviously  a  greater  disad- 
vantage for  a  "  let  "  ball  to  be  counted 
good  on  the  ordinary  return  when  it 
may  strike  any  part  of  the  whole  court. 
As  to  the  additional  length  of  the  game 
and  difficulty  of  umpiring,  this  is  really 
a  very  small  consideration.  Some  one 
has  computed  that  in  the  average  set 
between  good  players  there  are  but  four 
"lets"'  on  returned  balls, so  that  a  rule  re- 
quiring all  balls  touching  the  net  to  be 
played  over  again  would  add  on  the 
average  only  four  strokes  to  the  length 
of  each  set.  Among  poorer  players,  the 
proportion  is  much  smaller,  vsince  they 
play  the  ball  high  over  the  net  and  there 
is  less  chance  of  its  touching  the  band. 

This  is  a  change  that  is  very  much 
needed,  and  one  that  has  been  advocated 
abroad  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
active  players.  In  our  own  country 
most  of  the  match  players  also  favor  it, 
but  no  determined  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  the  desired  legislation. 
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HE  engagement  was 
broken.  Dan  D  e  1  a  n  e  y 
closed  the  door  behind  him 
and  went  down  the  path 
between  the  syringa 
bushes  at  a  swinging  pace, 
with  his  head  bent  low  and 
his  hands  thrust  deep  in 
his  pockets. 

The  summer  was  nearly 
over,  the  white  petals  of  the  syringa  were 
whirling  along  the  road,  and  the  wind 
rustled  mournfully  in  the  bushes.  Life 
itself  was  over  for  Dan,  he  told  himself 
bitterly.  They  had  been  so  happy  all 
through  the  long  summer  until  this 
grave,  dark- eyed  man  had  walked  in 
between  them  and  stolen  her  away  from 
him.  Evening  after  evening  of  late  he 
had  gone  up  to  call  on  Miss  Marsh 
in  the  twilight,  and  invariably  found 
Struthers  complacently  seated  there  on 
the  veranda  in  his  own  particular  and 
favorite  basket- chair.  Dan  was  young, 
too  young,  of  course,  to  be  engaged  at 
all — but  that  is  another  story — and  he 
had  the  quick,  fiery  temper  of  inexperi- 
enced youth;  so  when  his  love  and  his  in- 
digestion finally  mastered  him  and  he 
blurted  out  his  hatred  of  Struthers  and 
his  doubts  of  the  lady  of  his  choice 
all  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  she 
calmly  broke  the  chains  that  bound 
them. 

Miss  Marsh  was  a  trifle  older  than 
Dan,  and  she  seemed  even  more  serious 
than  her  years  warranted.  She  was  a 
remarkably  clever  girl,  well  liked  in 
town  for  her  versatility  and  her  ex- 
treme beauty,  and  she  had  reigned  as  a 
queen  since  her  advent  into  the  midst 
of  this  hunting,  golf-playing  little  co- 
terie in  the  country.  It  created  con- 
siderable comment  when  the  news  of 
her  engagement  drifted  down  to  the 
various  summer  resorts  where  her 
friends  were  scattered,  and  at  New- 
port and  Narragansett  they  read  the 
items  eagerly  from  letters  and  the  news- 
papers, ending  by  asking  with  puzzled 
eyes  : 

"  But  who  is  Dan  Delaney  ?  " 

He  had  taken  her  fancy  at  once  with 

his    clear,    frank    eyes    and   his    honest 

worship.     There    had   been    something 

restful   and  wholesome  to  be  found  in 


his  society  after  her  season  in  the 
whirl  of  fashionable  life  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  men  of  the  world — her  world, 
and  not  the  world  of  green  fields  and 
'cross-country  riding  and  fox  hunting 
that  Dan  Delaney  knew — and  he  was 
so  openly  flattered  by  the  preference 
of  this  town  beauty  for  his  company 
that  it  had  at  first  been  an  amusing 
diversion  for  Miss  Marsh  to  see  his 
color  come  and  go,  and  his  eyes  grow 
wide  and  tender  at  her  coming  ;  but 
after  a  bit  she  missed  him  when  he 
failed  to  put  m  an  appearance  at  the 
Country  Club  on  golf  afternoons,  or 
when  she  did  not  see  him  in  her  own 
house  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time, 
and  then  she  began  to  blush  at  his  pret- 
ty boyish  speeches,  and  the  ready  wit 
that  had  made  her  famous  in  town  for- 
got to  flash  from  her  silenced  lips.  In 
the  end  she  surrendered  completely  and 
Dan  Delaney  was  the  happiest  fellow  in 
the  country — until  Struthers  had  come 
and  renewed  the  attentions  to  Miss 
Marsh  that  had  coupled  their  names  the 
previous  season. 

"  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Dan, 
and  he  knows  of  my  engagement  to 
you,"  Miss  Marsh  had  replied,  standing 
there  in  her  stately  way  with  her  steady 
eyes  on  his,  so  hot  and  angry  ;  and  when 
he  had  refused  to  be  mollified,  but  con- 
tinued to  seek  to  assuage  his  wounded 
spirit  in  bitter  reproaches,  she  burst 
forth  into  a  little  passionate  storm  of 
fury,  such  as  sometimes  sweeps  over 
tropical  seas  that  outwardly  resemble 
natures  calm  as  hers  except  when 
shaken  to  their  depths,  and  ended  their 
compact  at  once. 

"We  were  not  made  for  one  another," 
she  concluded.  "  There  can  never  be 
perfect  love  where  there  is  not  perfect 
understanding.  You  mistrust  me.  It  is 
best  that  we  should  part." 

And  so  Dan  went  down  between  the 
syringa  bushes  with  his  heart  on  fire 
and  murderous  thoughts  in  his  inmost 
soul  concerning  the  immediate  future 
of  Mr.  Struthers. 

His  sister  Polly  was  waiting  for  him 
when  he  reached  home.  She  saw  at 
once  that  something  was  wrong  and  in- 
tercepted him  as  he  was  rushing  up- 
stairs to  the  solitude  of  his  own  room. 
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"  Dan  ! " 

"Well?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  Nothing  ;  don't  bother  me,  Poll  ; 
there's  a  good  girl." 

"  But  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Dan," 
following  after  him  up  the  winding 
flight.  He  hastened  his  steps  and 
reached  his  room. 

"Another  time,  not  now,"  he  answered, 
and  left  her  standing  there,  staring  at 
his  closed  door.  It  was  an  unheard-of 
proceeding.  What  secrets  could  he 
have  apart  from  her  ?  After  a  minute 
she  overcame  her  suspicions  and  went 
quietly  in,  to  see  him  sitting  by  his 
■writing  table  with  his  head  thrown  for- 
ward on  his  folded  arms. 

They  were  great  chums,  Polly  and 
Dan  Delaney,  living  alone  among  the 
trees  in  the  big  red  brick  gabled  house 
that  was  Dan's  inheritance.  There  was 
a  wonderful  likeness  between  the  brother 
and  sister ;  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  had  they 
been  of  the  same  sex.  Both  were  fair 
and  blue-eyed,  with  short  upper  lips 
and  straight,  well-bred  noses,  and  a 
fresh,  healthy  coloring,  from  their  con- 
stant exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Polly 
did  not  care  for  the  companionship  of 
other  girls.  She  had  fished  and  sailed 
boats  and  climbed  trees  with  her  brother 
since  their  school-room  days,  and  now 
she  rode  and  hunted  and  shot  with  a 
surer  aim  than  he.  Being  in  the  school- 
room had  been  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
by  the  way,  for  Polly's  school-room  had 
been  the  orchard  and  paddock  as  long  as 
any  one  could  remember.  Her  accom- 
plishments were  of  an  open-air  variety 
and  her  schooling  chiefly  horse-lore,  in 
which  she  might  have  taken  her  degree 
czun  laude. 

Dan  had  remonstrated  now  and  then. 
He  tried  to  be  both  father  and  mother 
to  his  orphaned  sister,  when  he  thought 
about  it.  Sometimes  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  not  quite  the  way  to  fit  a 
young  woman  for  the  sphere  his  sister 
would  some  day  be  called  upon  to  fill. 
She  might  marry,  he  meditated,  and 
what  sort  of  a  household  could  she  be 
expected  to  control  ? 

But  when  he  came  to  look  at  her  he 
could  not  find  much  amiss,  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  the  sun-burned  maiden,  with 
her  strong,  supple  figure  and  her  ring- 
ing laugh.  He  was  secretly  rather 
proud  of  her   skill  with   gun    and   rod, 


and  he  thrilled  with  pleasure  when  his 
sporting  friends  praised  her  wonderful 
hands  for  a  horse  and  respectfully  asked 
her  opinion  on  their  own  investments 
in  thoroughbreds. 

It  was  a  careless  little  remark  dropped 
by  his  inamorata  that  had  first  opened 
Dan's  eyes  to  any  difference  be- 
tween his  sister  and  other  girls.  Miss 
Marsh  had  seen  her  breaking  in  a  year- 
ling as  she  walked  alone  past  Meadow 
Farm  one  morning,  and  she  had  stood 
looking  on  at  the  spirited  performance 
from  under  her  smart  scarlet  parasol, 
noting  her  scant  tweed  skirt  and  the 
gold-colored  hair  tumbling  about  her 
heated  face.  Afterwards,  she  gave 
Dan  a  description  of  it  in  quite  an 
amusing  way.  He  had  not  considered 
Polly  in  the  light  of  a  hoyden  before, 
and  when  he  suggested  it  to  her  in  his 
blunt,  brotherly,  friendly  fashion,  she 
had  immediately  laid  the  calumny,  with 
truly  feminine  instinct,  at  Miss  Marsh's 
door,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  angry 
tears  which  effectually  closed  at  the  very 
beginning  any  avenue  of  friendship  be- 
tween them. 

The  announcement  of  Dan's  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Marsh  had  therefore 
been  a  great  shock  to  Polly  Delaney, 
but  she  bore  the  blow  philosophically, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  upon  her 
one  afternoon  when  she  knew  she  would 
be  at  the  Country  Club  playing  golf.  It 
pleased  her  to  see  how  happy  Dan  was, 
and  although  she  made  no  effort  to 
overcome  her  personal  dislike  or  to  cul- 
tivate any  sisterly  relations  toward  his 
fiancee,  nevertheless  she  could  not  help 
a  quiet  feeling  of  elation  that  he  had 
won  the  prettiest  and  cleverest  young 
woman  in  the  county. 

Polly  now  stood  quite  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, staring  at  the  unusual  sight  of 
Dan,  with  his  face  hidden  on  his  arms; 
then  she  closed  the  door  and  went  quiet- 
ly over  to  him. 

"  Have  you  lost  a  horse — oranything?" 

"  Worse  than  that,"  in  a  muffled  voice. 

"  Miss  Marsh  has  thrown  you  down." 

He  raised  his  hot,  tired  eyes  and 
looked  at  her. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  he  said,  dismally;  and 
then  —  perhaps  it  was  something  in 
Polly's  sympathetic  young  face  that 
made  him  pull  her  down  on  the  sofa  and 
pour  into  her  ears  the  whole  story. 

As  I  have  said,  Polly  knew  very  little 
about  eirls,  and  so  she  did  not  feel  com- 
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petent  to  tell  Dan  what  she  thought 
Miss  Marsh  would  do  under  the  circum- 
stances; and,  never  having-  had  a  lover 
of  her  own,  she  could  not  very  well  say 
what  she  would  do  were  she  placed  in 
a  similar  position. 

For  his  part,  Dan  vowed  that  he  would 
never  speak  to  her  again,  or  to  any  other 
woman,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Those  were  dreadful  days  for  Polly. 
She  hardly  Icnewher  sunny-faced,  laugh- 
ter-loving brother  in  this  solemn  youth, 
who  came  down  to  breakfast,  with  a 
"Good  morning,"  in  his  boots  and  kept 
his  eyes  gloomily  fixed  on  his  plate; 
who  never  asked  her  to  go  hunting  or 
fishing  with  him  now,  but  roamed  off 
alone  into  the  woods  with  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder  and  his  dog  at  his  heels, 
or  else  hunted  the  legs  almost  off  his 
mount  with  his  hard  riding. 

Sometimes,  towards  evening,  she 
would  stand  at  the  window  in  the  tower 
upstairs  that  commanded  a  view  over 
the  tree-tops  of  all  the  country  for  miles 
around,  and  watch  to  see  him  brought 
home  lifeless  from  a  fall  in  the  hunting 
field,  or  with  a  stray  gun-shot  in  his 
temple. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  occurred. 
Once  in  a  while  they  met  Miss  Marsh  on 
their  way  to  church  on  Sundays,  or  at 
the  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  Every- 
one knew  of  the  broken  engagement 
and  no  one  sought  to  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

They  were  terribly  lonely  days  for 
Polly.  She  had  never  had  a  woman 
friend,  the  kind  of  a  friend  to  whom  a 
young  girl  pours  out  her  woes  when  her 
heart  is  overflowing.  Dan  had  always 
been  her  comrade  and  her  playfellow, 
and  then  she  had  never  had  any  woes. 

She  turned  instinctively  now,  for  con- 
solation and  companionship,  to  young 
Ralston,  their  neighbor's  son,  the  sharer 
of  their  childish  joys  as  long  as  she 
could  remember,  ever  since  the  day, 
in  fact,  when  old  Mr.  Ralston  had  moved 
into  Twin  Oaks  and  the  lonely  lad, 
roaming  about  the  unfamiliar  neighbor- 
hood, had  come  upon  Delaney's  barn, 
where  he  found  the  children  playing  in 
the  hay,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of 
awkward  shyness,  had  been  given  a 
gracious  welcome  by  the  brother  and 
sister  into  their  paradise  and  taken  into 
their  heart  of  hearts  forever. 

The  first  break  in  their  young  lives 
had  been  when  Dick  was  sent  away  to 


college.  Polly  had  cried  bitterly  and 
tempestuously,  with  her  blue  eyes  hidden 
on  his  shoulder,  while  Dan  wrung  his 
hand  in  speechless  grief;  and  Dick  had 
said,  "Good-bye,  Polly  dear  ;  cheer  up, 
there's  a  good  chap,"  with  a  lump  in  his 
throat  that  seemed  to  increase  to  the 
size  of  a  cannon-ball  as  the  trap  that 
bore  him  away  swung  out  of  sight  down 
the  road  towards  the  station  and  the  be- 
loved forms  of  his  two  playfellows  grew 
misty  in  the  distance. 

There  was  a  subtle  change  in  his  man- 
ner when  he  came  back  for  his  summer 
vacation.  He  never  kissed  Polly  now  in 
the  old  off-hand  boyish  fashion,  as  if  it 
were  a  girl's  trick  that  he  would  be  as 
pleased  as  not  to  get  speedily  through 
with.  He  barely  shook  her  hand  when 
they  met  again.  A  deep,  fine  red  spread 
to  his  fair  hair,  and  Polly  blushed  for 
som.e  unknown  reason  and  wished  she 
had  not  flung  herself  out  the  door  and 
down  the  garden  path  at  the  sound  of 
the  wheels  turning  in  at  the  Ralstons' 
gate. 

He  was  quieter,  too,  as  they  rode,  side 
by  side,  in  the  summer  mornings  under 
the  leafy  trees;  and  his  fearless  eyes  met 
hers  less  frequently  than  in  the  old  days 
when  they  had  ridden  upon  the  same 
great  horse  around  the  farm,  or  slapped 
each  other's  faces  for  some  childish  fault 
and  made  it  up  again  before  they  parted 
with  tears  of  repentance. 

After  a  bit,  however,  they  fell  back 
into  something  of  the  frank  camaraderies 
of  the  old  days,  and  Dick  voted  her  just 
the  same  jolly  good  fellow  she  had  al- 
ways been,  even  if  she  had  put  on  g^rown- 
up  airs,  not  realizing  the  change  that 
had  come  to  himself  also. 

But  in  all  his  troubles  Dan's  passion 
for  his  horses  never  flagged.  He  came 
in  to  lunch  one  day  with  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction  in  his  eyes  and  a  sudden  re- 
turn of  his  appetite  for  a  good  meal. 

"  Polly,  that  Struthers  is  entered  for 
the  club  steeplechases ! "  he  announced, 
taking  his  seat.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  hated  name  had  been  mentioned  at 
Meadow  Farm. 

"  In  the  same  event  with  you,  Dan  ?  " 
asked  his  sister  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  in  the  race  for  all  ages.  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  an  animal  he  is  going 
to  ride — Miss  Dixie  its  name  is — but  if 
she  doesn't  take  the  dust  from  Lady 
Clara's  heels  my  name  isn't " 

"  You  will  win,  but  in  all  probability 
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you  will  kill  yourself,"  Polly  said 
solemnly.  "  I  had  hoped  you  had  given 
up  the  steeplechase,  Dan." 

"  Given  it  up  !  Well,  I  think  not.  I 
didn't  care  very  much  about  it,  but 
now — why,  I  shall  begin  to  train  down 
this  very  day  for  it — no,  no  pate,  please, 
nothing  biit  plain  food  now,  and  not  a 
cigarette.  I  have  got  to  get  into  condi- 
tion." 

"  You  certainly  are  in  earnest ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that,"  said  little  Miss 
Delaney,  sadly. 

They  went  out  to  the  stables  after 
lunch  to  look  at  Lady  Clara.  She  was 
a  somewhat  recent  purchase  of  Dan's, 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  her  and  had 
been  delighted  at  first  at  the  idea  of 
entering  her  in  the  steeplechases  for 
gentleman  riders  in  the  club  races,  until 
this  affair  with  Miss  Marsh  had  put 
everything  else  out  of  his  head.  Since 
then  he  had  lost  interest,  and  almost 
decided  to  cancel  his  entry,  when  he 
suddenly  discovered  that  Struthers  was 
going  to  ride.  To  vanquish  Struthers, 
then,  came  from  that  moment  to  be  the 
absorbing  motive  of  his  life.  To  start 
even  with  him  in  a  flying  field,  before 
the  old  stand  under  the  trees,  where 
"  she  "  would  be  sitting,  with  her  pretty, 
high-bred,  politely  interested  air,  and  to 
leave  him  pegging  along  in  clouds  of 
dust  far  behind  in  the  stretch,  while  he 
cantered  easily  over  the  last  jump  a 
winner — that  was  his  hope  now. 

Lady  Clara  rather  belied  her  name  in 
that  she  was  a  long-bodied,  powerful- 
looking  animal,  with  restless  eyes  and  a 
fiery  temper. 

Delaney  had  not  quite  mastered  her 
yet,  but  she  was  daily  becoming  more 
gracious  and  friendly  towards  him,  al- 
though the  stable-boys  could  scarcely 
hold  her. 

"She  is  a  vicious  brute,"  cried  Polly, 
dropping  her  foreleg  and  springing 
back  from  the  strong,  gleaming  teeth. 
"  If  she  were  mine,  I  should  ride  her 
until  I  had  broken  that  temper  !  " 

'.'You!"  said  Delaney,  smiling. 
"  Why,  she  would  throw  you  over  her 
head  into  the  next  county." 

"You  need  not  be  sure  about  that," 
she  answered  saucily  as  she  turned 
away. 

"And  don't  you  try  it  on,  either," 
called  out  her  brother,  but  she  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  house  singing. 

Dan  spent  most  of  his  days  with  "Lady 


Clara  "  now.  She  was  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, and  her  jumping  qualities  exceed- 
ed even  his  expectations.  He  heard  con- 
siderable talk  at  the  club  and  at  the  golf 
links  about  Mr.  Struthers'  fine  jumper, 
"  Miss  Dixie,"  and  her  chances  of  win- 
ning the  steeplechase  event,  but  he  said 
little  about  his  own  hopes  and  fears. 
Everyone  knew,  however,  that  Dan  De- 
laney was  the  best  rider  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  although  his  mount  was 
comparatively  new  and  untried,  the  bet- 
ting ran  high  in  his  favor  as  the  time 
drew  near  for  the  race. 

Struthers  had  borne  the  rejection  of 
his  suit  by  Miss  Marsh  during  the  pre- 
vious spring  with  the  fortitude  becom- 
ing a  philosophical  man  of  the  world. 
He  had  experienced  the  tender  passion 
at  various  intervals  in  his  somewhat  ad- 
venturous career;  and  if  the  sentiment 
he  cherished  in  his  heart  for  her  had  not 
burned  with  the  fierce  flame  of  a  first 
love,  or  even  the  worshiping  devotion 
of  a  second,  he  had  certainly  given  her 
all  there  was  to  give  of  the  affections  of 
a  man  with  whom  Cupid  had  played 
many  tricks.  He  told  himself  that  he 
loved  her  very  dearly,  and  undoubtedly 
he  would  have  made  her  happy  had 
he  struck  a  responsive  chord  on  her 
maiden  heart-strings,  but  such  was  not 
the  case,  and  so  she  gave  him  her  an- 
swer as  gently  as  she  could. 

By  the  summer,  Mr.  Struthers  had  so 
far  recovered  his  spirits  and  his  confi- 
dence in  his  recuperative  powers  that 
when  he  received  the  invitation  to  stay 
Vv^ith  the  Marshes  he  did  not  hesitate  long 
in  accepting  it.  He  knew  of  Amy's  en- 
gagement to  Dan  Delaney,  and  that,  if 
nothing  else,  would  serve  to  obliterate 
all  traces  of  feeling,  excepting  of  a  friend 
and  a  well-wisher,  from  his  heart  for- 
ever. Indeed,  he  was  so  much  older  than 
she  was  that  he  began  to  think  of  her  in 
quite  a  paternal  light.  He  was  prepared 
to  know  and  to  like  her  fiance,  and  he 
had  gone  up  to  Westchester  without  a 
qualm,  even  when  he  held  her  hand  on 
the  veranda  and  she  had  introduced  him 
to  her  young  lover  with  a  look  in  her 
eyes  that  had  never  been  there  for  him. 

Sitting  under  the  vines  in  the  twilight 
evenings,  Struthers  often  watched  them 
together  as  he  smoked  his  after-dmner 
cigar,  and  speculated  on  their  chances 
of  happiness  in  the  future  they  had 
planned  for  themselves.  He  liked  Dan. 
He  liked  his  steady,  honest  eyes  and  his 
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frank  speech,  and,  moi'e  than  all,  his 
chivalric  devotion  to  the  girl  he  loved. 
He  was  quietly  amused  sometimes,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  rose-creeper,  at  the 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  boyish  jeal- 
ousy that  Amy  could  arouse  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  He  wondered, 
looking-  down  at  the  impetuous  fair- 
haired  boy,  leaning  his  head  lightly 
against  her  shoulder  as  they  sat  on  the 
top  step,  if  he  would  always  command 
allegiance  from  this  girl,  with  the  calm 
profile  and  clear  brow,  and  firm,  sweet 
mouth. 

Struthers  never  knew  what  the 
trouble  was  all  about.  Mrs.  Marsh  had 
come  in  to  dinner  one  night,  and  gen- 
tly announced  that  the  engagement 
was  broken.  She  was  extremely  disap- 
pointed, because  her  daughter  had  been 
so  happy.  And  then  Amy  came,  very 
white  and  silent,  and  took  her  seat,  try- 
ing to  be  strong  and  self-contained,  as  it 
had  always  been  her  nature  to  be,  but 
eating  nothing,  and  disappearing  up- 
stairs as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over.  It 
was  a  very  sorrowing  little  family. 
Struthers  felt  that  his  visit  must  be 
brought  to  an  end;  there  was  no  place 
for  him  here  now.  In  consideration  of 
his  owm  episode  with  Miss  Marsh  he 
could  hardly  constitute  for  himself  the 
role  of  consoler. 

But  Mrs.  Marsh  would  not  hear  of  his 
leaving.  She  knew  that  he  had  entered 
his  mount  for  the  steeplechases,  and  her 
hospitable  soul  was  in  arms  at  the  idea 
of  his  seeking  quarters  elsewhere.  So 
he  hesitatingly  consented  to  remain  un- 
til after  the  races,  but  he  endeavored 
not  to  intrude  upon  the  girl's  silent 
grief,  and  he  had  ample  excuse  for  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  home  circle 
just  now,  on  account  of  the  need  of  his 
presence  at  the  stable,  where  Miss 
Dixie  demanded  his  attention. 

Miss  Dixie  was  a  coal-black,  mettle- 
some animal,  with  soft,  languishing  eyes 
and  a  pair  of  heels  that  had  distanced 
many  a  "  good  thing  "  in  her  short  day. 
Struthers  was  well  pleased  with  the  per- 
formances at  her  trials.  He  sought  to 
interest  Miss  Marsh  in  the  coming 
races,  but  she  showed  no  inclination  to 
discuss  them,  although  up  in  her  room 
she  had  clippings  of  all  the  scant  items 
from  the  newspapers  about  the  prog- 
ress of  "  Lady  Clara." 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Polly  Delaney. 
There   was   little    else     thoueht    of    or 


talked  about  at  Meadow  Farm  than 
Dan's  chances  of  success  with  his 
new  jumper.  She  arose  early  and  went 
out  with  him  fine  mornings  to  the  course 
to  see  the  bursts  of  speed  of  Lady 
Clara.  Dan  was  proudly  triumphant 
and  absolutely  smiling  after  each  of 
these  rehearsals. 

But  two  days  before  the  race  a  sad 
thing  happened.  Delaney,  on  Lady 
Clara,  was  putting  her  through  her  final 
paces  when  she  suddenly  took  it  into  her 
head  to  bolt,  and  after  throwing  her 
rider  clear  over  a  fence  into  a  ditch,  had 
galloped  several  miles  across  country 
before  she  was  recovered  and  brought 
back  to  the  stables  none  the  worse  for 
wear. 

Poor  Dan,  who  had  left  his  home  so 
full  of  hope  and  courage  that  morning, 
was  carried  back  half  an  hour  later  with 
a  sadly  wrenched  ankle  and  his  arm 
broken  in  two  places. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Polly  had  seen  her 
father  brought  home  dead  through  these 
same  doors  in  just  that  limp,  lifeless 
way,  with  just  that  white,  dreadful  look 
on  his  face.  It  all  came  back  to  her  now, 
as  she  stood  there  in  the  hall  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  stared,  horror-stricken, 
at  her  brother's  quiet  face  ;  but  she 
neither  fainted  nor  uttered  any  sound. 
She  was  a  capital  little  nurse  ;  she  held 
the  anaesthetic  while  the  doctor  set  the 
arm,  and  she  listened  attentively  to  all 
his  instructions  about  bandaging  the 
swollen  ankle,  and  all  the  time  her  tem- 
ples were  throbbing  with  the  thought  of 
"Lady  Clara"  and  their  blasted  hopes. 

The  next  morning  Dan  called  Polly 
into  the  library,  where  he  lay  on  the 
sofa,  very  pale  and  still.  He  was  suffer- 
ing no  pain  now,  and  his  injuries  meant 
only  a  long  period  of  rest  and  inaction. 
No  one  but  the  active  lad  himself  appre- 
ciated what  an  infliction  this  meant  for 
him,  "  to  be  cooped  up  in  the  house  for 
weeks  on  the  sofa,  like  an  old  woman." 
He  hid  his  face  in  the  cushions  and  wept 
in  his  bitterness  of  soul  when  he  remem- 
bered the  race  that  he  and  Lady  Clara 
were  going  to  win  on  the  next  day.  Life 
indeed  seemed  very  gray  to  Dan  on 
that  morning  in  late  summer,  as  he  lay 
there  by  the  open  window  and  gazed 
out  at  the  world  with  disconsolate  eyes. 

"Polly,"  he  said,  when  she  came  to 
him,  "you  will  have  to  send  word  to 
scratch  out  my  entry  for  to-morrow.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  ride." 
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She  stood  looking  at  him  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  Isn't  there  anyone  else  who  can  ride 
her,  Dan  ? " 

"  No,  not  at  this  late  date,  and  I  would 
rather  scratch  her  than  have  some  one 
else  make  a  dead  failure  with  her.  Sit 
down  now,  like  a  good  girl,  and  write  what 
I  say;  perhaps  you  will  leave  it  at  the  club 
yourself."  When  she  hadgone  Dan  leaned 
back  among  his  cushions  and  went  to 
sleep,  and  dreamed  of  Struthers  winning 
the  steeplechase  in  a  walk. 

Polly  went  slowly  upstairs  to  her  room 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  felt  very 
keenly  for  Dan  ;  she  knew  what  a  terri- 
ble disappointment  he  was  trying  to 
silently  endure. 

Only  th  at  morning  she  had  brought  the 
box  containing  his  riding  things  from 
his  room  into  her  own,  to  look  them 
over  and  see  that  the}^  were  in  order 
for  the  morrow.  She  held  up  the  prett}^ 
red  and  white  silk  jacket  with  a  regretful 
sigh,  and  folded  it  carefully  up  again ;  and 
then,  half  unthinkingl)^,  she  drew  the 
visored  jockey  cap  down  over  her  eyes 
and  stepped  before  the  mirror.  The  re- 
flection amused  her  and  she  laughed 
aloud,  pushing  her  tawny  gold  hair  out 
of  sight  beneath  it  and  dancing  to  and  fro, 
smiling  saucily.  Then  she  returned  to 
the  box  and  took  out  the  remaining 
contents,  one  after  another — the  trim 
riding  breeches,  the  high  shining  boots, 
the  spurs,  and  the  whip. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  old  Anne,  the 
nurse  of  their  childhood's  days,  coming 
heavily  up  the  stairs,  opened  the  door 
and  stood  transfixed  on  the  threshold  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  smart  little  American 
jockey  snapping  his  whip  and  pirouet- 
ting gayly  before  the  mirror. 

"Oh"!  Master  Dan!  but  you'll  be 
breaking  hearts  the  day.  By  the  powers. 
Miss  Polly,"  she  gasped,  "if  my  poor 
boy  was  not  lying  suifering  below  I 
would  have  thought  it  was  himself  ;  it's 
wonderful !  " 

She  went  on  her  way  upstairs  chuck- 
ling audibly  at  this  new  prank  of  her 
young  mistress,  leaving  Polly  standing 
there  rooted  to  the  spot,  staring,  fasci- 
nated, into  the  mirror  with  all  the  smiles 
and  the  colors  gone  from  her  face.  For 
such  a  wild  idea  had  crept  into  her 
Quixotic  little  brain. 

"  Could  I  do  it  ? "  she  murmured, 
breathlessly.  "  Would  I  dare  even  if  I 
could  ?     No  one  would  know  ;  we  are 


absolutely  alike  ;  they  could  never  find 
out  !  " 

She  tried  to  laugh  the  idea  away,  but 
every  time  she  looked  back  at  the  radi- 
ant reflection  of  red  and  white  stripes 
the  temptation  grew  stronger,  until  the 
idea  became  a  determined  resolution. 

Dan's  inessage  did  not  reach  the 
stewards  of  the  race-meeting  that  day. 
In  fact,  none  of  the  messages  referring 
to  Lady  Clara,  and  intrusted  to  his  sis- 
ter, reached  their  destination  at  all. 

Polly  spent  the  entire  day  about  the 
farm  with  the  filly.  She  kept  carefully 
away  from  Dan's  windows,  and  the 
stable-men  who  had  known  her  from 
her  babyhood  had  nothing  to  say  at 
anything  she  chose  to  do,  for  her  word, 
as  well  as  Dan's  command,  was  law 
among  them  as  everywhere  else  about 
the  place,  and  her  knowledge  of  horse- 
flesh unquestioned. 

But  Dick  Ralston,  coming  quietly  and 
unexpectedly  in  at  the  stable  gate,  sur- 
prised Polly  in  the  act  of  leading  Lady 
Clara  back  to  her  stall.  Pie  stopped  quite 
still  for  a  moment,  staring  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  control  the  girl  exercised 
over  the  spirited  animal,  and  wondering 
at  the  perfect  understanding  that  seemed 
to  exist  between  them;  he  notedher  heat- 
ed countenance  and  tumbled  hair,  and 
speculated  vaguely  on  this  new  prank 
of  his  young  neighbor.  She  turned  and 
saw  him  standing  there,  with  both 
hands  resting  on  the  top  bar  of  the 
gate,  and  gave  a  little  gasp  of  dismay. 
"  How  did  you  get  in  ?  I  thought  the 
lower  gate  was  locked,"  she  asked,  not 
very  hospitably. 

"  It  was,  but  I  vaulted  it — not  a  very 
difficult  feat,  when  one  hasn't  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  sere  and  yellow.  However, 
if  I  am  not  wanted !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  you  need  not  go,  now  that 
you  are  here,"  said  Polly,  observing  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  departing. 
"  Don't  say  anything  to  Dan  about  my 
riding  this  beast — that's  all." 

Ralston  followed  her  into  the  stables 
while  she  fastened  the  jumper  in  her 
box. 

"What  mad  freak  is  this,  Polly?"  he 
demanded. 

"  Because  I  should  take  a  fancy  to 
break  Lady  Clara's  spirit  to  my  will," 
she  retorted. 

"  You  will  break  your  own  neck,  rid- 
ing a  brute  like  that." 

She  looked  up  and  caught  the  gleam 
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of  unwilling  admiration  m  his  eyes  that 
accompanied  his  fierce  speech,  and  the 
rebellious  answer  remained  upon  her 
lips  unsaid.  Instead,  she  kicked  over 
some  loose  straw  on  the  ground  with 
her  boot,  and  hesitated,  turning  over  in 
her  mind  whether  she  would  tell  him 
the  whole  magnificent  plan  she  had 
formed  or  not.  After  all,  he  was  her 
best  friend,  next  to  her  brother,  and, 
anyway,  she  very  much  doubted  whether 
she  could  accomplish  the  undertaking 
quite  unaided,  and  who  could  serve  her 
better  than  Dick  ? 

"  Will  you  promise  to  keep  a  secret  ? " 
she  asked  suddenly,  laying  both  her 
strong  brown  hands  on  his  and  meeting 
his  eyes  squarely.  And  Ralston  prom- 
ised, overcome  by  a  sudden  curiosity  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  secret  that  could 
make  his  little  friend  so  tremendously 
mysterious;  so  they  sat  down  among  the 
hay,  and  Polly  unfolded  her  scheme. 

When  she  had  finished,  Dick  Ralston 
lay  back  and  roared  with  laughter. 
Peal  after  peal  echoed  through  the  old 
barn,  while  Miss  Delaney  glared  wrath- 
fullv  at  his  shaking  figure. 

"Dick!" 

"  It  is  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard," 
he  cried.  Finally,  bringing  himself  to 
his  feet,  he  regarded  her  with  mirthful 
e5''es. 

"  You  were  never  serious  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  was,"  wrathfully.  "Do 
you  mean  you  think  I  could  not  do 
it?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  you  couldn't.  What 
a  notion,  Polly  !  You  would  be  twigged 
the  first  thing  and  the  whole  country 
would  ring  with  the  story,  and — think 
of  Dan  !  " 

"I  am  thinking  of  him,  Dick.  Lady 
Clara  has  got  to  beat  Miss  Dixie,  and 
somebody  must  ride  Lady  Clara  I  " 

Ralston  swung  around  on  his  heel 
and  faced  her  again.  There  was  an 
air  of  excitement  about  him  that  the 
subject  inspired. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  do  it  ?" 

"  You  !  "  The  girl  clasped  both  her 
hands  tightly  together  and  gazed  at  him 
with  her  impetuous  young  soul  in  her 
eyes.     "  Would  you  really  ?  " 

"We  are  the  same  height  and  weight." 

"And  you'll  do  it  for  Dan's  sake?" 

She  looked  very  pretty  standing  there 
in  the  bright  sunshine  that  fell  through 
the  big  barn-door,  with  her  loosened 
hair  escaping  in  a  curl  here  and  there 


over  her  shoulders,  and  a  bit  of  red  ge- 
ranium in  her  belt. 

He  took  the  two  brown  hands  in  his, 
and  looked  down  into  her  flushed,  ex- 
pectant face. 

"I'll   do  it  for  yours,"  he  whispered. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  at  the  club 
and  about  the  grounds,  for  the  day  was 
a  perfect  one  for  the  sport  of  kings,  and 
it  had  been  taken  advantage  of  from 
far  and  near.  The  picturesque  old  spot 
was  a  kaleidoscope  of  beautifully  gowned 
women  with  vv^aving  plumes  and  flut- 
tering ribbons.  Down  near  the  course 
the  band  w^as  playing  an  air  from  anew 
opera  that  had  caught  the  popular  fan- 
cy; and  beyond  and  above  it  all,  across 
the  wooded  hills  and  from  the  low-lying 
valleys  came  the  clear  notes  of  the 
horns  from  the  heavily-laden  coaches 
on  their  way.  Every  one  was  on  hand 
for  the  first  race,  and  when  the  bell 
rang  and  the  miisic  ceased  there  was 
not  a  seat  to  be  found,  or  much  space 
between  the  rows  of  immaculate  straw 
hats  about  the  track. 

The  steeplechase  was  the  principal 
attraction  that  had  drawn  the  fair  sex  in 
large  numbers,  for  several  very  popular 
members  of  the  beau-monde  whom  they 
counted  among  their  friends  were  to 
ride;  and  many  private  bets  penciled  by 
daintily  gloved  fingers  were  flying  about, 
the  choices  showing  as  keen  a  judgment 
of  equine  superiority  as  the  masculine 
contingent  could  boast  of. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  paddock, 
leading  their  horses  on  to  the  course  the 
women  applauded  with  one  accord,  and 
several  pairs  of  eyes  under  jockey  caps, 
were  lifted  in  mute  recognition  toward 
various  points  on  the  shady  stand.  But 
not  sowath  the  slight  figure  in  the  colors 
of  Meadow  Farm;  grave  of  face,  with 
his  cap  entirely  covering  his  brow  and 
a  gay  silk  handkerchief  loosely  knotted 
around  his  throat  he  led  out  Lady  Clara, 
and  Miss  Marsh,  up  in  the  grand  stand, 
told  herself  she  would  not  have  believed 
that  the  form  she  knew  so  well  could 
have  trained  down  like  that  in  so  short 
a  time.  She  paled  a  little  as  he  was 
given  a  leg  up  and  cantered  in  among 
the  others,  cleverly  reducing  his  mount 
to  order  at  the  post. 

It  was  a  goodly  company,  both  of  horses 
andriders,andmanyaheartbeatfasteras 
the  flag  fell  and  they  were  off.  It  was  a 
slow  pace  at  first,  led  by  a  big  raw-boned 
horse   who   took    the   hedges   as   if   he 
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scarcely  saw  them  ;  but  he  was  too  good 
to  last,  and  by  the  second  time  around 
he  had  fallen  back,  and  another  had 
passed  him  and  taken  his  place.  The  pace 
grew  faster;  the  favorite  had  slipped  but 
he  struggled  to  his  feet  again,  and  was 
galloping  gamely  in  the  rear.  Lady 
Clara  and  Miss  Dixie  were  covering  their 
fences  together;  then  the  big  black 
forged  suddenly  ahead,  and  gained  the 
pace-maker.  One  could  see  through  the 
glass  that  Struthers  had  settled  down 
to  his  work  with  a  will.  Lady  Clara's 
rider  saw  it  too;  he  drew  in  the  rein  and 
touched  his  spurs  to  her  smooth  flanks. 
There  was  no  need  of  the  whip;  she  was 
passing  the  bunch  and  easily  catching 
the  leaders.  Only  Miss  Dixie  was  ahead 
now ;  could  she  reach  her  ?  Down 
came  the  whip  and  over  the  hurdle 
went  Lady  Clara,  her  heels  just  graz- 
ing the  top  rail,  for  she  was  tired  ;  and 
her  rider  knew  it,  but  he  urged  her  on 
with  whip  and  spur  and  breathless  words 
whispered  between  the  set,  pale  lips. 

"  One  more,  the  water  jump.  You  must 
do  that.  Lady  Clara  !  For  Dan's  sake — 
and  Polly's.  Now  !  "  The  strong  young 
knees  pressed  the  horse's  sides,  the 
strong  young  hands  tightened  the  reins 
and  lifted  her  by  main  force.  At  it 
the  animal  sprang  desperately  in  the 
air,  her  eyeballs  gleaming,  her  nostrils 
dilated  with  excitement,  floundered  fran- 
tically for  a  second  and  then  plunged 
forward,  breaking  both  knees  across  the 
rail,  throwing  her  rider  and  rolling  over 
and  over.  The  crowd  rose  in  the  stand 
and  mingled  their  cries  of  dismav  with 
shouts  for  the  victorious  Miss  Dixie, 
who  was  limping  in,  with  the  rest  of  the 
field  dragging  far  behind  her. 

Miss  Marsh  sprang  up  with  a  stifled 
shriek  and  a  face  from  which  every 
trace  of  her  brilliant  color  had  fled,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  box  and  down  the 
stairs  without  any  explanation  to  the 
people  with  whom  she  had  been  seated. 
Mr.  Delaney  had  been  carried  home,  the 
stable  boys  told  her  at  the  paddock, 
where  confusion  reigned,  and  everyone 
was  talking  at  once  about  the  unexpected 
victory.  He  had  refused  to  wait  for  a 
physician,  and  they  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  been  badly  hurt  or  not. 

Miss  Marsh  waited  to  hear  no  more, 
and  springing  into  the  trap  standing 
outside,  took  the  reins  from  the  groom 
and  whipped  her  little  cob  into  such  a 
run  as  he  had  never  before  experienced 


under  her  hands,  not  slacking  speed 
until  the  broad  acres  of  Meadow  Farm 
stretched  out  to  view.  It  seemed  very 
quiet  under  the  great  waving  trees.  She 
shivered  a  little  at  the  sultry  silence  that 
pervaded  as  she  went  up  the  path  and 
rang  the  bell.  It  seemed  to  Amy  in  her 
fear  and  impatience  as  if  the  door  would 
never  open.  She  did  not  stop  to  ask  for 
anyone.  The  servant  held  aside  the 
portieres  of  the  library  to  the  left  of  the 
big  cool  hall,  and  she  found  herself  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  before  she  saw 
Dan  lying  on  a  couch  by  the  window, 

"  Dan  !"  she  cried.  "  You  are  hurt  !  " 
She  was  on  her  knees  beside  him  in  a 
moment,  with  all  her  heart  in  her  pretty 
frightened  eyes.  "  I  saw  it  all,  I  was 
there,  I " 

He  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
looked  at  her,  too  surprised  to  speak. 
This  could  not  be  Amy,  this  trembling 
girl  kneeling  there  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  dishevelled  hair.  "  I  sprained  iny 
ankle,  you  know,  so  I  could  not  ride  to- 
day," he  said  quietly,  but  there  was  an 
under  -  current  of  excitement,  of  per- 
plexity in  his  voice  that  he  had  caught 
from  her. 

"  Oh,  but  I  saw  you — why,  I  saw  Lady 
Clara,  and — " 

"  You're  not  a  little  mad,  Amy  ?  The 
heat  hasn't  been  too  much  for  you  to- 
day ? "  said  Dan,  laying  his  hand  lightly 
on  her  shoulder  with  a  happy  laugh,  for 
in  that  moment  he  knew,  no  matter 
what  had  brought  her,  that  the  cloud 
had  passed  between  them. 

"  I  think  I  am,"  she  said,  pressing  her 
fingers  against  her  throbbing  forehead. 

"  Lady  Clara  has  not  been  out  of  the 
stable;  it  is  some  poor  devil  that  isn't  as 
happy  as  I  am,"  whispered  Delaney 
with  his  arm  about  her.  And  just  then,, 
as  he  was  telling  her  how  he  met  with 
the  accident  that  laid  him  low,  the  door 
opened  on  the  tableau  and  a  little  for- 
lorn, white-faced  lad  in  a  torn  silk  blouse 
with  a  jockey  cap  pulled  over  his  eyes 
stumbled  into  the  room  and  almost  fell 
into  Amy's  arms  as  she  rushed  forward 
crying: 

"  Here's  the  boy  now.  Why  !  bless 
his  heart,  it's — Dick  Ralston  !  " 

"I  broke  the  filly's  knees,  Dan.  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  old  chap,"  muttered  Rals- 
ton dazedly.  "  We  nearly  won,  but  I 
couldn't  lift  her  over — the — last " 

And  then  the  plucky  young  jockey 
quietly  fainted  away. 
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(Concluded  from  rNTay.) 
BY    PAUL     EVE     STEVENSON. 


THE  ponies  on  which  we  attempted 
our  first  ascent  of  Mount  Senchal 
were  shaggy  little  animals,  very 
unwilling  to  go  out  of  a  walk  (and 
therefore  very  comfortable  to  ride  on), 
biit  sure-footed  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
We  would  have  given  almost  anything 
had  the  weather  been  clear ;  but,  un- 
daunted we  pegged  along,  urging  the 
ponies  to  a  trot  whenever  a  level  space 
afforded  an  opportunity,  now  crawling 
along  a  road  or  rather  ledge  where 
a  stumble  would  have  been  fatal,  for 
though  we  couldn't  see  the  bottoms  of 
the  gorges  for  the  fog,  we  knew  them 
to  be  there,  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
feet  below  us.  In  some  cases  the  nar- 
rowest parts  of  these  ledges  are  pro- 
tected by  a  flimsy  wooden  fence  (rail 
would  be  more  accurate),  which,  in  the 
event  of  any  one's  leaning  strongly 
against  it,  would  certainly  disintegrate. 
Finally,  after  two  hours  of  climbing, 
we  reached  the  top  of  Mt.  Senchal,  only 
to  find  every  peak  shut  out  of  sight ;  and 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  attack  the 
lunch  basket,  which  we  did  with  such 
success  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  it  was 
empty,  leaving  us  feeling  much  restored 
both  in  mind  and  body.  Besides,  it  was 
quite  romantic,  this  lunching  on  a  peak 


of  the  Himalayas,  surrounded  by  the 
giant  mountains,  for,  although  we  could 
not  see,  3'et  we  seemed  to  feel  their 
presence  near  us  ;  but  it  was  very 
aggravating  to  think  what  a  gorgeous 
spectacle  lay  concealed  behind  that  roil- 
ing curtain  of  mist. 

For  an  hour  after  luncheon  we  waited 
for  the  clouds  to  lift  ;  but  at  two  o'clock, 
the  weather  showing  no  sign  of  im- 
provement, we  whistled  for  the  Bhuteas 
(they  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish), to  bring  up  our  ponies,  and,  mount- 
ing, we  rode  slowly  back,  much  cha- 
grined at  our  failure  and  the  childish 
ignorance  we  displayed  by  starting  at 
least  six  hours  too  late.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  the  clouds  disappeared  some- 
what on  the  journey  back,  and  we  could 
see  something  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tr}'-,  but  not  the  Snowies. 

Looking  down  into  the  valleys,  the 
tea  gardens,  as  the  plantations  are 
called,  seemed  to  cover  that  part  of  the 
landscape,  which  is  dotted  at  intervals 
with  the  most  picturesque,  cozy-looking 
bungalows  imaginable,  the  homes  of 
the  tea  planters. 

Then  the  wildness  of  the  country  is 
enchanting,  huge  boulders  jutting  out 
over  the  road,  above  you,  flanked  by  a 
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dozen  rugged  firs  or  spruces,  growing 
apparently  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rock, 
while  across  a  deep  valley  is  a  mountain 
clothed  to  its  summit  with  a  magnifi- 
cent forest  untouched  as  yet  by  man. 
Then  suddenly  you  come  upon  a  quaint 
wooden  bridge  spanning  a  rocky  abyss, 
along  whose  bottom  rushes  a  mountain 
stream,  hurrying  on  to  join  the  Teesta 
or  the  Rungeeb,  boiling  along  in  the 
valley  five  thousand  feet  below.  And 
what  grand  endurance  have  the  mount- 
aineers. Even  when  we,  after  much 
hard  labor,  urged  the  ponies  to  a  canter, 
they  loped  after  us  without  so  much  as 
breathing  hard,  in  spite  of  the  altitude. 
It  was  nothing  at  all  to  them,  but  seemed 
a  great  deal  to  us. 

We  reached  the  Woodlands  at  four 
o'clock,  not  in  the  least  wearied,  and  at 
five  we  again  started  out  to  see  the 
native  part  of  Darjeeling,  about  three 
hundred  feet  below,  my  wife  in  a  rick- 
shaw, I  on  a  pony.  Rickshaws,  it  might 
be  well  to  observe,  are  the  only  vehicles 
allowed  in  Darjeeling,  as  so  many  acci- 
dents occurred  when  pony  carts,  etc., 
were  numerous  in  the  station,  that  they 
have  been  entirely  prohibited  ;  and  now 
you  must  walk,  or  ride  in  a  rickshaw  or 
on  a  pony.  We  wandered  about  till 
dark,  looking  at  the  strange  shops  and 
bazaars  and  the  still  stranger  natives. 
Such  robust  men  and  women  I  never 
saw  ;  the  latter  in  particular  are  aston- 
ishingly strong  and  hardy,  and  I  believe 
are  the  superiors  in  point  of  endurance 
to  our  own  North  American  Indian 
squaws. 

To-morrow  we  shall  again  atterapt  to 
see  Everest,  starting  at  six  or  there- 
abouts, as  my  wife  doesn't  fancy  the 
idea  of  beginning  the  journey  in  the 
dark. 

At  five-thirty  in  the  morning,  Novem- 
ber 17th,  we  were  called,  and  after 
chota-hazri,  or  early  breakfast,  we  left 
the  hotel.  It  was  very  cold  going  up 
the  mountain  and  the  journey  was 
quite  an  undertaking  for  my  wife.  The 
morning  being  clear,  as  far  as  this  alti- 
tude was  concerned,  we  had  a  most  de- 
lightful ride  to  Mt.  Senchal.  First  of 
all  there  was  present  that  keen  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  nature  that  is 
experienced  only  in  the  early  morning 
during  sunrise  and  lasting  but  a  little 
while  afterward.  Nature  at  that  hour 
is  at  the  zenith  of  her  loveliness,  and 
even    familiar    scenes    and    landscapes 


assume  a  new  and  tmsuspected  beauty. 
How  much  more  enchanting  then  is  it 
to  wander  through  these  mountains  be- 
fore the  sun  has  touched  the  dew  on 
even  the  eastern  slopes,  and  view  the 
beautiful  changes  of  color,  from  the 
deep  sombre  hue  of  the  valleys  to  the 
exquisite  pinks  and  violets  of  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

As  we  passed  Jalapahar  barracks  the 
clouds  on  Kinchinjunga  lifted  and  dis- 
closed a  small  portion  of  the  snowy 
range,  raising  our  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
glimpse  of  Everest.  Ghoom  Village  is 
the  next  place  of  interest  to  be  passed, 
and  for  a  short  distance  you  ride  through 
the  same  scenes  on  horseback  that  you 
saw  from  the  Darjeeling  railway  train 
a  day  or  two  before.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  road  ascends  in  a  very  sharp 
rise  and  enters  a  forest  of  laurel,  birch 
and  chestnut,  from  which  you  do  not 
emerge  till  almost  at  the  end  of  the  ride. 
Unless  the  haze  below  is  too  dense,  a 
splendid  view  from  this  part  of  the  road 
can  be  had  of  the  plains  8,000  feet  below, 
level  as  a  tennis  court  and  bathed  in  a 
deep  orange  light.  When  we  reached 
the  top  of  Mt.  Senchal,  Everest-  was 
most  aggravatingly  shut  off  from  our 
view  by  a  mass  of  vapor  that  hung  just 
where  we  knew  the  peak  ought  to  be. 
But  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
snows  to  the  eastward  which  amply  re- 
warded us  for  our  exertions,  Kinchin- 
junga looking  prouder  than  ever  ;  and 
it  was  an  altogether  glorious  sight. 

After  gazing  at  it  for  a  long  while  I 
wandered  off  the  better  to  view  a  cer- 
tain peak,  v/hen  I  heard  my  wife  call  to 
me  that  she  could  see  Everest,  and  to 
run  as  quickly  as  possible  to  where  she 
was.  But  I  had  climbed  a  small  emi- 
nence and  by  the  time  that  I  reached  the 
spot  where  she  stood,  the  famous  mount- 
ain was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  for 
an  excellent  ten-o'clock  breakfast,  with 
ferocious  appetites  after  four  hours  in 
the  keen,  rarefied  atmosphere.  Later  in 
the  day  we  met  some  charming  English 
people;  and  Faulkner,  a  young  fellow 
living  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  who  is 
very  keen  on  seeing  Everest,  says  he 
will  accompany  me  to-morrow  if  I  care 
to  try  it  again. 

Alas  !  When  we  were  called  next 
morning  at  four,  everything,  even  at 
this  altitude,  was  veiled  in  a  dense 
cloud,  and  as  it  would  have  been  foolish 
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to  have  tried  the  ascent  on  such  a  day, 
we  postponed  the  trip. 

The  weather  clearing  a  little  toward 
midday,  the  Faidkners  and  ourselves 
walked  down  to  see  the  native  bazaars; 
Sunday  morning  being  the  particular 
time  chosen  by  all  the  natives  who 
dwell  within  fifteen  miles  of  Darjeeling, 
to  congregate  in  the  bazaars  for  the  pur- 
poses of  bartering  and  selling.  Verily, 
it  is  a  strange  spectacle,  and  one  well 
worth  seeing.  Lepchas,  Bhuteas,  and 
other  hill  tribes  jostle  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahommedan  servants  of  the  European 
visitors,  who  have  allowed  their  serv- 
ants the  liberty  of  a  visit  to  the  ba- 
zaar. All  sorts  of  commodities  are 
offered  for  sale  and  are  exhibited  on 
each  side  of  the  road  where  the  side- 
walks would  be  in  any  other  locality. 
Various  live  animals  are  put  up  for 
sale,  and  goats,  young  lambs,  pigs,  and 
chickens  are  sold  in  great  number,  to- 
o;-ether  with  many  kinds  of  green  vege- 
tables and  tea.  A  very  singular  and 
picturesque  part  of  the  strange  con- 
glomeration was  the  pyramids  of  grain 
of  inany  varieties  piled  up  in  front  of 
the  proprietor,  who  sits  cross-legged  on 
the  ground  and  in  a  mild  voice  calls  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  wares. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  a 
European  in  the  bazaar,  he  is  set  upon 
by  a  dozen  vendors  of  turquoises  who 
thrust  their  wares  into  his  face  and  make 
life  a  burden  unless  the  stranger  knows 
their  language  or  has  brought  his  serv- 
ant along;  in  which  case  he  is  seldom 
pestered  by  these  Himalayan  hornets. 
By  taking  Surreif 's  advice,  my  wife  pur- 
chased an  excellent  turquoise  for  two 
rupees,  or  about  53  cents,  the  original 
price  of  which  was  five  rupees. 

The  most  remarkable  good  fellowship 
and  jollity  prevail  at  these  gatherings. 
In  spite  of  the  mixture  of  tribes,  the  ut- 
most good-nature  abounds  on  all  sides; 
and  the  women  vie  with  the  men  in 
boisterous  fun  and  innocent  practical 
jokes.  But  there  is  a  strange  and  rather 
repulsive  custom  among  the  women, 
which  consists  in  the  smearing  of  the 
face  with  pig's  blood  upon  the  departure 
of  their  husbands  on  a  journey;  and 
allowing  the  blood  to  dry,  it  remains  on 
their  faces  till  the  return  of  their  lords 
and  masters. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel,  we 
passed  several  shops  kept  by  baboos  or 


the  wealthier  natives,  wherein  were  dis- 
played all  kinds  of  articles  calciilated  to 
attract  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  It  is  hard 
to  pass  by  these  shops  without  going  in; 
and  once  in,  so  wily  are  the  proprietors 
that  you  invariably  come  out  many 
rupees  poorer  than  when  you  entered. 
Of  course  we  were  among  the  victims, 
though  our  purchases  included  some 
interesting  objects.  One  was  a  Buddhist 
praying  wheel.  It  is  a  copper  cylinder 
studded  on  the  outside  with  small  tur- 
quoises and  curiously  wrought.  Within 
is  a  thin  copper  spindle  on  which  re- 
volves a  much  smaller  cylinder,  and  in 
this  are  several  prayers  printed  on  paper; 
and  on  giving  the  whole  affair  a  sharp 
twist,  the  prayers  revolve;  and  you  may 
see  many  natives  walking  along  the 
roads,  twirling  their  wheels  and  mutter- 
ing to  themselves  in  Sanskrit,  in  which 
the  prayers  are  always  written. 

Then  we  bought  a  huge,  startling, 
Hindoo  sacrificial  knife,  used  in  slaugh- 
tering the  goats.  The  blade  is  four  or 
five  inches  wide  and  thirty  inches  long 
and  has  a  sharp  inward  curve  at  the  end, 
just  the  opposite  to  a  sabre,  which  bends 
outward.  It  is  a  horrible  weapon.  When 
a  goat  is  to  be  sacrificed,  the  unhappy 
creature  is  led  up  to  a  wooden  X,  a  gar- 
land of  flowers  is  placed  around  his  neck 
and  his  neck  between  the  two  cross- 
pieces.  Then  the  executioner  swings 
the  terrible  knife,  a  soft  "  chuck "  is 
heard,  and  the  severed  head  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  is  easier  than  cutting  a  slice 
off  a  roll  of  cream  cheese. 

After  tiffin,  Faulkner  and  I  went  for  a 
very  delightful  three  hours'  ride  through 
the  neighboring  hills.  Our  route  lay  by 
the  cemetery  and  down  to  the  end  of 
Birch  Hill,  some  hundreds  of  feet  below 
Darjeeling.  What  we  could  see  of  the 
scenery  was  very  fine.  True,  the  mount- 
ains were  clear  up  to  ten  thousand  feet  ; 
but  thence  to  their  summits  extended  the 
usual  rolling  masses  of  fog,  that  shut  out 
the  snowy  range,  which  is  said  to  pre- 
sent a  splendid  appearance  from  the  end 
of  Birch  Hill.  We  proceeded  over  the 
new  military  road  to  the  end  of  the  spur, 
a  triumph  of  the  science  of  engineering. 
I  never  saw  such  retaining  walls  in  my 
life,  and  the  entire  road  is  a  moniament 
to  those  who  built  it.  From  Birch  Hill 
we  wended  our  homew^ard  journey  over 
Leboug  Spur,  through  some  lovely  scen- 
ery, and  arrived  at  the  hotel  just  as  the 
lights  were  lit,  well  pleased  with  our 
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day  and  simply  enchanted  with  the 
Himalayas.  To-morrow  Faulkner  and  I 
will  once  more  try  to  g"et  a  g-limpse  of 
Everest. 

We  rose  at  four  o'clock  November 
19th  and  ascended  Mt.  Senchal,  only  to 
meet  with  the  same  miserable  luck  that 
had  attended  our  previous  efforts. 

During-  the  day  several  native  mer- 
chants or  baboos,  who  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege, come  up  to  the  hotel  with  huge 
bundles  strapped  to  their  backs,  wrapped 
up  in  white  cotton  cloths.  These  they 
deposit  in  the  vestibule  and  open  with 
a  great  show  of  ceremony,  disclosing 
large  rolls  of  really  beautiful  cloth  of 
native  manufacture,  soft,  gray  camel's- 
hair  dressing  gowns,  handsomely  em- 
broidered, well  dressed,  but  poorly 
mounted  skins  of  Himalayan  wild  ani- 
mals, and  the  usual  amount  of  brass- 
ware,  knives  and  trinkets. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  learned  how 
passionately  addicted  to  gambling  the 
Asiatic  is.  In  dealing  with  native  mer- 
chants, here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
India,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  giving  the 
first  price  asked,  which  is  generally  five 
or  six  times  what  the  article  is  worth  ; 
so  that  after  you  have  beaten  him 
down  one-half  and  you  think  you  have 
made  a  shrewd  bargain,  on  which  you 


congratulate  yourself,  the  sly  wretch 
has  cleared  about  two  hundred  per  cent, 
profit.  If  the  visitor  is  desirous  of  a 
little  diversion  after  he  has  the  baboo's 
lowest  price,  he  will  offer  to  toss  him 
to  see  whether  he  gives  the  merchant 
his  price,  or  ten  rupees  less.  For  in- 
stance, the  lowest  figure  is  forty  rupees, 
but  if  the  purchaser  will  yet  seem  obsti- 
nate and  say,  "  I'll  toss  you  whether  I 
give  you  thirty  rupees  or  forty,"  so  fierce 
is  the  spirit  of  gambling  in  the  East 
Indian's  breast  that  rather  than  lose 
the  customer  he  always  consents,  and 
if  he  loses,  his  rage  is  very  amusing. 

On  the  morning  of  Noveinber  20th 
Faulkner  and  I  turned  out  at  3:30  to 
make  another  effort  to  see  Everest,  and 
this  time  our  perseverance  was  reward- 
ed with  very  great  success.  We  started 
in  almost  absolute  darkness,  the  stars 
affording  the  only  light  we  had  ;  and  as 
we  climbed  on  and  ascended  higher  and 
higher,  and  further  from  the  habitations 
of  man,  a  great  awe  fell  upon  us,  and 
neither  spoke  till  we  reached  Ghoom 
Village,  where  the  first  intimation  of 
daybreak  reached  us.  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  ride  in  the  darkness,  when  often 
the  edge  of  the  pathway  was  invisible  to 
us,  and  we  had  to  trust  to  the  ponies  to 
carry  us  safely  by  the  narrowest  places. 
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Shortly  after  leaving  Ghoom,  on  look- 
ing' back  toward  the  snows  we  saw  not 
a  single  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  knew  then 
that  our  chances  were  excellent  for  aper- 
fectl}'  clear  morning.  So  we  hurried  on 
and  decided  to  go  to  Tiger  Hill  instead 
of  Mt.  Senchal,  as  it  was  somewhat  high- 
er and  from  it  a  much  clearer  view  was  to 
be  obtained.  Faulkner  was  inounted  on 
a  great  deal  better  pony  than  I  was,  and 
reached  Tiger  Hill  some  minutes  be- 
fore me.  Near  the  summit  he  vanished 
for  a  moment  in  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
when  I  next  saw  him  he  was  acting  like 
a  madman,  waving  his  arms  and  shout- 
ing like  a  Navajo  Indian. 

When  I  reached  him  I  beheld  the 
grandest  sight  that  nature  has  given  us, 
a  spectacle  before  which  even  Niagara 
must  bend  the  knee.  There  before  us, 
stretching  from  east  to  northwest, 
through  130°  of  arc,  lay  the  magnificent 
snowy  range  ;  and  away  in  the  north- 
west, perfectly  distinct,  but  dwarfed  by 
distance,  rose  the  mighty  Everest,  the 
culminating  peak  of  the  tallest  mount- 
ains on  the  globe.  The  appearance  of 
the  peak  was  that  of  a  pith  helmet  or  the 


small  end  of  an  egg.  From  Tiger  Hill, 
it  looks  as  though  it  had  been  dropped 
between  two  other  mountains  equally 
high  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  other  peaks  are  not  more  than 
seventy-five  miles  awa}',  Mt.  Everest 
being  distant  one  hundred  and  seven 
miles.  The  exact  height  of  the  cele- 
brated mountain  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained,  late  surveys  giving  it  an 
altitude  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in 
excess  of  the  usually  accepted  height  of 
twenty-nine  thousand  and  two  feet. 
What  a  pity  that  the  journey  to  Everest 
is  such  a  long  and  arduous  one  ;  and 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  saying,  "  I  have  stood  on 
Mt.  Everest,"  if  only  on  its  base. 

By  far  the  finest  view  is  that  of  Kin- 
chin junga,  bearing  N.^W.  from  us,  dis- 
tant fifty  miles.  Just  as  we  turned  to 
look  at  it  the  sun's  rays  gilded  the  sum- 
mit, and  then,  creeping  down,  the  whole 
of  the  splendid  mountain,  with  its 
twelve  thousand  vertical  feet  of  snow 
and  ice  and  forty  miles  of  unbroken 
glacier,  was  gradually  changed  from 
the  pink  of  dawn  to   a   golden  yellow, 
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presenting  a  spectacle  of  such  stupen- 
dous majesty  that,  as  a  traveler  has 
said,  "  The  blood  gathers  at  the  heart, 
and  one  stands  as  though  paralyzed." 
Apparently  surrounding  Kinchinjunga, 
and  seeming  to  stand  guard  over  their 
glorious  inonarch,  rise  five  great  peaks, 
Janu,  Kabur,  Kabru,  Pandirn  and  Nars- 
ing,  varying  in  altitude  from  25,304  feet 
to  18,145  feet,  the  summit  of  Narsing 
culminating  in  a  smooth,  glittering  ice- 
cone  ;  audit  was  this  that  I  saw  on  the 
day  of  our  arrival,  through  a  rift  in  the 
clouds. 

Away  to  the  northeastv/ard  the  Him- 
alayas seem  to  dip  somewhat,  though 
the  snows  are  not  lost,  only  to  rise  again 
in  a  peak  of  immense  elevation,  Chu- 
mula  Rhi,  23,944  feet  high.  Between 
Chumula  Rhi  on  the  right  and  Everest 
on  the  left  are  fifteen  peaks  more  than 
22,000  feet  high,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  the  whole  range  there  are  forty  peaks 
whose  elevation  is  20,000  feet  and  over. 
Verily,  the  Himalayas  are  the  roof  of 
the  world. 

The  passes  over  the  inountains  into 
Thibet  are  no  less  astonishing.  Look- 
ing over  toward  the  northeast,  to  the 
left  of  Chumula  Rhi,  you  can  see  where 
the  great  Doukia  Pass  lies,  more  than 
18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  other 
passes,  too,  are  of  great  elevation,  the 
chief  ones  into  Thibet,  with  their  alti- 
tudes, being  as  follows  :  Jelep  La  Pass, 
14,388  feet ;  Taukra  La  Pass  and  Kou- 
gralama  La  Pass,  each  16,000  feet  ;  Dou- 
kia Pass,  18,400  feet. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  even  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  it  is  asserted  by  those  thoroughly 
competent  to  judge,  that  there  are  val- 
leys in  some  parts  of  the  range  into 
which  the  whole  of  the  Alps  could  be 
dropped  without  producing  an  effect 
that  would  be  visible  at  fifteen  miles. 

We  fain  would  have  lingered  on 
throughout  the  morning  fascinated  by 
the  wonderful  scene  before  us,  but  hun- 
ger and  cold  forced  us  to  curtail  our  so- 
journ on  Tiger  Hill,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
we  began  our  descent  to  Darjeeling. 

On  the  way  down  we  met,  just  beyond 
Ghoom  village,  a  mule  battery  winding 
down  the  road  from  Jalapahav  Barracks. 
It  was  a  strange  and  unusual  sight.  The 
mules  were  big,  powerful  brutes 
brought  from  Cape  Colony  and  cost- 
ing there  $200,  not  including  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation.     I  suppose  there 


must  have  been  fully  seventy-five  mules 
in  the  train,  in  charge  of  savage-looking 
Sikhs  or  Goorkhas,  with  fierce  whisk- 
ers brushed  away  on  each  side,  and 
dressed  in  stout  brown  canvas,  the  legs 
wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  previously 
mentioned  mohair  bandages. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
Himalayas  is  the  altitude  of  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  which  may  be  generally 
taken  on  the  southern  slopes  at  from 
16,000  to  17,000  feet,  that  of  the  Alps 
being  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  Of 
course,  the  snow  line  descends  much 
lower  in  the  winter  months,  probably  to 
11,000  or  12,000  feet,  but  the  line  of 
permanent  snow  cannot  be  taken  as  less 
than  16,000  feet.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  amiss  here  to  name  the  Himalayan 
peaks  above  25,000  feet,  which,  as  far  as 
it  is  known,  are  seven  in  number  :  Mt. 
Everest,  29,002  feet  (?);  an  unnamed 
peak  in  the  western  part  of  the  range, 
28,278  feet  ;  Kinchinjunga,  28,156  feet ; 
Tsungau,  27,799  ^^^^  !  Dhawalagiri,  26,- 
826  feet;  Nandadevi,  25,700  feet  ;  Janu, 
25,304  feet. 

Darjeeling,  as  a  health  resort,  cannot 
be  excelled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
People  come  up  from  the  plains,  pale, 
emaciated,  and  dragging  their  limbs 
painfully  after  them,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  are  rejuvenated,  as  it  were, 
and  are  different  creatures.  One  man 
told  me  that  he  had  been  lifted  out  of 
the  train  into  a  dandy  and  carried  up  to 
the  hotel,  thinking  that  his  hour  had 
come,  and  in  just  two  days  he  walked  to 
Observatory  Hill,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  Woodlands,  returning  in  a  rick- 
shaw. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  of  the  air  on  the  system,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  different  from  that  of  any 
other  sanitarium.  And  yet  the  climate 
of  Darjeeling,  taken  all  the  year  round, 
is  a  very  damp  one,  the  annual  rainfall 
amounting  on  an  average  to  120  inches, 
or  treble  that  of  New  York.  The  worst 
months  are  February  and  from  May  to 
October,  the  finest  ones  November  and 
December,  so  that  we  happened,  by 
chance,  to  visit  the  hills  in  the  best  pos- 
sible season.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  con- 
sidered the  mountains  of  Sikkim  the 
dampest  of  any  part  of  the  hills,  though 
he,  too,  designated  Darjeeling  as  incom- 
parable as  a  health  resort.  He  thus  ac- 
counts for  the  immense  amount  of  rain 
that  is  precipitated  in  this  part  of  the 
country  : 
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"  The  breezes  are  southeasterly,  bring- 
ing that  vapor  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
which  is  rarefied  and  suspended  aloft 
over  the  heated  plains,  but  condensed 
into  a  drizzle  as  it  strikes  the  cooler 
fianks  of  the  hills,  and  heavy  rain  when 
it  meets  their  still  colder  summits. 
Upon  what  a  gigantic  scale  does  Nature 
here  operate  !  Vapors,  raised  from  an 
o.cean  whose  nearest  shore  is  more  than 
400  miles  distant,  are  safely  transported 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of 
water,  to  support  the  rank  luxuriance  of 
this  far-distant  region.  This  and  other 
offices  fulfilled,  the  waste  waters  are  re- 
turned bytheCosi  and  the  Teesta  to  the 
ocean,  and  again  exhaled,  imported,  ex- 
pended, re-collected  and  returned." 

People  with  weak  hearts  cannot,  of 
course,  endure  the  altitude  of  Darjeel- 
ing,  nor  can  they  ever  grow  accustomed 
to  it  ;  though,  to  show  what  may  be  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  acclimatiza- 
tion, Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  after  months 
of  exploration  at  great  elevations, 
found  the  actions  of  the  various  organs 
of  his  body  undisturbed  at  17,000  feet 
when  at  rest,  while  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  native  mountaineers,  born  and 
bred  at  great  altitudes,  suffer  when 
crossing  passes  higher  than  18,000  feet, 
and  Sir  Joseph  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  natives  to  accompany 
him  to  19,000  feet,  and  when  he  reached 
the  tremendous  elevation  of  21,000  feet, 
he  was  for  some  time  absohitely  alone. 

November  2 2d  was  our  last  morning 
in  the  mountains,  for  at  10  a.  m.  we 
boarded  the  little  train  that  leaves 
every  day  at  that  hour.  No  one  can 
imagine  with  what  deep  regret  we 
made  our  preparations  for  departure, 
particularly  as  the  day  was  perfectly 
clear  and  the  glorious  peaks  standing 
out  clearly  against  a  deep  cobalt  sky, 
their  blue  glaciers  gleaming  in  the  sun 
"  like  aquamarines  set  in  frosted  silver." 
Last  evening,  as  though  to  put  a  fitting 
climax  on  the  wonderful  scenic  efliects, 
we  saw  the  sun  set  on  the  Snowy  Range 
for  the  first  time,  while  a  snow  storm 
was  raging  on  the  highest  peak  of  Kin- 
chin junga.  The  glory  of  that  sight,  the 
sublimity  of  the  colossal  mountains, 
with  the  yellow  sunlight  falling  on  the 
endless  fields  of  snow  and  mighty  gla- 
ciers, was  enough  to  thrill  a  heart  of 
stone,  while  the  sun's  last  rays,  semi- 
darkness  having  fallen  upon  the  val- 
lej^s,  shining  through    the  snow  storm 


on  Kinchin  junga,  transformed  it  into  a 
shower  of  gold  dust,  and  put  a  finishing- 
touch  to  a  scene  that  for  majestic  splen- 
dor cannot  be  equaled  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

No  wonder  we  were  loath  to  say  fare- 
well to  the  mountains,  for  the  departure 
was  like  a  leave-taking  from  old  friends. 
Surreif,  however,  was  rejoiced  to  find 
himself  once  more  en  route  to  the 
plains  and  could  not  conceal  his  satis- 
faction. A  pleasant  experience  hap- 
pened on  the  way  down. 

Before  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  sta- 
tion I  was  standing  in  admiration  be- 
fore the  little  engine,  when  the  engineer 
came  up  and  took  my  breath  away  by 
asking  me  if  I  would  like  to  ride  to 
Kurseong  with  him.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  when  the  train  started  I  was 
a  passenger  on  the  locomotive. 

That  ride  constituted  almost  an  epoch 
in  m}^  existence.  It  was  a  rare  treat  and 
an  experience  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
To  Ghoom  there  is  a  rise  of  about  300 
feet,  but  immediately  after  leaving  that 
station  the  road  descends  in  one  of  the 
steepest  grades  of  the  whole  route,  and 
as  each  minute  passed  so  did  my  ad- 
miration increase  for  the  little  mass  of 
iron  and  steel  that  overcame  with  such 
ease  inclines  that  at  a  distance  seemed 
nearly  vertical,  and  with  equal  facility 
held  back  the  long  train  of  eleven  car- 
riages while  descending  a  grade  of  one 
foot  in  seventeen.  In  answer  to  my 
question  the  engineer  told  me  that, 
smce  the  line  was  opened  in  1881,  not  a 
single  life  had  been  lost,  though  he 
called  my  attention  to  a  spot  about  half 
a  mile  ahead  of  us  where,  at  the  angle 
of  a  sharp  curve,  the  incline  still  one  in 
seventeen,  a  freshet  had  swept  down 
the  mountain  side,  carrying  away  track 
and  trestle-work.  The  washout  was 
seen  just  in  time,  the  train  brought  to  a 
halt,  and  the  passengers  returned  to 
Darjeeling.  Some  of  the  women  were 
overcome  when  they  saw  the  chasm 
into  which  they  came  so  near  being  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  engineer  said  it  was 
sotne  time  before  he  recovered  from  the 
shock. 

Before  we  left  Darjeeling  station  I 
took  what  I  supposed  was  my  last  view 
of  the  snows  ;  but  just  before  we  reached 
Kurseong  the  engineer  told  me  to  look 
back  and  I  would  see  about  the  end  of 
the  great  peaks.  So,  turning,  I  took  my 
last,  long  look  at  Kinchinjunga, wrapped 
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in  the  snows  of  thousands  of  years, 
watching-  it  till  a  curve  shut  it  off 
from  view. 

At  Kurseong  we  had  tiffin,  and  here 
the  good-natured  engineer  left  us,  as  his 
engine  pulls  the  afternoon  train  from 
Siliguri  to  Darjeeling.  Our  journey 
from  this  point  was  comparatively  un- 
interesting, and  at  dark  we  reached 
Sih'guri.    Then  we  sped  over  the  Indian 


plains,  and  had  to  rise  at  the  uncom- 
fortable hour  of  four  the  next  morning 
to  cross  the  Ganges,  arriving  in  Cal- 
cutta at  ten  o'clock. 

vSo  ended  our  journey  to  the  hills,  than 
which  none  can  possibly  be  more  inter- 
esting, novel  and  beneficial  ;  and  one  of 
my  cherished  hopes  is  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  at  an  early  date  with  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Himalayas. 
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Tj  N  every  bird-note  caroling  the  Spring 
I    All  birds  of  coming  Summer  seem  to  sing; 
^    In  every  rustle  of  an  opening  leaf 
The  rustling  of  the  ripened  harvest  sheaf; 
In    every    bud    which    drinks    the    morning 

shower 
The  fragrant  beauty  of  the  perfect  flower. 

Season  of  promise,  pledges  large  and  free 
Of  wider  Summer  glories  yet  to  be, 
Of  dells  ablaze  with  tender  blossoms  sweet, 
Of    emerald    carpets    spread     beneath    our 

feet; 
Of  all  the  transformations  rich  and  strange 
Born    as    the    woods    and   waters    shift    and 

change. 


How  soft  the  whisper  of  the  half- veiled  flower, 
The  patter  of  the  gently  falling  shower, 
The  prattle  of  the  brooks  in  glen  and  glade, 
The  fairy  frescoes  made  of  shine  and  shade ; 
The    forest     plumes    waved     on    the    scented 

hills, 
The  vibrant  jo)^  of  larks  and  whip-poor-wills. 

Then  swells  the  Summer  chqrus  deep  and  strong 
Which  echoing  glades  in  gladness  rare  prolong. 
When  all  the  Springtime  promise  turns  to  praise 
By  Nature  pictured  in  her  countless  ways  ; 
The  prophecies  fulfilled,  the  hopes  made  clear. 
When  radiance  ripens  with  the  ripening  year, 
God's  smiles  o'er  all  and   heaven    itself   more 
near. 

I    Edgar  Jones. 
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IN    THE    EAST. 

'HE  Eastern  college 
season  is  progress- 
ing  favorably 
and  the  teams  in 
their  various  classes  seem 
unusually  well  matched. 
The  season  of  prelimi- 
nary work  is  just  closing, 
and  before  this  article  is 
in  print  several  important 
games  will  have  been 
played.  The  new  balk' 
rule,  which  was  expected 
to  bother  pitchers  so 
much  and  to  help  out 
batting  and  base-running,  has  not  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  average  spectator  would 
be  puzzled  to  know  how  the  new  rule  differed 
from  the  old  one.  So  far  the  pitchers  have 
had  the  advantage  over  the  batters  and  batting 
has  been  light,  while  there  are  at  least  two  of 
the  so-called  big  teams  against  whom^  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  steal  bases. 

Just  how  the  contest  for  first  honors  will  come 
out  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that  unless 
Georgetown  meets  with  some  very  serious  set- 
backs on  its  Northern  trip,  it  will  have  by  far 
the  best  record  of  the  year.  So  far  the  team 
has  played  all  the  strong  Eastern  teams  and 
has  yet  to  lose  a  game.  The  team  has  played 
most  of  its  games  at  home  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  early  start,  and  probably  will  not 
show  up  so  well  away  from  home  and  against 
teams  that  have  had  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice not  given  them  before  their  Southern  trips. 
This  year's  games  have  all  been  played  off 
smoothly,  as  they  should  be,  and  the  writer  has 
yet  to  learn  of  a  single  game  which  was  marred 
by  any  serious  disagreement.  We  are  cer- 
tainly learning  not  to  take  our  games  too  seri- 
ously. 

Yale's  team  is  making  a  very  good  record  for 
itself,  particularly  in   respect  to  its  ability   to 


rise  to  an  emergency  and  pull  out  games  appar- 
ently  lost.  This  certainly  shows  the  right  spirit 
for  a  winning  ball  team  and  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  the  team  in  its  important  games. 

Captain  De  Saulles  has  selected  from  his 
long  string  of  pitchers  two  men.  Cook  and  Rob- 
ertson, who  have  alternated  in  the  box  so  far 
with  fair  success  and  with  little  to  choose  be- 
tween them.  Both  are  inexperienced  men  of 
good  promise,  and  will  doubtless  improve  stead- 
ily with  practice  and  the  experience  they  are 
getting.  Behind  the  bat  Sullivan  seems  to  be 
the  best  man.  His  work  is  good,  but  will  not 
stand  comparison  with  that  of  Kafer  of  Prince- 
ton or  Reid  of  Harvard. 

The  infield  has  been  '  shifted  several  times 
and  is  now  playing  with  Waddell  at  first,  De 
Saulles  at  second.  Camp  at  short  and  Bronson 
at  third.  All  of  these  men  are  good  fielders, 
but  Waddell  is  the  only  one  of  the  lot  who  has 
been  hitting  with  any  effect.  In  the  outfield 
Wear  has  been  moved  back  to  center,  where  he 
is  more  at  home,  and  Quinby  and  Wallace  are 
filling  the  other  two  outfield  positions  satisfac- 
torily. Taken  as  a  whole,  Yale's  team  fields 
fairly,  has  four  or  five  good  batters,  is  running 
bases  with  judgment  and  dash,  but  is  not  par- 
ticularly strong  in  its  batteries.  The  team 
would  probably  score  more  runs  against  a 
given  opponent  than  either  Princeton  or  Har- 
vard, but  at  the  same  time  would  not  be 
so  successful  in  holding  down  an  opponent's 
score.  If  Yale's  batteries  can  be  brought  into 
more  effective  form  her  team  will  be  strong. 
Just  at  present,  with  the  pitchers  not  particu^ 
larly  effective  and  the  fielding  not  of  the  best, 
it  is  much  too  easy  for  opponents  to  run  up 
large  scores.  However,  now  that  the  men 
seem  to  be  settled  in  their  positions,  the  field- 
ing should  improve  rapidly. 

At  Princeton,  the  nine  has  made  an  excellent 
record  since  returning  from  its  Southern  trip, 
but  the  team,  outside  of  its  battery,  is  not  up  to 
the  Princeton  standard  of  the  last  few  years. 
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Hildebrand  and  Kafer  have  so  far  proved  in- 
vincible, and  no  team  has  been  able  to  hit  Hil- 
debrand effectively  or  steal  bases  on  Kafer. 
The  work  of  these  two  men  is  steady  and  uni- 
formly good,  and  their  value  to  Princeton's 
team,  composed,  as  it  is,  largely  of  new  men, 
cannot  well  be  overestimated.  These  two  are 
also  Princeton's  most  reliable  batters.  Of  the 
other  pitchers,  Harrison  and  Meier  are  doing 
very  good  work  for  substitutes  and  Campbell 
has  given  a  good  account  of  himself  behind  the 
bat  when  he  has  been  given  the  opportunity. 

The  infield  has  been  shifted  about  considera- 
bly, but  is  fielding  ver}"-  well  though  not  bat- 
ting strongly.  Meier,  at  first,  and  Bedford,  at 
second,  both  field  unusually  well  for  new  men, 
but  their  lack  of  experience  tells  at  the  bat. 
Hutchings,  at  third,  and  Hutchinson,  at  short, 
are  fair  fielders,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  infield, 
are  weak  batters.  The  combination  plays  very 
steady  ball  behind  Hildebrand,  and  with  Kafer 
behind  the  bat  keeps  opponents  down  to  small 
figyres  in  runs. 

The  outfield  has  not  proved  itself  as  strong 
as  expected  in  any  department,  the  fielding 
being  loose  and  the  hitting  weak.  Suter,  at 
left,  is  the  best  run-getter  in  the  team,  and 
an  excellent  base-runner.  Watkins,  at  center, 
has  not  been  playing  satisfactory  ball  and  has 
been  unfortunate  in  making  his  errors  at  crit- 
ical points.  He  is  new  to  the  place,  and  will 
doubtless  fit  into  it  better  with  a  little  more  ex- 
perience. Harrison  and  Hildebrand  have  been 
alternating  in  right  and  both  are  hitting  heavily. 
The  Harvard- Princeton  series  looks  like  a 
close  contest,  particularly  as  it  is  to  be  played 
early  in  the  season,  while  Princeton  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  well-seasoned  pitcher.  The  first 
game  should  be  Princeton's  on  account  of  this 
and  the  advantage  Princeton  has  in  playing  at 
home.  However,  if  Morse  can  keep  steady, 
runs  will  come  hard  for  both  sides,  and  a  small 
score  may  be  looked  for,  as  neither  side  is 
strong  at  the  bat  and  both  pitchers  are  very 
effective. 

At  Harvard  the  team  has  not  been  playing  an 
encouraging  game,  the  work  being  weak  and 
lifeless  at  the  bat  and  on  the  bases.  The  out- 
field is  not  hitting  as  an  outfield  should,  and 
changes  are  looked  for  in  this  department. 

Behind  the  bat,  Reid  is  the'backbone  of  the 
team,  his  presence  seeming  to  put  new  life  into 
the  game.  His  general  play  has  been  of  the 
very  best,  his  throwing  very  accurate,  and  his 
hitting  hard  and  timely.  Milne,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  be  first  substitute,  has  been  doing  well, 
but  has  given  way  to  a  freshman,  Wendell, 
who  has  been  playing  a  brilliant  and  steady 
game,  throwing  accurately  and  leading  the 
team  in  batting.  He  has  plenty  of  life,  is  a 
"natural"  player,  and  should  have  a  place  on  the 
team  for  his  batting  and  general  good  work. 
In  the  box,  Morse  has  improved  wonderfully 
and  is  pitching  very  effectively.  His  curves 
are  good  and  his  control  fair,  but  he  depends 
most  for  his  success  on  a  very  speedy  "  jump  " 
ball,  which  no  college  team  that  he  has  faced 
has  been  able  to  hit  at  all.  Fitz  has  been  out 
with  a  sprain  and  McDonald  has  been  called  in 
to  pitch  most  of  the  small  games,  and  he  has 
done  it  well,  showing  fair  speed  and  curves  and 
playing  steadily.  Fitz,  however,  is  easily  the 
best  man,  after  Morse. 


At  first,  Goodrich  has  been  fielding  steadily 
and  well.  He  is  not  a  graceful  player , but  covers 
much  more  ground  than  he  seems  to  at  first 
sight,  while  his  batting  is  timely  and  steady. 
Houghton,  at  second,  is  playing  brilliantly  and 
batting  strongly,  while  Clark,  at  third,  has 
taken  a  great  brace  in  his  batting  and  is  play- 
ing a  steady  though  not  brilliant  game  in  the 
field.  Owing  to  the  desire  to  have  a  right- 
handed  thrower  at  short,  Loughlin  has  been 
placed  in  the  outfield  and  Fincke  put  in  at 
short,  where  he  shows  considerable  activity  but 
a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  fine  points  of  his  po- 
sition. This  side  of  the  diamond  is  not  strong. 
Loughlin,  Dibblee,  Sears,  and  Lewis  have  been 
playing  the  outfield,  but  no  one  of  them  is  bat- 
ting up  to  'varsity  standard. 

On  the  whole.  Harvard's  chances  for  a  win- 
ning nine  have  improved,  largely  owing  to  the 
improvement  shown  by  the  battery,  Morse  and 
Reid.  The  team  fields  well  enough,  but  is  not 
reliable  at  the  bat,  and  throws  away  many  runs 
by  poor  base-running.  It  is  not  a  good  scoring 
team  so  far,  though  it  shows  good  possibilities 
in  that  direction. 

At  Pennsylvania  baseball  is  more  or  less  un- 
der a  cloud,  because  the  university  is  not  recog- 
nized in  the  baseball  world  as  it  should  be.  In 
other  words,  the  absence  from  the  schedule 
year  after  j-ear  of  games  with  Princeton  and 
Yale,  natural  rivals,  places  baseball  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  causes  lack  of  interest.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  trouble  will  blow  over  before 
another  season,  and  there  are  certain  signs  that 
point  in  that  direction. 

Penns^dvania's  team  is  practically  the  team 
of  last  year,  with  Brown  and  Layton  for  pitch- 
ers, Sherrill  and  Flavel  catchers,  Gillender, 
Hayden,  Ramsay  and  W.  Brown  in  the  infield, 
and  Frazer,  Huston  and  the  spare  catcher  in 
the  outfield.  Both  pitchers  are  very  effective, 
and  Brown  with  proper  encouragement  would 
be  very  effective.  For  a  left-hander  he  is  won- 
derfully steady.  The  remainder  of  the  team 
are  good,  steady  fielders,  who  back  up  their 
pitchers  well  and  make  scoring  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. They  do  not  themselves,  however,  show 
up  at  all  strongly  at  the  bat,  and  earned  runs 
with  them  are  very  few.  In  the  Cornell  game 
the  team  made  but  two  hits,  and  would  never 
have  won  but  for  Young's  wildness  and  some 
good  base-running.  Ramsay  alone  made  four 
out  of  Pennsylvania's  six  runs.  Pennsylvania 
has  won  from  Brown  and  Lehigh  by  close 
scores,  but  lost  by  a  large  margin  to  George- 
town. 

Cornell  has  taken  her  team  of  last  year, 
shifted  it  about  till  hardly  a  man  is  occupying 
his  old  position,  and  has  one  of  the  best  teams 
that  have  represented  her  in  years.  Young, 
who  tried  pitching  his  freshman  year  and  was 
too  wild  to  be  effective,  and  who  has  been  be- 
hind the  bat  for  two  years  past,  has  gone  into 
the  box  again  and  is  pitching  a  fairly  steady 
and  very  effective  game.  He  has  not  yet  been 
hit  to  any  extent,  and  Sanders,  his  substitute, 
is  showing  up  almost  as  well.  Genger,  who 
played  second  last  year,  has  gone  behind  the 
bat,  where  he  certainly  plays  better  than  in  his 
old  position.  Captain  Murtaugh  is  playing 
strongly  at  first.  Dougherty,  who  entered  this 
year  from  University  of  Georgia,  is  covering 
second,    and   Bole,   who   has   done   such  good 
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work  in  the  box  for  two  years,  is  on  third,  where 
he  fits  in  very  naturally  and  easily. 

Newton,  Johnson  and  Miller  are  playing  in 
the  outfield.  The  team  fields  well  and  holds 
its  opponents  to  small  scores,  but  is  not  itself  a 
strong  scoring  team,  and  lost  its  first  Princeton 
and  Pennsylvania  games  by  small  scores  largely 
for  this  reason.  Cornell  goes  West  in  June  to 
play  Michigan,  and  will  give  us  our  first  good 
opportunity  in  recent  years  to  compare  a  rep- 
resentative Eastern  with  a  representative  West- 
ern college  team.  Cornell's  Southern  trip  was 
most  successful,  and  they  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  Northern  colleges  that  took  a 
Southern  trip  this  season.  If  Young  can  ac- 
quire a  little  better  control  of  the  ball  and  the 
team  improve  a  little  in  its  batting,  Cornell 
will  be  a  match  for  any  Eastern  college  team. 

Brown's  ball  team  is  not  making  its  usual 
good  record,  and  seems  to  be  playing  without 
the  snap  and  life  customary  to  Brown  teams. 
The  coachers  have  shifted  tlie  team  about  sev- 
eral times  in  the  hope  of  remedying  the  trouble, 
which  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  poor 
fielding  of  some  of  the  men. 

The  pitchers  have  not  been  as  effective  as 
usual,  and  the  batting  is  not  up  to  Brown's 
standard. 

Le  Stage  has  been  playing  a  strong  game 
behind  the  bat,  and  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  played  uniformly  good  ball.  Washburn 
has  been  doing  most  of  the  pitching,  helped  out 
by  Eaton  and  Woodworth,  and  occasionally  by 
Sedgwick.  None  of  these  men  are  doing  as  well 
as  last  year.  The  infield  has  been  shifted  about 
several  times,  and  is  now  playing  with  Paine, 
Holman  and  Richardson  on  the  bases,  and 
Bacon  as  short  stop.  This  combination  falls 
far  short  of  the  Brown  infield  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see.  Newman,  Clark,  and  Sedgwick 
or  Washburn  make  a  strong  outfield. 

Dartmouth's  team  is  making  an  excellent 
record,  though  it  is  hardly  up  to  the  standard 
set  last  year.  Dartmouth  won  a  game  from 
Harvard  at  Cambridge,  but  disappointed  its 
supporters  by  losing  to  Wesleyan.  Its  latest 
victory  was  over  Brown  at  Hanover. 

Captain  Drew,  who  is  doing  all  the  catching, 
is  one  of  the  best  college  catchers  now  play- 
ing ball,  and  seems  particularly  successful  in 
handling  his  men.  Varney,  a  left-handed  fresh- 
man, who  has  been  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work 
in  the  box,  is  a  large,  strong  man,  with  good 
curves  and  control,  and  should  be  very  effect- 
ive with  a  little  more  experience.  Crolius,  Ab- 
bott, French  and  McCarten  are  playing  the  in- 
field positions,  and  field  well  and  are  batting 
very  heavily.  The  outfield  is  composed  of 
Pingree,  Hancock  and  Folsom.  The  nine,  as  a 
whole,  fields  fairly  and  bats  strongly. 

Williams  has  apparently  an  excellent  team, 
particularly  strong  in  the  box,  where  Jansen  and 
Plunkett  make  probably  as  strong  a  pair  of 
pitchers  as  any  Eastern  college  team  can  show 
this  year.  Edwards  is  doing  the  catching,  and 
Risley,  Reardon,  Russell  and  Lydecker  com- 
pose the  infield.  Heffernan,  Seaver  and  Street 
make  an  excellent  outfield. 

Williams  won  its  first  Amherst  game,  and  has 
succeeded  in  defeating  Wesleyan  on  ths  lat- 
ter's  grounds,  a  creditable  performance  for 
any  team,  and  something  that  both  Dartmouth 
and  Amherst  failed  to  accomplish. 


Amherst  also  has  a  stronger  team  than  she 
has  had  for  some  time,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
she  can  cope  successfully  with  Williams  and 
Wesleyan.  Kent  and  Rushmore  are  doing  the 
pitching,  with  the  latter  the  more  successful, 
and  Whitney  is  playing  strongly  behind  the 
bat.  The  infield  is  made  up  of  Tinker,  Righter, 
Crapo  and  Thompson,  and  Fisher,  Foster  and 
Mesenger  are  playing  in  the  outfield.  The 
play  of  the  team  has  so  far  been  unsteady 
and  the  batting  has  been  weak,  but  the  men 
have  improved  rapidly  of  late,  and  should 
make  a  better  record  than  Amherst  has  had 
for  some  years. 

The  fight  for  first  place  in  the  new  league 
with  Williams,  and  Wesleyan  should  be  close. 

Lafayette  and  Lehigh  are  both  represented 
by  good  teams,  and  have  been  playing  very 
close  games  with  some  of  the  larger  colleges. 
Lehigh,  indeed,  succeeded  in  winning  a  game 
from  Princeton  on  the  Princeton  grounds,  and 
is  the  only  team  that  has  so  far  succeeded  in  do- 
ing so.  Nevins,  of  Lafayette,  is  a  very  effect- 
ive pitcher. 

The  two  Phillips  schools,  Andover  and  Exe- 
ter, have  lost  heavily  from  their  players  of  last 
year  by  graduation,  Exeter  being  particularly 
unfortunate  in  this  respect.  At  present  it  looks 
as  if  Andover  had  the  stronger  team,  as  Exeter 
is  weak  in  the  box.  The  following  shows  re- 
sults of  some  of  the  important  games  : 

April  15— At  Charlottesville:  Harvard,  9;  Virginia,  3. 
5 — At  New  Haven:  Yale,  18;  Lehigh,  4. 
5— At  Princeton:  Princeton,  7;  Wesleyan,' i. 
7— At  Richmond:  Harvard,  10;  Richmond,  5. 
8— At  Fredericksburg:  Harvard,  5;  Fredericks- 
burg, 1. 
8 — At  Middletown:  Williams,  7;  Wesleyan,  4. 
8 — At  Charlottesville:  Virginia,  6;  U.  of  Pa.,  4. 
.9— At  Worcester:  Holy  Cross.  17;  Brown,  6. 
9 — At  New  Haven:  Yale,  13;  Williams,  i. 
;9— At  Washington:  Georgetown,  g;  U.  of  Pa.,  o. 
_g— At  Princeton:  Princeton,  3;  Lafayette,  i. 
"     20 — At  Washington:  Georgetown,  6;  Howard,  s- 
"      22 — At  New  York:   Manhattan,  3;  Harvard,  i. 
"     22— At  Amherst:  Yale,  12;  Amherst,  o. 
"      22 — At  New  York:  Princeton,  13;  Columbia,  5. 
"     22 — At  Ithaca:  Cornell,  6;  Lafayette,  o. 
"      22 — At  Washington:  Georgetown,  8;  U.  of  Va.,  6. 
"     22— At  Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pa.,  8;  U.  of  Vt.,  o. 
"     25— At  Boston:  Dartmouth,  6;  Boston  College,  3. 
"     26— At  New  Haven:   Holy  Cross,  7;  Yale,  6. 
"      26 — At  Cambridge:    Dartmouth,  7;  Harvard,  5. 
"      26— At  Middletown:   Wesleyan,  13;  Amherst,  2. 
"      26 — At  Princeton:  Lehigh,  5;  Princeton,  4. 
"     27 — At  Cambridge:   Harvard,  5;  Dartmouth,  o. 
"      29— At  Williamstown:  Harvard,  8;  Williams,  3. 
"      29 — At  New  Haven:  Yale,  23;  Brown,  6. 
"      29— At  Worcester:  Holy  Cross,  7;  Fordham,  3. 
"      29 — At  Princeton:  Princeton,  3;  Cornell,  o. 
"     29 — At  Amherst:  Amherst,  10;  Tufts,  4. 
May      I— At  Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pa.,  4;  Brown,  3. 
"         2— At  Hanover:   Dartmouth,  12;  Vermont,  5. 
"         3 — At  Cambridge:   Harvard,  g;  Bowdoin,  i. 
"         3— At  Amherst:  Williams,  10;  Amherst,  7. 
"         3 — At  New  Haven:  Yale,  7;  Lafayette,  6., 
"         3— At  Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pa.,  8;  Lehigh,  7. 
"         3— At  Hanover:  Dartmouth,  14;  Vermont.  4. 
"         5— At  Middletown:   Wesleyan,  8;  Dartmouth,  5, 
"         5— At  Worcester:  Holy  Cross,  10;  Columbia,  8. 
"         6— At  Cambridge:  Hatvard,  13;  Columbia,  5. 
"        6— At  Providence:  Princeton,  8;  Brown,  2. 
"         6— At  Easton:  Lafayette,  3;  Lehigh,  2. 
"         6— At  New  Haven:  Yale,  13;  Dartmouth,  6. 
"         6— At  Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pa.,  6;  Cornell,  4. 
"         8— At  Dartmouth:    Dartmouth,    12;     Brown,    S 

(11  innings). 
"         9— At  Cambridge:  Harvard,  14;  Amherst,  o. 
"         g— At  Fordham  :  Fordham,  22  ;  N.  Y.  Univ.,  i. 
"       10— At  New  Haven  :  Yale,  10  ;  Columbia,  6. 
"       10— At  Fordham  :   Fordham,  9  ;  Lehigh,  o. 
"       10— At  Easton  :   Princeton,  8  ;  Lafayette,  3. 
"       10— At  Andover  :  Amherst,  15  ;  Andover,  7. 
"       10 — At  Providence  :  Brown,  8  ;  Bowdoin,  i. 
"       10— At  Worcester:  Holy  Cross,  4  ;  Tufts,  2. 

Post  Captain. 
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IN   THE   MIDDLE    WEST. 

In  one  respect  baseball  in  the  Middle  West 
has  hitherto  differed  from  the  game  in  the  East. 
All  the  big  university  teams  in  the  East  have 
had  series  of  games  with  minor  teams  and  ended 
the  season  with  the  bigger  ones.  In  the  Middle 
West  there  have  not,  up  to  this  year,  been  pre- 
paratory games  with  minor  teams  and  the  sea- 
son has  started  in  early  with  big  games.  This 
year,  however,  some  of  the  larger  university 
teams  opened  their  practice  with  minor  league 
teams  and  thus  got  in  shape  early  for  their 
more  important  games. 

The  flattering  reports  that  I  mentioned  last 
month  as  coming  from  Michigan  have  not  been 
maintained,  for  the  Michigan  team  is  by  no 
means  playing  a  very  certain  game.  Miller  is 
sustaining  his  well-earned  reputation  in  the  box, 
and  if  he  could  receive  the  support  that  is  be- 
ing given  some  of  the  other  Middle  West  pitch- 
ers, Michigan  would  be  winning  more  games. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  just  what  the  matter  is. 
Michigan  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  material  to 
fill  the  few  vacant  places  on  the  team,  and  uni- 
versity enthusiasm  was  at  high  pitch.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  men  the  players 
are  changed  in  their  positions  frequently  and 
team  work  appears  to  be  deficient.  When  the 
team  gets  to  playing  together  Michigan  should 
make  a  much  better  showing  than  it  has  made 
in  the  opening  contests. 

As  usual,  too,  the  glowing  reports  that  came 
from  -Northwestern  have  not  been  verified  to 
any  remarkable  extent,  though  they  did  man- 
age to  give  Illinois  a  scare. 

The  Northwestern  team  has  been  changed  so 
much  in  its  make-up  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
keep  track  of  it.  Hunter  is  doing  the  effective 
pitching,  and  with  good  support  behind  the  bat 
and  in  the  field  might  make  a  fair  showing. 
One  thing  I  am  glad  to  record,  and  that  is  that 
the  Athletic  Committee  of  the  university  re- 
fused to  permit  West  to  play  on  the  university 
team  on  the  grounds  of  professionalism.  A 
great  hubbub  was  raised  by  the  student  body 
over  the  action  of  the  committee,  but  that  made 
no  difference  with  the  ruling.  It  was  really 
quite  a  blow  to  Northwestern's  baseball  pros- 
pects, but  the  athletic  standard,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  raised  by  winking  at  infractions  of 
the  rules  regarding  amateur  standing.  Strict 
enforcement  will  work  hardships  in  some  cases, 
but  the  sooner  the  rules  are  strictly  enforced 
the  sooner  such  hardships  will  disappear. 

In  one  respect  Chicago  is  somewhat  like 
Michigan.  Smith,  like  Miller,  is  pitching  good 
ball,  and,  with  anj'thing  like  the  support  that 
Chicago  pitchers  have  received  in  the  past, 
would  be  winning  games  instead  of  losing  them. 
Smith  is  practically  the  only  effective  pitcher 
that  Chicago  has,  and  he  has  been  worked 
hard  and  often,  and,  uniformly,  has  acquitted 
himself  in  good  style  He  has  had  only  fair 
support  behind  the  bat  and  in  the  field.  Cap- 
tain Merrifield  is  playing  a  very  clever  game  at 
the  third  bag,  and  Kennedy,  the  football  play- 
er, will  continue  to  hold  first  base,  I  suppose, 
for  his  hitting,  though  he  is  by  no  means  a  good 
baseman.  Vernon  has  been  playing  either  sec- 
ond or  the  short  field,  and  is  hardly  showing 
the  game  that  he  did  last  year.  Herschberger 
continues  to  hold  his  place  in  center  field,  and 


is  covering  his  territory  in  excellent  shape  and 
ranking  high  as  a  hitter.  Of  the  other  men 
little  can  be  said,  unless  it  is  Allen,  who  has 
been  taken  into  the  infield  after  some  very  good 
work  in  the  outfield. 

Illinois'  chances  did  not  appear  at  all  encour- 
aging before  the  season  opened,  but  the  fact 
that  they  have  won,  thus  far,  every  game 
played  with  university  teams,  and  they  have 
played  all  the  big  ones,  shows  that  early  indi- 
cations do  not  always  count.  There  were  lots 
of  vacant  places  on  the  Illinois  team,  aijd, 
though  some  of  the  places  have  been  filled  by 
not  over-strong  players,  the  team  is  showing 
great  team  play.  Perhaps  this  may  in  a  meas- 
ure be  accounted  for  by  the  two  weeks'  playing 
with  a  minor  league  team  that  Illinois  had  be- 
fore the  regular  schedule  of  games  was  started. 
As  last  year,  in  the  first  few  games  MpCullom 
did  not  show  up  at  all  well,  but  he  will  be  a  hard 
proposition  for  all  the  college  hitters.  In  Lund- 
gren,  the  freshman  pitcher,  Illinois  has  the 
promise  of  one  of  the  best  college  pitchers  that 
the  Middle  West  has  brought  out.  He  saved 
two  games  for  Illinois  by  going  in  at  critical 
times,  and  pitched  like  a  veteran.  Johnson  has 
been  doing  high-class  work  behind  the  bat,  and 
is  throwing  to  bases  as  no  other  Middle  West 
catcher  is.  Fulton — by  the  by,  the  third  brother 
in  succession  to  occupy  the  position — is  doing 
fairly  good  work  at  second.  Mathews  is  doing 
the  short  field  fairly  well,  and  Flaeger  excel- 
lently at  third.  Lotz  is  repeating  the  fine  work 
that  he  did  in  center  field  last  year.  In  some 
way  I  missed  mentioning  Wernham  in  the  list 
of  candidates  last  month.  He  is  captain,  doing 
part  of  the  catching  and  covering  right  field  in 
good  style.  Adsit  is  playing  only  a  fair  game 
at  first,  and  Wilder  is  not  playing  a  particularly 
brilliant  left  field. 

Wisconsin  is  having  a  peculiar  record  this 
spring, and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
just  why  the  team  is  not  doing  better  than  it  is. 
Jackson  was  good  enough  to  hold  Michigan 
down  to  six  hits,  and  Mosely  allowed  Illinois 
but  three  hits.  His  wildness,  however,  gave 
ten  men  first  base.  The  Wisconsin  team  have 
played  a  few  first-class  games  this  spring,  and 
given  an  indication  of  what  they  can  do,  but, 
as  a  rule,  their  fielding  has  been  very  unrelia- 
ble. Hensel  is  doing  the  catching,  and  Cur- 
tiss,  Baer  and  Dorschel  are  doing  the  bases. 
Harvey  has  the  short  field,  and  Ford,  Johnson 
and  Hall  are,  as  a  rule,  holding  the  outfield  po- 
sitions. 

Some  of  the  minor  colleges  are  making  trou- 
ble for  the  larger  universities.  Especially,  as 
shown  in  the  scores  below,  is  this  true  of  Be- 
loit.  Few  of  the  minor  schools,  however,  have 
adopted  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
the  larger  institutions  are  playing,  and  conse- 
quently some  of  the  minor  college  teams'  ama- 
teur standing  may  be  questioned.  Knox  College 
has  only  recently  adopted  rules,  but  I  hope  to 
see  all  the  important  minor  institutions  falling 
in  line. 

The  first  games  of  the  season  between  the 
big  university  teams  were  played  by  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  at  Madison,  Wis.,  April  20th  and 
2ist.  In  the  first  contest  Wisconsin  proved 
equal  to  the  task  of  hitting  Lehr  freely,  while 
Michigan  could  not  do  very  much  with  Jackson. 
The  game  resulted,  Wisconsin  6,  Michigan  4. 
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In  the  second  game  Michigan  distanced  Wis- 
consin by  piling  up  a  21  to  i  score  in  eight  inn- 
ings. 

ILLINOIS,  4  ;    CHICAGO,   2. 

At  Chicago,  April  22d.  In  a  game  marked 
on  the  part  of  Illinois  by  clean,  fast  fielding  and 
hard  hitting,  and  on  the  part  of  Chicago  by 
loose  fielding  and  poor  base  running,  the  former 
won.  Lundgren,  Illinois  freshman  pitcher,  held 
the  hard-hitting  Chicago  boys  to  eight  well- 
scattered  hits  and  was  given  perfect  support. 
Smith  was  hit  for  but  five  hits,  but  his  support 
was  discouraging.  Johnston's  good  throwing 
headed  off  four  men  in  their  attempts  to  steal 
second.     The  score  : 

University  of  Illinois oi     looooo    2 — 4 

University  of  Chicago 00    i    00000    0—2 

At  Madison,  April  24th.  In  a  closely  contested 
ten-inning  game  Wisconsin  vanquished  North- 
western.    Both  teams  hit  freely.     By  innings  : 

Wisconsin...     o    2     3    o     i    o    i    o     3     i — 11 

Northwestern 421100101    o— ic 

At  Chicago,  April  26th.  But  for  an  error  of 
Ewing  in  the  seventh  inning  Wisconsin  would 
have  recei'/ed  a  shut-out  at  the  hands  of  Chi- 
cago. Smith  was  practically  invincible  and 
fielded  his  position  in  splendid  style.  By  inn- 
ings : 

Chicago 32030000    X — 8 

Wisconsin 000   '00020    o — 2 

ILLINOIS,    6  ;    WISCONSIN,    O. 

At  Champaign,  111.,  April  27th.  Inability  to 
do  anything  with  McCoUum's  delivery  lost  Wis- 
consin the  game.  Both  teams  played  a  fast 
fielding  game,  but  Wisconsin  secured  but  one 
safe  hit,  and,  so  far  as  hitting  was  concerned, 
Illinois  had  but  three  hits  ;  two  of  them  were, 
however,  for  two  bases.     The  score  : 

Illinois o    0220000    2 — 6 

Wisconsin o     o     o     o     o     o     o     o    o — o 

ILLINOIS,    7  ;    MICHIGAN,    3. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ,  April  29th,  In  a  game 
in  which  the  fast  fielding  of  Illinois  was  the 
feature,  Michigan  was  defeated.  Miller  pitched 
a  masterly  game,  but  was  accorded  very  yel- 
low support.  McCollum  did  not  prove  as  ef- 
fective as  he  did  last  year  against  the  Michigan 
collegians,  and  he  retired  after  three  innings  in 
favor  of  Lundgren.     The  score  : 

Michig'an o    0020001    o — 3 

Illinois 2    0000041    o — 7 

At  Evanston,  111.,  May  ist.  In  a  game  that 
marks  one  great  difference  between  profes- 
sional and  college  ball,  Illinois  pulled  a  victory 
out  of  defeat.  In  the  first  inning  Northwest- 
ern fell  onto  McCollum  and  slaughtered  him. 
After  giving  two  men  first  on  balls,  hitting 
two,  followed  up  with  two  passed  balls  and  hits 
for  one  and  three  bases,  McCollum  retired  in 
favor  of  Lundgren,  who  held  Northwestern 
down  to  three  hits.  Illinois  batted  out  a  vic- 
tory.    By  innings  : 

Il'linois 401     10024    o — 12 

Northwestern 8    o    o    o    o    o    i     o    o — 9 

At  Champaign,  111.,  May  3d.  Chicago  lost 
to  Illinois  in  a  game  that  was  won,  lost,  and  won 
again.  It  was  an  eleven-inning  battle  filled 
with  numerous  errors,  brilliant  plays  and  in- 
tense excitement.     Lundgren   had  the  heavy- 


hitting  Chicagos  under  control  until  the  seventh 
inning,  when  they  bunched  four  hits  and  the 
Illinois  field  bunched  several  costly  errors,  with 
the  result  that  Chicago  chalked  up  seven  runs, 
giving  them  two  the  better  of  the  score.  Illi- 
nois tied  in  the  eighth,  and  here  the  score  re- 
mained until  the  eleventh  inning,  when,  with 
two  men  on  the  bases,  Mathews  hit  for  two 
bases.  McCollum  succeeded  Lundgren  in  the 
eighth,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  Chi- 
cago down  to  a  few  scattering  hits.  The  bat- 
ting and  fielding  honors  were  practically  even. 
By  innings  : 

Illinois  4110001200    2 — II 

Chicago I     o     I  o    o     7     o    o    o    o —  9 

April  14— At  Beloit,  Wis.  :   Beloit,  4  ;  Rockford,  i. 

"      14— At  Galesburg,  111.  :  Knox,  37  ;  Eureka,  8. 

''      15 — At  Culver,  ind.  :  Purdue,  7  ;  Culver,  6. 

"      15— At  Peoria,  111.  :  Knox,  ig  ;  Bradley,  8. 

"      15 — At  Chicago  :  Lewis  Institute,  13  ;  Chicago,  12. 

"      17 — At  IVIadison,  Wis.  :  Wisconsin,  19;  Rush,  13. 

"      17 — At  Greencastle,  Ind.:  DePauw,  14;  Rose  Poly- 
technic, o. 

"      79— At  Beloit,  Wis.  :  Michigan,  4;  Beloit,  i. 

"      20 — At  Evanston,  111. :  Northwestern.  13  ;  Rush,  4. 

"      20— At  Chicago  :  Chicago,  6  ;  Lewis  Institute,  5. 

"     21 — At  Iowa  City,  la.  :  Iowa,  2  ;  Knox,  o. 

"      22 — At  Beloit,  Wis.  :  Northwestern,  19  ;  Beloit,  14. 

"      22— At  Notre   Dame,  Ind.  :  Michigan,    5  ;    ^Notre 
Dame,  3. 

"      22 — At  Grinnell,  la.  :  Grinnell,  14;  Knox,  g. 

"      22— At  Oberlin,  O.  :  Oberlin,  8;  Case,  5. 

"      23 — At  Chicago  :  Chicago  Theolog.,  13  ;  Chicago, 
II. 

"     24 — At  Chicago  :  Chicago,  13;  Rush,  i. 

"      25 — At  Chicago  :  Chicago,  11;  Lake  Forest,  5. 

"      29 — At  Madison,  Wis.  :  Beloit,  5  ;  Wisconsin.  3. 

"      29— At  Galesburg,  111.  :  Knox,  4  ;  Monmouth,  3, 

"      29— At  Eureka,  111.  :  Bradley,  6  ;  Eureka,  2. 

"      29 — At  Lawrence,  Kan.  :  Kansas,  9  ;  Missouri,  8. 

"      29— At    Crawfordsville,    Ind.  :    Purdue,    9  ;  Wa- 
bash,, 5. 
May  I — At  Lafayette,  Ind.  :  Indiana,  3     Purdue,  i. 

"     I — At  Greencastle,  Ind.  :  DePauw,  17  ;  Wabash,  7. 

"     I— At  Grinnell,  la.  :  Grinnell,  24  ;  Monmouth,  4. 

"    6— At  Galesburg,  111.  :  Knox,  9  ;  Monmouth,  4. 

"     6 -At  Lincoln,  Neb.  :  Kansas,  12  ;  Nebraska,  7. 

"    6 — At  Eureka,  111.  :  Eureka,  15  ;  Wesleyan,  14. 

"    6— At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  :  Michigan,  7  ;  Ohio  State 
Uni.,  2. 

"     6— At  Evanston,  111.  :  Beloit,  4  ;  Northwestern,  3. 

"    6— At  Chicago:  Chicago,  13  ;  Indiana,  5. 

"    6— At.  Chicago  :  Rush,  14  ;  Lake  Forest,  n. 

"    6— At  Lafayette,  Ind.  :  Notre  Dame,  10  ;  Purdue,  6. 

Harry  F.  Kendall, 
in  the  south. 
The  Georgetown  nine  has  accomplished  the 
greatest  feat  in  the  history  of  college  baseball, 
having  played  every  strong  team  in  the-  East 
and  Virginia  of  the  South  without  a  defeat,  and, 
to  double  the  assurance,  played  the  Washington 
Leaguers  to  a  standstill.  Phil  King  has  fig- 
ured prominently  in  the  success  of  the  team, 
but  without  excellent  material  even  he  could 
not  have  accomplished  so  much.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  little  Cranston,  the  catcher,  he  began 
his  labors  with  a  team  who  played  together  last 
season— men  full  of  intelligence  and  ability, 
who  have  profited  by  experience  as  well  as 
coaching,  with  the  result  of  a  perfectly  working 
machine,  without  a  single  star  which  outshines 
all  the  others.  McCarthy,  the  captain,  will  re- 
ceive his  medical  degree  this  month.  He  made 
the  outfield  in  '95,  was  elected  captain  in  '97 
and  took  charge  of  first  base  ;  he  is  a  strong 
hitter,  a  fair  base-runner  and  good  fielder. 
Left-handed  White  is  a  Washington  High 
School  boy.  He  uses  a  wonderful  curved  ball 
in  a  masterly  manner.  Both  Flemming  and 
Walsh  are  from  the  Cambridge  Grammar 
School.     Walsh  is  the  hardest  hitter  and  was 
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the  big  factor  with  the  bat  against  Virginia. 
Hafford,  on  third,  is  another  man  who  can  hit 
hard,  but  his  throwing  is  not  as  accurate  as  it 
was  last  year.  Moran,  at  short,  is  fast,  and 
the  style  with  which  he  and  Flemming  toy  with 
second  base  inspires  confidence.  Bach,  by  his 
steady  work  in  the  box,  has  led  his  team  out  of 
many  close  places  and  all  without  speed. 

The  great  Southern  series  between  George- 
town and  Virginia  has  been  won  by  the  former 
by  8 — 6  and  6 — 5.  The  first  game  attracted 
lovers  of  the  sport  from  all  the  Eastern  cities, 
and  the  local  devotees  mingled  with  the  cohorts 
of  the  two  institutions.  Long  before  the  game 
every  foot  of  space  in  the  grand  stand,  bleachers 
and  foul  lines  was  crowded  to  the  limit,  and 
the  noise  of  the  rooters  with  the  colors  of  the 
two  colleges  fed  the  excitement,  which  grew 
with  each  inning  until  the  ninth,  when  the 
game  ended,  Georgetown  8,  Virginia  6.  The 
second  game  was  even  more  stubbornly  con- 
tested, and  ended  Georgetown  6,  Virginia  5. 
Both  games  abounded  with  hard  hitting  and 
brilliant  fielding.  So  evenly  were  the  teams 
matched,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  of  the  Virginians, 
who  fought  in  their  rivals'  territory,  that,  were 
the  conditions  reversed,  so  might  the  score 
have  been.  Martin,  the  Virginia  captain,  was 
conspicuous  in  the  last  game  with  a  home  run 
and  a  double,  circling  the  bases  swiftly  and 
fielding  sharply.  He  is  the  undoubtedking  of  the 
short  field.  Curley,  at  second,  made  the  longest 
hit  of  the  season  on  the  Georgetown  grounds  for 
four  bases,  and  his  fielding  was  perfect  at  all 
times.  Summersgill  pitched  the  first  game  with 
fair  control,  but  was  hit  opportunely.  Pinker- 
ton,  who  pitched  the  second,  showed  better 
form,  but  his  support  was  ragged  at  critical 
moments.  White  was  in  the  box  for  George- 
town in  both  games,  and  as  Virginia  presented 
five  left-handed  batters,  he  was  at  his  best. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  closed 
a  successful  season  with  but  two  defeats,  though 
they  have  not  met  either  Trinity,  Georgetown 
or  Virginia.  Captain  Winston,  the  big  first 
baseman,  has  alternated  with  Lawson  in  the 
box,  and  his  work  was  steady  if  not  brilliant — 
pitching  a  shut-out  against  Lehigh  and  holding 
University  of  Georgia  to  a  single  hit. 

Trinity  College  has  forged  to  the  front  with 
a  fast  team,  which  has  grown  stronger  as  the 
season  progressed,  playing  a  good  schedule 
with  a  record  of  eleven  victories  and  two  de- 
feats. This  college  is  no  new  aspirant  for 
honors,  though  not  having  been  prominent  in 
Southern  athletics  since  the  days  of  Fred  Har- 
per, Tom  Daniels  and  Plato  Durham,  three 
stars  who  gave  them  a  favorable  introduction. 
Now  that  they  possess  their  own  grounds  and 
are  located  in  a  thriving  town,  receivingthe  sup- 
port of  its  best  people,  they  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  a  factorin  Southern  baseball.  They 
have  a  difficulty  on  with  Carolina  concerning 
the  eligibility  of  players  which  has  prevented  a 
Carolina-Trinity  series.  Whatever  ground  Car- 
olina may  have  for  this  action  is  not  publicly 
known,  but  Trinity  should  guard  herself,  and 
in  her  anxiety  to  win  must  not  overstep  the 
lines  of  fairness  and  discretion.  Captain  Card 
has  labored  to  put  a  winning  team  in  the  field 
in  this,  his  fourth  and  last  year,  and  though 
much  of  the  material  on  hand  was  new  to  Trin- 
ity nearly  all  were  seasoned   players.     He  is 


playing  center  with  a  faultless  record,  and  being 
a  fair  hitter  his  experience  has  taught  him  the 
art  of  run-getting.  Flowers  is  weak  in  right 
field,  but  a  fair  base-runner.  Jordan,  at  third,  is 
a  strong  batter,  leading  the  team  with  a  liberal 
margin,  but  his  fielding  has  been  weak  toward 
the  bag.  Lambert,  from  the  Danville  Military 
Institute,  is  at  short,  but  was  an  old  catcher. 
Anderson,  at  second,  has  batted  fairly  well,  but 
been  weak  on  thrown  balls.  First  base  is  occu- 
pied by  Nicholson,  who  is  too  light  for  the  posi- 
tion, but  is  an  earnest  worker.  Smith,  the 
back  stop,  is  strong  on  throwing  to  bases. 

The  pitching  department  is  conducted  by 
McAfee  and  Person.  McAfee,  having  played 
three  years  at  University  of  Alabama,  has  none 
of  the  symptoms  of  a  beginner  ;  he  has  weight 
and  strength,  his  control  is  perfect,  and  with  his 
assortment  of  curves  mixed  with  speed  many 
batters  have  come  to  grief  this  season.  Per- 
son alternates  with'  McAfee  in  left  field  and 
comes  second  in  strength  at  the  bat.  In  general 
the  Trinity  outfield,  except  Card,  has  played  an 
erratic  game  ;  the  infield  has  been  strong  at 
times,  but  it  is  around  the  battery  that  they  have 
built  the  strength  of  this  team. 

The  defeats  sustained  by  Yale,  Princeton  and 
Pennsjdvania  on  their  Southern  trip  have  occa- 
sioned their  supporters  needless  pain,  which 
they  palliate  by  reproaching  the  Southerners 
through  the  press  on  the  laxity  of  their  eligi- 
bility rule.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
both  Virginia  and  Georgetown  have  made  mis- 
takes, and  to  the  extent  of  their  sins  must  be 
criticised.  It  is  true  that  they  play  men  on  their 
teams  from  other  colleges,  and  there  is  as  yet  no 
time  limit,  but  these  things  were  not  unknown 
to  the  Eastern  colleges.  The  Southern  teams 
are  made  up  of  the  same  men  who  were  defeated 
a  year  ago  byYale,  Pennsylvania  and  Princeton, 
and  at  that  time  were  patted  on  the  back  and 
called  good  fellows.  It  is  one  thing  to  fairly  con- 
demn a  fault,  but  quite  a  different  thing  to  begin 
a  comparison  by  extolling  the  virtues  of  one  and 
mentioning  only  the  faults  of  the  other.  This 
method  is  only  calculated  to  result  in  odious 
comparisons,  for  how  would  these  same  parti- 
sans enjoy  a  comparison  between  the  names  of 
McCarthy  and  Summersgill,  and  Altman  and 
Farnham  !  The  public  is  not  ready  to  believe 
that  it  is  more  sinful  to  have  no  rule  and  at- 
tempt virtue  than  to  revel  in  wrongs  behind 
a  gilded  code  for  right  conduct,  or  that  it  is 
a  greater  wrong  to  play  a  man  from  another 
college  than  to  play  one  from  a  State  League. 

At  Athens  the  University  of  Georgia  team 
has  overcome  a  slow  start  by  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  Trinity  and  North  Carolina  ;  they  have 
gotten  together  and  taken  three  straight  from 
Vanderbilt  University  by  close  scores.  Now  if 
they  can  defeat  the  University  of  the  South 
they  must  be  considered  the  strongest  team  in 
the  Middle  South.  Though  the  team  is  com- 
posed of  good  ballplayers  they  have  shown  a 
lack  of  organization  that  was  fatal  to  success, 
and  with  such  a  handicap  much  energy  was 
necessary  to  make  such  a  Garrison  finish. 
Moore,  the  big  Georgia  catcher,  is  the  anchor 
of  the  team,  and  to  his  steadiness  and  the 
influence  he  exerts  over  Bankston  and  Richard- 
son, the  pitchers,  the  team  owes  much.  Mocre 
is  also  the  best  batting  catcher  in  the  South. 
W.  A.   Lambeth. 
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AT    OUR     UNIVERSITIES. 

THE  distinct  nov- 
elties this  year 
are  the  newly- 
established  sys- 
tem of  races  at 
Harvard  and  the  race 
between  the  "  second" 
crews  of  Cornell  and 
University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Not  only  are 
these  features  novel, 
but  they  will  have  a 
highly  important  effect 
upon  the  rowing  of  the 
future  at  our  universi- 
ties. They  are  evi- 
dence of  a  greater  or 
more  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  sport.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe 
that  just  as  we  are 
Hearing  the  end  of  the 
transition  period  in 
styles  of  rowing  and 
settling  down  to  one 
style,  so  we  are  near- 
ing  the  end  of  the  transition  period  in  the  life 
of  the  sport.  It  is  more  firmly  established  as 
a  sport  than  ever  before,  and  its  merits  and 
possibilities  are  more  widely  acknowledged 
than  ever  before.  I  believe,  further,  that  to 
Harvard  will  be  given  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  adoption  of  the  National  system  of  inter- 
class  racing  and  the  selecting  of  'Varsity  crews 
by  all  that  will  surely  follow  her  lead  in  that 
direction  this  year.  And  Harvard  men  will 
not,  I  feel  sure,  hesitate  to  bestow  the  credit 
for  their  inspiration  upon  one  of  the  most  sports- 
manlike men  who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
sport  of  any  kind,  Rudolph  C.  Lehmann. 


The  problem  of  pounds  avoirdupois  which 
troubled  the  boating  authorities  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity has  been  solved  to  some  extent  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  heaviest  factor.  Cross  was  taken 
out  of  the  crew  early  in  April  and  Brown  put 
in  his  place.  Notwithstanding  this  change, 
however,  the  average  weight  of  the  men  is  said 
to  be  unusually  high.  Dr.  Gallaudet  set  at 
rest  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  "  stroke  "  be- 
ing coached  this  year  was  a  departure  from  the 
so-called  Cook  stroke,  by  saying  that  while  the 
style  of  the  last  few  years  would  be  to  some 
extent  modified,  yet  it  would  be  rather  in  the 
direction  of  returning  to  the  principles  of  i888 
and  1892  than  of  adopting  a  new  style.  Mr. 
Cook  always  claimed  that  he  had  been  overruled 
of  late  years  by  the  younger  rowing  element, 
and  that  the  long,  swinging  stroke  which  he 
first  imported  from  England  had  been  modified 
by  them  rather  than  by  him.  He,  after  the 
Henley  experience,  sought  to  return  to  first 
principles.  The  swing  of  his  men  in  1897  at 
Poughkeepsie  was  certainly  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, but  that  wonderful  spring-gun  recovery 
disappeared  that  year,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  return.  Messrs.  Cowles,  Armstrong,  Rod- 
gers  and  Whitney  have  aided  Dr.  Gallaudet  in 


the  coaching  during  April.  Competent  critics 
who  have  seen  the  crew  at  work  agree  that  it 
will  be  well  up  to  the  Yale  standard  of  excel- 
lence. The  men  are  strong  and,  apparently, 
apt  pupils.  Two  years  of  defeat  in  the  water 
by  Cornell,  followed  by  Harvard's  victorv  at 
football  in  1898,  will  undoubtedly  inspire' the 
men    to    the   hardest   kind   of   work. 


The  Cornell  crews  are  rapidly  whipping  into 
shape.  As  usual,  Courtney  is  in  charge,  hav- 
ing the  assistance  of  Mr.  Colson  and,  occasion- 
ally, of  Mr.  Briggs.  Great  interest  has  been 
aroused  over  the  meeting  between  the  second 
crew  and  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Unfortunately, 
this  article  will  be  in  press  before  the  race  takes 
place.  Such  races  are  to  be  encouraged.  They 
cannot  but  increase  interest  in  the  sport  at 
large,  as  well  as  develop  rowing  material.  Cor- 
nell has  a  very  proud  position  now  in  aquatics 
and  seems  determined  to  maintain  it.  Her  at- 
titude during  the  past  few  years  has  been  thor- 
oughly sportsmanlike.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  sa}'  that  the  vast  majority  of  rowing- 
men  would  like  to  see  another  race  between 
Yale,  Harvard  and  Cornell.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
found  possible  for  them  to  meet  some  day. 

The  Cornell  University  crew  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  fast  this  year.  Its  most  dangerous 
opponent  will  be  Columbia.  It  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  faster  crew  than  the  blue  and 
white  sent  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1895.  Court- 
ney's troubles,  however,  with  this  problem,  are 
not  half  as  serious  as  his  troubles  with  the 
freshmen  crews.  He  is  fortunate  in  having 
other  crews  to  give  practice  races  to  his  own. 
Early  in  May  the  crew  of  the  Cascadilla  School 
beat  both  freshmen  crews  quite  easily.  No 
combination  that  Courtney  has  tried  thus  far 
with  the  freshmen  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful. But  with  more  than  a  month's  time,  he 
will,  without  doubt,  be  able  to  select  eight  good 
men  from  the  two  crews  now  in  training. 

COLUMBIA. 

Dr.  Peet  has  settled  upon  the  style  of  rowing 
Columbia  crews  are  to  be  taught  this  year.  He 
has  better  material  for  the  university  crew  than 
has  appeared  at  Columbia  for  several  years.  He 
is  fortunate  in  having  an  energetic  assistant  in 
Captain  Mackay.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
work  is  lack  of  funds.  The  plan  of  having  two 
crews  in  training  until  June  had  to  be  aban- 
doned because  of  this.  The  unfortunate  smash- 
ing of  the  'Varsity  and  freshmen  boats  in  May 
meant  a  loss  of  several  hundred  dollars  to  the 
boat  club.  The  'Varsity  is  now  using  a  slide  of 
about  eighteen  inches,  which  is  to  be  its  great- 
est length.  The  make-up  of  the  crew  is  not,  at 
the  date  of  this  writing,  settled,  but  the  squad 
from  which  it  will  be  chosen  has  been  reduced 
to  twelve  men.  The  men  row  with  far  more 
life  than  any  Columbia  crew  since  1895,  and 
seem  to  have  more  power.  In  fact,  the  outlook 
for  a  thoroughly  good  crew,  capable  of  putting 
Cornell  to  her  best  speed,  is  excellent.  The 
stroke  in  the  water  is  long  and  the  blade  work 
becoming  cleaner  each  week.  The  freshmen 
are  not  very  promising  at  present. 
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OUTING  FOR  JUNE. 


The  'Varsity  will,  in  all  probabilty,  take  part 
in  the  Harlem  Regatta  on  Decoration  Day 
when  it  should  give  a  good  account  of  itself, 
and  somewhat  earlier  in  the  month  row  against 
Annapolis  at  Annapolis.  These  races  will  be 
good  tests  of  the  crew's  ability. 

The  juniors  won  the  class  crew  races  over  a 
course  one  and  seven-eighths  miles  long  in  9 
minutes  2S  seconds,  on  April  14th;  The  seniors, 
the  second  to  finish,  were  beaten  by  hardly  one 
length.  The  winners'  time,  made  against  a 
head  wind,  was  remarkably  good,  only  once 
having  been  equaled.  The  sophomore  crew 
finished  in  good  form,  but  two  lengths  behind 
the  seniors.     Names  of  the  winners  : 

Stroke,  C.  H.  Morrill,  135:  7,  F.  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  167; 
6,  N.  W.  Tilton,  180  ;  5,  N.  Biddle,  161  ;  4,  J.  D.  Kernan, 
168  ;  3,  C.  M.  Brown,  i6g  ;  2,  (".  L.  Harding,  163;  bow,  F. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  160;  coxswain,  H.  A.  Wadleigh,  104. 

HARVARD. 

After  the  Easter  vacation  the  men  were  di- 
vided up  among  the  Newell  and  Weld  boat 
clubs,  and  on  May  2d  the  races  between  the 
crews  of  the  clubs  took  place,  being  won  by 
Newell  first.  On  May  4th  the  'Varsity  and  sec- 
ond crews  went  out  for  the  first  time.  They 
rowed  in  the  following  order  : 

'Varsity — Stroke,  Harding;  7,  Higginson;  6,  Perkins; 
S,  Tilton;  4,  Bancroft;  3,  Kernan;  2,  Sheafe;  bow,  Haw- 
kins. 

Second — Stroke,  Endicott  ;  7,  Lawrence;  6,  Blake;  5, 
Wood;  4,  Peyton;  3,  Adams;  2,  Blaikie;  bow,  Martin. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Locke,  last 
year's  freshmen  stroke,  should  have  dropped 
out.  He  stroked  the  sophomore  crew  in 
April.  He  was  a  very  pretty  oar  last  year, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been 
chosen  a  member  of  the  "  'Varsity  squad"  this 
year  purely  on  his  form  of  last  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sheafe,  I  believe,  had  not  been 
much  heard  of  until  by  the  admirable  threshing 
system  these  races  have  inaugurated,  his  merits 
were  discovered.  One  at  all  familiar  with  row- 
ing matters  at  Harvard  will  find  room  for 
thought  if  he  but  glance  at  the  names  of  the 
oarsmen  of  the  two  crews  above.  There  are 
still  a  Bancroft,  a  Perkins,ta  Higginson,  etc., 
but  there  are  names  among  them  strange  to  the 
ears  of  Harvard  rowing-men. 

It  is  said  that  the  form  displayed  by  these 
sixteen  men  when  first  put  into  their  present 
order  of  rowing,  to  use  a  colloquism,  astonished 
the  natives.  They  rowed  as  if  they  had  rowed 
before.  There  remained  nearly  two  months, 
when  the  men  were  selected  on  May  4th,  in 
which  to  polish  them  off  and  get  them  "to- 
gether." 

The  selection  of  the  crew  to  meet  Yale  will 
probably  not  be  made  until  early  in  June,  and 
only  after  these  sixteen  men  have  given  every 
proof  of  their  merit.  How  much  wiser  such  a 
system  is  than  the  old  fogy  one,  doomed  but 
dying  very  hard.  How  much  better  to  have 
keen  competition  among  these  hardened  men 
for  places  in  the  'Varsity  crew  than  to  have  only 
a  limited  number  of  oarsmen  interested  in  the 
crew's  make-up.  The  system  will  justify  itself 
if  given  a  fair  trial.  Success,  so  far  as  win- 
ning the  race  is  synonymous  with  success,  may 
or  may  not  come  this  year.  But  no  reason- 
able man  can  doubt  what  will  be  the  eventual 
outcome  of   a  system  whereby  a  large  number 


of  men  have  their  ambition  to  shine  as  oars- 
men given  the  utmost  play.  It  must  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  love  of  the  sport  itself  and  of 
good  oarsmen.  Harvard's  experiment — an  ex- 
periment only  in  that  it  has  not  been  tried  by 
an  American  university  until  this  year  —  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
present  season.  Rowing-men  of  all  sorts  and 
condition  will  do  well  to  studj^  its  progress  and 
results  with  care.  Chase  Mellen. 

TACIFIC    COAST. 

Many  of  the  oarsmen  of  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pacific  Association 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  Though  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  exercises  no  control  or 
jurisdiction  over  rowing, the  Pacific  Association, 
on  April  14th,  passed  an  amendment  to  its  own 
constitution,  whereby  it  assumed  control  and 
jurisdiction  over  rowing,  baseball,  and  some 
other  sports.  The  oarsmen  say  that  the  Board 
keeps  no  records  of  rowing  performances,  and 
does  not  even  take  pains  to  have  the  courses 
measured,  so  that  times  are  of  no  value. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  various  rowing 
clubs  round  San  Francisco  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  i8th,  at  which  delegates  were 
present  from  the  Alameda  Boating  Club,  the 
South  End  and  Ariel  Rowing  Clubs,  the 
Dolphin  and  Triton  Boating  Clubs.  The 
Pioneer  Rowing  Club,  the  Olympic  Boat 
Club,  the  Columbia  Rowing  Club,  and  the 
Boating  Association  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, sent  no  representatives,  but  the  last 
two  named  have  no  delegates  in  the  Pacific 
Association,  and  never  enter  rowing  regattas 
on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  South  End  Rowing  Club  and  the  Ala- 
meda  Boating  Club  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
forming  an  association  of  oarsmen,  to  be 
named  the  Pacific  or  Western  Rowing  Associa- 
tion, and  to  embrace  not  only  the  boat  clubs  of 
the  State  of  California,  but  also  those  of  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Pioneer,  Dolphin, 
Ariel,  and  Olympic  Clubs  are  in  favor  of  stay- 
ing in  the  Pacific  Association,  under  the  man- 
agement of  which  they  say  that  the  oarsmen 
have  had  successful  regattas.  The  advocates 
of  forming  the  new  association  point  out  the 
fact  that  a  subordinate  body,  such  as  the  Pa- 
cific Association  is,  deriving  its  powers  from  a 
parent  organization,  cannot  reasonably  claim 
control  of  a  sport  over  which  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  exercises  no  jurisdiction;  they 
therefore  favor  the  formation  of  a  rowin  g  associa- 
tion, to  be  affiliated  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Amateur  Oarsmen.  They  urge  the  fact 
that  the  energies  of  the  Pacific  Association  are 
devoted  to  track  and  field  events,  and  many 
other  matters  in  which  oarsmen  have  no  inter- 
est; and,  further,  that  the  money  paid  by  oars- 
men for  registration  as  amateur  athletes  is 
spent  in  ways  which  bring  no  return  to  rowing 
men. 

Though  the  meeting  arrived  at  no  definite 
conclusion,  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  will 
probably  result  in  some  change  being  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Regatta  Committee  of 
the  Pacific  Association,  and  ultimately  in  fur- 
ther changes. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


NOTHING    could 
be  more  propi- 
tious   than   the 
results    of    the 
first  four  of  the 
principal    contests   of 
the  year,  for  the  reason 
.-„.  that    each    has    been 

'CS^'^/if I^W^IM  won  by  a  different 

player  of  the  highest 
class.  The  danger  of 
the  interest  in  the 
great  open  tourna- 
^«i  ments    lagging,    by 

"  '"*"  reason  of   a  monotony 

^  of  the  success  of  a  few 
"  men,  has  at  any  rate 
been  postponed. 
That  Douglas,  the  amateur  champion,  should, 
whilst  plaj'ing  exceedingly  good  golf,  have  been 
defeated  in  the  last  strokes  of  four  games,  is  an 
indication  of  the  oncoming  of  a  large  crop  of 
home  golfers.  There  needs  no  excuses,  and 
Douglas,  who  is  one  of  the  best  losers  in  the 
game,  never  attempts  any.  He  plays  the  game 
of  a  true  sportsman  and  a  plucky  one.  We 
should  certainly  not  rate  his  play  lower  than 
that  which  brought  him  to  the  very  top  last 
year,  and  no  one  can  hold  Douglas  lightly.  His 
play,  like  his  temperament,  is  somewhat  Scot- 
tish phlegmatic,  and  the  end  of  the  season  may 
see  even  better  play  from  him  than  last  season. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  be  content  with 
what  the  gods  provide  and  be  thankful  that 
the  amateur  champion  is  willing  to  put  on  his 
armor  So  early  and  so  often. 

LAKEWOOD  OPEN  TOURNAMENT. 

The  Garden  City  open  tournament,  which  we 
chronicled  in  our  last  issue,  was  succeeded  by  a 
similar  contest  at  Lakewood,  April  27-29. 
There  were  sixty-two  entries,  including  Doug- 
las, Harriman,  fresh  from  his  victory  at  Garden 
City  ;  H.  M.  Forrest,  fresh  from  his  Southern 
triumphs  ;  Reginald  Brooks  and  W.  J.  Travis. 
The  distances  aggregated  5,695  yards  and  the 
sixteen  who  qualified  in  the  i'8-hole  medal  play 
were  : 

W.  J.  Travis,  Oakland 171 

F.S.Douglas,  Fairfield 17S 

J.  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County 177 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  Philadelphia 179 

Jasper  Lynch,  Lake"wood 179 

R.  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  Westbrook 181 

M.  R.  Wright,  Philadelphia 181 

Howard  A.  Colby,  Essex  County 181 

H.  M.  Harriman,  Meadowbrook 183 

R.  Brooks,  Meado  wbrook 183 

H.  M.  Forrest,  Philadelphia 183 

F.  J.  J.  de  Raismes,  Lakewood 183 

Dr.  B.  O'Connor,   Staten  Island 183 

A.  M.  Robbins,   St.  Andrew  s 184 

W.  H.  Davis,   Lakewood 186 

L.  E    Larocque,    KnoUwood 188 

In  the  match  round  play  on  Friday,  April  28th,  first- 
round,  F.  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield,  beat  M.  R.Wright, Phil- 
adelphia, by  4  up  and  2  to  play;  F.  J.  J.  de  Raismes, 
Lakewood,  beat  W.  H.  Davis,  Lakewood,  by  4  up  and  3 
toplay ;  Dr  B.  O'Connor,  Staten  Island,  beat  J.  A.Tyng, 
Morris  County,  by  2  up  ;  R.  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  West- 
brook,  beat  A.  M.  Robbins,  St.  Andrew's,  by  i  up  ;  W. 
J.  Travis,  Oakland,  beat  H.  M.  Forrest,  Philadelphia, 
by  5  up  and  4  toplay;  L.  E.  Larocque,  Knoll  wood,  beat 
R  Brooks,  Meadowbrook,  by  1  up  (tq  holes);  F.  H. 
Bohlen,  Philadelphia,  beat  Jasper  Lynch,  Lakewood, 
by  3  up  and  2  to  play;  H.  M.  Harriman,  Meadowbrook, 
beat  Howard  A.  Colby,  Essex  County,  by  i  up  (ig 
holes). 


In  second  round  Douglas  beat  De  Raismes  by  3  up 
and  2  to  play;  "Watson  beat  O'Connor  by  6  up  and  4  to 
play;  Travis  beat  Larocque  by  6  up  and  5  toplay; 
Harriman  beat  Bohlen  by  4  up  and  3  to  play. 

The  semi-finals  and  finals,  played  on  Satur- 
day, April  29th,  resulted  as  follows  : 

R.  C.  Watson  beat  F.  S.  Douglas  by  i  up. 

Watson 3    4    4    6    5     5    6     3  3 — 39 

Douglas  ...  4     5     6    6    4     5     5     3  5—43 

Watson ....6    5     7     5    6    4    3     5  3—44 — 83 

Douglas 67546326  4 — 43 — 86 

W.  J.  Travis  beat  H.  M.  Harriman  by  i  up  (20  holes). 

Travis 4    5    5    4    5    5    6    3  5-42 

Harriman 45554563  5—42 

Travis 56556354  5—44—86 

Harriman 55647445  3—43—85 

Extra  holes— Travis,  4,  4;  Harriman,  4,  5. 

In  the  finals  Travis  beat  Watson  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

Travis 44755553  5-43 

Watson 3     6    6    4    7    5    5     3  7—46 

Travis 5654644'^  *— 34— 77 

Watson 6    6     7     5    6    4    4    *  *— 38— 84 

*  Byes  not  played. 

CRESCENT    G.    C.    OPEN   TOURNAMENT. 

The  end  of  the  first  week  in  May  saw  many 
of  the  best  Eastern  players  in  an  open  tourna- 
ment over  the  Crescent  Club's  links  at  Bay 
Ridge — links  which,  whilst  being  as  fair  for 
one  as  for  another,  are  nevertheless  risky  and 
intersected  to  an  unusual  degree  by  sites  for 
streets  and  other  incidents  inseparable  from 
its  suburban  position.  The  course  has  a  play- 
ing length  of  4,457  yards.  There  were  forty 
contestants  in  the  qualifying  medal  round,  the 
first  sixteen  of  whom  were  : 

F.  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield 74 

Dr.  B.  O'Connor,  Staten  Island 86 

Sidnej^  Maddock,  Crescent 86 

E.  F.  McGlachlin,  Dyker  Meadow 87 

Joseph  Chadmck,  Powelton 87 

G.  A.  Tofley,  Jersey  City 87 

N.  M.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Ardsley 88 

G.  B.  Adams,  Crescent 91 

A.  D.  Compton,    Westchester  Golf 91 

H.  S.  Bowns,  Crescent 92 

D.  Brandreth,  Mount  Pleasant 92 

J.  Moorhead,  Jr.,  Allegheny 92 

B.  Clark,  Dyker  Meadow 92 

C.  B.  Van  Brunt,  Crescent 93 

A.  Dwight,  New  Haven 93 

F.  M.  Freeman,  Fairfield 93 

In  the  first  round,  match  play,  Moorhead  beatToffey 
by  I  up;  Bowns  beat  Maddock  by  1  up  (19  holes);  Chad- 
wick  beat  O'Connor  by  i  up  (19  holes");  Clark  beat  G. 
Adams  by  7  up  o  holes);  Dwight  beat  McGlachlin  by 
I  up;  Brandreth  beat  Freeman  by  2  up;  Douglas  beat 
Shaffer  by  9  up  and  8  to  play;  Compton  beat  Van 
Brunt  by  i  up  (20  holes). 

In  the  second  round  H.  S.  Bowns,  Crescent,  beat 
John  Moorhead,  Jr.,  Allegheny,  by  2  up  and  i  to  play; 
Joseph  Chadwick,  Jr.,  Powelton,  beat  B.  Clark,  Dyker 
Meadow,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play;  A.  T.  Dwight,  New 
Haven,  beat  Daubigny  Brandreth.  Mount  Pleasant,  by 
I  up  (19  holes);  F.  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield,  beat  A.  D, 
Compton,  Westchester  Golf,  by  2  up. 

In  the  semifinals  Bowns  beat  Chadwick  3  up  and  2 
to  play. 

Bowns 55545544  5—42 

Chadwick 67574545  4—47 

Bowns 5455444*  *— 31— 73 

Chadwick 5     5    4     5    4    S     4    *  *— 32— 79 

*  Byes  not  played. 

Dwight  beat  Douglas  i  up  in  19  holes. 

Dwight 5     5     5     4     S    4    4    6  4—42 

Douglas 46453545  5—41 

Dwight 5     4     4     4     4     3     4     5  5—38—80 

'Douglas 45444454  4—38—79 

In  the  finals  Dwight  beat  Bowns  by  3  up  and  2  to  play 
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The  cards  were : 

Dwight 6     6     4     7     5     5     4     5  4—46 

Bowns '...  6    6    4     4    6    3    6    6  5 — 44 

Dwight 6    6    5     4    6*4    5    4  4— 44— go 

Bowns 5    4    5    3    4*6    6    6  4 — 43 — 87 

Dwight 6     6     4     3     4     s     3     5  3—39 

Bowns 66544557  6 — 48 

Dwight *6    5     5     5    4    '^     4    +  t— 35— 74— 164 

Bowns 4564554t  t— 33— 81— 168 

♦Approximated,     t  Byes  not  played. 

LOCAL  LEAGUES. 

CONNECTICUT   AND   PITTSBURG. 

The  suggestion  of  President  Thomas,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  G.  A. , that  the  cause 
of  Golf  would  be  benefited  by  the  formation  of 
local  leagues  is  bearing  good  fruit. 

The  formation  of  these  branch  leagues  is  fos- 
tered by  the  U.  S.  G.  A.,  which  understands 
that  a  general  championship  tournament  will 
never  be  a  thoroughly  representative  one  in 
such  a  large  country  as  the  United  States. 
Through  the  organization  of  local  leagues  a 
system  of  minor  championships  will  be  devel- 
oped on  either  geographical  lines  or  lines  based 
on  population,  and  the  winners  will  meet  in  the 
national  event. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  was  the  first  to 
be  formed,  but  this  has  been  followed  by  sev- 
eral others.  The  latest  of  these  is  the 
Connecticut  organization,  to  be  called  the  Con- 
necticut League  of  Golf  Clubs.  Its  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  will  be  like  those  of  other 
State  associations.  Thus  far  it  includes  the 
Wee-Burn  Club  of  Noroton,  the  Waterbury 
Club,  the  Litchfield  Club,  the  New  Haven 
Club  and  the  New  Haven  Country  Club.  The 
league  proposes  to  develop  players  to  represent 
Connecticut  in  the  national  golf  tournament. 

And  a  league  of  the  golf  clubs  about  Pitts- 
burg to  include  the  Allegheny  Country  Club, 
Pittsburg  Field  Club,  and  Pittsburg,  Edge- 
wood,  Shields  and  Highland  Golf  Clubs. 

PHILADELPHIA    WOMEN's    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Women's  Golf  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia has  decided  to  hold  the  annual  individual 
championship  of  the  association  on  June  13th, 
14th,  15th  and  i6th.  Last  year  this  event  was 
held  on  the  Country  Club  course,  at  Bala,  but 
the  association  has  wisely  decided  to  award  it 
to  a  different  club  each  season,  and  the  honor 
for  the  championship  of  1899  goes  to  the  Hunt- 
ingdon Valley  Country  Club,  at  Rydal. 

It  is  a  nine-hole  course.  The  conditions  will 
be  the  same  as  governed  the  play  last  year, 
being  from  scratch,  the  makers  of  the  best 
scores  to  qualify  for  the  preliminary  match 
play  round. 

All  entries  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary. 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Maule,  21  South  Twenty- 
first  street.  At  the  same  meeting  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Dougherty,  of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club,  re- 
signed the  vice-presidency,  and  Miss  Edith 
Burt,  of  the  Country  Club,  was  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

COLLEGIATE   GOLF. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Golf 
Association,  held  at  the  Holland  House,  April 
5th,  Chester  Griswold,  of  Princeton,  was  elect- 
ed president,  to  succeed  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Jr.; 


George  C.  Clark,  of  Harvard,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  T.  M.  Robertson,  of  Yale  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 


John  Reid,  Jr.,  Yale,  '99,  the  winner  of  the 
intercollegiate  golf  championship  last  fall,  has 
been  playing  some  splendid  golf  during  this 
spring.  He  did  eighteen  holes  at  the  New 
Haven  Golf  Club  in  seventj^-six  strokes,  and  has 
lowered  this  record  to  seventy-five  strokes. 
The  former  record  uas  eighty-two  strokes, 
made  by  W.  B.  Smith,  Yale,  '99,  the  runner  up 
in  the  national  tournament  last  fall. 

Reid's  record  is  quite  remarkable  for  the 
New  Haven  course,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  His  first  round  was  in  thirty-five  strokes, 
which  comes  very  near  being  par  golf.  Reid's 
progress  as  a  player  has  been  steady  and  con- 
sistent. His  form  is  very  good,  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  coming  players  of  the 
country. 

Both  Reid  and  Smith  graduate  from  Yale  in 
June,  and  both  will  play  in  the  next  national 
tournament.  Reid  has  outstripped  Smith  this 
spring,  and  the  latter  will  find  it  difficult  to 
overtake  him.  Smith  is  not  playing  in  as  good 
form  as  Reid. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 

The  Golf  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  preparing  for  an  active  season.  Per- 
manent officers  have  been  elected,  and  arrange- 
ments are  making  by  which  the  members  of  the 
club  will  have  all  of  the  privileges  of  the  eigh- 
teen-hole  course  of  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club  at  Wissahickon.  The  first  and  second 
teams  have  already  begun  to  practice  for  the 
Intercollegiate  tournament,  although  that  event 
will  not  take  place  until  the  fall.  A  number 
of  team  matches  have  been  arranged. 

PRINCETON 

The  Princeton  Golf  Club  is  contemplating 
making  a  tour  of  the  Philadelphia  clubs  at  the 
close  of  the  college  season  in  June.  A  good 
team  of  six  golfers  will  meet  the  strongest  Phil- 
adelphia players  on  their  own  links.  A  match 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  proba- 
bly be  arranged. 

■      COLUMBIA. 

The  Columbia  College  golfers  are  doing  their 
best  to  organize  a  good  team  for  this  season, 
and  dates  are  being  arranged  with  several 
neighboring  clubs.  The  Columbia  men  are 
somewhat  handicapped  in  their  golf  endeavors 
by  the  lack  of  a  course  for  general  practice. 
This,  however,  will  be  obviated  to  some  extent 
by  the  arrangement  lately  made  with  the  En- 
glewood  Golf  Club,  whereby  the  Columbia 
boys  have  secured  the  privileges  of  the  Engle- 
wood  links  for  certain  days  of  the  week. 

The  present  Columbia  team  has  an  able  cap- 
tain in  W.  H.  Dixon,  who  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est golfers  in  the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club,  and 
the  other  members  are  Ernest  Lloyd,  Lyman 
Rhoades,  Jr.,  Arthur  Weekes,  Henry  de  For- 
est and  Arthur  Putnam. 

There  are  about  fifty  members  in  the  club, 
and  fully  thirty  are  taking  an  active  interest  in 
golf. 
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During  the  past  month  club  matches  have 
been  played  every  Friday  and  Saturday,  and 
medal  play  and  Bogey  competition  have  been 
fixed  for  May  26th  and  27th  and  June  19th  and 
20th. 

WOMEN    AT    THE    GAME. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  Golf  Club  of  Lake- 
wood's  tournament,  at  Lakewood,  May  6th,  the 
women's  handicap  had  twenty-one  entries.  Miss 
Mabel  Park,  of  the  Richmond  County  Club, 
winning  the  first  prize  on  a  net  card  of  99;  Miss 
Grace  A.  Young,  of  the  Milwaukee  Country, 
the  second,  with  a  score  one  stroke  higher,  and 
Miss  Underbill  that  for  the  best  actual  score. 
Scores  follow  : 

Gross.    H'caji.    Net. 

Miss  Mabel  Park,  Richmond  County  G.  C— 

Out 5    5     6     7    6     S    6    5    8-56 

In 7     8769666    6—61 — 117  18  99 

Miss  Grace  A.  Young,  Milwaukee  Country — 

Out 5     6586765  II — 59 

In 7     8     9     6     8     6     5     5     5—59     iiS  18  100 

Miss  Ruth  Underhill,  Nassau  County — 

Out 5     5     7    5     5     ■;     6    4    6—48 

In ;.8     7 


6    5 


7     5—57     105 


los 


7 

104 

4 

106 

13 

106 

i3 

106 

4 

108 

9 

no 

lO 

110 

8 

"3 

0 

"5 

10 

"5 

0 

116 

8 

117 

18 

118 

18 

121 

18 

124 

18 

125 

8 

126 

18 

153 

Miss  Florence  Suydam,  Dyker  M...111 

Miss  Agnes  H.  Davis,  Lakewood no 

Mrs.  N.  F.  Rogers,  Hillside iig 

Miss  Alice  McLimout,  Quebec 124 

Mrs.  Geo.  CoUingford,  Powelton..  ..112 

Miss  Anna  Ferris,  Lakewood 119 

Miss  Gertrude  Andrews,  Hilisidc,...i2o 

Miss  E.  F.  Embree,  Oakland 121 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Craig,  Jersey  City 1x5 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Freeman,  Lakewood 125 

Miss  Grace  Ellis,  Crescent 116 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Claflin,  Ocean  Co 125 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Walthew,  Lakewood 136 

Miss  Leslie  May,  Lakewood 139 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Sutton,  Clifton  (Mass.)..  .142 

Miss  Jennie  Park,  Richmond  Co 143 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Walker,  Ocean  CountyJ....i34 
Miss  Bourne,  Lakewood 171 

The  driving  contest  had  twelve  entries.  The 
winner  was  Miss  Grace  Ellis,  Crescent  A.  C, 
with  three  drives,  aggregating  41 1  yards  2  feet. 
Her  single  drives  were  124  yards  2  feet,  142 
yards,  and  145  yards  2  feet.  The  summary  of 
the  aggregates  made  by  the  others  were  : 

Miss  Suydam,  375  yards  ;  Miss  Andrews,  356  yards  ; 
Mrs.  Collingwood,  338  yards  ;  Mrs.  N.  P.  Rogers,  294 
yards  ;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Freeman,  263  yards  ;  Miss  Young, 
260  yards  ;  Miss  Davis,  256  yards  ;  Miss  Underhill,  248 
yards  ;  Mrs.  Craig,  160  yards  ;  Miss  Embree,  119  yards; 
Miss  Ferris,  105  yards. 

Drives  outside  the  boundaries  counted  a 
blank,  to  which  is  due  the  poor  showmg  of 
many  of  the  contestants.  Albion. 

GOLF    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

On  Saturday,  April  ist,  six  ladies  entered 
the  fifth  tournament  for  the  Ladies'  Cup  on  the 
links  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club,  at  Oakland, 
Cal.  In  the  first  round  Miss  Belle  Mhoon  de- 
feated Miss  L.  Moffitt  2  up;  Miss  Deane  beat 
Mrs.  Johnson  4  up,  and  Miss  A.  Moffitt  beat 
Miss  Duff  8  up.  In  the  second  round  Miss  A. 
Moffitt  defeated  Miss  Deane  4  up  and  3  to  play. 
Miss  Belle  Mhoon  drawing  the  bye.  In  the 
final  round  Miss  A.  Moffitt  beat  Miss  Belle 
Mhoon  4  up  and  3  to  play,  and  won  the  tourna- 
ment. Before  the  close  of  the  season  a  final 
tournament  will  be  held  among  the  winners  of 
the  previous  tournaments.  The  winner  in  the 
final  will  become  the  owner  of  the  Ladies'  Cup. 


On  Saturday,  April  8th,  the  second  home- 
and-home  match  betwen  the  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  Golf  Clubs  began  on  the  links  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.  The  match  was  between  teams  of 
eight  men  on  each  side,  eighteen  holes,  match 
play.  The  first  nine  holes  are  2,184  yards  and 
the  second  nine  are  2,890  yards.  The  scores 
are  shown  in  the  table  : 


SAN  FRANCISCO  GOLF  CLUB 


Players. 


S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr o 

C.  T.  Hibbetts 2 

H.  Babcock o 

H.  D.  Pillsbury 2 

J.   W.  Byrne o 

k.  H.  Gaylord o 

C.  Page   o 

E.  J.  McCutchen o 


B:^  o^ft; 


OAKLAND  GOLF  CLUB. 


Players. 


^. 


J.  R.  Folger 4 

It.  D.  Greenwood o 

R.  M.  Fitzgerald 4 

C  P.  Hubbard.    ..       o 

D.  F.  Belden 5 

J.  C.  McKee 6 

R.  A.  Cooke 2 

I.  A.  Folger 2 

23 


5  •  34 

The  Oakland  team  thus  won  by  34  minus  5, 
or  29  up.  On  Saturday,  April  15th,  the  Oak- 
land representatives  came  over  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  second  half  of  the  match  was 
played  over  the  Presidio  course,  the  distance  of 
which  is  about  3,000  yards  for  nine  holes.  The 
San  Francisco  Club's  representatives  were  the 
same  as  on  the  previous  Saturday,  except  that 
A.  B.  Williamson  took  the  place  of  R.  H.  Gay- 
lord.  In  the  Oakland  team  W.  P.  Johnson 
played  instead  of  C.  P.  Hubbard.  The  results 
are  shown  in  the  table  : 


SAN  FRANCISCO  GOLF  CLUB 
Players.  ;ft  a    ?;  s 


^rS 


S.  L.  Abbott,  Jr i 

H.  D.  Pillsbury i 

H.  Babcock o 

A.B.Williamson..    .1 

H.  B.  Goodwin o 

E.  J.  McCutchen 5 

C.  Page .  .0 

J.  W.  Byrne     3 


cs;  ■:^.tK 


OAKLAND  GOLF  CLUB. 


Players. 


fe, 


E.  R.  Folger o 

G.  D.  Greenwood o 

R.  M.  Fitzgerald 8 

D.  F.  Belden o 

J.  C.  McKee 2 

J.  A.  Folger o 

W.  P.  Johnson o 

R.  A.  Cooke o 


=t;  o?<^ 


The  San  Francisco  was  thus  22  minus  13,  or 
g  up,  on  the  afternoon's  play.  The  score  of 
both  days'  play  being  reckoned,  Oakland  won 
the  match  20  up.  San  Francisco  having  won 
the  first  home-and-home  match,  played  on  De- 
cember loth  and  17th,  1898,  and  Oakland  hav- 
ing won  the  second,  a  tie  has  resulted,  which 
will  be  played  off  on  neutral  links.  The  choice 
lies  between  the  links  at  Del  Monte  (Monterey), 
of  the  Burlingame  Club,  at  San  Mateo,  and  of 
the  San  Rafael  Club,  at  San  Rafael,  and  none  of 
these  has  yet  been  settled  upon. 

On  Saturday,  April  22d,  the  following  quali- 
fied as  entitled  to  compete  for  the  Captain's 
Cup,  presented  to  the  Oakland  Golf  Glub  by 
Mr.  Prestes  Pierce  :  W.  B.  Johnson,  43  ;  J.  C. 
McKee,  43  ;  J.  M.  Taft.  46  ;  J.  A.  Folger,  47  ; 
E.  R  Folger,  48;  C.  P.  Hubbard,  49  ;  R.  A. 
Cooke,  50.  All  these  qualified  with  scores  of  50 
or  better  over  the  short  course  ;  D.  F.  Belden 
with  an  average  score  of  55  for  nine  holes. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club 
have  been  pla5nng  considerably  of  late,  but 
have  held  few  or  no  competitions. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 
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THE    "AMERICAS        CUP    CHALLENGE. 

IR  Thomas  Lipton's  am- 
bition in  early  life  was 
to  become  a  sea  captain, 
at  least  so  I  gather 
from  a  magazine  article 
which  gave  the  early 
aspirations  of  a 
number  of  notables.  It 
seems  as  though  his  de- 
sire would  be  gratified, 
as  his  flag  will  be  flown 
by  two  fine  yachts  this 
season.  The  Sham- 
rock will  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  in  the  water  when 
this  number  of  Outing 
is  published. 

So  much  misleading 
has  been  printed  about 
the  vessel  that  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  give  any 
authentic  information  concerning  the  craft,  but 
I  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  her  personnel, 
which  I  trust  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin 
and  Captain  Charles  Barr  will  have  foemen 
worthy  of  their  steel  in  the  skilled  amateurs 
and  professionals  who  are  slated  to  sail  the 
Shamrock  in  her  races  against  the  Columbia. 
Like  the  man  behind  the  gun  in  a  sea  battle 
the  man  at  the  wheel  plays  an  important  part 
in  a  conflict  of  racing  yachts.  The  "talent" 
aboard  Shamrock  has  worked  together  for 
years,  and  is  in  every  way  disciplined  in  the 
smart  handling  of  sails  and  the  general  ma- 
noeuvring of  a  big  racing  cutter. 

Mr.  Peter  Donaldson,  who  has  consented  to 
take  charge  of  the  Shamrock  in  all  her  races  in 
British  waters  as  well  as  in  the  international 
contest  for  the  America  s  Cup,  is  one  of  the 
smartest  amateur  yachtsmen  on  the  Clyde. 
This  means  much,  for  the  Clyde  boasts  of 
many  keen,  clever  and  ardent  followers  of  the 
sport  who  pride  themselves  on  their  knowledge 
of  yachtcraft  and  think  themselves  far  superior 
to  the  sailors  of  the  Solent,  the  Colne  or  the 
Thames.  Mr.  Donaldson's  apprenticeship  to 
the  pastime  began  in  small  boats  and  he  worked 
his  way  upward  from  the  little  3-tonner  Ariel 
to  the  big  85-footer  Calluna,  designed  by  Fife, 
of  which  such  great  achievements  were  ex- 
pected. He  also  owned  the  ten-raters  Yvonne 
and  Yseiilt,  which  made  their  rivals  do  much 
hustling. 

In  1S93  the  craze  for  big  cutters  was  revived 
in  Great  Britain  by  two  factors  of  powerful  in- 
fluence, the  first  being  the  challenge  of  Lord 
Dunraven  for  t]\eA7nerzca''s  Cup  with  Valkyrie 
II.,  and  the  second  being  the  cup-hunting 
quest  of  Mr.  Royal  Phelps  Carroll  in  British 
waters  with  the  Herresholf  centerboard  craft 
Navahoe,  his  chief  object  being  the  valuable 
gold  cup  offered  for  international  competition 
by  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club.  To  defend 
this  splendid  trophy  from  the  attack  of  the 
American  the  Prince  of  Wales  commissioned 
Mr.  Watson  to  design  the  Britannia.  Mr.  A. 
D.  Clark  gave  Mr.  Soper  an  order  for  the  Sa- 
tatiita,  and  Mr.  Donaldson  became  so  interested 


that  with  a  few  brother  Scots  he  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Fife  to  make  his  first  experiment  in  the 
way  of  designing  a  racing  cutter  of  the  largest 
class.  The  result  was  Callnna.  Mr.  Don- 
aldson took  hold  of  this  craft  in  her  crude  state, 
and  with  Archie  Hogarth,  who  is  to  skipper 
Shamrock,  went  enthusiastically  to  work,  to 
tune  her  up  for  racing.  But  all  their  efforts 
were  in  vain.  Navahoe  had  no  diflficulty  in 
beating  her  When  Mr.  Donaldson  came  'to' 
figure  up  the  results  of  the  first  season  the  re- 
turns were  far  from  encouraging.  Callicna 
started  in  thirty-six  races  and  won  only  two 
firsts  and  eight  other  prizes,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  the  racing  circuit  she  car- 
ried away  one  lower  mast,  one  main  boom  and> 
one  gaff,  and  goodness  knows  how.  many  flying 
kites,  the  replacing  of  which  her  owners  en- 
dured with  cheerful  and  becoming  fortitude. 

Attempts  were  made  in  the  following  season 
to  improve  Calliina,  but  all  efforts  were  futile. 
The  fate  of  an  outclassed  racing  craft  is  not  in- 
frequently ignominious,  but  good  fortune  at- 
tended Callnnas  latter  days.  With  spars  cut 
down  and  white  wings  clipped,  she  now  flies 
the  private  signal  of  Prince  Mehemet  AH  Halim, 
and  her  hailing  port  is_  Constantinople.  Like 
all  the  Fife  boats  she  is  strong  and  stanch  and 
seaworthy,  and  no  doubt  will  cruise  in  the  pic- 
turesque waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Donaldson  watched  with  careful  interest 
the  career  of  the  big  cutter  Ailsa,  which  was 
the  next  racing  machine  of  large  proportions 
designed  by  Mr.  Fife.  He  was  much  en- 
couraged by  her  superb  behavior  during  her 
first  season  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  spite  of 
his  costly  and  disappointing  experience  with 
Callima,  he  never  lost  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Fife,  who,  in  1895,  atoned  to  Mr. 
Donaldson  for  the  Callii7ia  by  designing  and 
building  for  him  the  Isolde,  a  65footer,  which, 
by  the  by,  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  20- 
rater  of  the  same  name  built  by  the  Herres- 
hoffs.  The  Isolde  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
fastest  yachts  ever  launched  in  the  Clyde.  She 
won  for  Mr.  Donaldson  in  her  four  seasons  $18,- 
415 — a  remarkable  total.  Isolde  was  skippered 
all  the  time  by  Hogarth,  and  Mr.  Donaldson  ad- 
mits that  much  of  her  success  was  owing  to 
his  efforts  and  skill.  Isolde  is  now  on  the  sale 
list,  as  her  owner  will  be  too  busy  with  Sham- 
rock to  do  any  racing  on  his  own  account  this 
season,  and  next  year  she  may  be  outclassed. 

Mr.  Donaldson  is  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Mud- 
hook  Yacht  Club,  the  most  aristocratic  and  ex- 
clusive organization  in  Scotland,  in  this  par- 
ticular resembling  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron. 
There  are  only  forty  members  enrolled  in  its 
book,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  gain  admittance. 
No  parvenu,  no  matter  how  wealthy,  need  ap- 
ply. Mr.  Donaldson  is  Rear-Commodore  of  the 
Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Club,  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Thames,  Royal  Northern,  Royal  Alfred, 
Royal  Victoria  and  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Clubs. 
He  is  also  an  influential  member  of  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association  of  Great  Britain.  He  is 
well  known  to  American  yachtsmen,  his  last 
visit  having  been  paid  in  February  last,  when 
he  established  cordial  relations  with  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.     Mr.  Iselin  will  find  him  an 
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honorable  foe,  but  one  well  equipped  with  the 
weapons  of  his  craft  and  versed  in  all  the  arts 
of  successful  yacht-racing. 

In  addition  to  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mr. 
Donaldson,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  will  have  the 
services  of  Mr.  Fife,  the  designer  of  the  Sham- 
rock, one  of  the  best  amateurs  that  ever  took 
a  trick  at  a  tiller.  It  is  because  of  his  warm 
personal  friendship  to  Mr.  Fife  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  has  been  able  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  Mr.  Donaldson. 

Capt.  Archie  Hogarth,  the  skipper  of  Sham- 
rock, is  one  of  the  "  canniest "  Scotchmen  that 
Port  Bannatyne  ever  bred.  As  was  mentioned 
above,  he  sailed  with  Mr.  Donaldson  on  Yvonne, 
Yseteli,  and  the  all-conquering  Isolde.  He 
possesses  nerve  in  abundance,  mingled  with 
coolness,  dash,  and  a  soupgon  of  Scottish  cau- 
tion. He  is  quick  to  decide  in  an  emergency. 
He  knows  how  to  make^  the  most  of  a  boat. 
Hogarth  is  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was 
one  of  the  crew  of  Don's,  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Allan,  while  she  was  making  her  enviable  rac- 
ing record  of  100  prizes.  His  first  command 
was  Yvonne.  Hogarth's  prize-winning  record 
is  sure  to  be  of  interest  to  American  yachtsmen. 
I  transcribe  it  from  the  London  Yachtsman  of 
April  2oth.  In  1S90,  on  the  Yvonjte,  with  30 
starts,  he  won  10  first  and  6  other  prizes,  value 
^180.  In  1891,  with  the  same  boat,  out  of  34 
starts,  he  won  9  first  and  5  other  prizes,  value 
^96.  In  1892,  with  Yseiilt,  29  starts,  15  first 
and  I  other  prizes,  value  £\^i^.  In  1893,  with 
Calliina,  36  starts,  2  first  and  8  other  prizes, 
value  £'}>'^S-  I^i  1894,  with  Lilith,  31  starts,  10 
first  and  12  other  prizes,  value  ^^150.  In  1895, 
aboard  the  same  j^acht,  52  starts,  31  first  and  6 
other  prizes,  value  ^i  ,163.  In  1896,  same  yacht, 
46  starts,  26  first  and  8  other  prizes,  value 
;^i,o23.  In  1897,  same  yacht,  38  starts,  19  first 
and  7  other  prizes,  value  ;!^8i2.  In  1898,  same 
yacht,  44  starts,  19  first  and  5  other  prizes, 
value  ^685.  The  grand  total  being  340  starts, 
141  first  and  57  other  prizes,  their  total  being 
^4,568,  or,  roughly  speaking,  $22,840. 

Hogarth  has  gathered  together  the  old  crew 
of  the  Isolde,  supplemented  by  other  Scotch- 
men who  sailed  on  the  cup-challenger  Thistle. 
The  Scotch  contingent  numbers  about  twenty. 
The  rest  of  the  ship's  company,  which  is,  all 
told,  thirty-seven,  came  from  Brightlingsea, 
Wivenhoe  and  Itchen  Ferry.  Hogarth  has  had 
the  pick  of  the  best  yacht  sailors  of  England 
and  Scotland.  A  curious  circumstance  about 
Shamrock  is  that  there  is  nothing  Irish  about 
her  but  her  name.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there 
isn't  an  Irishman  in  her  crew.  Her  owner  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  he  was  brought  up  in 
Scotland.  Her  designer  can  trace  his  pedigree 
from  an  unbroken  line  of  Scotch  ancestry. 

The  history  of  the  firm  of  Fife  is  interesting. 
William  Fife,  a  wheelwright,  of  Kilbirnie,asmall 
parish  eight  miles  inland  from  Largs,  settled 
in  Fairlie  toward  the  end  of  last  century.  He 
had  a  son,  also  William  by  name.  This  young 
man  was  acquiring  the  art  of  wheelwright  un- 
der his  father  when  a  strong  longing  to  go  off 
into  the  Bay  of  Fairlie  and  inspect  the  vessels 
at  anchor  therein  seized  him,  too  often  to  suit 
the  old  gentleman,  who  used  to  utter  loud  but 
fruitless  protests.  Having  no  boat  of  his  own 
in  which  to  go  a-sailing,  he  boldly  set  to  and 
built  one.     So  well  did  he  put  her  together  that 


r  fellow  townsman  looked  admiringly  at  her 
lines  and  knew  no  peace  until  he  had  bought 
Li3r.  This  happened  many  times.  The  boats 
tnat  Mr.  Fife  built  were  snapped  up  so  eagerly 
that  it  soon  dawned  on  the  shrewd  youngster 
that  to  be  a  shipwright,  and  not  a  millwright 
or  wheelwright,  was  his  true  vocation.  So,  in 
spite  of  his  father's  protests  and  anger,  a  boat- 
builder  he  became.  Thus  more  than  a  century 
ago  the  famous  firm  of  Fife  &  Son,  yacht- 
builders  of  Fairlie,  was  founded. 

The  crew  signed  articles  on  May  ist,  the 
wages  for  the  men  before  the  mast  being  37 
English  shillings  a  week.  This  in  our  currency 
means  $9.25,  Out  of  this  the  Sha7nrock's  sail- 
ors have  to  "grub"  themselves.  The  crew 
signed  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
be  on  the  payroll  until  the  close  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean races  next  year,  when,  according  to 
present  arrangements,  the  Shamrock  is  to  race 
against  the  new  cutter,  as  yet  unnamed,  which 
Watson  has  designed  for  Mr.  C.  D.  Rose,  and 
which  is  to  be  built  by  the  Hendersons  of  Par- 
tick.  Mr.  Rose's  cutter  will  be  skippered  by 
Captain  Sycamore,  whose  racing  career  on  the 
Bona  was  so  memorable.  During  the  seasons 
of  1897-8  out  of  77  starts  he  won  48  first  and  9 
other  prizes,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
^5,473.  This  is  of  interest  in  America  because 
Bona  has  been  bought  from  the  Duke 
d'Abbruzzi  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  a 
Thames  yachtsman,  who  will  permit  her  use 
as  a  trial  horse  for  Shamrock.  Although  Bona 
is  not  so  long  on  the  water-line  as  Britannia 
she  beat  the  Meteor  on  time  allowance  and 
also  knocked  spots  out  of  Satafiita.  In  the 
event  of  Valkyrie  III.  not  being  fitted  out. 
Bona  will  be  very  useful  in  the  way  of  a  trial 
horse  for  Shamrock. 

Among  the  guests  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  on 
his  steam  yacht  Erin  on  his  cup-hunting  trip 
will  be  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  Major  Sharmon-Crawford,  Vice- 
Commodore  of  the  Royal  LTlster  Yacht  Club, 
and  Major  J.  Eustace  Jameson.  M.  P. 

At  the  time  I  write,  the  launching  day  of 
Columbia  has  not  been  decided  upon,  neither 
has  the  name  of  the  sponsor  been  made  public. 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Iselin  win  christen  the  craft.  There  is  little 
to  tell  of  the  new  boat  except  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  both  the  topsides  and  underbody 
are  both  of  bronze  plate,  that  the  mast,  gaff 
and  main  boom  of  steel  will  be  given  a  trial, 
and  if  unsatisfactory  will  be  replaced  by  mag- 
nificent spars  of  Oregon  pme,  which  have  al- 
ready been  prepared. 

The  name  of  Columbia,  chosen  by  Commo- 
dore Morgan  for  his  cup-defender,  seems  to 
have  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
yachting  fraternity.  It  is  hoped  that  she  will 
meet  with  the  same  measure  of  success  that  the 
old  schooner  of  the  same  name  did  in  1871, 
when  she  defended  the  America  s  Cup  against 
Mr.  James  Ashbury's  "two-sticker"  Livonia. 
The  schooner  Columbia  was  designed  and 
built  in  1871  for  Mr.  Franklin  Osgood,  then 
Rear-Commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Van  Deusen,  at  Chester,  Pa. 
Mr.  Van  Deusen  also  built  the  Fleetwing, 
which  came  in  second  in  the  great  midwinter 
ocean  race  of  1866,  her  competitors  being  the 
Henrietta  and   the  Vesta.      She  was  chosen 
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by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  meet  Livonia, 
andon  October  i6th,  inthe  first  race  of  the  series, 
she  beat  the  British  yacht  over  the  regular  course 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  27m.  4s.  The 
second  race,  sailed  on  October  iSth,  over  a 
course  twenty  miles  to  windward  and  back 
from  Sandy  Hook  lightship  and  back,  the 
Columbia  won  by  lom.  sss^^s.  The  third  race 
was  won  by  Livonia,  Coliinibia  having  carried 
away  her  steering  gear,  which  compelled  her 
to  take  m  her  mainsail  and  sail  the  remainder 
of  the  race  under  foresail  and  jib,  losing  the 
race  by  15m.  los.  The  rest  of  the  series  were 
sailed  by  Sappho,  which  won  both  races. 

The  Columbia  was  sold  in  1872  to  Mr.  Lester 
Wallack  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  re- 
mained in  his  possession  for  twelve  years. 
Then  Mr.  H,  M.  Flagler  bought  her  and  re- 
built her  on  her  old  lines.  In  1890  Mr.  Flagler 
sold  her  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Perkins,  who  owned  her 
until  his  death  in  1895.  Vice-Commodore 
Joseph  De  F.  Junkin,  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  bought  her  in  1897,  and 
still  owns  her. 

The  Cohimbia  will  fly  Mr.  Iselin's  private 
signal — the  black  and  red  swallow-tail  which 
Vigilant  and  Defender  flew  so  victoriously. 
Mr.  Iselin's  aides  will  be  Newberry  D.  Thorne, 
Herbert  C.  Leeds,  and  Woodbury  Kane.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  Mr.  Iselin's 
ability  as  a  yachtsman.  His  splendid  record  on 
Titania,  Vigilant  and  Defender  speaks  for 
itself  and  needs  no  complimentary  word  from 
me,  except  that  no  abler  amateur  or  one  more 
calculated  to  inspire  a  crew  with  the  enthu- 
siasm that  carries  all  before  it  and  wins  races  is 
to  be  found  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
aides  are  also  both  experiencedand  capable,  while 
the  professional  element  in  the  crew  is  in  every 
way  admirable.  The  choice  of  Captain  Charles 
Barr  to  sail  Cohcnibia,  in  spite  of  his  Scottish 
birth  and  of  Mr.  Iselin's  preference  for  native- 
born  sailing  masters  and  crews,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  true  merit  of  the  young  man.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  on  craft  of  all  kind,  from  fish- 
ing boat  to  3'acht.  He  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  was  born  at  Gourock  on  the  Clyde.  His 
first  berth  on  a  yacht  was  aboard  the  cutter 
Ulerin  He  came  to  this  country  in  the  famous 
20-tonner  Clara,  of  which  his  brother  John  was 
skipper  and  he  was  mate.  His  first  command 
was  the  cutter  Skojia,  a  narrow-gutted  tonnage 
cheater,  which  he  sailed  with  success.  He  be- 
came '  skipper  of  the  celebrated  40-footer  Mi- 
nerva, which,  like  Clara,  sailed  across  the 
Atlantic  and  made  a  record  unsurpassed  in  the 
splendid  annals  of  the  sport.  Much  of  her  glory 
was  due  to  her  handling.  His  next  command 
was  the  46-footer  Oweetie,  and  he  sailed  IVasp 
during  her  first  season.  He  sailed  across  the 
ocean  in  Mr  Royal  Phelps  Carroll's  Navahoe, 
and  left  her  at  Cowes.  He  brought  Vigi- 
lant back  from  England,  and  had  charge  of 
her  during  her  trial  races  with  Defender.  He 
was  later  made  captain  of  Commodore  Charles 
A.  Postley's  schooner  Co  Ionia,  and  it  was  with 
sincere  reluctance  that  the  Commodore  re- 
leased him  from  his  engagement  and  allowed 
him  to  sign  articles  under  Mr.  Iselin. 

Deer  Isle,  Me.,  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellent sailors  it  produces.  This  year,  .',5  in 
1895,  it  has  been  called  on  to  furnish  a  Yankee 
crew  for  the  America's  Cup  defender.     There 


was  great  rivalry  among  the  hardy  mariners  of 
that  wind-swept  island  for  berths  aboard  Co- 
lumbia, no  less  than  231  applications  having 
been  made.  As  there  was  only  room  for  thirty- 
seven  men,  there  was  naturally  much  disap- 
pointment. Mr.  Iselin's  orders  were  to  ship  no 
sailors  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  owing  to 
this  restriction  several  men  were  excluded  who 
had  served  on  Defender.  Of  Columbia' s  crew 
it  must  be  said  that  a  finer  and  heartier  lot  of 
men  never  hauled  on  a  rope.  Their  names  fol- 
low :  William  Scott,  second  mate;  Willard  Has- 
kell, Charles  Scott,  R.  L.  Fifield  and  Rollins 
Staples,  quartermasters;  John  Marshall,  Samuel 
Bray,  F.  M.  Conley,  Charles  Barter,  John  Bil- 
lings, George  Stinson,  E.  C.  Haskell,  Herbert 
Bray,  Charles  Bray,  Nelson  Thompson,  Theo- 
dore Thompson,  Augustus  Thompson,  Cyrus 
Thompson,  Alvah  Conary,  William  Conaty, 
Alfred  Pettee,  Alonjo  Gross,  J.  E.  Gross, 
Everett  Thompson,  Daniel  Hall,  E.  T.  Carman, 
J.  F.  Eaton,  Arthur  Young,  Nathan  R.  Low, 
Charles  Gray,  Edward  Greenlaw,  Andrew 
Scott,  William  Ellis,  Montie  Haskett,  P.  D 
Haskell,  Arthur  Powers  and  Jason  Brush. 

All  of  these,  judging  from  their  names,  be- 
long to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  renowned  for 
the  quality  of  seafarers  it  has  produced  All 
of  them  are  local  celebrities,  famous  for  some- 
thing or  other.  Charles  Gray,  for  instance,  is 
the  mail  carrier  of  the  island  and  is  conse- 
quently a  familiar  figure  to  all  the  inhabitants. 
Last  winter  he  and  his  assistant  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  frozen  to  death  while  cross- 
ing from  the  mainland  to  the  island  in  an  open 
boat.  They  found  the  ice  too  thick  to  make 
progress  through  in  any  direction,  with  the 
wind  blowing  a  gale  and  the  thermometer  be- 
low zero.  Gray  endured  the  cold  better  than 
his  boat-mate.  He  opened  the  mail  bag  and 
took  out  a  number  of  newspapers  and  wrapped 
his  companion  up  in  them.  This  probably  saved 
his  life.  All  night  long  they  were  fast  in  the 
ice.  At  six  o'clock  next  morning  the  tide  swept 
the  boat  on  Little  Deer  Island  Bar,  where  they 
landed.  Both  were  badly  frostbitten  and  had 
suffered  much.  Deer  Isle  is  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men, sailors  and  clam-diggers,  all  of  the  sea, 
salty.  Thirteen  of  them  sailed  on  Defender. 
They  will  be  paid  the  following  wages  :  Second 
mate,  $60  a  month  and  $5  for  each  race  ;  quar- 
termasters, $50  a  month  and  $4  racing  money  ; 
seamen,  $45  a  month  and  $4  race  money. 
These  amounts  seem  to  be  quite  high,  as  yacht 
sailors,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  from  $25  to  $30  a 
month,  but  I  hav,e  been  assured  that  the  figures 
are  authentic.  The  compensation  of  Captain 
Barr  and  First  Mate  Frank  M.  Allen  has  not 
been  made  public. 

Mr.  Iselin  chartered  the  St.  Michael's  to  act 
as  a  tender  to  the  Columbia.  This  steamer  is 
120  feet  long,  with  considerable  engine  power 
and  plenty  of  accommodation  for  the  crew  of 
Columbia.  In  addition  to  providing  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  sailors,  she  will  carry  the  extra 
racing  spars  and  sails  of  the  Columbia,  and 
will  also  tow  the  yacht  whenever  the  services 
of  a  tug  prove  necessary. 

Captain  Urias  Rhodes,  Mate  Leonard  Miller 
and  thirty-three  men  before  the  mast — nearly 
all  of  them  Scandinavians — joined  the  Defeiid- 
er  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  on  May  2d.  They  started 
in  to  fit  out  the  yacht  at  once,  the  first  job  being 
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the  stepping  of  the  mast,  getting  the  bowsprit 
in  position  and  the  setting  Tip  of  the  rigging. 
After  this  work  had  been  completed  the  vessel 
was  thoroughly  cleaned,  painted,  and  varnished. 
Sails  were  then  bent  and  everything  made 
ready  for  tuning  up  Valkyrie's  conqueror. 

Captain  Rhodes  is  grimly  in  earnest,  and  so 
are  all  his  crew.  He  believes  that  Defender 
has  a  good  fighting  chance  of  beating  Colum- 
bia, and  if  she  proves  the  faster  boat  he  has  the 
assurance  that  Defender  will  meet  Shamrock. 
Rhodes  is  looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
preliminary  race  of  July  ist,  between  Defend- 
er and  Columbia,  off  Sandy  Hook  lightship,  fif- 
teen miles  to  windward  or  toleeward  and  return, 
for  a  $250  cup  given  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  This  will  be  the  first  serious  contest 
between  the  two  vessels,  although  many 
brushes  are  likely  to  occur  between  the  two 
craft  in  Newport  waters  before  that  date. 

The  Defender  will  fly  the  private  signal  of 
Mr.W.  Butler  Duncan, Jr., who  will  have  gener- 
al charge  of  the  yacht.  Mr.  Duncan  is  a  capital 
yachtsman,  and  no  doubt  will  sail  the  craft  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  Captain  Rhodes  he  has 
an  excellent  skipper.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as  skipper  of  the  fast  centerboard 
schooner  Lasca,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Gary 
Smith  for  Mr.  John  E.  Brooks  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  Rhodes  sailed  Lasca  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  spring  of  1894,  making  the 
passage  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Fastnet  in 
151^  days.  Mr.  Brooks  tried  hard  to  induce 
our  British  cotisins  to  race  against  his  schooner, 
but  no  yacht  owner  would  tackle  her.  Captain 
Rhodes  continued  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Brooks  until  he  sold  the  Lasca  and  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Captain  Rhodes  that 
he  races  a  yacht  with  rare  pluck  and  persist- 
ence, and  never  acknowledges  defeat  until  his 
rival  crosses  the  line  and  "  gets  the  gun." 

VARIOUS    NOTES. 

In  addition  to  the  old  schooner  Palmer, 
which  is  being  altered  into  an  auxiliary,  the 
Ramo7ia,  formerly  Resolute,  and  Viking  are 
also  undergoing  the  process  of  conversion  into 
auxiliary  craft.  The  Burgess  40-footer  Vere- 
na  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  F.  de  Fumick, 
of  New  York,  and  will  be  converted  into  a  keel 
boat  and  fitted  with  a  20-horse-power  motor 
and  rigged  as  a  yawl 

Robert  Goelet,  the  New  York  millionaire 
yachtsman,  died  on  April  27th  aboard  his 
steam  yacht  Nahma  at  Naples,  He  was  born 
in  New  York  September  29,  1841.  His  voyage 
was  taken  for  his  health,  which  had  long  been 
poor.  Mr  Ogden  Goelet,  his  brother,  died 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  at 
Cowes  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Robert  Goelet's  body  was  brought  home  on 
the  Nahma. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  cruise  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  will  begin  on  August  7th,  the 
rendezvous  to  be  at  a  port  to  be  decided  upon 
by  Commodore  Morgan.  There  will  be  the 
usual  club  prizes  for  the  squadron  runs,  and 
the  valuable  Astor  cups  will  be  sailed  for  off 
Newport.  The  autumn  sweepstakes  will  be 
sailed  in  September  after  the  trial  races  for  the 
America's  Cup. 


Mr.  John  I.  Waterbury,  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  has  bought  the  famous  cruising 
schooner  Coroftet  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Pearson, 
which,  since  her  launch  in  1885,  has  done  more 
deep-water  sailing  than  any  other  vessel  of 
her  class.  She  has  visited  the  West  Indies, 
British  ports,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic  and 
Japan. 

The  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  has  adopted  the 
girth  system  of  measurement,  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  of 
North  America.  Commodore  Adams  has  ap- 
pointed Gen.  Thomas  L.  Watson  as  fleet  cap- 
tain and  Dr.  Wisner  S.  Townsend  fleet  surgeon. 

The  Yale  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  has  leased  a 
new  building  at  Morris  Cove,  adjoining  the 
Pequot  Club. 

The  schooner  Fleur  de  Lys  (Mr.  George 
Lord  Day)  has  returned  to  New  York  after  a 
long  stay  in  foreign  waters.  She  sailed  from 
New  York  on  March  17,  1897,  for  Southampton, 
where  she  refitted  and  proceeded  to  Lisbon.  A 
Spanish  gunboat  kept  her  in  that  port  for  a 
long  time,  but  she  made  her  escape  in  a  gale  of 
wind  which  the  Spaniard  did  not  care  to  face. 
She  put  back  to  Southampton,  where  she  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  the  war.  Since  then 
she  has  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean,  return- 
ing home  via  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Howard  Gould's  steam  yacht  Niagara 
has  started  on  a  voyage  to  Norway.  She  will 
touch  at  the  Azores,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in 
British  waters  will  continue  on  to  Spitzbergen, 
touching  at  many  points  of  interest  in  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Niagara  is  commanded 
by  Captain  Shackford  and  carries  a  ship's  com- 
pany of  sixty-five  all  told. 

The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  begun  work  on  a  new  ship  basin  at  Essing- 
ton,  to  accommodate  fifty  yachts.  Because  of 
the  change  in  the  station  the  Douglaston  Yacht 
Club  will  in  future  be  known  as  the  Manhassett 
Bay  Yacht  Club. 

The  famous  46-footer  Gloriana  has  been  fitted 
out  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  will  be  in  commission 
for  the  first  time  in  three  j^ears.  Captain  Berry, 
who  was  mate  of  Defender,  is  in  charge. 

Commodore  Postley,  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  has  appointed  the  following  Regatta  Com- 
mittee :  John  F.  Lovejoy,  Edward  J.  Greacen 
and  Howard  Coates.  The  club  fixtures  follow: 
Spring  regatta,  June  17th  ;  annual  regatta, 
July  4th  ;  race  week,  from  July  15th  to  July  22d, 
inclusive  ;  special  races,  September  2d  ;  fall  re- 
gatta, September  4th;  special  race,  September 
9th. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Mosher  has  designed  a  steam  yacht 
for  Mr.  C.  R.  Flint,  which  is  to  achieve  the 
marvelous  speed  of  forty-two  miles  an  hour.  She 
is  to  be  built  by  Sam  Ayres  &  Son,  at  Nyack, 
who  built  the  fast  Ellide.  The  engines  are 
nearly  ready.  The  boat  will  be  of  bronze  and 
nickel  steel  with  seven  compartments.  Her 
length  will  be  135  on  load  water-line,  12  feet  6 
inches  beam,  and  4  feet  draught,  with  twin 
screws  and  quadruple  expansion  engines.  She 
is  to  be  built  so  as  to  be  convertible  to  a  war 
vessel,  provision  being  made  for  a  turtle- 
back  forward,  a  conning  tower  and  rapid-fire 
guns. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 
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THE    RAILS. 

THIS  large  and  interesting  family  {Ral- 
lidcE,  sub-family  Rallince)  of  marsh- 
inhaiaiting  birds  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  members,  of  which 
fourteen  inhabit  North  America.  Eight 
species  visit  the  region  of  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  four  of  them 
are  deemed  worthy  of  the  sportman's  attention. 
These  four  species  include  the  king-rail  {Ralhis 
elegans),  the  clapper-rail  (/?.  longirostris  cre- 
pitans), the  Virginia  rail  {R.  virginianics),  and 
the  sora  {Porzana  Carolina).  The  yellow  rail 
and  the  little  black  rail  are  too  rare  and  too 
small  to  rank  as  game-birds. 

While  the  sora  is  the  bird  of  the  family  in 
the  eyes  of  American  sportsmen,  the  others  de- 
serve at  least  a  passing  notice.  The  largest  is 
the  king  rail,  a  large  brown  bird,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  extent  about  twenty-four 
inches.  Its  range  includes  the  fresh-water 
marshes  of  Ontario,  the  Eastern  United  States, 
Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  south- 
ward. In  Ontario  it  is  sometimes  called  land 
rail,  and  it  is  known  in  other  portions  of  its 
range  as  great  red-breasted  rail,  freshwater 
marsh-hen,  and,  throughout  the  South,  as 
marsh-hen.  This  bird  runs  and  hides  well  in 
the  grass,  but  is  a  very  easy  mark  when  flushed. 
Its  flesh  is  palatable,  if  nothing  more.  It 
is  a  comparatively  rare  bird  upon  Northern 
grounds. 

The  clapper  rail  resembles  the  foregoing  spe- 
cies in  everything  except  size,  its  length  being 
about  fifteen  inches  ;  extent  about  nineteen 
inches.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  salt  marshes 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Long  Island  Sound 
southward,  and  it  is  sparingly  distributed  as 


far  north  as  Massachusetts.  This  bird  is  known 
to  every  coast  gunner  as  the  noisiest  inhabitant 
of  the  salt  marshes.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
possesses  a  long  bill  and  makes  much  clatter. 
It  is  also  called  meadow  x;lapper,  meadow  hen, 
salt-water  marsh-hen  and  marsh-hen.  It  nests 
upon  the  ground  in  the  marshes,  the  nests  be- 
ing very  near  the  water.  The  eggs  number 
from  six  to  a  dozen  and  are  creamy-white, 
freckled  with  brown.  Like  the  others  of  its 
family,  this  rail  is  slow  of  wing  and  averse  to 
taking  flight,  but  it  runs  fast  and  can  hide  with 
astonishing  facility.  Its  flesh  is  only  fair  in 
qualit3^  When  unusually  high  tides  force  it 
from  the  shelter  of  the  grass,  it  is  easily  shot 
by  punters. 

The  Virginia  rail  is  a  pretty  miniature  of  the 
king  rail,  being  about  nine  inches  in  length. 
It  is  a  common  summer  resident,  breeding  in 
the  salt  and  fresh  marshes  northward  from 
Pennsylvania.  Its  range  includes  North  Amer- 
ica, from  the  British  Provinces  south  to  Guate- 
mala. The  nest  is  carefully  hidden  in  thick 
growths  near  the  water,  and  contains  from  six 
to  eight  eggs,  marked  like  those  of  the  preced- 
ing species.  The  flesh  is  fairly  good  when  the 
bird  is  in  prime  condition.  This  rail  is  a  great 
skulker  and  may  frequently  be  seen  tripping 
across  the  surface  of  some  sheltered  pool,  its 
long  toes  finding  support  upon  floating  weeds 
and  other  small  rubbish.  Upon  the  slightest 
alarm  it  runs,  like  a  field-mouse,  to  cover,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  flush.  Hundreds  may 
be  heard  in  a  bit  of  marsh  and  not  one  be  seen. 
Its  usual  voice  is  a  rasping  krik-krik-ick,  and  it 
utters  other  curious  sounds  which  the  pen  can- 
not imitate.  The  hurling  of  a  large  clod,  or 
other  missile,  into  cover  frequented  by  these 
birds  will  frequently  produce  an  astonishing 
protest  of  quaint  cries.  This  rail  is  sometimes 
called  little  red-breasted  rail,  lesser  clapper, 
red  rail  and  small  mud-hen. 

The  sora,  or  Carolina  rail,  differs  broadly 
in  coloration  from  the  sober  brown  of  its  imme- 
diate relatives.  It  measures  about  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  my  illustration  will  give  an  idea 
of  its  rather  striking  markings  when  in  the  full 
spring  plumage.  It  is  a  summer  resident,  its 
range  including  "temperate"  North  America, 
most  common  east  of  the  great  plains.  It  goes 
south  in  winter  to  the  West  Indies  and  north- 
ern South  America.  The  nest  is  made  in  cover 
upon  the  ground,  the  eggs  being  drab  with 
darker  markings.  It  breeds  from  the  Middle 
States  northward.  Its  flesh  is  rather  dainty  in 
flavor.  Among  its  more  common  names,  and 
it  is  a  much-named  bird,  are  rail,  rail-bird, 
Carolina  crake,  common  rail,  sora  rail,  English 
rail,  chicken-bill,  and  soree. 

The  most  common  method  of  shooting  this 
bird  is  at  high  tide  from  the  bow  of  a  boat 
which  is  poled  through  the  flooded  cover  by  a 
man  in  the  stern.  This  sport  has  many  eager 
followers,  but  the  shooting  is  almost  too  easy 
for  experts  to  enthuse  over.  A  light  12-gauge, 
or  something  smaller,  will  answer  all  purposes. 
In  the  South  the  negroes  have  fun  and  make  a 
trifle  of  money  by  "fire-hunting"  for  this  rail 
with  torches  of  fat-pine  and  whips  of  stiff 
brush. 
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THE   sportsmen's   EXPOSITION   AT   BALTIMORE. 

In  justice  to  the  many  true  sportsmen  of  Bal- 
timore and  as  a  visitor  to  their  late  exposition, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  failure  of  the  show 
was  due  to  no  lack  of  enterprise  or  energy  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  pleasant  task  it  is  to 
uphold  the  reputation  of  horse  and  hound,  rod 
and  gun,  in  the  sporting  South.  Conditions 
were  all  against  success. 

Yet  some  of  the  exhibits  were  worth  the 
journey.  A  magnificent  collection  of  antlers, 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Hart  &  Co.'s  show  of  taxider- 
my. Outing's  display,  the  Indian  reservation, 
and  the  ducking  outfits,  fishing  tackle,  athletic 
goods,  and  some  others,  were  all  appropriate 
and  interesting.  The  trap-shooting  and  fly- 
casting,  etc. ,  were  all  right,  but  the  field  trials 
and  beagle  trials  savored  too  strongly  of  the 
burlesque  to  be  taken  seriously.  They  were, 
however,  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected, 
all  things  considered.  The  bench-show  feat- 
ure was  too  noisy  for  the  building,  and  too  long- 
drawn-out  for  the  benefit  of  the  benched  ca- 
nines, a  number  of  which  showed  excellent 
quality. 

The  men  of  Baltimore,  so  far  as  I  could  learn 
during  a  flying  visit,  are  royal  good  fellows. 

DEER    IN    CANADA. 

Reliable  correspondents  have  informed  me 
of  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  deer  in 
portions  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  almost  deserted  ranges  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  latter  fact  is  of 
special  importance,  as  for  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  the  deer  might  have  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  things  that  were,  so  far  as  these 
sections  of  Quebec  were  concerned.  Hence  the 
good  news  is  all  the  more  welcome.  The  in- 
crease in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  the  natural 
result  of  wise  protective  legislation,  and  the 
result  should  have  been  accepted  as  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  efficiency  of  the  law  as  it  was  at  the 


close  of  last  season.  Canadians,  as  a  rule,  take 
excellent  care  of  their  game,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  a  recent  change  in  the  law, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  else  but 
a  backward  step.  The  Ontario  Legislature 
has  recently  legalized  the  killing  of  deer  in  the 
water,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inadvisable  to 
prohibit  it  so  long  as  hounding  should  be  al- 
lowed. What  the  Legislature  should  have  done 
was  to  prohibit  both  hounding  and  killing  in 
the  water.  In  a  country  where  deer  are  as 
plentiful  as  in  their  Ontario  ranges  any  man 
not  an  absolute  duffer  can  successfully  still- 
hunt  all  the  deer  the  law  allows  him  during  the 
ample  open  season. 

FISHING. 

The  season  upon  all  northern  waters,  notably 
the  best  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in 
Northern  Ontario,  opened  very  late  this  year. 
However,  when  the  time  did  arrive  the  early 
sport  proved  quite  up  to  the  usual  high  aver- 
age. Now  with  June  come  the  golden  days  for 
the  bass  fisher,  who  at  last  may  share  the  de- 
lights of  his  brother  of  the  lighter  tackle.  Bass 
are  capricious  feeders,  taking  one  day  what 
they  may  scorn  the  next,  while  a  bait  which  is 
good  in  one  water  may  be  useless  in  another 
only  a  few  miles  away.  The  cream  of  the 
sport  with  bass  is,  of  course,  fly-fishing,  but 
unfortunately  the  fish  seldom  are  in  the  humor 
to  rise  with  any  determination  even  to  the 
coaxing  of  a  master  hand.  Among  useful  flies 
are  the  following  :  Polka,  oriole.  Lord  Balti- 
more, silver  doctor,  Montreal,  grizzly  king, 
Rube  Wood,  Furgerson,  Henshall,  Seth  Green, 
Chubb,  Cheeney,  coachman,  magpie  and  Par- 
macheene  belle.  Baits  include  crawfish,  live 
minnows,  grasshoppers,  larvae  of  various  kinds, 
small  frogs,  helgramites,  worms,  young  mice, 
and  natural  insects.  Artificial  lures,  such  as 
minnows,  pearl  and  metal  spoons,  artificial 
frogs,  mice  and  insects,  also  prove  deadly. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


DOGS    OF   TO-DAY — THE    SCOTCH    TERRIER. 

YEARS  ago  this  sturdy  little  fellow  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  older 
breeds  of  terriers.    But  fashion  in  dogs, 
as  in  almost  everything  else,  is  subject 
to  change,  and  an  idol  of  a  decade  ago 
may  be  an  unknown  now.     Things  have  not 
-gone  quite  so  badly  with  the  Scotch  terrier,  but 
that  he  has  lost  ground  no  one  can  deny.  There 


are  reasons  for  this  other  than  a  whim  of  those 
who  set  the  fashion  in  canine  matters.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Scot  is  no  beauty,  except  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  love  him.  Most  people 
would  call  him  "  downright  homely,"  and  there 
might  be  more  truth  than  poetry  in  such  an  ac- 
cusation. In  the  second  place,  the  Scot  is  not 
exactly  the  sort  of  animal  to  play  the  role  of  a 
pet  ;  hence  he  does  not  find  much  favor  with 
those  whose  taste  may  lean  toward  some- 
thing of  the  dainty  and  fragile  order.  There 
are  other  varieties  much  better  suited  to  soft 
cushions  and  the  lazy  uselessness  of  the  bou- 
doir, and  these  enjoy  the  care  and  pampering 
which  would  be  thrown  away  upon  the  Scot. 

Yet  the  dog  has  many  redeeming  qualities. 
He  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  his  race  ;  like 
Sandy,  he  is  "  verra  canny;"  in  fact,  he  pos- 
sesses his  full  share  of  the  shrewdness,  energy, 
determination  and  ruggedness  which  have  made 
his  countrymen  famous.  Strongly  coupled  and 
comparatively  low-set,  having  a  powerful  body 
supported  by  muscular,  well-boned  limbs,  he 
has  also  a  coat  which  can  bid  defiance  to  any 
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sort  o£  weather.  Being  blessed  with  a  hardy- 
constitution  and  a  natural  cheerfulness  and 
restlessness,  he  appreciates  liberty,  while  not 
being  entirely  unadapted  to  a  life  within 
doors. 

To  those  who  desire  a  thorough  watch-dog, 
one  which  cannot  be  cajoled,  or  quieted  by  an 
intruder,  this  terrier  is  well  suited.  He  has  a 
keen  nose,  and  he  appears  to  sleep  with  one 
eye  open.  He  is,  moreover,  as  brave  and  fear- 
less as  anything  of  his  size,  and  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  his  teeth  when  driven  to  ex- 
treme measures.  His  bite  is  no  joke,  and  he  is 
clever  enough  to  know  when  his  strong  jaws 
should  play  their  part. 

As  an  all-round  dog  about  the  suburban  or 
country  place,  he  has  few  equals.  He  is  a  ter- 
ror to  vermin,  such  as  rats,  mice,  and  small  wild 
quadrupeds,  and  he  will  not  flinch  from  any- 
thing of  his  weight  that  wears  hair.  Ratting 
is  his  strong  point,  and  the  way  his  sturdy  paws 
can  dig  out  a  rodent,  and  his  wicked  teeth  ad- 
minister the  last  sad  rites,  admits  of  no  modern 
improvements.  The  nature  of  this  dog  strongly 
commends  him  to  all  who  desire  a  busy  and 
amusing  companion  during  country  rambles. 
He  is  ever  on  the  go,  snuffing  here  and  digging 
there,  as  his  nose  locates  his  quarry  ;  he  likes 
the  water;  in  fine,  he  can  stand  anything  and 
enjoy  anything  his  master  can.  If  encouraged, 
he  may  become  a  savage  fighter,  fully  the 
match  for  much  larger  dogs,  and  he  should  be 
firmly  checked  as  soon  as  he  betrays  a  disposi- 
tion to  pick  a  quarrel  too  readily. 

The  origin  of  this  breed  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, although  the  breed  is  an  old  one,  which 
presumably  oi'iginated  from  forgotten  crosses. 
The  hair  is  abundant,  strong  and  wiry,  a  char- 
acteristic color  being  what  is  termed  "  pepper- 
and-salt,"  but  there  are  numerous  varieties 
in  size,  shape  and  color.  The  illustration 
which  we  give  on  page  233  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  this  hardy,  game  product  of  the  Land 
of  the  Thistle. 


FRANK  GOULD'S  ST.  BERNARDS. 

This  instantaneous  photo,  which  we  repro- 
■duce  by  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Muto- 
tscope  Co.,  shows  some  of  Mr.  Frank  Gould's 
•gigantic  St.  Bernard  pets.  That  they  are  fine 
^specimens  goes  without  saying,  and  some  men 


would  be  glad  to  enjoy  accommodations  as 
good  as  are  provided  for  these  handsome,  high- 
bred fellows. 

Over  in  England  it  is  said  that  a  number  of 
ladies  of  high  degree  who  own  dogs  of  aristo- 
cratic  lineage,  have  become  rather  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  accorded  them  at  bench 
shows  by  the  kennel  clubs  managed  by  men. 
As  a  result  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  has 
organized  in  London  the  International  Kennel 
Club,  or  open  branch  of  the  association.  Its 
object  is  to  affiliate  all  dog  associations  in  the 
world.  It  will  give  prizes  to  be  competed  for 
in  New  York,  Paris,  and  other  centers.  Men 
will  be  admitted  to  membership.  On  the  com- 
mittee are  the  Countess  of  Ilchester,  Lady 
Cathcart,  Lady  Evelyn  Ewart,  and  other  fash- 
ionable dames. 

In  London  recently,  one  William  Cook,  a  Chi- 
naman, was  sent  back  to  prison.  Cook's  of- 
fense appears  to  have  been  dog-stealing  in  an 
aggravated  and  aggravating  form,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  stolen  more  than  1,000  pet  dogs.  He 
appears  to  have  found  it  most  profitable  to 
steal  pugs,  as  they  possess  little  intelligence, 
can  make  no  effective  resistance,  while,  as  they 
usually  are  highly  prized,  fat  rewards  are 
offered  for  their  return.  Such  a  man  should  be 
in  prison. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  well-known  collie  "  Hurricane,"  the 
dog  having  died  of  lung  trouble.  Hurricane 
was  valued  at  about  $4,000,  and  he  represented 
some  of  the  bluest  of  collie  blood.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  Hurricane  and  some  of  his  kennel 
mates  were  credited  with  having  rendered  val- 
uable assistance  in  the  rescue  of  two  women 
from  drowning  in  the  Hudson  River. 

There  appears  to  be  something  like  an  agita- 
tion among  setter  men  in  behalf  of  a  fixed  type 
of  English  setter.  Outing  long  ago  advocated 
this,  and  that  something  approaching  uni- 
formity may  be  attained  is  a  consummation 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

It  is  rumored  that  New  York  sportsmen  may 
form  a  State  field-trial  club  to  aid  in  keeping 
up  the  interest  and  improvement  of  setters  and 
pointers.  If  certain  objectionable  features  of 
other  field-trials  be  carefully  kept  out,  the  new 
venture  will  be  deserving  of  the  heartiest  sup- 
port by  sportsmen.  Other  States,  too,  might 
go  and  do  likewise  with  advantage  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Lovers  of  a  good  dog  will  learn  with  regret 
that  the  Eldred  kennels  has  lost  that  stanch 
field-trial  performer,  Ch.  Tony's  Gale.  He 
was  bred  by  Theodore  Goodman,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  was  whelped  February  10, 
1893,  by  Antonio — Nellie  G.,  by  Cincinnatus — 
Victoria  D.  Tony's  Gale  disappeared  in  Janu- 
ary, and  the  supposition  then  was  that  he  had 
been  stolen,  but  recently  his  body  was  found 
in  a  stream  about  a  mile  from  the  kennels. 

Not  long  ago  a  South  Carolina  judge  ren- 
dered an  opinion  that  dogs  are  not  property, 
basing  his  opinion  upon  the  old  common  law  of 
England,  which  still  holds  good  in  South 
Carolina,  when  not  in  conflict  with  its  statute 
laws.  A  trifle  of  more  modern  law  is  sadly 
needed  down  there. 

Nomad. 


THE  interscholastic  movement  in  American 
lawn  tennis  is  a  feature  the  benefits  of 
which  cannot  be  overestimated.  When 
tlie  English  team  played  here  two  years 
ago,  the  most  forcible  comment  of  Dr. 
Eaves,  one  of  the  visitors,  was  on  the  wonder- 
ful promise  of  our  youngest  players. 

"  Nowhere, "saidEaves,  "have  I  seen  so  many 
promising  young  players  as  at  Newport.  There 
were  fully  a  score  of  youngsters  there  who  made 
all  the  strokes  in  perfect  form,  and  this  inter- 
scholastic training  school  of  yours  ought  to  do 
more  to  raise  the  national  standard  of  the  game 
in  future  years  than  anything  else.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  our  English  public  schools  have  not  given 
tennis  the  attention  it  deserves." 

Dr.  Eaves  only  emphasized  what  has  been 
well  known  for  some  years  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Perhaps  because  our  tournament 
players  drop  out  of  competition  much  earlier  in 
life  than  the  English,  and  they  must  reach  the 
height  of  their  skill  at  a  younger  age,  this  sys- 
tem is  necessary.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  deal  of  our  national  prog- 
ress in  the  sport  for  the  last  five  years  or  so, 
and  will  probably  be  fully  as  useful  in  the 
future. 

The  quality  of  the  play  in  the  interscholastic 
tournaments  each  spring  would  be  creditable  to 
most  of  the  senior  events,  and  the  winners  are 
generally  to  be  found  prominently  taking  part 
in  the  later  tournaments  each  season,  including 
the  National  Championship  events,  when  they 
go  to  Newport  to  contest  the  final  series  of 
matches  for  interscholastic  supremacy. 

Seven  colleges  have  scheduled  interscholastic 
tournaments  for  this  season,  and  the  seven 
winners  are  expected  to  play  at  Newport  in  the 
final  series  next  August.  Reports  of  three  of 
these  events  have  been  received  from  Colum- 
bia, Yale  and  Harvard.  Last  year's  winner, 
Beals  Wright,  has  captured  first  honors  at 
Cambridge  again,  and  he  will  naturally  be  the 
favorite  once  more  for  final  success. 

COLUMBIA    INTERSCHOLASTIC. 

The  Columbia  Interscholastic  Championship 
Tournament  was  held  on  the  college  courts  in 
New  York,  April  2gth,  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  Wylie  C.  Grant,  of  the  Drisler  School. 
Grant  has  played  abroad  in  England  and  Ire- 
land for  two  seasons,  and  has  had  plenty  of 
tournament  experience.  He  is  a  clever  young 
player  with  a  tendency  toward  hard  hitting. 
Howard  A.  Plummer,  of  Berkeley  School,  who 
was  beaten  in  the  semi-finals  by  Grant,  won  this 
event  last  season.  The  scores  of  this  year's 
tournament  follow  : 

Semi-final  round — Lewis  Hughes,  Berkeley  School, 
beat  D.  Gibbons,  Drisler  School,  6— i,  6—0;  W.  C. 
Grant,  Drisler  School,  beat  H.  A.  Plummet,  Berkeley- 
School,  6—4,  6—1. 

Pinal  round — W.  C.  Grant,  Drisler  School,  beat  Lewis 
Hughes,  Berkeley  School,  6—0,  6—1,  6—1. 

HARVARD  INTERSCHOLASTIC. 

The  Harvard  Interscholastic  Championship 
Tournament  was  held  at  Cambridge  April 
29th  and  May  ist.  As  usual,  this  event  pro- 
duced the  biggest  field,  and  young  Beals 
Wright  had  to  play  five  matches  to  win.  Wright 
earned  a  place  among  the  first  twenty  experts 


of  the  country  last  season,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  all  the  younger 
generation.  He  is  left-handed  and  rather  short, 
but  he  has  wonderful  endurance,  and  plays 
with  his  head  almost  as  much  as  his  racket. 
He  has  had  several  years  of  valuable  tourna- 
ment experience,  and  it  is  thought  almost  sure 
that  he  will  win  the  National  Interscholastic 
Championship  once  more  this  season.  The 
scores  of  the  semi-final  and  final  matches  of  the 
tournament  follow  : 

Semi-final  round — B.  C.  Wright,  Hopkinson  High 
School,  beat  J.  C.  Wright,  Hopkinson  High  School, 
6 — 3,  6 — 3  ;  E.  Leonard,  Newton  High  School,  beat  G. 
Clark,  Pomfret  School,  6—3,  6—2. 

Final  round— B.  C.  Wright  beat  E.  Leonard,  6—1, 
6 — I,  6 — 4. 

YALE   INTERSCHOLASTIC. 

The  Yale  Interscholastic  Championship  Tour- 
nament was  held  on  the  courts  of  the  New 
Haven  Lawn  Club,  May  6th.  The  entry  list 
was  small,  but  the  final  match  made  up  in  ex- 
citement what  the  earlier  rounds  lacked.  Harold 
B.  Miller,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  won  after 
an  exciting  five-set  match  from  his  schoolmate. 
Miller  is  little  known  in  tennis  circles,  but  he 
showed  excellent  form  and  may  surprise  some 
of  the  others  at  Newport.  The  score  of  the 
final  match  follows  : 

Final  round — Harold  B.  Miller,  Hotchkiss  School, beat 
Arthur  M.  Collins,  Hotchkiss  School,  3 — 6,  5—7,  6—3, 
6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 


ON   THE   PACIFIC    COAST. 
intercollegiate   TOURNAMENT. 

The  annual  lawn  tennis  tournament  between 
representatives  of  Stanford  University  and  the 
University  of  California  took  place  on  the  courts 
of  the  California  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  Saturday,  April  226..  In  the  doubles, 
Samuel  Hardy  and  F.  Snyder  represented  Stan- 
ford, and  Sumner  Hardy  and  Earl  Stone  repre- 
sented the  University  of  California.  The  play 
was  very  close,  Samuel  Hardy  and  F.  Snyder 
winning  the  first  two  sets,  and  Sumner  Hardy 
and  Earl  Stone  the  next  two.  The  Stanford 
team  took  the  fifth  set  and  won,  the  scores 
being  :  6 — 3,  6 — 3,  2 — 6,  4 — 6,  6 — 3. 

In  the  singles,  Reuben  Hunt,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  defeated  E.  Spencer,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  after  a  very  close  struggle,  the 
scorebeing:  7 — 5,6—5,7 — 9,  and  7 — 5.  The  sin- 
gle match  between  Sumner  Hardy,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  Samuel  Hardy,  of 
Stanford  University,  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Samuel  Hardy,  though  Sumner  Hardy  won  the 
first  set  7 — 5.  Samuel  Hardy  took  the  next  two 
sets,  and  the  score  stood  :  5 — 7,  6 — i,  6 — 2.  The 
winner  played  close  up  to  the  net,  and  the 
loser  a  base-line  game.  Hard  volleying  gave 
Stanford  the  victory,  this  being  the  first  year 
in  which  her  representatives  have  won  the  in- 
tercollegiate lawn  tennis  tournament. 

The  tournament  of  the  Academic  Athletic 
League  was  held  on  the  same  day,  and  resulted 
in  the  victory  of  Harry  Weihe,  of  the  Lyceum, 
over  Arthur  Hooper,  of  the  Lowell  High  School, 
the  score  being  6 — 2,  6 — 3. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 
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OUTING  FOR  JUNE. 


ATHLETICS 


METROPOLITAN    BOXING   AND    WRESTLING 

CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

'HE  annual  boxing  and 
wrestling  championship 
contests  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Association  of  the  A. 
A.  U.,  were  decided  at 
the  Lenox  Athletic  Club. 
April  8th.  The  entries 
were  so  large  that  the 
preliminary  rounds  on 
April  6th  were  not  over 
until  after  midnight,  al- 
though the  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gramme were  good. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  winnings  follows  : 


la^^-poni-"^  class— J.  A.  Cook,  New  West  Side. 
33g-pound  class — George  Kansen,  Pastime. 
115-pound  C-lass— William  Mildner,  New  West  Side. 
145-pound  class— William  Cross.  St.  Bartholomew, 
los-pouni  class— Alfred  Levy,  Union  Settlement. 
158-pound  class — William  Hanrahan,  New  West  Side 
Heavy-weight  class— Joseph  B.  Knite,  Pastime. 

WRESTLING. 

105-pound  class — William  Nelson,  St.  George. 
115-pound  class— J.  Renzland,  St.  George  A.  C. 
125-pound  class— J.  Renzland,  St.  George  A.  C. 
135-pound  class— J.  L.  Cruney,  Union  Settlement. 
145-pound  class — Charles  Kullman.  St.  Bartholomew. 
158-pound  class— George  Bechtel,  New  York  A.  C. 

CUTLER    SCHOOL    OPEN   MEETING. 

The  ninth  annual  athletic  meeting  of  the 
Cutler  School  Athletic  Association  was  held  at 
the  Berkeley  Oval,  April  14th.  This  being  the 
first  outdoor  contest  of  the  season  for  the  stu- 
dents of  local  schools,  many  of  the  crack  school- 
boy athletes  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  try  themselves.  The  best  performances  were 
by  R.  W,  Rogers  and  F.  V.  Z.  Lane,  both  of 
Trinity  School,  the  former  putting  the  shot  43ft. 
i>^in.,  and  the  latter  throwing  the  discus  89ft. 
iiin.  Trinity  School  won  the  point  contest 
with  37,  Berkeley  were  2d,  with  25  points,  and 
Cutler  3d,  with  22  points. 

The  summary  follows  : 

One-third  of  a  mile  bicycle  race- Won  by  S.  McClave, 
Trinity;  P.  Strange,  Columbia  Grammar,  2;  D.  Sul- 
livan, Barnard,  3.     Time,  44  2-5S. 

100-yard  dash,  junior — Won  by  W.  Silleck,  Barnard; 
C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Cutler,  2;  C.  Richards,  Columbia  Gram- 
mar, 3.     Time,  11  2-5S. 

440-yard  run— Won  by  B.  R.  White,  Berkeley;  W.  P. 
Lawson,  Montclair  High,  2;  C.  Brown,  Montclair  High, 
3.     Time,  55  1-5S. 

100-yard  dash,  senior— Won  by  T.  L.  Manson,  Cutler; 
G.  P.  Serviss,  Bryant  &  Stratton,  2;  J.  S.  Spraker, 
Berkeley,  3.    Time,  10  4-5S. 

880-yard  run — Won  by  J.  M-  Perry,  King's  School  ; 
R.  MacNaughton,  Montclair  High.  2  •  D.  Du  Bois,  Cut- 
ler, 3. 

Putting  i2-lb.  shot— Won  by  R.  W.  Rogers,  Trinity, 
with  43ft.  ij^in. ;  P.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Trinity,  2  ;  G.  E.  Draper, 
Dwight,  3. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  J.  S.  Praker,  Berke- 
ley, with  20ft.  3Jiin.;  V.  C  odwin,  Trinity,  2  ;  F.  Frank- 
land,  Berkeley,  3. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  G.  M.  Trede,  Trinity;  E.  Per- 
ry, Berkeley,  2;  G.  v;.  Butts,  Jr.,  Cutler,  3.  Time,  5m. 
6  2-5  s. 

One-mile  bicyle  ra  c  -Wen  by  Le  Roy  See,  Berkeley; 
S.  McClave,  Trinity,  2;  O.  juUivan,  Barnard,  3.  Time, 
3m.  29  3-5S. 

Throwing  the  discus — Won   by  F.  V.   Z.  Lane,  Trin- 


ity, with  8gft.  iiin.;  R.  P.  McClave,  Trinity,  2;  R.  W. 
Rogers,  Trinity,  3. 

220-yard  dash,  junior— Won  by  W.  Silleck,  Barnard; 
C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Cutler,  2;  C.  Richards,  Columbia  Gram- 
mar, 3.     Time,  2ss. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  E.  Bell,  Jr.,  Cutler; 
L.  Selvage,  Newark  Academy,  2;  J.  A.  Forney,  Berke- 
ley. 3.    Time,  29  4-ss. 

BOSTON    ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION    ROAD    RACE. 

The  Boston  Athletic  Association  held  their 
annual  Marathon  (25  mile)  road  race  April 
19th.  Owing  to  a  heavy  easterly  gale,  against 
which  the  men  ran,  the  race  was  a  very  severe 
one.  Seventeen  started  and  eleven  finished. 
Lawrence  Brignoli,  of  the  Cambridge  Gymna- 
sium Association  won,  finishing  the  course  in 
2h.  54m.  and  32s. ;  Richard  Grant,  of  Knicker- 
bocker Athletic  Club  and  Harvard,  was  second, 
half  a  mile  behind  the  winner.  These  two  men 
ran  a  grand  race  to  within  six  miles  of  the  fin- 
ish, when  both  were  well  played  out,  the  win- 
ner being  obliged  to  take  a  rest  when  within 
two  miles  of  the  finish. 

PRINCETON    SPRING    HANDICAP. 

The  tenth  annual  spring  handicap  games  of 
Princeton  University  Track  Association  were 
held  on  the  University  field  April  22d. 

The  entries  were  larger  than  usual.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
track  in  very  fine  condition. 

The  principal  event  was  the  excellent  work 
done  by  J.  B.  W.  Tewkesbury,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  ran  the  100-yard  dash  in  los.  flat,  and  in 
the  220  yards  equaled  Wefer's  world's  record 
performance  of  21  1-5S. 

Pennsylvania's  other  representatives  also  did 
good  work.  A.  C.  Kraenzlein  taking  both  hurdle 
events  with  ease. 

The  summaries  follow  : 

100-yard  run — Won  by  J.  W.  B.  Tewksbury,  Pennsyl- 
vania, scratch;  E.  H.  Webb,  Pratt  Institute,  6yds.,  2; 
G.  W.  Knapp,  Johns   Hopkins,  4yds,  3.     Time,  los. 

880-yard  run- Won  by  J.  M.  Perry,  King's  School, 
34yds.;  E.  C.  Batchelder,  Princeton  Prep.,  32yds.,  2; 
G.  E.  Behr,  Poly  Institute,  45yds,  3.    Time,  im.  55  4-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race  —  Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein, 
Pennsylvania,  scratch;  R.  Hutchinson,  Princeton, 
4yds,  2;  A.  P.  Brokaw,  Rutgers,  8yds.,  3.  Time, 
15  2-5S. 

440-yard  run— Won  by  J.  A.  McAneny,  Columbia, 
28yds.;  A.  Hazelburt,  Lawrenceville,  35yds.,  2;  W. 
Reeder,  Haverford,  24yds.,  3.     Time,  49  2-55. 

i-mile  run — Won  by  G.  O.  Chamberlain,  Princeton, 
25yds.;  L.  R.  Palmer,  Princeton,  4syds.,  2;  W.  H, 
Parry,   Pennsylvania,  35yds.,  3.    Time,  4m.  36  3-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race  — Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein, 
Pennsylvania,  scratch;  Thomas  Blake,  i6yds.,  2;  S. 
Barker,  Columbia,  i6yds.,  3.     Time,  24  2-5S. 

220-yard  run  —  Won  by  J.  W.  B.  Tewksbury,  Penn- 
sylvania, scratch;  W.  W.  Hall,  Haverford,  iiyds.,  2; 
G.  V.  Woolridge,    Princeton,  14yds  ,  3.    Time,    21  1-53. 

2-mile  run,  handicap— Won  by  G.  W.  Orton,  unat- 
tached, scratch;  C.  Campbell,  Princeton,  i8oyds.,  2; 
N.  E.  Keehler,  Princeton,  isoyds.,  3.     Time,  lom.    2-5S. 

Invitation  hammer  throw— Won  by  John  Flanagan, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  scratch;  Robert  Garrett,  Johns  Hopkins, 
25ft.,  2;  W.  C.  Riley,  Princeton,  2sft.,  3.  Distance,  148ft. 
ii^in. 

Putting  16-pound  shot— Won  by  R.  F.  Wright,  Prince- 
ton, gft.  44in.;  J.  Dewitt,  Lawrenceville,  8ft.  6in.,  44ft. 
loJiin.,  2;  W.  E.  Vottger,  Princeton,  3ft.  6in.,  3. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  R.  Deming,  Cornell,  i2in.,  nft.; 
A.  Coleman,  Princeton,  i8in.,  10ft.  sin.,  2;  H.  Barnes, 
Mercersberg.  gin.,  3. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap — Won  by  E.  B.  Conk- 
lin,  Haverford,  4%in.,  6ft.  5Kin.;  R.  L.  James,  Law- 
renceville, loin.,  6ft.  4in.,  2;  W.  P.  Remington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, sin.,  3. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  H.  L.  Vonkrug, 
Princeton,  3oin.,  20ft.  7in.;   F.  G.   Pearson,  German- 
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town  Academy,  -join.,  20ft.  2i^in.,  2;  W.  P.  Remington, 
Pennsylvania,  i8in.,3. 

Throwing  16-pound  hammer — Won  by  J.  Dewitt, 
Lawrenceville,  40ft.,  159ft. ;  Robert  Garrett,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 30ft,  148ft.  gin., 2;  W.  C.  Riley,  Princeton,  40ft.,  3. 

YALE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  inter-class  games  of  the  Yale 
Athletic  Association  were  held  on  April  22d. 
The  best  performances  at  the  meet  were  the 
work  of  D.  Boardman,  in  the  220  yards,  which 
he  made  in  21  3-5S.,  and  the  pole-vaulting  of 
R.  G.  Clapp,  who  cleared  iift.  6in.  These 
games  this  year  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
spring  games. 

A  summary  of  the  winners  follows  : 

100-yard  dash — Won  by  F.  A.  Blount,  1900 ;  F.  H. 
Warren,  Jr.,  'og  S.,  2.    Time,  10  i-ss. 

Half-mile  run — Won  by  J.  P.  Adams,  igoo;  W.  D. 
Brennan,  igoo  S.,  2.    Time,  2m.  2  3-55. 

120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  VV.  M.  Fincke,  igoi  S;  F. 
D.  Cheney,  igoo,  2.     Time,  16  3-58. 

Quarter-mile  run — Won  by  T.  R.  Fisher,  Jr.,  'gg  S.; 
C  Dupee,  1901,  2.     Time,  53  3-ss. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  H.  P.  Smith,  igoo  ;  C.  B.  Spit- 
zer,  'gg,  2.     Time,  4m.  38s. 

220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  H.  S.  Mead,  1902;  C.  W. 
Cady,  igoi,  2.     Time,  27  1-5S. 

220-yard  dash — Won  by  D.  Boardman,  igo2 ;  F.  H. 
Warren,  Jr.,  'gg  S.,  2.     Time,  21  3-53. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  R.  G.  Clapp,  'gg  S. ;  second,  tie 
■between  W.  E.  Selin,  P.  G.,  and  B.  Johnson,  igoo. 
Height,  lift.  6in. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  E.  C.  Waller,  'gg  S. ; 
second,  tie  between  H.  B.  Colton,  1901,  and  G.  M.  Smith, 
igoi.     Height.  5ft.  yj^in. 

Shot  put— Won  by  D.  R.  Francis,  igoo  ;  R.  B.  Robert- 
son, igoo,  2.     Distance,  38ft.  6in. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  H.  Chisholm,  igoi;  R. 
G.  Clapp,  'gg  S.,  2.     Distance,  20ft.  Sin. 

HARVARD    SPRING   GAMES. 

The  annual  Harvard  University  track  games 
were  held  on  the  Holrnes  Field,  April  28th.  The 
track  was  in  fine  order,  and  the  weather  con- 
ditions most  favorable  for  good  sport.  Many  of 
the  performances  were  good,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  the  hammer  throwing  of  W.  A. 
Boal,  the  hundred-yard  dash  by  J.  F.  Quinlan, 
and  the  high  hurdles  won  by  F.  B.  Fox. 

A  summary  follows  : 

loo-yard  run — Won  by  J.  F.  Quinlan;  J.  T.  Roche,  Jr., 
2;  E.  J.  Green,  3.    Time,  los. 

440-yard  run,  for  the  Gannett  Wells  Cup,  handicap- 
Won  by  H.  J.  Winslow,  5yds.;  A.  L.  Dean,  5yds.,  2; 
W.  G.  Clerk,  5yds.,  3.     Time,  51  3-5S. 

One  mile  run— Won  by  H.  B.  Clark;  D.  P.  White,  2; 
H.  W.  Foote,  3.     Time,  4m.  38  1-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  F.  B.  Fox  ;  J.  W.  Hal- 
lowell,  2  ;  S.  P.  Goddard,  3.    Time,  15  4-5S. 

880-yard  run — Won  by  S.  H.  Bush  ;  C.  D.  Draper,  2  ; 
W.  A.  Applegate,  3.     Time,  2m.  3s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race— Won  by  J.  Converse  ;  W.  G. 
Morse,  2;  J.  W.  Hallowell,  3.     Time,  25  2-5S. 

220-yard  run — Won  by  J.  F.  Quinlan  ;  E.  J.  Green,  2; 
A.  M.  Butler,  3.     Time,  22  2-58. 

Two-mile  run— Won  by  E.  W.  Mills  ;  O.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, 2  ;  M.  T.  Nichols,  3.    Time,  lom.  32  2-5S. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— Won  by  S.  G.  Ellis,  40ft.  lin.; 
H.  J.  Brown,  3gft.  4  i-2in.,  2;  R.  C.  Heath,  37ft.  g  i-2in.,  3. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  A.  N.  Rice,  5ft.  11  i-4in.; 
W.  G.  Morse  (by  toss),  5ft.  g  3-4in.,  2;  S.  G.  Ellis,  5ft., 
9  .3-4in.,  3. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  C.  D.  Daly,  22ft.  3in. ; 
J.T.Harrington,  21ft.  6in.,  2;  C.S  Edgell,  21ft.  4  i-2in.,3. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— Won  by  W.  A.  Boal,  138ft. 
6  i-2in.;  B.  H.  Clark,  127ft..  2;  S.  G.  Ellis,  113ft.  8in.,  3. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  C.  L.  Barnes,  loft.  3in.;  C.  N. 
Prouty,  Jr.,  loft.  (by  toss),  2;  W.  C.  Burden,  loft.,  3. 

Pennsylvania's  relay  races. 

The  fifth  annual  relay  carnival  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Franklin 
Field,  April  29th.  The  three  Intercollegiate 
championship   relay  races  were  all   carried  off 


by  Yale  teams,  each  team  being  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  finishing  in  first-rate  style,  The  great 
event  of  the  day,  outside  the  relays,  was  the 
remarkable  performance  of  A.  C.  Kraenzlein 
in  the  broad  jump.  His  jumps  were  23  ft.  4^ 
in.;  23  ft.  \\y%  in.,  and  24  ft.  3^  in.  This  es- 
tablishes a  new  American  amateur  record.  Myer 
Prinstein,  the  previous  holder  of  both  amateur 
and  intercollegiate  records  was  second,  but 
more  than  a  foot  behind  the  winner. 

McCracken  found  a  handicap  of  twenty  feet 
more  than  he  could  overcome,  and  the  hammer 
throwing  went  to  T.  Hare,  with  an  actual 
throw  of  129  ft.  R.  Sheldon  was  in  fine  form, 
and  easily  won  the  shot  putting  contest  with  a 
put  of  44  ft.  7^  in 

The  summaries  follow  : 

vSchool  relay  race— Won  by  Swarthmore  Preparatory 
School;  Haverford  Grammar  School,  2.  Time,  3m. 
50  1-5S. 

College  relay  race— Won  by  Villanova;  Pennsylva- 
nia, o;  Hahnemann,  3.    Time,  3m.  41  3-5S. 

School  relay  race — Won  by  Montclair  High  School  ; 
Mauch  Chunk  High  School,  2.     Time,  3m.  43  2-53. 

College  relay  race — Won  by  Johns  Hopkins;  Univer- 
sity, 2.     Time,  3m.  43s. 

School  relay  race — Won  by  Penn  Charter;  German- 
town  Academy,  2;  Mercersburg  Academy,  3.  Time,  3m. 

45  i-S'^- 

College  relay  race — Won  by  New  York  University; 
Haverford,  2;  Swarthmore,  3.     Time,  3m.  46  1-5S. 

School  relay  race— Won  by  South  Jersey  Institute; 
Central  High  School,  Washington,  2;  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  3.     Time   3m.  42  1-5S. 

Two  mile  championship  relay  race — Won  by  Yale, 
H.  M.  Poynter,  M.  Scudder,  W.'  D.  Brennan  and  J.  P. 
Adams;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  2.   Time,  8m.  los. 

School  relay  race — Won  by  West  Chester  Normal 
School;  Central  Manual  Training  School.  2;  Northeast 
Manual  Training  School,  3.     Time,  3111.  45  i-ss. 

College  relay  race — Won  by  Georgetown  University; 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  2.  Time,  3m.. 
36  4-5S. 

School  relay  race — Won  by  De  Lancey  School;  East- 
burn  Academy,  2;  Hamilton  School,  3.  Time,  3m. 
45  i"5S. 

College  relay  race — Won  by  Columbia;  Cornell,  2; 
Lafayette,  3;  Lehigh,  4.     Time,  3m.  29s. 

School  relay  race — Won  by  West  Jersey  Academy; 
Pingree  School,  2;  Trenton  Model  School,  3.  Time,  3m. 
48  4-5S. 

Four  mile  championship  relay  race — Won  by  Yale, 
J.  P.  Clyde,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  H.  P.  Smith  and  C.  B. 
Spitzer;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  2.  Time,  i8m.  398. 

School  relay  race — Won  by  Cheltenham  Military 
Academy;  Lehigh  Preparatory  School,  2;  Dickinson 
Preparatory  School,  3.    Time,  3m.  47  2-53. 

College  relay  race — Won  by  Dickinson;  Bucknell,  2; 
Franklin,  3.    Time,  3m.  27  2-5S. 

School  relay  race— Won  by  Norristown  High  School; 
Pottsville  High  School,  2;  York  High  School,  3.  Time, 
3m.  46  1-5. 

One  mile  preparatory  and  high  school  championship 
— Won  by  Hill  School;  Soiith  Jersey  Institute,  2;  Berke- 
ley  School.  3.     Time,  3m.  35  3-58. 

School  relay  race — Won  by  Drexel  Institute;  Pen- 
nington Seminar}^,  2;  York  Collegiate  Institute,  3. 
Time,  3m.  48  2-58. 

One  mile  championship  relay  race — Won  by  Yale, 
C.  J.  Gleason,  C.  F.  Luce,  T.  R.  Fisher  and  D.  Board- 
man;  University  Pennsylvania,  2;  Chicago,  3.  Time, 
3m.  24  4-5S. 

100-yard  dash,  handicap— Won  by  T.  McClain.  U.  of 
P.,  scratch;  W.  Sharp,  U.  of  P.,  2 j^ yds.,  2;  J.  Francis, 
U.  of  P.,  3.     Time.  10  2-53. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  handicap— Won  by  W.  Hutch- 
inson, Princeton,  7  yds. ;  W.  Remington,  U.  of  P.,  8yds., 
2;  J.  Mallory,  U.  of  P.,  15yds.,  3.     Time,  16  2-5S. 

120-yard  dash,  special — Won  by  J.  W.  B.  Tewksbury, 
U.  of  P.;  J.  E.  Mulligan,  Georgetown,  2;  F.  H.  Warren, 
Yale,  3.     Time,  12s. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot,  special — Won  by  Richard  Shel- 
don, N.  Y.  A.  C,  44ft.  7'/^ in.;  J.  C.  McCracken,  U.  of  P., 
41ft.  4J4in.,  2;  G.  Garland,  U.  of  P.,  38ft.  3i^in.,  3. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  W.  Carroll,  Princeton, 
6ft.  i.in.;  I.  K.  Baxter,  U.  of  P.,  6ft.  i^in.,  2;  C.  B.  Conk- 
lin,  Haverford  College,  5ft.  }^in.,  3. 

220-yard  handicap,  special— Won  by  F.  H.  Warren, 
Yale,  2yds.;  S.  Sharp, U.  of  P.,  4yds.,  2;  G.Drumheller, 
U.  of  P.,  syds.,  3.    Time,  22  3-5S. 
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Running  broad  jump — Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  U. 
of  P.,  24ft.  3>^in. ;  Myer  Prinstein,  Syracuse  University, 
23ft.  2^ in.,  2. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— Won  by  T.  Hare,  U.  of  P., 
20ft.,  with  an  actual  throw  of  129ft;  J.  C.  McCracken, 
scratch,  143ft.  loin.,  2. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  W.  Colkett,  U.  of  P.,  scratch, 
loft.  gin.;  C.  Preston,  U.  of  P.,  and  C.  Beir,  U.  of  P., 
tied  for  second  at  loft.  6in. 

CORNELL   HANDICAP    GAMES. 

The  Cornell  University  annual  open  handi- 
cap athletic  meeting  was  held  at  Ithaca,  May 
6th.  The  best  performances  were  the  shot-put, 
the  quarter-mile  run  and  the  pole  vault,  in 
which  new  Cornell  records  were  made.  L.  De- 
colesta,  of  Rochester  University,  did  good  work 
in  the  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
yard  dashes,  and  R.  P.  Ostrander,  of  Hamilton 
College,  won  the  mile  in  good  style  from  scratch. 

A  summary  follows  : 

loo-yard  dash — Won  by  L.  Decolesta,  University  of 
Rochester,  2yds  ;  W.  C.  Baker,  scratch,  2;  CD.  Young, 
scratch,  3.    Time,  10  i-ss. 

Half-mile  run — Won  by  R.  P.  Ostrander,  Hamilton 
College,  scratch ;  H.  H.  Bassett,  8yds.,  2.  Time,  im. 
59  3-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  R.  H.  Ripley,  scratch; 
C.  W.  Wilson,  2yds.,  2  ;  D.  C.  Alexander,  3yds.,  3. 
Time,  16  1-5S. 

One-mile  relay  race — Buffalo  High  School  and  Syra- 
(  use  High  School— Won  by  Buffalo;  C.  Farthing,  S. 
Burns,  C.  Rossa  and  E.  Galvin.  The  Syracuse  runners 
■were  E.  Weir,  F.  J.  Saunders,  F.  Hunt  and  E.  Brady, 
Time,  310.  43  3-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  C.  G.  Hannock,  2yds. ; 
H.  H.  Lyon,  4yds.,  2  ;  H.  E.  Clark,  scratch,  3.  Time, 
27S. 

440-yard  run — Won  by  H.  E.  Hastings,  scratch ;  C. 
Grant,  Watkins  High  School,  gyds.,  2.  Time,  50  4-ss. 
Old  record,  51  2-5S. 

220-yard  dash — Won  by  L.  Decolesta,  University  of 
Rochester,  3yds. ;  H.  E.  Hastings,  scratch,  2  ;  E.  R. 
Alexander,  scratch,  3.    Time,  22  3-5S. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  R.  P.  Ostrander,  Hamilton 
College,  scratch;  D.  S.  Bellinger,  25yds.,  2;  A.  O.  Berry, 
scratch,  3.     Time,  4m.  44s. 

Two-mile  run — Won  by  C.  C.  Torrence,  50yds.;  A.  J. 
Sweet,  scratch,  2  ;  J.  Richardson,  75yds.,  3.  Time,  lom. 
26  4-5S. 

Half-mile  relay  race — Cornell  freshmen  and  Ithaca 
High  School — Won  by  the  freshmen;  C.  Taussig,  C.  D. 
Young,  M.  W.  Offut  and  C.  Hannock;  the  Ithaca  High 
School  men  were  S.  Cornell,  C.  Niver,  F.  Couch  and 
C.  F.  Johnson.     Time,  im.  38s. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot — Won  by  A.  B.  Lueder,  scratch  ; 
J.  G.  Utz,  6ft.,  2;  J.  J.  Cavaguaro,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  6ft.,  3.  Distance,  38ft.  8>^'in.  Old  record, 
37ft.  4^in. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  R.  H.  Hazen,  6in.;  R.  Deming, 
scratch,  2;  E.  A.  Kinsey,  scratch,  3.    Height,  nft.  2in. 

High  jump — Won  by  C.  N.  Perrine,  University  of 
Rochester,  3in.;  E.  W.  Earle,  4in.,  2;  A.  D.  Warner, 
scratch,  and  J.  Buschon,  lin.,  tied  for  third  place. 
Actual  distance,  5ft.  4^in. 

Throwing  the  hammer — Won  by  L.  W.  Boynton, 
12ft.;  E.  D.  Parker.  7ft.,  2;  A.  B.  Lueder,  scratch,  3. 
Distance.  120ft,  sin. 

Broad  jump  —Won  by  J.  L.  Bates,  University  School, 
2iin.;  L.  M.  Northrup,  2iin.,  2;  C.  D.  Young,  2ft.,  3. 
Distance,  19ft.  loin. 

Princeton's  interscholastic  meet. 

The  third  annual  interscholastic  games,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Princeton  University 
Track  Athletic  Association,  were  held  at  Os- 
born  Field  May  6th,  For  the  second  year  in 
succession  the  athletes  of  Berkeley  School  won 
the  championship  banner,  scoring  17^  points; 
Lawrenceville  was  second,  14  points,  and  Kings 
third,  12  points.  There  were  over  three  hun- 
dred entries,  among  which  were  the  representa- 
tives of  twenty-eight  of  the  large  preparatory 
schools.  The  most  noteworthy  performances 
were  by  W.  W.  Coe,  of  Frey  School,  Boston, 
who  won  the   twelve-pound  shot-putting  con- 


test, the  high  jumping  of  J.  S.  Spraker,  of 
Berkeley,  New  York,  and  the  consistent  per- 
formances of  J.  M.  Perry,  who  worked  hard  for 
Kings  School,  winning  the  half  mile  and  mile 
and  taking  second  place  in  the  two  miles. 
The  summary  follows  : 

100-yard  dash — Won  by  Walter  Smith,  Norristown 
High  School;  G.  W.  Adams,  Roman  Catholic  High 
School,  2;  T.  L.  Manson,  Cutler  School,  3.    Time,  103-53. 

220-yard  dash — Won  by  Walter  Smith;  Manson,  2;  D. 
Armond,  Penn.  Charter,  3.    Time,  23  i-ss. 

ijo-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  J.  A.  Forney,  Berke- 
ley Sf'.hool;  D.  Hirby,  Trinity  School,  2;  A.  Wagge- 
man,  Lawrenceville  School,  3.    Time,  16  3-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  J.  B.  Thomas,  Blake 
School;  J.  Davies,  Lawrenceville  School,  2;  E.  Bell, 
Cutler  School,  3.     Time,  26s. 

440-yard  run— Won  by  H.  H.  Lord,  Hill  School;  R.  J. 
Earley,  Cheltenham  School,  2;  E.  R.  White,  Berkeley 
School,  3.    Time,  52  1-5S. 

880-yard  run — Won  by  J.  M.  Perry,  Kings  School;  L. 
M.  Adsit,  Hill  School,  2;  J.  A.  Standen,  Central  Man- 
ual Training  School,  3.    Time,  2m. 

One  mile  run — Won  by  J.  M.  Perry;  C.  A.  Lindley, 
Hill  School,  2;  G.  M.  Trede,  Trinity  School,  3.  Time, 
4m.  44  3-5S. 

Two-mile  run — Won  by  J.  K.  Bailie,  Brown  Prepara- 
tory School;  J.  M.  Perry,  2;  E.  D.  Perry,  Berkeley 
School,  3.     Time,  nm.  62-ss. 

Throwing  the  discus — Won  by  T.  Flanagan,  Mercers- 
burg  Academy,  102ft.  6in.;  G.  De  Witt,  Lawrenceville, 
2;  V^."^.  Coe,  Frey  School,  3. 

Throwing  12-pound  hammer — Won  by  G.  De  Witt, 
Lawrenceville,  150ft.  gin. ;  T.  Flanagan,  Mercersburg 
Academy,  2;  C.  Runyon,  Lawrenceville,  3. 

Putting  12-pound  shot — Won  by  W.  W.  Coe,  Frey 
School,  47ft.  4^in.;  R.  W.  Rogers,  Trinity  School,  2;  T. 
Flanagan,  3. 

High  jump— Won  by  J.  S.  Spraker.  Berkeley  School, 
6ft.  2>^in.;  G.  P.  Serviss,  Bryant  and  Stratton  School, 
2;  R.  James,  Lawrenceville  School,  3. 

Broad  jump — Won  by  J.  D.  Spraker,  21ft.  lin.;  J.  S. 
Lee,  Lawrenceville  School,  2;  A.  Kirkbj'^,  Trinity 
School,  3. 

Pole  vault — Tie  at  loft.  sin.  between  F.  B.  Paine, 
Hillman  Academy,  and  L.  Barnes,  Mercersburg  Acad- 
emy, and  tie  for  third  at  loft.  4in.  between  W.  O.  White, 
Hamilton  School,  and  R.  B.  Moore,  Bordentown  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Class  relay  race  for  the  championship  of  the  Univer- 
sity, one  mile — Won  by  the  junior  team,  Gaskill,  Ed- 
wards, Smith  and  Jarvis.  Seniors  were  second  and 
freshmen  third.     Time,  3m.  33s. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  MEET. 

The  annual  spring  games  of  the  Columbia 
University  Athletes  were  held  at  Columbia 
Oval,  Williamsbridge,  May  6th. 

The  games  afforded  an  opportunity  for  M,  W. 
Long,  the  amateur  champion  quarter-miler,  to 
put  in  some  good  work  ;  he  won  the  100  yards 
and  440,  doing  both  distances  in  excellent  time. 
The  half-mile  proved  the  most  interesting  race, 
and  resulted  in  a  very  close  finish  between 
Mosenthal  and  Clark.  The  all  round  work  of 
S.  Barker  was  good. 

The  summaries  follow  : 

100-yard  dash— Won  by  M.  W.  Long;  Steven,  2  ;  John- 
son, 3.    Time,  10  1-5S. 

220-yard  dash — Won  by  Steven;  Johnson,  2;  Delgado, 
3.     Time,  23s. 

440-yard  dash — Won  by  M.  W.  Long;  McAnerney,  2; 
Bateson,  3.    Time,  494-5S. 

880-yard  run— Won  by  Mosenthal;  Clark,  2;  Atkins,  3. 
Time,  2m.  2  1-5S. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  Mosenthal;  Thurston,  2;  Du 
Bois,  3.    Time,  4m.  49  1-5S. 

Two-mile  run — Won   by  Thurston;    Goff,  2.    Time, 

12m.  lOS. 

120-yard  hurdle — Won  by  Stephen;  S.  Barker,  2;  Vom 
Baur,  3.    Time,  17s. 

220-yard  hurdle — Won  by  Barker;  Powers,  2;  Bate- 
son, 3.    Time,  27s. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  S.  Barker,  5ft.  7in.; 
Grace,  2;  JB.  M.  L.  Ernst,  3. 

Running  broad  jump — Won  by  S.  Barker,  igft.  2in.; 
Grace,  2;  Vom  Baur,  3. 

Putting  i6lb.  shot — Won  by  Stewart,  35ft.;  Bruce,  2; 
Duden,  3. 
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Throwing:  i6-lb.  hammer — Won  by  Welles,  105ft.  4111.; 
Bruce,  2;  Stewart,  3. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  Eastmond,  loft.;  C.  B.  Smith,  2; 
Boehm,  3. 

1,000-yard  handicap— Won  by  Atkins,  scratch;  Shev- 
erin,  50yds.,  2;  Bateson,  25yds.,  3.    Time,  2m.  34  2-5S. 

Class  scores— igoi,  88  points;  1899,25  points;  1902,  25 
points;  igoo,  4  points. 

Vigilant. 


produced  surprises,  it  was  fully  expected  that 
the  University  of  California  team  would  win, 
and  it  did,  by  the  score  of  74  points  to  43.  First 
places  counted  5  points,  seconds  3,  and  thirds  i. 
Stanford  University  took  four  first  places,  and 
the  University  of  California  nine.  The  results 
were  as  follows  : 


JNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA   VS.    STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday, 
April  22d,  on  the  University  of  California 
Campus,  at  Berkeley.  The  one-hundred  yard 
dash  and  the  half-mile  run  produced  the  most 
exciting  finishes,  and  good  time  was  made  in 
the  one-mile  run.     Though  one  or  two  events 


loo-yard  dash — Stewart,  Stanford,  i;  Simonds,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  2;  Woolsey,  U.  of  C,  3.  Time, 
10  2-5S. 

220-yard  dash— Simonds,  U.  of  C,  i;  Prall,  Stanford, 
2;  Stewart,  Stanford,  3.     Time,  23  4-5S. 

440-yard  dash— Squires,  U.  of  C,  i;  Hinz,  U.  of  C,  3; 
Birtch,  Stanford,  3.     Time,  54s. 

Half-mile  run- Williams,  Stanford,  i;  Smith,  Stan- 
ford, a;  Chadbourne,  Stanford,  3.     Time,  2m.  5s. 

One-mile  run — Smith,  Stanford,  i;  Williams,  Stan- 
ford, 2;  Powell,  U.  of  C,  3.    Time,  4m.  39  4-5S. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


NATIONAL   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

THE  National  Championships  for  fencing, 
dueling-swords  and  sabres,  were  de- 
cided in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association,  April  14th  and  15th. 
The  judges  were  M.  W.  Scott  O'Con- 
nor, Fencers'  Club,  New  York  ;  J.  P.  Parker, 
B.  A.  A.,  and  William  Wirt  Patrick,  N.  Y.  A.  C. 

The  fencing  championship  was  decided  on 
the  first  evening,  the  contestants  being  Ather- 
ton  Brownell,  B.  A.  A.;  Manuel  De  Diaz,  B.  A. 
A.  and  Harvard  ;  W.  J.  Feldkamp,  New  York 
Athletic  Club  ;  Melville  Green,  Harvard  ; 
George  D.  Kavanagh,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  Charles 
Tathan,  Fencers'  Club,  New  York ;  A.  G. 
Thacher,  Harvard. 

G.  D.  Kavanagh  fenced  in  beautiful  style, 
and  easily  placed  the  championship  for  the  third 
time  to  his  credit.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  meet  was  the  match  between 
A.  Brownell  and  C.  Tathan  for  second  honors. 
Tathan  won,  leaving  Brownell  third. 

The  second  evening  the  dueling-sword  and 
sabre  contests  were  held.  The  contestants  at 
dueling-swords  were :  Atherton  Brownell,  B. 
A.  A.;  Manuel  De  Diaz,  B.  A.  A.  and  Harvard; 
W.  J.  Feldkamp,  New  York  Turnverein  ; 
George  D.  Kavanagh,  N.  Y.  A.  C;  J.  P.  Park- 
er, B.  A.  A.;  Charles  Tathan,  Fencers'  Club, 
New  York. 

The  bouts  were  awarded  on  touches  of  three 
to  a  bout. 

The  results  were  as  follows  ;  Champion  Man- 
uel De  Diaz,  10  points  ;  second,  G.  D.  Kava- 
nagh, 9  ;  third,  W.  J    Feldkamp,  7. 

Five  men  were  entered  for  the  sabre  contest, 
as  follows  :  W.  J.  Feldkamp,  G.  D.  Kavanagh, 
Mr.  Pope,  New  York  A.  C.;  Mr.  Slazenger, 
New  York  A.  C,  and  Mr.  Strout,  Boston  A.  A. 

The  work  of  Kavanagh  was  somewhat  sur- 
prising ;  it  was  particularly  quiet  and  free  from 
slashing.  He  fenced  whenever  he  got  the 
chance,  parried  beautifully  and  lunged  straight 
and  rapidly.  He  won  undoubtedly  on  his  su- 
perior judgment  as  an  expert  fencer. 

The  results  were :  Champion  G.  D.  Kava- 
nagh, 21  points  ;  second,  Mr.  Slazenger,  20  ; 
third,  Mr.  Pope,  19. 

TEAM    FENCING    CHAMPIONSHIP,    A.    F.    L. 

The  annual  team  fencing  championship  com- 
petition of  the   Amateur   Fencers'    League  of 


America  was  held  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  April  20th. 

The  event  was  open  to  teams  of  three.  The 
Fencers'  Club,  Harvard  University,  and  the 
New  York  A.  C.  were  represented. 

The  contest  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Fencers' 
Club  team,  who  scored  6,  the  New  York  A.  C. 
team  being  second,  with  a  score  of  3. 

CORNELL — NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Cornell  University  fencing  team  visited 
Annapolis  on  April  22d,  and  were  defeated  by 
the  team  of  the  Naval  Academy  by  a  score  of  8 
points  to  I.  The  contestants  were  :  C.  Brust- 
lein,  captain  ;  A.  E.  Weiland  and  A.  S.  Krebs 
for  Cornel]  ;  C.  R.  Train,  captain  ;  J.  C.  Kress 
and  H.  Tamura  for  Naval  Academy. 

NEW   ENGLAND    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  contests  for  the  New  England  fencing 
championships  were  held  at  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association  April  29th.  .The  first  championship 
decided  was  foils,  M.  Green  winning  with  5 
straight  bouts  ;  A.  Brownell  and  J.  P.  Parker 
tied  for  second  place. 

The  dueling-sword  contest  was  won  by  A. 
Brownell  with  a  score  of  7  points;  J.  P.  Parker, 
second,  with  5  points  ;  M.  Green,  third,  4  points. 

The  sabre  championship  was  won  by  J.  P. 
Parker,  with  a  total  of  10  points  ;  A.  Brownell 
was  second,  with  7  ;  Mr.  Strout,  third,  with  4. 

INTER-UNIVERSITY    FENCING. 

The  first  fencing  contest  between  teams  rep- 
resenting the  Universities  of  Cornell  and  Syra- 
cuse was  held  at  Syracuse  April  29th,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  win  for  the  representatives  of  Cor- 
nell, by  a  score  of  619  points  to  596. 

YALE   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  college  championship  contest  was  held 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Yale  May  4th.  Seven 
men  were  entered.  H.  D.  Stowe  won  the 
tournament,  H.  W.  King  was  second,  H.  S. 
Maul  and  C.  H.  Tyler  tied  for  third  place. 

CORNELL — SYRACUSE. 

The  return  match  between  the  teams  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Cornell  was  held  at  Ithaca  May  6th, 
and  resulted  in  a  win  for  Syracuse  by  a  very 
narrow  margin.  The  scores  were  :  Syracuse, 
689  points  ;  Cornell,  688  points. 

Vigilant. 
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CYCLIS    TOURWQ. 


CONTINUING  a  custom  followed  for  sev- 
eral years  in  this  department  of  the 
magazine,  with  acknowledged  pleasure 
to  The  Prowler,  and  profit,  as  he  is 
abundantly  assured,  to  large  numbers 
of  personally  interested  readers.  Outing  gives 
in  this  issue  details,  accompanied  by  specially 
prepared  maps,  of  three  new  cycle  touring 
routes  :  (i)  Chicago,  111.,  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  via 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  (2)  New  York  City  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  via  Staten  Island,  or  the  sea- 
shore route;  and  (3)  Hudson  River  points  to  the 
Berkshire  Hills.  The  first-named  opens  up  to 
the  tourist  a  pleasant,  though  at  times  a  diffi- 
cult way,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  cities  and 
towns  on  or  near  the  Ohio  River  east  of  the 
Indiana  State  line,  and  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant link  between  the  Northwest,  and  Ken- 
tucky, Western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
east  and  south  thereof  ;  the  second  may  afford 
a  pleasant  alternative  to  the  usual  New  York- 
Philadelphia  route,  leading  at  once  into  New 
Jersey  and  lying  almost  entirely  in  that  State  ; 
while  the  third  will  enable  a  cyclist,  without 
further  instruction  or  other  means  of  reference, 
to  reach  Northern  and  Western  Massachusetts 
and  Northwestern  Connecticut,  starting  from, 
or  leading  to  or  through  any  point  between 
Lake  George  and  Manhattan.  In  detailing 
these  routes,  no  mere  descriptions  are  at- 
tempted ;  the  aim  is  to  compact  all  information 
and  make  necessary  directions  brief  and  con- 
cise ;  to  guide,  not  to  confuse — in  a  word,  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  cyclists  making  any  of  the 
trips  outlined,  such  ready  knowledge  as  shall 
enable  them  to  cover  the  same  with  a  minimum 
of  inconvenience. 

ROUTE    NO.    1. 
LAKE   MICHIGAN    TO    THE   OHIO. 

Chicago  is  the  converging  point  for  more 
cycle  routes  than  any  other  city  on  the  American 
continent,  because  of  particularly  favorable  cen- 


tral location  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  to- 
pography of  the  country  within  a  radius  of  aboUt 
300  miles  therefrom  serves  to  direct  the  vaster 
proportion  of  through  travel  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  into  or  past  her  gates.  Long  jour- 
neys by  wheel  in  the  regions  tributary  to  Lake 
Michigan  are  even  more  arbitrarily  bound  than 
is  travel  by  rail  to  skirt  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  the  southern  shore  of  that  lake,  in 
order  to  secure  free  and  fair  passage  to  multi- 
tudes of  objective  points.  Tourists  coming 
from  Wisconsin,  northern  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
the  farther  Northwest,  bound  for  the  South- 
east, and  those  from  Michigan,  northern  In- 
diana, the  Province  of  Ontario,  northern  Ohio 
and  beyond,  bound  for  the  West  and  North- 
west, keep  away  from  the  inland  metropolis 
only  by  taking  steamer  across  the  lake,  which 
may  mean  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  a  trip, 
loss  of  time  or  other  inconvenience.  The  same 
tide  is  swelled  by  other  than  geographical  rea- 
sons, drawing  largely  from  central  and  south- 
ern Indiana  and  the  East,  and  from  central 
and  southern  Illinois  and  the  West,  between 
which  two  important  and  adjacent  sections  of 
country  there  is  lamentably  no  satisfactory 
direct  means  of  passage  awheel. 

Even  as  Lake  Michigan  comes  down  from  the 
head  of  Huron  and  the  Upper  Peninsula  to  bar 
the  crossway  before  the  cycle  for  a  State's  length 
below,  so  comes  up  from  the  junction  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  Ohio  an  equally  effective  barrier 
of  impassable  roads,  for  a  State's  length  above, 
to  give  way  hardly  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  waters  of  the  first-named.  The  line  be- 
tween eastern  Illinois  and  western  Indiana 
passes  through  a  section  of  the  poorest  roads 
in  the  United  States.  They  cannot,  like  the 
great  lake,  be  crossed  by  boat,  nor  are  they 
always  conveniently  bridged  by  railroad.  South 
and  west  of  that  portion  of  the  Ohio,  there  are 
no  good  roadways.  The  locomotive  can  go 
where  the  bicycle  cannot  follow.     All  the  sign- 
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boards  seen  by  riders  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Benton  Harbor,  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  might  very  properly  read  "  South  ;" 
those  between  Evansville  and  Benton  Harbor 
"  North."  Thus  completely  is  cycle  touring 
between  the  East  and  West  and  Northwest  in 
bonds  to  the  single  way  leading  to  and  past 
Chicago.  But  if  we  are  painfully  compassed 
by  the  meagreness  of  crossways  at  this  impor- 
tant point  we  are  abundantly  recompensed  im- 
mediately we  have  passed  the  foot  of  the  lake 
and  found  the  best  highway  leading  in  almost 
any  direction.  To  the  westward  are,  among 
others,  the  great  Sheridan  Drive,  the  first  link 
in  any  direct  journey  toward  Wisconsin,  the 
Elgin-Aurora  Century  Course,  and  a  number 
of  other  ways  leading  into  some  portion  of 
northern  Illinois  ;  to  the  eastward, after  leaving 
the  lake,  are.  various  roads  by  which  are  reached 
nearly  all  points  northeast,  east  and  southeast, 
more  especially  those  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Ohio. 

Indiana  is  a  State  all  too  little  known  to  cycle 
tourists  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 
The  hospitality  of  her  people  is  proverbial, 
though  by  no  means  overstated  ;  many  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  towns  and  cities  are  open 
to  visitation,  and  the  rural  aspect  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  altogether  delightful.  The  best 
roads  of  Indiana  lie  in  a  portion  comprising  the 
central  part  of  the  State  and  extending  from 
Columbus,  in  Bartholomew  county,  northward 
to  the  Michigan  line.  To  this  route  pleasure 
tours  to  and  from  Chicago  and  Indianapolis 
bend,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sands  and  marshes 
intercepting  any  more  direct  way.  The  ad- 
ditional distance  between  the  two  cities  is  as 
naught  compared  to  the  vicissitudes  encountered 
in  crossing  four  or  five  counties  surfaced  with 
unstable  materials. 

Leaving  Chicago  for  Indianapolis,  it  is  usual- 
ly preferable  to  take  the  boat  to  Michigan  City, 
Ind. ,  61  miles,  beginning  the  wheeling  trip 
from  that  point,  thus  almost  entirely  avoiding 
the  sandy  roads  alongside  the  lake.  Otherwise 
start  from  the  center  of  the  city,  via  Michigan 
avenue  to  Fifty-fifth  street,  through  South  Park, 
to  Midway,  Jackson  Park,  to  Stony  Island  ave- 
nue, through  Pullman  to  Kensington.  Between 
the  gravel  and  cinders  along  the  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  the  occasional- 
ly-met sidepaths,  fair  progress  is  made  through 
Hammond  and  Porter  to  "Michigan  City.  This 
is  generally  sufficient  for  the  first  day,  save  for 
very  hard  riders  or  record  men.  Plymouth  is 
a  good  objective  point  for  a  midday  stop,  49 
miles  from  Michigan  City,  via  La  Porte, 
Walkerton  and  the  Yellow  River  road  to  La 
Paz,  and  over  sidepaths  and  fairly  good  though 
at  times  sandy  roads.  Fifty-three  miles  farther 
on,  via  Argos  and  Rochester,  is  Logansport, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Wabash  and  Eel 
rivers,  and  one  of  the  finest  small  cities  in  the 
State.  Two  more  than  a  century  of  miles  from 
Michigan  City,  it  is  not  too  much  for  those  ac- 
customed to  century  runs,  but  others  should 
stop  off  at  Rochester,  or  before.  The  rest  of 
the  way  to  Indianapolis,  75  miles,  is  nearly  all 
from  good  to  excellent  for  cycling,  over  gravel, 
macadam  and  dirt  roads,  and  no  perplexing 
forks  or  cross-roads  liable  to  confuse  the  rider 
are  encountered.  Naturally  all  roads  in  central 
Indiana  lead  toward  Indianapolis.  This  should 


prove  the  best  day's  outing  of  the  trip,  and 
bring  one  at  night  to  the  Hoosier  capital.  Deer 
Creek,  Wheeling,  Darwin,  Burlington,  Middle 
Fork,  Michigan  Town,  Boylestown.  Kirklin, 
Slabtown,  Rosstown,  Northfield,  Eagle  Village 
and  New  Augusta  are  the  towns  passed  en 
route  in  the  order  named,  at  any  one  of  which 
stop  may  be  made  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
Entrance  into  Indianapolis  is  effected  by  the 
sidepath  which  runs  along  the  'banks  of  the 
canal.  Total  distance  from  Chicago,  238  miles  ; 
from  Michigan  City,  177  miles.  At  least  three 
days  should  be  allowed  for  the  trip. 

From  Indianapolis  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  only 
g8  miles,  and  from  Hamilton  to  Cincinnati,  24 
miles  ;  total  from  Indianapolis,  102  miles.  The 
villages  passed  en  route  are  the  following  :  New 
Palestine,  14  miles  ;  Fountaintown,  25  miles  ; 
Morristown,  30  miles  ;  Arlington,  37  miles  ; 
Rushville,  42  miles  ;  Andersonville,  54  miles  ; 
Metamora,  62  miles  ;  Brookville,  70  miles  ; 
Whitcomb,  75.5  miles;  Peoria,  82.5  miles; 
Riley,  0.,86  miles  ;  Millsville,  93 miles  ;  Hamil- 
ton, 98  miles  ;  Cincinnati,  102  miles.  Whether 
the  distance  between  Indianapolis  and  Cincin- 
nati is  covered  in  one  day  or  two,  the  main 
break  in  the  journey  should  be  made  at  or  near 
Andersonville. 

ROUTE  NO.  2.     {See  Map  page  J22.) 

NEW    YORK    CITY    TO    PHILADELPHIA 
VIA    STATEN    ISLAND. 

The  route  via  Staten  Island  not  only  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  shortest  between  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia,  but  under  the  best  con- 
ditions it  is  also  the  pleasantest  and  most 
varied.  It  strikes  boldly  across  the  island  to 
Perth  Amboy,  thence  almost  direct  to  the 
Quaker  City  via  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton, 
thus  entirely  avoiding  the  hard  and  unprofit- 
able ride  through  the  Jersey  meadows,  and  the 
extra  distance  entailed  by  the  detour  hy  New- 
ark and  Elizabeth.  This  route  deserves  more 
than  ordinary  attention  from  cyclists,  inasmuch 
as  the  ride  from  St.  George  to  Perth  Amboy  is 
also  the  first  relay  in  any  cycle  trip  from  the 
Metropolitan  District  to  the  seacoast  resorts  of 
New  Jersey. 

Leaving  the  Battery,  New  York  City,  take 
ferry  to  St.  George,  Staten  Island  {fare  5 
cents);  follow  the  shore  road  until  near  Clifton 
Station,  where  turn  to  the  right  and  reach  New 
Dorp  (6  miles)  via  Garretson's  and  Grant  City. 
Continue  on  the  Richmond  road  until  it  is  en- 
tered by  the  Amboy  road,  which  take  and  fol- 
low to  Tottenville  (16  miles),  through  Elting- 
ville,  Annadale,  Prince's  Bay  and  Pleasant 
Plains.  The  roads  across  the  island  have 
usually  been  fine  in  good  weather.  From 
Tottenville,  ferry  is  again  taken  to  Perth  Am- 
boy (fare  5  cents).  From  the  ferry  take  the 
straight  road  through  the  town,  bear  diago- 
nally one  block,  and  proceed  direct  via  the  Me- 
tuchen  road  to  New  Brunswick  (26  miles). 
Cross  bridge  straight  out  Albany  street,  bear  to 
the  left  direct  to  Franklin  Park,  direct  down 
hill  to  Kingston  (39  miles).  Cross  bridge,  turn 
left  direct  to  Princeton  (41  3-4  miles),  over  clay 
and  shale  roads,  fair  to  good.  After  passing 
Princeton  University,  take,  right  fork  of  road 
direct  to  Lawrenceville,  direct  to  old  Trenton 
pike.       Turn  right  direct  to  Warren   street. 
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Trenton  (54  miles),  continue  on  Warren  street 
to  bridge,  when  cross  to  Morrisville.  Bear  to 
the  left  to  Bristol  pike,  then  turn  right  direct 
to  TuUytown,  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  sidepath  riding 
possible  much  of  the  way.  Turn  right  at  hotel, 
and  at  cemetery  take  left  fork  direct  to  Frank- 
fort-on-pike  (78  miles)  via  Bridgewater  and 
Holmesburg  to  Philadelphia  (87  miles)  via 
Kingston  avenue  to  Lehigh  avenue,  to  Broad 
street  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station. 

ROUTE  NO.   3.     {See  Map  page  J2J.) 

HUDSON  RIVER  POINTS  TO  THE  BERKSHIRES. 

More  readily  accessible  from  the  eastern  and 
southern  sections  of  New  York  State  and  from 
Long  Island  Sound  and  Connecticut  River  cities 
than  the  White  Mountains  or  the  Adirondacks, 
and  yet  possessing  an  attractiveness  for  cycle 
tourists  unsurpassed  if  not  unequaled,  are  the 
Berkshire  Hills  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
roads  through  the  greater  part  of  this  whole 
region  are  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  hill- 
country  in  the  United  States;  and  these,  wind- 
ing among  mountains — in  fact  or  in  miniature — 
through  vales,  past  lakes  and  along  rivers, 
each  set  as  though  to  bring  out  its  own  special 
picturesqueness  and  beauty,  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  enjoyment  awheel  of  which  those  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  recreations  in  this  sensible 
and  practical  manner  are  not  oblivious.  The 
ease  with  which  the  Berkshires  may  be  reached 
by  rail  from  all  sides,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  return  can  be  effected,  have  made  them 
especial  favorites  for  very  short  tours,  it  being 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  gentlemen  to  leave 
their  homes  or  offices  in  Manhattan,  Bos- 
ton or  intermediate  cities,  after  the  close  of 
business  hours,  take  train  to  Great  Barrington, 
Lenox,  Stock  bridge,  Pittsfield  or  Williamstown, 
arriving  early  the  next  morning,  spend  the  day 
cycling  amid  the  calm  ruggedness  of  nature, 
and  return  the  same  night,  after  an  absence 
of  practically  a  single  day.  True,  so  flying  a 
trip  only  sniffs  the  ozone  and  glances  at  a  few 
of  the  scenes  which  the  Berkshires  hold,  but 
such  brief  outings  are  in  this  busy  age  not  un- 
commonly the  only  respites  allowed  the  over- 
worked business  man,  and  they  are  surely  bet- 
ter than  none  at  all. 

To  those  who  take  train  to  the  Berkshires, 
the  many  splendid  routes  leading  thereto  have 
little  or  no  interest  ;  but  to  those  having  the 
time  and  inclination  to  proceed  thither  awheel, 
the  better  to  prepare  for  best  refreshment 
among  the  hills,  they  are  of  first  importance. 
*»The  ways  of  entering  western  Massachusetts 
ai^e  surprisingly  many.  Suffice  to  say  that  the 
roavis  paralleling  either  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
from'  Boston  to  North  Adams  and  Williams- 
townl  or  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  from 
Bostoii  to  Pittsfield,  will  take  one  there,  as  will 
also  a  following  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
northw.ard  until  a  turn  westward  is  niade  at 
Springfield  or  above.  A  pilgrimage  northward 
through  western  Connecticut  may  be  planned 
to  end  ill  Berkshire.  A  tour  northward  along 
the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
RailroaJ  has  but  to  bend  slightly  to  the  east 
at  Chatham  or  below  to  find  the  same  end. 
Approat-h  from  Troy  or  Albany  is  not  far  or 
difficult.  Yet  an  ideal  means  of  reaching  these 
hills  frojn  any  point  on  the  Hudson  River — and 
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trips  from  the  north,  south  or  west  may  be  so 
planned  as  to  coincide — is  to  follow  that  noble 
river  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  old 
city  of  Hudson,  118  miles  from  Manhattan  and 
35  from  Albany,  and  from  thence  to  proceed 
east.  Details  of  the  route  along  the  entire  east 
side  of  the  Hudson  River  were  given  in  Outing 
for  June,  1896. 

The  69.5  miles  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  to  Will- 
iamstown,  Mass. ,  via  Lenox  and  Pittsfield,  does 
not  divide  easily  into  two  runs  of  nearly  equal 
length,  but  the  cyclist  may  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably overcome  this,  if  the  weather  be  favorable 
and  he  so  desires,  by  leaving  Hudson  in  the 
early  morning  and  expecting  to  reach  Lenox, 
41.5  miles,  by  noon,  spending  the  entire  after- 
noon in  completing  the  remaining  28  iniles.  It 
will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  Williams- 
town  is  selected  for  a  terminus  because  of  its 
situation  near  Mount  Greylock  and  North 
Adams,  at  the  extreme  north,  giving  a  through 
route,  which  the  reader  may  take  as  a  guide 
and  then  vary  as  he  will.  The  necessary  de- 
tails of  the  trip  are  singularly  few  and  easy  to 
follow.  Leaving  Hudson  by  Warren  street, 
follow  the  trolley  line  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
tracks,  turn  left  around  the  park  to  the  left 
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fork  of  Greene  street,  to  Columbia  turnpike 
(which  is  followed  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
line),  to  Claverack,  4miles  ;  HoUowville,  7  miles; 
Martindale,  10  miles  ;  Craryville,  14  miles  ;  Hills- 
dale, 17  miles  ;  via  South  Egremont  to  Great 
Barrington,  27.5  miles;  Glendale,  34.5  miles; 
Curtisville,  38.5  miles  ;  Lenox,  41.5  miles  ;  Pitts- 
field,  47.5  miles;  Lanesboro,  53.5  miles;  New 
Ashford,  61.5  miles  ;  South  Williamstown,  65.5 
miles;  Williamstown,  69.5  miles.  Stockbridge 
is  reached  by  taking  the  turn  to  the  right  after 
leaving  Curtisville,  instead  of  following,  by  the 
left  turn,  to  Lenox. 

NOTES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

The  National  Cycling  Association  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 
The  incorporators  named  are  Charles  Bloe- 
mecke,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Nathan  Salsbury  and 
Frederick  B.  House,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  John 
D.  Lasley,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Amos 
Batchelder,  New  York  City. 

The  motor  carriage  is  becoming  an  almost 
indispensable  accessory  of  cycle  racing  in 
France,  and  the  most  prominent  road  races  are 
now  run  in  two  sections,  one  for  ordinary  bicy- 
cles and  another  for  automobile  machines. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  great  bicycle 
path,  6  feet  wide  and  37  miles  long,  between 
Baltimore,  Md.  and  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will 
pass  through  Bladensburg,  Hyattsville,  Belts- 
ville,  Contee,  Laurel,  Waterloo,  Elk  Ridge  and 
Druid  Hill  Park  ;  and  is  expected  to  cost  be- 
tween $18,000  and  $20,000,  all  of  which  is  to  be 
raisedjby  the  efforts  of  wheelmen,  unless  future 
legislation  shall  lend  it  public  aid. 

Chairman  Gerlach,  of  the  L.  A.  W.  Racing 
Board,  has  appointed  the  following  official 
handicappers  :  Charles  H.  Norwood,  Paterson, 
for  New  Jersey  ;  A.  G.  Powell,  Philadelphia, 
for  Pennsylvania  ;  T.  F.  Myler,  Pittsburgh, 
associate  for  Pennsylvania  ;  A.  D.  Smith,  St. 
Paul,  for  Minnesota  ;  George  L.  McCarthy, 
Manhattan,  for  New  York  State  ;  J.  F.  OUinger, 
Salina,  for  Kansas  ;  J.  C.  Kerrison,  Boston,  for 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Over  fifty  motor  vehicles  took  part  in  the 
annual  road  race  from  Paris  to  Roubaix, France, 
run  early  in  May. 

The  German  Wheelmen's  League  has  re- 
nounced control  of  professional  racing  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  will  concern  itself  here- 
after only  with  amateur  competition. 

A  sidepath  measure,  very  similar  to  the  Ells- 
worth law  in  New  York  State,  has  been  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  governor, 

Easter  Sunday,  1899,  marked  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  public  service  of  electric  vehicles  in 
Paris.  Other  motive  powers  have  been  in  use 
for  a  long  time,  but  electricity  has  been  slowly 
adopted  by  French  makers. 

Through  the  signing  of  the  Collins  bill  by 
Governor  Roosevelt,  all  contests  of  human 
speed  and  endurance,  whether  afoot  or  awheel, 
are  limited  to  twelve  hours  going  per  day. 
This  measure  had  the  support  of  the  best  sen- 
timent among  cyclists. 

Rigal,  the  French  motocyclist,  has  estab- 
lished an  Italian  motor  cycle  record  of  31  miles, 
72  yards,  in  the  hour,  made  recently  at  Milan. 

The  Prowler. 
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ZOTYPEisthename 
given  by  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Thomas 
Manly,  of  London, 
to  a  novel  and  very 
important  modification  of 
carbon,  or  more  correctly, 
pigment  printing,  a  modifi- 
cation in  vphich  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  that  best 
of  all  printing  methods 
are  altogether  overcome, 
or  do  not  exist.  Those 
were  principally  the  re- 
versal of  the  image, 
necessitating  a  second 
transfer  ;  the  limitation 
of  the  selection  of  colors 
to  such  as  were  not  af- 
fected or  altered  by  the 
chromic  salt  ;  and  the 
invisibility  of  the  printed  image,  involving  the 
employment  of  an  actinometer  or  other  means 
of  measuring  an  invisible  by  a  visible  result. 
By  the  ozotype  method  the  image  is  in  the  nat- 
ural position,  the  pigmented  tissue  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  chromic  salt,  and 
as  the  image  is  visible  the  printing  can  be 
watched  as  easily  as  on  printing-out  paper. 

Ozotype  prints  were  shown  for  the  first  time 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  October  last,  and  attracted  much 
attention  ;  but  not  till  its  meeting  on  March 
28th  was  anything  known  of  the  method  by 
which  they  were  produced.  At  that  meeting 
Mr.  Manly  g:ave  a  description  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  its  theory  and  a  demonstration  of 
its  practice,  producing  with  the  greatest  ease 
many  beautiful  prints  in  various  colors,  and  he 
indicated  a  formula  sufficient  to  give  the  ex- 
perimentalist a  start. 

The  paper  may  be  the  "single  transfer" 
paper  employed  in  ordinary  carbon  printing, 
or  any  good  paper  such  as  Whatman's,  sized 
by  floating  on  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  gela- 
tine.    It  is  sensitized  in  the  following  solution  : 

Manganous  sulphate 14  parts 

Potassium  bichromate 7       " 

Water 100       " 

This  may  be  applied  with  a  Buckle's  brush — 
a  tuft  of  cotton  drawn  into  the  end  of  a  glass 
tube,  spread  with  a  glass  rod,  or  by  floating, 
and  the  paper  clipped  up  to  dry,  in  the  dark  of 
course. 

It  is  printed  in  the  ordinary  way  until  all  the 
gradations  in  the  negative  are  fully  visible, 
washed  in  several  changes  of  water  till  the  yel- 
lowish tint  of, the  paper  is  removed,  and  dried. 
In  this  state  it  will  apparently  remain  un- 
changed for  months,  and  may  be  developed  as 
soon  as  dry,  or  at  the  convenience  of  the 
operator. 

A  piece  of  unsensitized  carbon  tissue  of  the 
desired  color,  or  of  paper  coated  with  pigmented 
gelatine  or  gelatine  colored  by  any  aniline 
color — preferably  a  little  smaller  than  the  print 
— is  soaked  for  one  minute,  or  until  limp,  in  the 
following  acid  solution  : 


Acid  acetic,  glacial. . , 3  parts. 

Hydrokinone i  part. 

Water i  ,000  parts. 

As  soon  as  the  pigmented  tissue  is  limp,  the 
print  is  also  immersed  in  the  solution,  but  only 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  two  are  placed  in 
contact,  withdrawn  together,  squillgeed  and 
clipped  up  to  dry. 

The  double  sheet  is  next  soaked  for  half  an 
hour  in  cold  water,  pigment  tissue  up,  and  then 
developed  exactly  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  car- 
bon print.  The  cold  water  is  poured  off  and 
replaced  by  warm,  say  about  100°  P.,  and  the 
tray  rocked.  In  a  minute  or  two  the  pigmented 
gelatine  will  ooze  out,  and  its  paper  support  get 
loose  at  the  corners  and  may  be  gently  peeled 
off.  The  picture  will  then  appear,  and  by  con- 
tinued rocking  all  the  soluble  gelatine  with  its 
pigment  will  be  washed  away,  when  several 
changes  of  water  will  complete  the  develop- 
ment. 

The  theory,  according  to  Mr.  Manly,  is,  that 
during  exposure  under  the  negative  the  bichro- 
mate, under  the  influence  of  light,  is  made  to 
give  up  part  of  its  oxygen,  which  is  immediately 
absorbed  by  the  manganous  salt,  converting  it 
into  the  manganic.  Then,  under  the  influence 
of  the  acid  and  hydrokinone  in  the  acid  solu- 
tion, this  manganic  salt  gives  up  the  oxygen 
which  it  took  during  exposure,  returning  to  the 
manganous  state  ;  and  it  is  this  oxygen  in  its 
modified  state  as  ozone  that  renders  the  soluble 
pigmented  gelatine  insoluble.  Nascent  oxygen, 
that  is,  oxygen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
from  one  of  its  compounds,  he  supposes  to  be 
in  its  modified  form  of  ozone,  hence  the  name 
Ozotype. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLORS. 

"  Photography  in  colors  "  has  again  been  go- 
ing the  round  of  the  papers  ;  but  this  time, 
although  it  has  no  relation  to  what  the  lay  press 
writers  claim  for  it,  there  is  something  in  it. 

Prof.  Wood,  of  the  Wisconsin  University, 
whose  hobby  evidently  is  finely  ruled  gratings, 
seems  to  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Lipp- 
mann  in  so  far  as  to  produce  photographs  the 
reflected  light  from  which  is  separated  into  its 
various  wave-lengths  before  it  reaches  the  eye, 
giving  to  them  the  appearance  of  being  in  their 
natural  colors.  But  he  does  it  by  a  very  differ- 
ent method. 

Lippmann,  as  is  well  known,  places  behind 
the  sensitive  film  a  mirror,  preferably  a  cell 
filled  with  mercury,  which  is  in  actual  contact 
with  it  during  exposure,  and  by  which  the 
light  passing  through  it  is  returned,  the  result 
being  the  depositing  of  the  image  in  layers  and 
separating  the  light  into  its  various  wave- 
lengths, showing  the  colors  of  the  original 
through  the  same  "interference"  influence  as 
seen  in  the  soap  bubble,  mother-of-pearl,  etc., 
producing  only  one  photograph  at  a  time,  the 
operation  having  to  be  repeated  for  each. 

Prof.  AVood,  on  the  other  hand,  secures  his 
results  by  "diffraction."  When  light  passes 
through  a  plate  of  glass,  or  is  reflected  from  a 
polished  surface  on  which  a  series  of  fine  lines, 
say  5,000  per  inch,  have  been  ruled,  it  is  sepa- 
rated into  its  various  wave-lengths  as  by  a 
prism,  a  spectrum  being  the  result. 
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Just  how  this  result  is  brought  about,  and 
how  Prof.  Wood  takes  advantage  of  it  to  pro- 
duce photographs  that  are  seen  in  their  natural 
colors,  involve  scientific  technique  to  an  ex- 
tent far  greater  than  can  be  dealt  with  in  this 
magazine,  or  than  I  should  be  allowed  space  to 
show  ;  but  I  may  say  that  after,  in  the  well- 
known  way,  making  three  negatives  under  three 
color  screens,  they  are  combined  in  one  posi- 
tive, which  is  coated  with  bichromated  albumen, 
printed  under  variable  spaced  gratings,  and 
washed  in  warm  water.  From  this  may  be 
printed,  by  simple  contact,  any  number  of 
copies  exactly  alike,  which  when  examined 
through  an  ordinary  double  convex  lens  appear 
in  the  natural  colors  of  the  object  photographed 
with  spectrum  brilliance  and  purity. 

In  brief.  Prof.  Wood  has  devised  a  method 


by  which,  in  the  finished  picture,  there  is 
neither  pigments  nor  color  screens,  and  by 
which  thousands  may  be  printed  from  one  as 
easily  as  lantern  slides  are  from  ordinary  nega- 
tives ;  and  each,  when  examined  through  a 
handy  arrangement,  simpler  than  the  simplest 
stereoscope,  is  seen  in  all  the  beauty  of  natural 
colors  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  safe  to  say,  in 
colors  more  brilliantly  beautiful  than  those  of 
nature. 

Those  who  want  to  know  more  of  this  inter-  • 
esting  subject,  or  who  know  enough  about  dif- 
fraction gratings  to  wish  to  try  their  hands  at 
diffraction  picture  making,  should  consult  Prof. 
Wood's  article  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  April,  or  the  June  number  of  the  American 
Amateur  Photographer. 

Dr.  John  Nicol. 


IF  report  speaks  truly,  and  the  signs  indicate 
aright,  then  the  outlook  for  good  sport  on 
the  polo  field  this  season  is  very  promis- 
ing, to  say  the  least.  In  the  first  place, 
more  than  one  of  the  old-timers,  such  as 
Foxhall  Keene,  have  signified  their  intention  to 
return  to  play.  The  young  scions  of  society 
who  got  into  harness  fighting  for  their  country, 
are  eager  to  keep  themselves  in  trim.  Though 
golf  is  a  means,  poloists  who  have  tried  it  say 
it  lacks  dash,  snap,  fire  and  that  spice  of  danger 
which  a  fellow  must  have  now  and  then  if  he 
is  to  keep  up  to  the  mark.  So  they  are  signing 
the  registers  at  the  country  polo  clubs,  and 
sorting  out  strings  of  wiry  ponies  preparatory 
to  the  early  trial  games. 

"  Once  a  player  always  a  player,"  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  true  of  poloists  as  of  some  other  sports- 
men, yet  after  a  youth  has  once  been  fairly  en- 
thusiastic about  play  he  never  ceases  to  regard 
it  affectionately,  and  oftener  than  not  he  will 
be  found  either  keeping  time  of  the  score,  or, 
mayhap,  acting  as  referee,  years  after  actual 
riding  in  a  game  has  become  an  impossibility 
to  him. 

As  last  year,  so  again  this,  Meadowbrook 
Club  opens  the  season  with  a  tournament  May 
15-27  ;  the  Country  Club  of  Westchester  holds 
court  on  its  picturesque  grounds  May  29-June 
10;  the  Devon  Club,  Pa.,  have  a  tournament 
June  12-17  ;  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club  fol- 
lowing with  a  meet  June  ig-July  i.  The  scene 
then  shifts  to  the  home  of  the  Rockaway  Club, 
Rockaway,  L.  I.,  July  3-15,  and  then  comes  the 
tournament  at  the  Southampton  Polo  Club 
grounds,  July  17-22.  The  Point  Judith  Club, 
at  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  have  claimed  the 
dates  July  24-August  5,  and  the  Westchester 
Polo  Club,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  hold  con- 
tests on  their  new  grounds  August  7-19.  Play 
is  resumed  in  Massachusetts  at  the  home  of  the 
Myopia  Club  August  21-26,  followed  by  the 
tournament  at  Dedham  August  28-September 
2.  The  season  in  the  East  will  be  brought  to  a 
close  as  usual  with  the  meet  of  the  Staten 
Island  Club  October  2-7,  and  the  opening 
championship  games.  The  dates  have  not  yet 
been  announced  of  the  tournaments  at  Buffalo, 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

With  regard  to  the  championship  games,  they 
have  for  several  years  taken  place  in  Prospect 


Park,  Brooklyn.  This  year,  however,  the  com- 
mittee is  undecided  whether  or  not  the  contests 
had  better  be  held  in  the  West.  Buffalo  and 
Chicago  clubs  are  each  trying  hard  to  get  them 
on  their  schedules,  claiming  that  the  trophies 
should  be  fought  for  out  West  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  sport.  Boston  has  also  put  in  a  request,  so 
at  present  writing  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
the  games  will  take  place.  The  championship 
trophy  consists  of  a  gold  vase,  presented  by 
Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  and  is  now  held 
by  the  Meadowbrook  Club,  which  won  the  cup 
last  year  and  in  1897,  the  Rockaway  team  be- 
ing the  winner  in  1896  and  the  Myopia  team  in 
1895.  The  date  set  for  the  championship 
games  is  September  11-23. 

The  active  players  registered  on  the  several 
club  cards  are  as  follows  :  Meadowbrook,  West- 
bury,  L.  I.,  35  ;  Rockaway  Hunt  Club,  Cedar- 
hurst,  18  ;  Country  Club,  Brookline,  Mass.,  10  ; 
Polo  Club,  Dedham,  Mass.,  17;  Myopia  Club, 
Myopia,  Mass.,  17  ;  Country  Club.  Westchester, 
N.  Y.,  20;  Staten  Island  Polo  Club,  21  ;  Polo 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  12;  Point  Judith 
Country  Club,  Narragansett  Pier,  10  ;  Phila- 
delphia Country  Club,'»Bala,  Pa.,  14  ;  Polo  Club, 
Devon,  Pa.,  18  ;  Southampton,  L.  I.,  7  ;  Coun- 
try Club,  Buffalo,  21  ;  Ontwentsia  Club,  Lake 
Forest,  near  Chicago,  111.,  13;  Country  Club, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  15.  The  clubs  newly  elected  to 
membership  this  year  are,  the  Lakewood  Polo 
Club,  Lakewood,  N.  J  ;  the  Jacksonville  Club, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. ,  and  the  Country  Club,  of 
Somerset,  N.  J.  The  clubs  resigned  are  the 
Brooklyn  Riding  and  Driving,  the  Essex  Co., 
N.  J.,  and  the  Evanston,  111.  In  all  there  are 
about  300  players  registered  as  in  active  play. 

The  most  important  change  recorded  by  the 
Polo  Committee  this  season  is  that  governing 
the  height  of  ponies  in  match  games.  Hereto- 
fore qualified  ponies  could  not  exceed  14.  i 
hands,  but  by  official  announcement  the  stand- 
ard is  now  14.2  hands,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced  on  all  new 
ponies.  Ponies  that  have  already  pla3'ed  may 
be  registered  without  measurement. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  made  up  as  follows  :  H.  L.  Herbert, 
Chairman  ;  O.  W.  Bird,  R.  L.  Agassiz,  J.  C. 
Groome,  W.  A.  Hazard  and  T.  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

To   complete   the   records   of    polo    for    the 
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season  of  1898,  which  Outing  has  hitherto  pub- 
lished, the  tournaments  at  Dedham,  Buffalo 
and  Staten  Island  and  the  contest  for  the 
championship  are  all  that  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  meeting  at  Dedham  was  of 
especial  interest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Polo  Association  Cups  were  played  for  there. 

In  the  opening  contest  the  competing  teams 
were  the  First  Myopia  and  First  Ded- 
ham, Messrs.  C.  G.  Rice,  R.  G.  Shaw,  2d, 
H.  H.  Holmes  and  F.  Blackwood  Fay  (total 
handicap  20)  appearing  for  the  former,  and 
Messrs.  Allan  Forbes,  W.  C.  Forbes,  C.  A.  W. 
Foster  and  M.  Williams,  Jr.,  representing  the 
latter  (total  handicap  17).  Mr.  Herbert  May- 
nard  refereed  the  game  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Souther 
took  the  time.  Notwithstanding  a  credit  of 
three  goals  by  handicap  the  Dedham s  could 
not  outscore  their  opponents,  as  their  figure  at 
finish  stood  only  6,  against  12^  registered  for 
the  Myopia  team. 

In  the  second  trial  forthe  Association  trophies 
the  teams  competing  were  the  Second  Dedham 
and  the  Country  Club  of  Westchester.  The 
first-mentioned  was  made  up  of  Messrs.  Alfred 
Weld,  Elton  Clark,  W.  H.  Goodwin  and  J. 
Crane,  Jr.  (total  handicap  10).  Their  opponents 
were  Messrs.  P.  F.  and  R.  J.  Collier,  J.  M. 
Waterbury,  Jr. ,  and  J.  E.  Cow  din  (total  handi- 
cap 20).  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
visiting  team  on  the  Massachusetts  field,  and 
they  had  to  allow  their  opponents  a  credit  of 
10  goals  to  start  in  with.  Westchester  tried 
hard  to  regain  the  penalties  they  had  to  give 
away,  but  as  fast  as  they  made  a  goal  the  Ded- 
hams  repeated  the  performance,  and  the  latter 
kept  at  it  until  they  had  actually  earned  9, 
which,  with  their  allowance,  gave  them  19,  as 
against  91^  credited  to  Westchester. 

The  third  and  last  contest  forthe  Association 
Cups  was  between  the  Second  Dedham  and  the 
First  Myopia  teams.  The  glory  went  to  the  lat- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  former  were  declared 
the  winners  by  half  a  goal ;  this  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Myopias  had  to  allow  the  Dedhams 
14  goals  by  difference  in  handicap.  The  Myo- 
pias earned  13  in  actual  play,  and  all  their  op- 
ponents could  do  was  lose  a  half. 

The  game  for  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Cup, 
which  carries  with  it  the  championship  of 
America,  was  played  on  the  Prospect  Parade 
Ground  before  not  less  than  20,000  sightseers. 
The  teams  competing  were  the  Meadowbrook 
and  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club.  For  the 
former  appeared  that  remarkable  quartet, 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Eustis,  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Jr., 
C.  C.  Baldwin  and  Harry  Payne  Whitney. 
Their  opponents  were  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
Jr.,  Geo.  AV.  Kendrick,  Randolph  Snowdon 
and  A.  E.  Kennedy.  The  handicap  not  being 
recognized,  the  players  met  each  other  strictly 
on  their  individual  merits,  and  their  own  con- 
dition and  that  of  their  ponies  at  the  moment 


had  to  tell  the  tale,  there  being  no  allowances 
made  whatever.  The  Philadelphias  went  into 
the  game  with  extraordinary  vim,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  second  period  did  they  put  up  a 
stiff  contest.  But  it  was  a  two-to-one  chance 
throughout,  the  register  standing  9  to  5  at  the 
end  of  the  third  heat  and  14  to  7  at  the  close. 

In  the  Buffalo  tournament,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Country  Club,  Buffalo,  the  first  contest 
was  for  the  new  Challenge  Cup  and  added 
prizes,  the  teams  competing  being  the  Chicago, 
made  up  of  Messrs.  W.  Keith,  C.  Kirkman, 
Walter  Farwell,  E.  C.  Green,  and  the  Buffalo 
with  Dr.  C.  Cary  (captain),  H.  T.  Davis,  C.  C. 
Rumsey  and  W.  H.  Glenny.  The  home  team 
had  an  allowance  of  3  goals  by  handicap, 
and  in  the  first  period  they  made  all  the  play. 
In  the  second  bout  the  visitors  overwhelmed 
them  with  five  goals,  and  the  game  closed, 
Chicago  7,  Buffalo  6. 

The  Onwentsia  Club,  of  Chicago,  then  played 
the  Second  Buffalo  team  to  decide  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Challenge  Cup,  and  the  cup  went  to 
the  Windy  City.  As  the  teams  lined  up  it  was 
seen  that  Mr.  Farwell  piloted  in  place  of  Mr. 
Keith,  the  latter  this  time  playing  at  No.  2,  Mr. 
Green  at  "  forward,'  and  Mr.  Kirkman  at  No. 
3.  On  the  Buffalo  side  Mr.  S.  Cary  was  cap- 
tain, J.  H.  Richmond  in  front,  with  Messrs. 
Sawyer  and  George  Cary  playing  respectively 
3  and  4. 

The  game  was  well  contested,  and  the  regis- 
ter at  the  finish  showed  Chicago  9  and  Buffalo 
7,  as  the  decision  of  the  referee,  against  which, 
of  course,  there  >_ould  be  no  demur.  This  good 
play  in  the  West  goes  to  show  how  proficient 
the  players  out  there  have  become,  and  it  is  a 
pity  they  did  not  meet  the  Meadowbrook  cham- 
pions last  season. 

The  wind-up  of  the  season  in  the  East  was 
the  tournament  on  the  pretty  grounds  of  the 
Staten  Island  Polo  Club,  the  youngest  organi- 
zation in  the  Association,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  this  particular  sport.  The  opening  contest 
was  between  the  Second  Meadowbrook  and  the 
Second  Rockaway  teams,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Bost- 
wick,  Harry  S.  Page,  Maxwell  Stevenson  and 
C.  A.  Stevens,  and  Messrs.  W.  A.  Hazard,  Rene 
La  Montagne,  J.  Dallett,  Jr.,  and  George  L. 
Myers.  The  latter  allowed  the  former  3  goals 
by  handicap,  and  then  beat  them  11  to  4|^ 
goals. 

The  final  contest  for  the  Staten  Island  Club 
Cups,  presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Stern,  oc- 
curred between  the  teams  of  the  Rockaway, 
made  up  of  Messrs.  Hazard,  La  Montagne,  Dal- 
lett and  Myers,  and  the  home  team,  with  Mr. 
J.  C.  Wilmerding,  Morton  Smith  (captain),  C. 
H.  Robbins  and  G.  M.  Sidenberg.  The  visit- 
ors allowed  the  home  team  6  goals  by  handi- 
cap, and  piled  up  no  less  than  21  goals  in  the 
four  periods. 

A.  H.  Godfrey. 


ANSWERS  T©  CO, 

Cyclist  II. — The  following  are  the  foreign 
bodies  aflBliated  with  the  L.  A.  W.  in  the  Inter- 
national Cyclists'  Association  :  The  Canadian 
Wheelmen's  Association,  National  Cyclists' 
Union  (England),  Irish  Cyclist  Association, 
Scottish  Cyclists"  Union,  Union  Velocipedique 


de  France,  Deutscher  Radfahrer  Bund  (Ger- 
many), Algemeine  Nederlandsches  Bond  (Hol- 
land), Ligue  Velocipedique  Beige  (Belgium), 
Union  Velocipedistica  Italiana  (Italy),  Cape 
Colony  Amateur  Athletic  and  Cycling  Union  (S. 
Africa),  and  Union  Ciclista  Mexicana  (Mex.). 
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ONE  of  the  most  ambitious  and  most  at- 
tractive projects  yet  announced  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fish  and  game 
club  is  that  about  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  sportsmen  in  Europe 
and  America,  under  the  name  of  the  "Limited 
Privilege  Club  of  Hotel  Roberval  and  the  Isl- 
and House,"  embracing  the  fishing  rights  of 
Lake  St.  John,  with  its  discharge,  its  rivers 
and  their  tributary  lakes,  and  the  free  hunting 
as  well  as  the  angling  included  in  nearly  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  The  or- 
ganizer of  the  club,  Mr.  H.  J.  Beemer,  has  al- 
ready secured  most  of  the  privileges  required. 
From  the  Government  he  has  secured  the  an- 
gling rights  of  Lake  St.  John  and  of  all  the 
waters  tributary  to  it  on  three  of  its  sides,  as 
well  as  the  hunting  privileges  over  all  the  terri- 
tory drained  by  them.  Upon  these  privileges, 
and  the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Beemer 
upon  his  territory,  the  sum  of  over  $400,000  has 
already  been  expended. 

It  may  interest  the  readers  of  Outing  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  proposal  to  establish  this 
great  club.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  period  of  railway  construction 
between  Quebec  and  Roberval.     No  sooner  had 


Mr.  Beemer  finished  building  the  Quebec  and 
Lake  St.  John  Railway  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake  than  the  necessity  was  forced  upon  him 
of  providing  accommodation  for  tourists  and 
sportsmen  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  line, 
as  well  as  for  conveying  them  thence  to  the 
trout  and  ouananiche  fishing  grounds,  and  for 
taking  care  of  them  at  their  destination.  He 
was  further  induced  by  the  Government  of 
Quebec  to  take  up  the  fishing  rights  and  hunting 
privileges  of  the  entire  district,  and  to  hold  them 
upcn  the  broad,  liberal  principle  of  free  fishing, 
as  well  as  to  afford  facilities  to  sportsmen  for 
reaching  them.  From  small  beginnings  these 
undertakings  have  grown  to  their  present  di- 
mensions, leaving  Mr.  Beemer  in  possession  of 
thirty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  the 
large  and  beautiful  Hotel  Roberval  and  tlie  Isl- 
and House,  both  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists  and  sportsmen,  and 
a  number  of  steamers  plying  upon  Lake  St. 
John  and  its  tributary  waters  for  conveying 
anglers  and  their  guides  to  the  different  fishing 
grounds. 

The  question  having  naturally  arisen,  how  to 
make  both  ends  meet  without  having  recourse 
to  the  necessity  of  charging  for  the  right  of 
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fishing,  suggested  to  Mr.  Beemer  the  idea  of  a 
Limited  Privilege  Club;  and  this  proposal,  after 
due  consideration,  has  been  accepted,  and  the 
prospectus  of  what  will  be,  by  long  odds,  the 
largest  and  most  important  fish  and  game  club 
in  the  world,  will  shortly  be  issued.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  club  will  not  only  insure 
the  continuance  of  free  fishing  to  its  members, 
and  many  other  valuable  privileges,  but  will 
permit  of  the  carrying  out  of  very  important 
improvements  and  the  extension  of  present 
undertakings.  Already  within  the  last  few 
weeks  Mr.  Beemer  has  purchased  important 
fishing  privileges  on  the  Saguenay,  including 
the  waters  hitherto  controlled  by  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Griffith  and  B.  A.  Scott.  It  is  also  in  contem-- 
plation  to  absorb  several  important  fishing 
clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  St.  John. 

The  supply  of  ouananiche  and  trout  in  the 
magnificent  waters  controlled  by  Mr.  Beemer 
is  to  be  fully  maintained  by  means  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  hatcheries  and  rearing  ponds. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Atlantic  salmon  is  to 
be  planted  in  all  the  feeders  of  Lake  St.  John. 

Ot  the  favorable  conditions  that  exist  for  the 
introduction  of  Salmo  salar  into  the  clear, 
rapid  feeders  of  Lake  St.  John  there  is  no  pos- 
sible doubt.  They  all  contain  beautiful  reaches 
of  fine  gravel  suitable  for  spawning  beds. 
Sabtio  salar' s  close  congener,  the  fresh- water 
salmon  or  ouananiche,  spawns,  lives,  and 
thrives  in  them.  It  may  or  not  be  true  that 
the  anadromous  fish,  planted  in  the  rivers  in 
question,  would  be  likel}''  to  descend  no  further 
than  the  depths  of  Lake  St.  John  after  spawn- 
ing, finding  there  a  substitute  for  the  sea. 

That  necessity  would  not  demand  a  migra- 
tion to  the  sea,  the  Stormontfield  pond  ex- 
periments and  the  supposed  life  history  of  the 
former  Lake  Ontario  salmon  go  to  prove.  If 
whim  dictated  or  instinct  insisted  upon  an  ex- 
cursion to  saltwater,  the  way  via  the  Saguenay 
is  clear  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  necessity 
for  fish  ladders  above  Chicoutimi  to  aid  the  fish 
in  their  ascent  of  the  stream  upon  their  return 


the  following  season  from  the  sea  could  easily" 
be  supplied,  or  could  be  obviated  entirely  by 
the  judicious  employment  of  a  few  pounds  of 
dynamite. 

With  all  the  rivers  that  appear  on  the  map  to 
be  stretching  out  from  Lake  St.  John  in  every 
direction,  like  the  tentacles  of  a  crab,  turned 
into  salmon  streams,  the  value  of  the  Lake  St. 
John  fishing  preserves  would  be  practically  un- 
limited. As  an  illustration  of  this,  one  has  only 
to  remember  that  for  a  portion  of  the  fishing  in 
the  CascapediaRiverthe  Government  of  Quebec 
receives  over  $6,000  a  year.  For  one  or  two 
pools  on  the  Restigouche  the  sum  of  $30,000 
was  paid  a  few  years  ago.  Membership  in  the 
Restigouche  Salmon  Club  costs  $7,500  a  share. 
The  new  club  at  Lake  St.  John  may  expect,  in 
a  few  years'  time,  to  have  hundreds  of  miles  of 
salmon-fishing  waters  at  its  disposal. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  with  the 
provincial  government  for  the  establishment 
of  two  large  game  parks  for  the  club.  One  of 
these  will  be  situated  immediately  in  rear  of 
Roberval,  and  will  contain  about  a  thousand 
square  miles.  Another,  at  least  as  large,  will' 
be  set  apart  in  the  country  southeast  of  Lake 
St.  John,  in  the  Lac  de  la  Belle  Riviere  region. 
These  parks  are  to  be  eventually  inclosed  by 
heavy  wire  fencing  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$150,000.  Trails  will  have  to  be  opened  through 
them  year  after  year,  and  they  will  be  liberally 
stocked  with  additional  game,  including  moose, 
elk,  caribou,  deer,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  best  of 
such  other  animals  and  birds  from  other  lands 
as  are  subject  to  the  same  climatic  influence 
and  conditions  as  ours.  The  Lac  de  la  Belle 
Riviere  district  is  already  very  thickly  stocked 
with  caribou  and  moose,  and  more  will  be 
placed  there  as  soon  as  the  inclosure  has  been 
erected,  as  well  as  red  deer,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  thriving  admirably  in  other  parts, 
of  Canada  in  the  same  latitude. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  buy  up,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, all  the  lands  at  the  best  fishing  places,  the 
better  to  aid  protection.     The  colonists  will  be: 
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retained,  as  far  as  possible,  as  guardians, 
guides  and  canoemen.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  localities  on  the  proposed  club  terri- 
tory where  its  members  may  travel  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  without  finding  a  single  human 
habitation.  It  will  be  quite  a  problem,  at  times, 
to  furnish  guides  for  the  large  groups  of  sports- 
men who  will  visit  the  preserves  in  the  height 
of  the  season.  The  arrival  of  a  hundred  of 
them  at  any  one  time  at  Roberval  will  mean 
the  necessity  of  having  two  hundred  guides  in 
readiness  for  them.  All  this  is  to  be  arranged 
for,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  advantages  of 
club  membership.  It  may  even  be  deemed  ad- 
visable, as  the  membership  grows,  to  engage 
the  whole  of  the  Montagnais  tribe  of  Indians, 
having  their  headquarters  at  Lake  St.  John, 
and  to  keep  them  in  readiness  for  service  as 
guides  and  canoemen,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  leave  every  summer  for  their  annual  hunt- 
ing tours  in  the  interior  of  the  great  Labrador 
peninsula. 

A  fee  of  $5  to  $25,  according  to  the  kind  of 
birds  or  game  to  be  hunted,  is  charged  by  the 
government  for  the  right,  on  the  part  of  any 
non-resident,  to  hunt  in  this  Province  ;  and  a 
fee  of  $10  to  $20  is  charged  non-resident  anglers 
coming  here  to  fish.  Members  of  the  new  club 
will  escape  payment  of  all  these  fees. 

The  Hotel  Roberval,  which  will  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  club  at  Lake  St.  John,  is  a  hand- 
some building  overlooking  the  lake,  and  close  to 
both  the  steamboat  landing  and  the  hotel  station 
of  the  railway.  It  has  accommodations  for  three 
hundred  guests,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious as  well  as  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
hotels  in  Canada.  It  is  supplied  with  billiard 
room,  bowling  alley,  and  a  promenade,  ball  and 
concert  hall,  and  its  dining-room  measures  sev- 
enty by  thirty-five  feet.  The  furnishings  are 
all  quite  new  and  exceedingly  handsome,  and 
the  house  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water 
and  with  electric  light  and  bells  throughout. 
Steamers  will  leave  the  hotel  as  required,  to 


carry  members  of  the  club  to  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers  flowing  into  the  inland  sea,  and 
those  who  ascend  them  in  birch-bark  canoes 
will  be  furnished  with  guides,  canoes,  camping 
outfits,  supplies,  etc.,  at  Hotel  Roberval  before 
starting. 

The  steamer  Ah'sfassmi cvos&e^  the  lake  daily 
from  Hotel  Roberval  to  the  Island  House,  a 
hostelry  built  on  an  island  of  the  Grande  De- 
charge,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery,  specially  for  the  accommodation  of 
anglers  and  tourists.  It  is  also  well  supplied 
with  guides  and  canoes,  is  under  the  same  man- 
agement as  the  Hotel  Roberval,  from  which  it 
is  distant  across  the  lake  nearly  twenty-five 
miles,  and  has  accommodations  for  nearly  a 
hundred  guests.  The  Mistassini  is  a  new 
steel-framed  boat,  stanch  and  fleet,  and  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  four  hundred  passengers. 
The  steamers  Perlbotica,  Colon  and  Undine 
are  available  for  excursions  to  other  parts  of 
the  lake. 

Life  membership  in  the  club  will  be  secured, 
it  is  understood,  by  the  payment  of  an  entrance 
fee  of  $500  and  an  annual  subscription  of  $20. 
Members  will  be  entitled  to  the  following  privi- 
leges : 

1.  Free  Fishing. — Free  fishing  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  preserve. 

2.  Guides  Provided. — Guides,  with  canoes, 
to  be  at  all  times  provided  for  members  on  two 
weeks'  notice  of  their  intended  arrival  at  Hotel 
Roberval,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

3.  Low  Rates  at  Hotels  — The  special  low 
rate  of  board  accorded  during  fishing  and  camp- 
ing trips,  and  covering  the  complete  outfit  for 
the  same,  to  be  extended  to  members  of  the 
club  and  their  guests  at  the  hotels. 

4.  Exemption  from  Government  License 
Fees. — English,  American  and  other  non-resi- 
dent certificate  holders  will  enjoy  immunity 
from  all  license  charges  levied  by  the  Provincial 
Government  upon  fishing  and  hunting  by  other 
non-resident  sportsmen. 
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5.  Special  Railroad  Rates. — A  special  low 
rate  on  railroads  is  to  be  extended  to  members 
and  their  families  and  guests. 

6.  Members'  Families  and  Guests.— Mem- 
bers will  be  entitled  to  bring  their  families  with 
them  at  club  rates,  as  well  as  a  certain  number 
of  guests. 

7.  Club  Quarters  at  Hotels. — As  the  mem- 
bership increases,  so  that  additional  club  ac- 
commodation in  the  way  of  hotel  extensions  are 
required,  the  same  will  be  provided,  with  all 
modern  improvements,  and  will  be  fully  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  present  appointments  of 
the  hotels, 

8.  Introduction  of  Salmon  and  Hatch- 
eries.— Salmon  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
club  waters ;  rigid  protection  will  be  enforced 
for  the  preservation  of  all  game-fish,  and  hatch- 
eries and  rearing  ponds  of  the  most  approved 
kind  will  be  undertaken,  in  order  that  yearling 
salmon,  ouananiche  and  trout  may  bedeposited 
in  the  proper  waters,  in  such  quantities  as  to 
satisfy  all  the  members  of  the  club  that  the 
supply  is  properly  maintained. 

9.  Establishment  of  Parks. — Two  game 
parks  of  about  a  thousand  square  miles  each 
are  to  be  established  and  enclosed  by  heavy 
wire  fencing,  and  stocked  with  moose,  elk, 
caribou,  red  deer,  black  bear,  etc.,  as  well  as 
with  the  best  of  other  animals  and  birds  from 
other  lands,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
climatic  influence  as  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

10.  Expenditure  of  over  a  Million. — The 
proprietor  has  already  expended  over  $400,000 
in  lands,  hotels,  steamers  and  fishing  limits, 
and  contemplates  a  still  further  outlay,  which 
will  bring  the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  be- 
tween $1,000,000  and  $1,200,000,  in  order  that 
this  great  fish  and  game  territory  may  be  made 
the  most  attractive  preserve  of  its  kmd  in  the 
world. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  any  part  of  the 
Lake  St.  John  country — and  no  white  man  can 
claim  to  know  all  of  it — will  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  waters  and  hunting  territories  con- 
trolled iiy  Mr.  Beemer  for  the  new  club.  His 
privileges  include, already, the  whole  of  LakeSt. 
John  and  all  its  islands,  the  Grande  Decharge 
and  the  best  of  the  ouananiche  fishing  in  the 
Saguenay,  the  Ouiatchouaniche  and  all  its 
lakes  and  headwaters,  the  Ashuapmouchouan, 
the  Mistassiui,  and  the  Peribonca,  and  all  their 
tributaries.  This  list  of  fishing  preserves  in- 
cludes almost  all  the  waters  hereabouts  in 
which  one  may  hope  to  find  a  ouananiche.  The 
Peribonca  alone  may  be  followed  over  300 
miles  to  its  source,  and  Lake  Manouan,  nearly 
200  miles  from  Lake  St.  John,  contains  im- 
mense  quantities   of  very  large  ouananiche. 


Fifty  miles  up  the  Peribonca  from  Lake  St. 
John  IS  Lake  Tschotagama,  out  of  which  enor- 
mous pike  and  lake  trout  have  been  taken. 
One  of  the  former  weighed  forty-nine  pounds. 
Ouananiche  and  brook  trout,  weighing  eight 
pounds  each,  have  been  caught  in  this  lake. 

From  either  side  of  the  Peribonca  portages 
may  be  made  into  waters  connecting  with  other 
main  streams.  On  the  one  side  the  return  to 
Lake  St.  John  may  be  made  via  the  Grande 
Decharge.  On  the  other,  the  Little  Peribonca 
may  be  reached,  and  beyond  it.  the  Mistassini. 
Between  the  Peribonca  and  the  headwaters  of 
the  Little  River  Peribonca  is  a  large  territory 
drained  by  the  Aleck,  a  higher  tributary  of  the 
Peribonca.  Both  the  Aleck  and  the  Little  Peri- 
bonca contain  large  quantities  of  ouananiche 
and  brook  trout.  Marvelousiy  good  trout  fish- 
ing is  also  to  be  had  in  Lac  des  Aigles  and  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Aleck,  and  between  its  waters  and  the 
Little  Peribonca  again  there  are  the  virgin  lakes 
of  Epipham  and  Little  Epipham.  The  whole 
of  this  country  is  full  of  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  Ashuapmouchouan,  which  flows  into 
Lake  St.  John  opposite  the  discharge  of  the 
latter  into  the  Saguenay,  was  formerly  consid- 
ered as  the  first  part  of  that  river,  and  was  so 
marked  upon  the  old  maps.  Lake  St.  John  thus 
appearing  as  one  of  its  lake  expansions.  It  is 
an  enormous  stream  and  takes  its  rise  not  very- 
far  to  the  southeast  of  great  Lake  Mistassini. 
It  ought  to  make  a  splendid  salmon  river,  hav- 
ing many  small  feeders  containing  suitable 
spawning  grounds.  Ouananich'e  are  found  in 
it  as  high  as  the  Grosse  Chaudiere  Falls.  By 
way  of  Lac-a-Juis  and  the  Wassiemska  River 
there  is  a  portage  path  from  the  Ashuapmouch- 
ouan to  the  Mistassini  River,  and  good  fishing 
en  route. 

The  Ouiatchouaniche,  which  flows  into  Lake 
St.  John,  opposite  the  Hotel  Roberval,  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  trout  fishing,  which  is  extraordi- 
narily good,  especially  in  its  upper  waters.  In 
fact,  almost  the  entire  preserve  of  thirty  thou- 
sand square  miles  is  a  network  of  rivers  and 
lakes  closely  hemmed  in  by  virgin  forests  and 
stocked  by  the  games t  of  the  game  fishes  of  the 
north. 

When  these  splendid  waters  are  inhabited  by 
the  lordly  salmon  as  well  as  by  the  gorgeously 
colored  trout  and  the  noble  ouananiche — the 
mightiest  warrior  of  them  all— and  when  the 
great  natural  game  supply  of  the  woods  shall 
have  been  immensely  increased  by  stocking, 
then  may  the  Limited  Privilege  Club  of  Hotel 
Roberval  and  the  Island  House  justly  claim 
that  their's  is  the  finest  fish  and  game  preserve 
upon  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe. 
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BY  ED.  W.  SANDYS. 


WHEN  a  habitually  late  riser  /las 
to  get  up  early,  usually  he  will 
bestir  himself  long  before  the 
appointed  hour.  So  it  was  in 
this  case. 

That  wiry  old  snowhead,  the  Judge, 
had  warned  us  that  the  trap  would  be 
at  the  door  by  4:30  a.  m.,  and  that  won- 
derful dusky  cook  of  his  had  vowed  that 
she  would  have  breakfast  on  the  table 
at  four  o'clock  sharp,  so  what  could 
three  poor  fellows  do  ? 

I'll  tell  what  they  did.  John,  son  of 
the  house,  just  folded  his  paws  and  se- 
renely slept,  as  sons  of  houses  are  privi- 
leged to  do  when  home  for  a  brief  visit. 
Son-in-law  Charles  did  a  trifle  better, 
although  I  suspect  that  his  wife  had  to 
kick  him  out.  I,  a  poor  atom,  alone  in 
the  wilds  of  the  guest-chamber,  was  too 
scared  to  take  any  chances,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  3:30  found  me  in 
pajamas,  perched  upon  one  of  many 
broad  window- seats  and  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up. 

I  was  well  repaid.     Granted  for  a  man 


good  sense,  good  taste  and  plenty  of  the 
wherewithal,  and  he  should,  and  prob- 
ably would,  make  for  himself  a  home 
like  the  Judge's.  A  mansion  in  the 
skies,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  satisfactory 
property,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
that  a  fellow  must  quit  trout-fishing  be 
fore  he  can  enjoy  it.  Hence,  for  the 
present,  and  for  as  liberal  a  slice  as  pos- 
sible of  the  future,  I  would  prefer  a 
mansion  in  Pennsylvania,  with  trout-fish- 
ing, and  a  lien  on  the  other  residence. 

Many  fat  acres  surrounded  the  Judge's 
handsome  buildings.  In  front  a  velvet 
lawn  with  a  few  stately  conifers  and  a 
busy  fountain  ;  at  one  side,  and  far  in 
the  rear,  a  grand  orchard,  while  at  the 
other  side  was  a  jungle  of  wild  growths, 
purposely  encouraged  to  add  to  the 
picturesque  effect.  Always  pretty  and 
homelike  upon  a  broad  scale,  in  June 
this  place  is  a  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 

I  sat  and  waited  to  hear  from  my 
friends  within  and  without.  A  soft, 
gray  light  made  things  indistinctly  visi- 
ble, and  the  air  was  laden  with  incense 
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from  millions  of  censers  hung-  in  orchard 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  It  was  good 
to  breathe  that  air  awhile  and  to  recall 
that  rock-bound  canon  of  a  street  in 
Gotham,  already  shuddering  with  the 
cursed  clamor  of  milk-wagons  and  other 
instruments  of  the  Devil.  Here  the 
perfumed  peace  lay  soundless  over  all, 
and  one  had  naught  to  do  but  rest  and 
watch  the  growing  light. 

The  friends  outside  spoke  first.  A 
thin  little  whisper  of  song  made  a  brave 
attempt  to  break  through  the  purple 
haze  of  dreamland.  The  "chippy" — 
the  blessed  tiny  chippy.  Season  after 
season  his  hair-cup  has  occupied  the  old 
place  in  the  vines  of  the  veranda,  and 
here  he  was,  sleepy,  but  honest  over  his 
morning  prayers — the  first  of  all  the 
feathered  host  to  let  the  spring  glad- 
ness leak  out  of  him.  We  all  know 
and  love  this  dainty  sparrow,  the  wee 
grayish-brown  bird,  which  is  forever 
hopping  about  the  doorway,  a  model  of 
cheerful,  humble  industry. 

His  cousin  was  not  far  behind.  A 
tinkle  of  sweet  music  from  a  distant 
clump  of  shrubbery  betrayed  the  pres- 
ence of  that  brownie  of  hedge  and 
brook,  the  song-sparrow.  He,  rightly, 
is  another  favorite,  for  is  he  not  the  first 
and  bravest  of  all  in  the  telling  that 
spring  weather  is  at  hand,  though  snow 
may  cover  the  ground  ? 

Other  sparrows  far  and  near  soon 
joined  in  a  merry  chorus,  and  then  came 
"  Bob  "  with  his  louder,  cheerier  greet- 
ing. Good  old  Bob,  in  his  dark  cutaway 
and  well- filled  chestnut  vest,  somehow 
he  always  reminds  me  of  a  fat,  jolly 
old  farmer,  especially  when  he  is  gravely 
examining  the  lawn,  as  though  to  see 
how  the  growing  things  are  coming  on. 
His  always  pleasant  although  somewhat 
plain  whistle,  too,  is  suggestive  of  the 
care-free  countryman.  This  particular 
robin's  song  was  so  loud  and  hearty, 
that  it  speedily  aroused  every  bird  in 
the  neighborhood — and  what  a  time 
they  had  ! 

The  plaintive  sobbing  of  the  dove — 
that  indescribably  pathetic  "  coo-a-oo-oo- 
00  "/  the  queer  ^'■koiv-kow — kow-kozv- 
kow  "  of  the  cuckoo  ;  the  metallic  rasp- 
ing of  the  grackle  ;  the  jolly  ^"^  kuk-kiik- 
kuk-kuk-kiik"  of  the  flicker;  the  soft 
warbling  of  the  bluebird  ;  the  sharp, 
hurried  notes  of  the  yellow  warbler  ; 
the  rich  whistling  of  the  Baltimore ; 
the  merry  "  ricky-tick-tick-tick  "  of  the 


swift ;  the  canary-like  voice  of  the  gold- 
finch ;  the  cluck  and  hiss  of  the  cow 
bird  ;  the  rolling  croak  of  the  red-headed 
woodpecker;  the  high,  long-drawn  whis- 
tle of  the  meadow-lark  ;  the  reckless 
jingling  of  the  bobolink — all  these  and 
many  others  came  to  me  while  I  dressed. 
But  there  was  one  other  bird  for  which 
I  waited  long. 

I  knew  he  was  there,  somewhere  in 
that  green  jungle,  from  which  came  the 
blended  voices  of  catbird,  thrush  and 
flycatcher.  I  had  heard  him  only  once, 
and  that  years  ago,  yet  I  felt  positive 
that  my  ear  could  detect  him  even  in 
that  golden  cascade  of  bird  voices.  Sud- 
denly, came  a  "  zvhee-yoii — whee-yoit  !  " 
rich,  long-drawn  and  assertive.  No  need 
to  wait  for  the  following  mellow  piping 
— there  he  w^as  at  last  !  In  fancy  I  could 
see  his  trim,  rosy-red  form,  saucy  crest 
and  aggressive  black  mustache  —  the 
brave  pet  of  old  Kentucky,  the  cardinal. 

As  I  finished  dressing  there  came  an- 
other sound,  a  low  drumming  as  of 
finger-tips  against  a  door  panel,  and  lo! 
the  Judge,  dressed,  and  slippered  that 
none  should  be  needlessly  disturbed. 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  platter  of  an- 
cient silver,  richly  carved  by  cunning 
craftsman,  and  laden  with  crystal  treas- 
ures, through  the  thickening  outer  dew 
of  which  gleamed  rays  of  tinted  light; 
and  I  whispered  unto  him  :  "Judge, 
I've  been  listening  to  God's  fair  feath- 
ered things,  and  you,  too,  are  a  bird !'' 

John  was  pulled  out  after  infinite 
labor,  and  we  went  down,  to  find  Charles 
already  seated  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Soon  came  our  cook,  bearing  a  huge 
white  platter,  the  contents  of  which  pres- 
ently filled  the  room  with  a  most  ap- 
petizing odor. 

"  It's  her  own  brew  of  omelette," 
whispered  the  Judge.  "  You'd  best 
praise  it,  even  if  you  don't  like  it." 

Like  it !  Ye  gods  !  there  never  was 
one  like  it,  and  what  with  the  coffee, 
ravishing  toast  and  other  dainties,  I  ate 
like  a  harvester,  for  that  breakfast  was 
a  symphony  in  foods. 

With  pipes  and  cigars  a-going,  we 
drove  away  through  the  sleepy,  smoky 
shadows  which  still  shrouded  a  faultless 
road.  Up  hill  and  down  we  rolled,  over 
the  fairest  agricultural  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mile  after  mile  slipped  be- 
hind as  the  good  bays  warmed  to  their 
work,  but  there  was  never  a  tedious 
moment  in  all  that  fifteen  mile  drive. 
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The  huge  purple  blur  of  mountain 
gradually  became  more  sharply  defined, 
till  we  could  see  the  matchless,  billowy 
outlines  of  unbroken  forest  in  all  the 
beauty  of  the  new  leaf.  Where  a  broad 
creek  crept  lazily  beside  the  road,  we 
turned  sharply,  and,  in  a  moment,  were 
in  a  magnificent  corridor,  roofed  with 
living  green  and  winding  for  miles 
through  the  timber.  We  were  at  the 
bottom  of  a  V-shaped  valley  with  lofty, 
forested  hills  upon  either  hand.  Wild 
flowers  of  varied  hues  showed  every- 
where, and  the  cool,  scented  air  quiv- 
ered with  that  music  of  all  music,  the 
song  of  the  hurrying  stream. 

This  water  was  controlled  by  the 
Judge  and  a  few  close  friends,  and  man 
could  not  ask  for  a  prettier  bit  for  trout 
of  reasonable  size.  From  springs  seven 
miles  away  it  gambols  downward  to  the 
creek,  and  fully  three-fourths  of  its 
length  is  fishable,  while  some  fine  pools 
broaden  here  and  there.  Every  yard 
of  it  is  beautiful.  At  points  it  slides 
dark  and  deep  through  the  tall  timber, 
at  others  it  sings  almost  hidden  in 
dense  grouse-cover  ;  now  and  then  the 
sun  gets  a  fair  look  at  it,  and  again  it 
brawls  at  the  bases  of  sheer  rock-cliffs, 
or  foams  around  the  opposing  bulks  of 
tremendous  bowlders.  And  always  be- 
tween pools  it  slants  in  flashing  riffles — 
long  overflows  of  liquid  music,  a  tireless 
treble  forever  blending  with  the  bass  of 
its  mimic  falls. 

At  a  spot  some  three  miles  from  its 
mouth,  we  drove  into  an  opening,  be- 
side which  the  team  was  to  be  left. 
Here  were  the  only  signs  of  man's 
labor,  a  few  ruined  cabins  half-buried 
in  delicate  greenery.  Years  before,  an 
army  of  laborers  had  been  busy  here- 
abouts, tunneling  into  the  mountain, 
gnawing  like  human  rats  at  the  living 
rock  to  make  huge  burrows  for  an  ex- 
pected iron  monster.  But  the  monster 
never  came.  The  toilers  were  bought 
off  before  their  task  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  nature  resumed  possession 
and  draped  the  scars  and  the  mouths  of 
the  huge  rock-burrows  as  best  she 
could. 

John  elected  to  go  one  mile  down- 
stream before  wetting  a  line,  the  Judge 
and  Charles  allowing  me  the  same  dis- 
tance toward  the  headwaters.  Hence, 
I  had  two  miles  of  the  best  of  the 
stream.  We  parted  after  agreeing  to 
rendezvous  at  the  tunnels  for  lunch. 


After  shipping  up  the  little  rod,  true 
to  old  custom,  I  marched  into  the  near- 
est pool  till  the  water  came  above  my 
knees.  After  one  is  wet  he'll  go  any- 
where, and  as  no  man  ever  left  a  stream 
with  his  trousers  dry,  he  might  as  well 
get  wet  at  once  and  be  done  with  it. 
The  water  was  cold,  but  that  mattered 
nothing  upon  such  a  day. 

While  moving  about  in  the  water 
getting  tackle  into  proper  shape,  I  saw 
something  dart  from  under  the  bank 
and  go  flashing  through  the  outlet,  and 
I  knew  that  something  was  a  trout  at 
least  ten  inches  long.  The  sight  of  him 
was  encouraging,  so  I  silently  worked 
toward  a  lower  and  smaller  pool.  The 
first  cast  taught  me  something  valuable. 
No  sooner  had  the  silk  touched  the  wa- 
ter than  two  ghostly  shapes  fled  from 
the  pool  and  sought  dark  water  within 
the  shadow  of  the  woods. 

"  So,  ho  !  "  I  thought,  "then these  are 
educated  trout.  None  of  your  fearless 
fellows  of  Canadian  brooks,  but  Normal 
Graduates  of  the  Glorious  State  of 
Pennsylvania." 

Then  the  fun  began.  Such  skulking 
behind  trees,  such  crawling  and  sneak- 
ing, old  Walton  never  dreamed  of.  In 
half  a  mile  five  fish  fit  for  the  basket 
were  killed,  while  at  least  thirty  were 
scared  to  the  watery  whence.  It  was 
great  sport,  for  every  fish  was  fairly 
earned,  and  as  I  did  not  care  a  rap 
about  the  count  the  performance  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

At  length  I  came  to  a  grand  pool,  black, 
smooth,  and  mysterious-looking,  with  a 
rope  of  creamy  foam  along  one  rock- 
bound  side,  and  an  overhang  here  and 
there  which  suggested  hidden  water- 
caves.  I  knew  it  was  the  place,  and  as 
I  noted  the  pull  of  the  water  near  the 
lower  end  I  calculated  just  where  the 
boss  fish  of  that  pool  ought  to  be.  He 
was  there,  too,  and  apparently  he  had 
been  awaiting  me  for  a  long  time  and 
had  waxed  savage  over  the  delay. 

Strong  and  lithe  as  the  bravest  of  his 
valiant  race,  after  his  first  savage  tilt, 
he  fought  for  all  that  in  him  lay  and  did 
not  yield  till  he  was  unable  to  wag  a  fin. 
Get  him  out  of  the  pool  I  could  not,  al- 
though I  well  knew  that  his  struggles 
probably  were  ruining  my  chances  for 
another  fish  as  good.  So  we  fought  it 
to  a  finish,  and  after  a  right  merry  bout 
he  was  safely  landed. 

As  he  lay  upon  a  moss-covered  bowl- 
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der,  I  thought  him  the  prettiest  fish  I 
had  seen.  His  coloration  was  extreme- 
ly rich,  and  his  plump  condition  spoke 
well  for  the  food  supply  of  his  native 
stream.  He  was  about  fifteen  inches 
long",  and,  g-uessed  fairly,  he  must  have 
weighed  very  nearly  one  and  one-quar- 
ter pounds.  Upon  my  light  tackle  he 
had  felt  like  a  three-pounder. 

After  carefully  packing"  him  in  green- 
stuff I  placed  him  in  the  basket,  with  an 
idea  that  he  inig'ht  do  me  good  service 
in  the  direction  of  the  Judge's  cook 
later  on.  Then  I  sat  down  to  have  a  pull 
at  the  pipe  while  giving  the  pool  a  rest. 

Having  waited  about  half  an  hour,  I 
again  tried  the  water  and  succeeded  in 
killing  a  nice  half-pounder.  Failing  to 
tempt  an3^thing  more,  I  followed  the 
trail  about  fifty  yards,  when  I  came  upon 
two  green  branches  crossed,  John's  sign 
to  tell  where  he  had  begun  work.  In  a 
nice-looking  pool  immediately  below,  I 
rose  and  missed  what  looked  like  a 
three-quarter -pound  fish.  Shortly  after, 
to  my  surprise,  a  really  large  fish  made 
a  half-hearted  attack,  then  retired  under 
the  bank.  As  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done  in  this  direction,  I  tramped 
back  to  the  rendezvous. 

Here  I  found  Charles  attending  to 
the  horses,  and  he  showed  about  a 
dozen  fish  of  fair  size,  and  told  me 
that  the  Judge  had  done  even  better 
and  would  probably  be  late  in  getting 
down.  So  we  concluded  to  have  a  bite 
and  lounge  about  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Charles  knew  of  a  beautiful  spring 
where  the  water  bubbled  from  under  a 
root  into  a  hollow  about  the  size  of  a 
peck  measure.  Never  before  in  my  life 
had  I  tasted  better  or  colder  natural 
water.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  it 
had  not  been  carefully  iced.  With  this 
crystal  brew  of  nature's  compounding 
we  washed  down  a  most  palatable  lunch, 
after  which  Charles  became  reminiscent. 

"  I  love  this  little  spring,"  said  he. 
"  I've  been  all  over  these  mountains, 
and  there's  no  such  water  to  be  found 
anywhere  else.  Just  fourteen  years  ago 
to-day  I  saw  this  spring,  and  right 
where  you  are  sitting  I  first  saw  my 
wife.  The  Judge  and  I  were  fishing, 
and  the  ladies  made  up  a  picnic  and 
met  us  here.  Let's,"  he  continued,  as 
he  reached  for  his  pocket,  "  drink  to  this 
best  of  all  springs." 

It  was  a  mighty  big  flask,  and  some 
fellows,  maybe,  would  have  drunk  to 


the  Judge,  and  to  John,  to  the  wife, 
and  the  mountain,  the  stream  and  the 
horses,  and  the  trout,  and  the  whole 
blooming  outfit,  but  we  did  not — and  it 
was  pretty  good  stuff  at  that ! 

As  he  handed  me  my  dose,  Charles 
remarked  :  "  This  is  a  wonderful  spring, 
and  perhaps,  old  man,  you  may  see  your 
wife  here,  too."  Charles  fancied  I  was 
single. 

"  God  forbid,"  I  fervently  ejaculated; 
"  for  if  I  could  see  her  she  probably 
could  see  me  as  well  !  " 

Charles'  left  eyelid  quivered  slightly 
as  he  took  his,  and  he  grinned  as  I 
muttered  Kipling's  lines : 

"  Ho  !  you  'oly  beggars, 
Cough  be'ind  your  'and  !  " 

We  became  quite  sympathetic  and 
confidential  upon  this  little  episode,  and 
when  the  energetic  Judge  found  us,  two 
hours  later,  we  were  sprawled  on  our 
backs  smoking  and  yarning  in  the  lazi- 
est of  lazy  contentment.  He  had  four- 
teen good  fish,  and  when  presently  John 
appeared  with  nineteen  more,  the  total 
made  as  pretty  a  trout  picture  as  man 
could  desire  to  see. 

The  evening's  work  yielded  nearly  a 
dozen,  the  dear  old  Judge  killing  one 
which  fairly  outranked  my  big  fellow, 
and  which  made  the  Judge  the  happiest 
man  that  ever  left  a  brawling  brook  be- 
hind him  at  eventide. 

The  return  drive  through  the  grand 
corridors  of  the  woods  was  a  thing  to 
be  remembered.  We  were  just  suffi- 
ciently weary  to  properly  appreciate  the 
cushions  and  the  easy  springs  ;  we  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  a  long,  care- 
free day  well  spent,  and  we  had  some- 
thing worthy  of  manly  prowess  to  lay 
before  the  ones  at  home. 

Through  the  scented  twilight  we 
rolled,  our  nostrils  filled  with  sweet 
woodsy  odors,  our  ears  ringing  with  the 
vesper  songs  of  joyous  birds.  We  had 
been  to  Nature's  altar,  and  were  passing 
outward  through  her  grand  cathedral. 
The  others  smoked  in  silence,  while  I 
listened  for  the  one  voice  needed  to 
perfect  that  magic  scene. 

Where  the  road  dipped  to  pass  through 
what  appeared  to  be  a  magnificent  em- 
erald cave  filled  with  purple  shadows 
the  bird-choir  was  suddenly  hushed,  as 
though  awaiting  the  soloist.  From  the 
damp  ground  by  the  stream — from  the 
hillside — from  the  road  beneath  our  feet 
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—  orwas  it  from  the  air  overhead  ?  came 
the  sweetest  sound  bird-throat  ever  ut- 
tered. Sweetly  solemn  with  a  tinge  of 
sadness,  yet  clear  and  rich  and  full  as 
though  the  singer  had  long  been  up- 
lifted above  all  earthly  things,  that 
wondrous  music  floated  a  moment  about 
us  like  the  benediction  that  follows  af- 


ter prayer.  Like  an  echo  from  the  op- 
posing hill  came  a  response.  A  moment 
later  the  grind  of  the  wheels  upon  the 
open  highway  told  that  we  had  reached 
the  homeward  road,  and  regretfully  we 
left  the  dark-eyed  thrushes  to  breathe 
their  heavenly  luessages  to  and  fro  across 
the  darkened  tumult  of  the  stream. 
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IN  the  fall  of  1S97  T  hunted  the  moose, 
the  rare  white  sheep,  and  the  huge 
brown  bear  in  the  Kenai  Moun- 
tains of  Alaska,  and  with  my  own 
gun  secured  a  fine  specimen  of  each.  I 
returned  to  Alaska  again  last  fall  (1898) 
to  procure  specimens  of  large  mammals 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  On  this 
trip  I  had  provided  myself  with  cam- 
eras suitable  to  photograph  some  of  this 
wild  game  in  their  native  haunts,  which 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
shooting  the  animals.  Never  before  had 
the  Olds  dalli  been  caught  in  a  sports- 
man's camera. 

After  a  six  weeks'  trip  of  four  thou- 
sand miles,  August  ninth  found  me  in 
camp  (with  two  packers,  one  white  man 
and  one  Indian)  on  the  Kenai  Moun- 
tains, at  timber-line,  some  ninety  miles 
back  of  Cook's    Inlet.      At    the  start  I 


had  had  three  white  men  and  five  In- 
dians in  my  party  to  assist  me  in  get- 
ting my  outfit  up  the  rapids  of  the  Kus- 
siloff  River  and  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Tuslumena.  This  consumed  eight  days 
of  arduous  labor,  as  we  were  compelled 
to  pull  the  boat  at  the  end  of  a  one- 
hundred-foot  line,  wading  the  ice-cold 
water,  passing  the  line  under  and  around 
leaning  timber;  and  many  times  it 
consumed  three  hours  to  make  one 
mile,  while  the  bloodthirsty  mosquitoes 
sapped  the  life  out  of  us  and  almost 
drove  us  frantic. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Lee,  of  Chicago,  had  ac- 
companied me  as  far  as  Cook's  Inlet 
and  intended  to  continue,  but  while  I 
was  preparing  for  our  trip  to  the  inte- 
rior he  changed  his  mind,  saying  :  *'  I 
would  not  go  up  that  Kussiloff  River 
and  endure  the  hardships  and  dangers 
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and  suffering'  from  the  infernal  mosqui- 
toes for  all  the  game  and  gold  in  Alas- 
ka." I  told  him  he  cotild  return  to 
Homer  and  get  good  hunting  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  beach.  He  so 
decided,  and  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  Berg,  who  was  with  me  in  1897, 
also  started  with  me,  but  the  first  night 
out  from  salt  water  he  was  taken  with 
rheumatism  in  the  limbs  so  severely 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stay  in 
the  boat.  His  condition  grew  worse 
from  day  to  day,  and  on  reaching  the 
lake  I  made  camp  for  him,  and  detailed 
Mr.  Singer  to  remain  with  him  and  do 
everything  possible  for  his  comfort, 
while  I  pushed  on  to  the  mountains.  I 
kept  two  packers  constantly  on  the  trail 
between  this  camp  and  my  line  of  camps 
to  the  summit  of  the  range,  so  that  I 
could  get  supplies,  send  meat  down,  and 
learn  the  condition  of  my  unfortunate 
companion. 

The  next  ten  days  I  spent  in  making 
a  map  and  collecting  topographical  data 
of  the  country,  killing  one  white  sheep 
for  our  larder.  I  now  set  about  to  get 
photos  and  the  desired  specimens,  as  the 
season  had  advanced  to  the  proper  time 
when  the  pelage  of  the  sheep  was  in 
good  condition,  the  old  coat  having  been 
entirely  shed  and  the  new  one  out  about 
an  inch  in  length. 


This  rare  wild  white  sheep  is  fovmd 
nowhere  in  the  world  but  Alaska,  and 
few  specimens  for  mounting  whole  have 
ever  been  obtained.  This  species,  named 
Ovis  dalli  by  Professor  Dall,  differs  from 
his  cousin,  the  Rocky  Mountain  big 
horn  {Ovis  viontana),  in  color,  O.  mon- 
tana  being  a  dull  brown  in  midsummer, 
changing  to  a  grayish  drab  in  winter, 
with  a  light  ashy  colored  patch  over  the 
rump  all  the  year,  while  the  O.  dalli  is 
snow-white  at  all  seasons  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  not  a  colored  hair  on  any  part  of  his 
body.  He  is  not  quite  so  stockily  built  as 
our  "big  horn,"  yet  more  trim  and 
shapely.  Two  of  my  specimens  stood 
forty-two  inches  at  the  shoulder.  His 
limbs  are  not  quite  so  heavy,  and  his 
horns  will  not  average  as  large  at  the 
base,  although  quite  as  long.  The  horns 
of  my  largest  specimen  of  1897  measured 
41X  inches  in  length  and  14^  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base. 

The  flesh  is  the  most  delicious  of  all 
wild  game.  In  the  summer  this  sheep 
lives  chiefly  on  the  rich  succulent  growth 
of  the  Asplenitini  septentrionale,  v/hich 
grows  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock  on  the 
sunny  slopes  of  this  rugged  range.  This 
beautiful  animal  must  endure  great 
hardships  to  survive  the  winters  of  this 
icy  North.  Many  of  the  higher  peaks 
are  snow-capped  all  the  year,  while  on 
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the  lower  hills,  that  range  in  altitude 
from  iowr  to  five  thousand  feet,  there  is 
a  period  of  some  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
partially  open  ground.  The  home  of 
the  Ovis  dalli  in  this  section  of  Alaska  is 
on  the  high  range  where  its  frowning 
sides  break  into  deep  gashy  canons  and 
precipitous  walls  to  a  mighty  nameless 
glacier  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  long. 

I  had  now  made  a  side  camp  above 
timber-line  and  on  a  range  of  peaks 
never  before  visited  by  white  men  or 
Indians  (so  my  Indians  claimed).  We 
had  nothing  to  burn  but  a  scrubby  wil- 
low brush  which  we  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  The  weather  was  very  change- 
able at  this  altitude  ;  rain,  heavy  fog 
and  spitting  snow,  with  an  occasional 
day  of  sunshine,  and  cold,  frosty  nights. 

Early  morning  found  me  moving 
toward  the  glacier,  intent  on  getting  a 
photo  of  the  sheep.  I  had  pointed  out 
a  mountain  about  six  miles  to  the  east, 
and  instructed  my  two  packers  to  meet 
me  at  its  base  about  noon,  and  to  ap- 
proach cautiously  and  watch  out  for  me 
on  their  right,  for  it  was  a  photo  I  more 
desired  as  I  could  get  the  animal  later. 
I  had  traveled  some  two  or  three  miles, 
stopping  occasionally  to  scan  the  moun- 
tain sides  closely  with  my  field  glass  for 
a  band  of  sheep.  From  the  summit  of 
a  very  broken  ridge,  I  sighted  a  bunch 
of  some  thirty  to  forty  quietly  feeding 
and  slowly  moving  toward  a  glacier. 
They  were  some  three  or  four  miles 
away  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  my  course. 
I  carefully  took  in  the  country  and  out- 
lined my  route. 

The  blood  now  began  to  quicken  as  I 
followed  the  ridge  into  the  gulch  and 
commenced  the  stalk  to  a  favorable 
position  where  I  could  get  an  exposure 
that,  as  yet,  had  never  been  the  privi- 
lege of  man.  When  under  the  cover 
of  a  hillside,  I  ran  up  hill  and  down, 
then  climbed  out  of  a  canon  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  feet,  with  the 
perspiration  saturating  every  stitch  of 
clothing,  yes,  even  through  my  mocca- 
sins. Upon  rounding  a  ledge  of  rock,  I 
caught  sight  of  three  sheep  within  a 
hundred  yards,  on  my  lee.  I  drew  back 
quickly  and  circled  to  my  left  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  bunch.  This  took 
me  considerably  out  of  my  course  and 
caused  me  to  travel  an  extra  two  miles. 
Another  climb  of  some  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  I  thought  would  put  me  on  a 
bench  level  with  my  quarry. 


I  now  had  the  wind  in  my  favor  and 
cautiously  approached  a  ledge  of  rock 
for  a  look.  Oh,  what  a  sight !  Through 
my  glasses,  it  seemed  but  a  hundred 
feet  to  the  picture  I  would  give  five 
hundred  dollars  to  have  on  the  plate  of 
my  camera  at  a  hundred-foot  snap. 
About  half  of  the  bunch  had  gone  out 
on  the  edge  of  the  glacier  while  the  rest 
were  nipping  the  Asplenium.  Occa- 
sionally an  old  ewe  would  start  on  a 
seemingly  educating  tour  with  her  one 
or  two  half-grown  lambs,  rush  about  in 
a  short  circle,  then  back  into  the  bunch 
again ;  while  the  great  horned  "  fellows  " 
seemed  to  gaze  on  the  proceedings  with 
delight,  for  the  season  had  come  when 
they  leave  their  more  lofty  and  secluded 
locality  to  visit  the  mothers  and  young. 

I  had  fears  that  my  two  men  would 
come  in  sight  and  alarm  them;  then  I 
thought  they  would  surely  be  on  the 
lookout.  On  and  upward  I  climbed 
among  the  rocks,  with  weary  limbs, 
breathless  and  the  perspiration  dropping 
from  my  face  like  rain.  A  half  hour 
more  had  passed,  and  I  was  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  ridge  between  me 
and  the  band  that  I  felt  would  soon 
make  an  impression  on  the  film  of  my 
5x7  camera. 

I  paused  for  breath  in  which  to  adjust 
my  camera  and  climb  to  the  spot  for 
position  that  I  had  selected  with  my 
glasses  an  -hour  before.  I  suddenly  cast 
a  glance  up  the  mountain  on  my  left  in 
line  where  I  felt  sure  the  boys  would 
naturally  pass.  For  some  reason  I  had 
doubted  what  would  be  their  tactics. 
Lo  !  and  behold,  there  they  were  about 
five  hundred  yards  up  and  moving  along 
that  comparatively  smooth  mountain 
side.  Caesar's  ghost !  Reader,  can  you 
imagine  my  disgust  and  wrath  ?  No, 
you  cannot,  unless  you  have  had  similar 
experiences.  I  was  at  the  first  glance 
paralyzed  ;  I  chilled,  the  sweat  seemed 
to  run  cold,  and  I  felt  my  features  con- 
tract and  my  jaws  set.  I  gave  the  hat 
signal  to  drop  down — I  repeated  it.  I 
stared  and  clutched  my  rifle.  Should  I 
take  a  shot  at  them  ?  On  they  tramped 
as  if  going  to  a  corn- shucking.  In  my 
wrath  and  despair  I  tore  the  grass  from 
its  bed  and  turned  my  finger-nails 
back  clutching  at  the  rocks.  I  gave 
the  hat  signal  again  and  again.  Finally 
to  my  intense  relief  they  dropped. 

I  climbed  along  feeling  convinced  that 
the  sheep  had  sig-hted  my  men  at  differ- 
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ent  times  as  they  passed  along  the  breast 
of  the  opposite  mountain  and  had  now 
disappeared  over  the  glacier,  and  proba- 
bly the  only  chance  of  my  life  to  get  a 
photo  of  a  band  of  wild  white  sheep  on 
a  glacier  had  been  foiled.  With  a  spark 
of  hope  still  left,  I  reached  a  higher 
point,  thinking  they  had  traveled  up- 
ward. I  peered  over  the  rocks  and  I 
was  not  disappointed,  for  sure  enough 
they  were  just  moving  out  of  sight  near 
the  crest  of  a  low  ridge.  I  was  sick.  I 
had  noticed  higher  and  to  my  right  two 
rams  seemingly  taking  in  the  situation, 
from  a  point  among  the  rocks  where  they 
felt  safe  and  whence  they  had  watched 
the  men  making  their  way  for  the  last 
half  inile.  Now,  they  had  sighted  me 
some  three  hundred  yards  from  them 
and  had  commenced  to  move.  They 
stopped,  to  pose  for  their  pictures,  of 
course,  at  that  long  range.  Well,  it  was 
a  fatal  stop  for  the  larger  one,  for  in  an 
instant  I  sent  a  ball  through  him  and 
he  rolled  over  dead.  I  took  a  running 
shot  at  the  other  ram,  but  missed. 

M}^  two  packers  came  over  to  me.  I 
will  not  write  our  conversation.  Indian 
no  sa  ba,  and  I  forgive  them.  I  took 
photo,  then  measurements,  dressed  the 
noble  game,  then  ate  a  cold  lunch,  and 
sent  my  men  back  with  the  head,  skin 
and  meat,  instructing  them  to  go  to  the 
camp  at  timber-line  and  care  for  the 
skin  ;  for  the  Indian  to  take  a  pack  of 
meat  down  to  camp  number  one  to  my 
sick  man,  and  for  Hobert,  my  white 
man,  to  bake  bread  the  second  day  at 
camp  number  two,  and  for  them  both 
to  meet  me  with  bread  and  bedding  for 
all  at  camp  number  three  (above  tim- 
ber-line) on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day. 

My  good  Mr.  Hobert  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  leaving  me  alone,  but  I  assured 
him  that  I  had  often  done  this  and  would 
be  careful,  so  we  shook  hands  for  a  four- 
days  separation.  They  slipped  into  their 
pack-straps  and  rose  up  with  their  heavy 
loads;  and  as  they  picked  their  way  down 
the  mountain  homeward  I  started  north- 
ward determined  on  getting  another 
chance  for  the  much-desired  photo.  Two 
hours  of  hard  climbing  brought  me  to 
the  summit  of  this  spur.  Then  a  snow- 
squall  set  in.  Soon  the  wind  grew  fierce, 
and  the  clouds  of  snow  and  mist  sur- 
rounded me  and  sent  a  chill  to  the  bone. 

I  commenced  descending  on  the  op- 
posite side  and  began  prospecting  the 


mountain  for  mineral,  as  it  was  now 
evident  that  I  could  do  nothing  with  my 
camera.  I  reached  timber-line  camp 
(number  three)  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  soaked  to  the  skin  with  rain, 
which  had  changed  from  snow  after  I 
had  reached  a  lower  altitude.  My  faith- 
ful Hobert  had  placed  my  outfit  under 
my  rubber  blanket  and  weighted  it 
down  with  stones.  He  had  also  pulled 
some  scrub  willow  and  piled  it  near  by. 
I  added  an  extra  sweater  and  a  heavy 
coat  to  my  wet  body,  and  soon  had  a 
supper  of  boiled  rice  and  raisins,  broiled 
mutton  chops,  bread  and  tea. 

The  scrub  willow  was  so  scarce  that  I 
did  not  dare  to  use  it  in  quantities  for 
a  fire  sufficient  to  dry  my  clothing.  My 
bed  consisted  of  two  caribou  skins  (un- 
dressed, which  are  the  best  thing  on 
earth,  for  they  really  seem  to  generate 
heat),  one  camel's-hair  blanket  and  rub- 
ber spread.  I  was  soon  snugly  tucked 
in  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Next  day  at  2  p.  m.  I  was  far  from 
camp  and  on  a  broken  side  of  a  rugged 
mountain.  I  now  sighted  a  bunch  of 
sheep  some  two  miles  away  on  my  left, 
on  a  table  of  another  mountain.  Hope 
kindled  anew,  as  the  day  was  favorable, 
and  being  entirely  alone  on  these  grand 
old  peaks  I  felt  confident  of  success. 
To  get  in  proper  position  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  a  long  detour,  on 
account  of  the  wind  and  the  lay  of  the 
country.  I  traveled  rapidly,  and  soon 
reached  a  point  from  which  I  expected 
to  lay  out  my  line  for  the  final  approach. 
I  reached  the  top  of  a  break  in  the  slide 
rock,  and,  looking  over  the  ledge,  I  saw 
a  fine  old  ram  sitting  (they  will  sit  on 
their  haunches  like  a  dog)  on  the  next 
ledge  in  front  of  ine. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  ram  to  post  as  sen- 
tinel unless  he  takes  a  position  from  one 
to  three  hundred  yards  above  his  flock. 
An  old  barren  ewe  is  invariably  on 
guard.  A  careful  survey  of  the  country 
convinced  me  that  the  bunch  was  quite 
near  him  on  a  shelf  immediately  below. 
I  retreated  a  few  yards,  divested  myself 
of  every  superfluous  article,  including 
my  old  hat,  drew  my  camera  from  its 
heavy  case  and  adjusted  it  for  a  sixty- 
foot  snap.  I  used  a  sixteenth  stop,  and 
set  the  time  for  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond, in  case  of  a  running  shot. 

I  crept  to  the  ledge  for  another  look. 
The  old  fellow  had  now  lain  down  from 
his  sitting  position.  No  other  sheep  were 
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in  sight.  I  again  retreated,  and  crept 
cautiously  up  the  slope  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, then  to  the  edge  and  looked  again. 
Over  the  back  of  the  old  guard  I  could 
now  see  the  bunch  about  thirty  yards 
below  him.  There  were  some  fifteen  to 
twenty;  some  lying  down  while  others 
were  feeding.  I  saw  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  approach  nearer  from  this 
point.  I  retreated  below  my  first  posi- 
tion. I  now  took  another  look  ;  the  old 
ram  was  again  in  a  sitting  attitude,  and 
some  twenty  yards  above  was  the  ever- 
watchful  ewe  that  I  had  not  been  able 
to  see. 

My  approach  was  now  cut  off  from 
this  direction  also,  and  the  situation  be- 
came perplexing.  I  finally  decided  on  a 
plan.  I  moved  down  the  mountain  until 
entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  old  ram,  but 
still  where  I  could  get  a  view  of  the 
ewe.  I  hammered  some  rocks  together 
to  attract  her  attention,  and  waved  my 
red  handkerchief  over  the  ledge.  She 
was  up  in  an  instant  facing  me.  I  did 
not  repeat  this,  but  watched.  This  was 
an  anxious  period. 

After  five  minutes  or  so  she  slowly 
descended  to  the  bunch.  I  now  returned 
to  my  first  position.  The  old  ram  was 
standing  and  turning  his  head  in  all 
directions.  Not  seeing  anything,  he 
seemed  unwilling  to  leave  his  post,  al- 
though his  faithful  mate  had  warned 
him  and  had  returned  to  her  charge. 
They  certainly  had  decided  to  wait  an 
alarm  from  him  ;  they  had  not  moved 
off,  for  I  could  see  them  as  there  was 
only  one  way  for  them  to  retreat  without 
passing  me. 

Ten  minutes  passed  and  still  he  stood 
with  all  the  wary  instincts  of  his  nature 
aroused.  What  a  picture, with  his  snow- 
white,  graceful  form,  his  head  erect  and 
crowned  with  massive,  wax  -  colored 
horns  that  curved  to  a  full  circle.  He 
seemed  to  have  convinced  himself  that 
it  was  a  false  alarm,  for  he  became  more 
composed,  and  I  felt  that  the  flock  had 
again  quieted  as  their  lordly  sentinel 
still  held  his  ground.  Now  was  my  time 
for  the  final  effort. 

My  heart  beat  violently,  almost  loud 
enough  for  him  to  hear.  I  quickly  stole 
to  where  I  had  left  niy  rifle  and  cau- 
tiously returned  to  my  position.  He 
now  stood  facing  me.  To  drop  him 
dead  on  the  spot  was  my  desire,  for  as 
he  lay  there,  I  could  make  a  dash  to  his 
ridge  and  get  a  snap  at  the  flock  before 


it  became  aware  of  his  fate.  I  knew  that 
the  report  of  my  rifle  would  be  so  light 
that  the  flock  would  not  be  alarmed  at 
that  distance;  besides  I  had  the  ridge 
and  wind  in  my  favor.  I  took  careful  aim 
and  fired.  He  dropped  as  if  stone-dead. 
I  quickly  laid  down  my  gun,  snatched  my 
camera,  rushed  quietly  as  possible  down 
the  ridge  and  up  the  next,  aiming  to 
reach  a  position  a  little  below  him.  Out 
of  breath  I  reached  the  point  and  looking 
over,  I  saw  that  the  old  fellow  had  re- 
gained his  feet,  and  was  staggering  into 
the  flock,  which  had  just  begun  to  move 
away  and  was  now  about  thirty  yards 
distant.  I  raised  my  camera  in  position 
and  pressed  the  bulb.  I  wound  the  film 
and  made  another  exposure.  I  believe 
these  to  be  the  first  negatives  ever  ob- 
tained of  wild  sheep  alive  on  the  mount- 
ains. 

The  flock  were  now  fully  alarmed, 
and  it  was  marvelous  to  witness  the 
agility  they  displayed  in  making  their 
ascent  among  the  crags  and  ledges.  I 
went  back  for  my  rifle  and  returned  to 
hunt  the  wounded  ram,  which  I  felt 
certain  could  not  go  far.  I  followed 
the  trail  across  rocks  and  snow-drifts. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  white  object  ahead  and 
high  on  the  cliffs.  I  adjusted  my  glasses 
and  discovered  it  was  a  big  ram, 
although  I  could  not  see  the  horns  with 
the  naked  eye.  It  was  a  four-hundred- 
yard  shot. 

Bang — I  missed.  Bang — he  started. 
Bang — he  dropped  and  commenced  roll- 
ing down,  then  getting  up  and  rolling 
again.  It  was  a  hard  climb  to  reach  him, 
but  on  doing  so,  I  found  to  my  surprise 
it  was  not  my  wounded  ram,  although  a 
very  fine  specimen. 

It  was  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  look 
for  the  lost  one.  I  then  took  measure- 
ments and  dressed  my  noble  prize.  I 
had  my  pack-straps  with  me,  and  started 
to  my  lonely  camp,  which  I  did  not  reach 
until  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  I  carried 
the  whole  skin,  head  and  saddles  of  this 
sheep.  Hunters,  you  have  an  idea  of 
my  load. 

The  next  day  it  was  necessary  forme 
to  repair  my  moccasins  and  climbing 
shoes,  which  I  had  worn  through  in 
several  places.  In  the  afternoon  I 
made  a  trip  to  a  glacier  and  saw  sheep, 
but  will  not  go  into  detail  regarding 
them.  The  next  day  I  started  for  a 
long,  hard  trip  and  to  return  where  I 
expected  to  find  my  wounded  ram,  for  I 
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could  not  leave  him  there.  After  a  long- 
prospecting-  trip  to  the  head  of  an 
enormous  glacier,  I  reached  a  place 
where  the  precipitous  cliffs  joined  the 
yawning  crevasses  of  the  walls  of  living 
ice.  I  saw  several  sheep  out,  crossed 
over  the  divide,  and  commenced  the 
semicircular  return  to  camp,  yet  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  locality  where  I  hoped 
to  end  the  suffering  of  my  quarry. 

My  route  brought  me  to  a  very  rough, 
steep  slope  on  which  a  narrow  arm  of  a 
glacier  extended  from  the  summit  of  the 
range  down  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty 
degrees  for  some  twelve  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  below  me.  To  go  around  this, 
either  above  or  below,  meant  the  loss  of 
my  course  and  the  day  as  well.  It  was 
frightful;  however,  I  put  on  my  ice  irons 
and  slowly  worked  my  way  across,  but 
solemnly  promise  I  will  never  do  so 
again. 

Another  hour  of  hard  climbing- 
brought  me  around  this  mountam,  where 
I  felt  confident  my  game  had  hidden.  I 
was  yet  a  mile  or  more  from  it,  but  I 
noticed  a  suspicious  looking,  small  white 
spot  on  a  shelf  of  rocks  and  a  little  be- 
low me.  I  focused  my  glasses  and 
found  it  to  be  a  sheep  lying  down  with 
head  erect.  I  felt  this  must  be  my  ram, 
for  there  were  no  others  in  sight  and  he 
was  wounded.  He  had  hunted  seclusion 
among  the  rocks  to  die  alone.  I  steadily 
advanced  in  open  view  for  at  least  half 
a  mile,  when  I  noticed  him  get  up.  I 
stopped  and  adjusted  my  glasses.  There 
he  stood,  looking  in  my  direction.  I  sat 
down  and  watched  for  him  to  move. 
Presently  he  slowly  turned  around  and 
began  picking  his  way  around  the 
mountain,  in  the  direction  he  had  come 
two  days  before.  I  could  plainly  see 
him  limp.  When  he  came  to  the  last 
ridge  where  he  would  disappear  behind 
the  mountain,  he  stopped  for   another 


look.  I  still  remained  quiet  and  watched 
his  every  move  through  my  glasses. 
Finally  he  passed  out  of  sight. 

It  was  now  eight  p.  m.,  and  I  knew  I 
must  act  quickly.  I  scaled  the  moun- 
tain to  its  summit,  crossed  over  and 
down  the  other  side  on  a  noiseless  run, 
knowing  about  where  I  should  get  to 
head  him  off.  I  had  traveled  about  half 
a  mile  and  was  watching  on  my  right  for 
his  shapely  horns,  when  suddenly  on 
my  left,  and  within  sixty  yards,  on  a  low 
bench,  I  saw  two  fine  old  rams.  We 
looked  at  each  other  a  full  minute.  It 
would  have  been  easy  work  to  kill  them 
both,  but  I  passed  on,  for  I  felt  that  a 
shot  might  turn  my  unfortunate  from  his 
course. 

A  heavy  mist  or  fog  was  now  settling 
down  over  the  peaks,  and  while  descend- 
ing through  it,  I  caught  sight  of  his 
head  over  the  swell  of  a  smooth,  slop- 
ing ridge.  He  saw  ine  at  the  same  in- 
stant and  bounded  forward  on  a  more 
level  footing,  running  quartering  from 
me  and  to  my  left.  The  distance  was 
some  two  hundred  yards.  I  quickly 
brought  my  rifle  to  place.  Bang — he 
turned  a  little  more  to  my  left  and  in- 
creased his  speed  (overshot).  Bang — I 
noticed  him  jerk  his  head  backward 
(shot  in  front  of  him).  Bang — and  with 
the  report  he  rolled  over  and  over.  I 
approached  him  and  found  that  my  shot 
of  two  days  before  had  entered  his 
breast  and  passed  between  the  shoulder- 
blade  and  the  ribs  and  made  its  exit  at 
the  loin,  not  having  broken  a  bone  or 
touched  a  vital  spot.  How  he  lived  I 
knew  not.  My  last  shot  was  through 
the  shoulders. 

It  was  now  nearly  nine  p.  m.,  and  the 
sun  had  just  sunk  behind  Mt.  Illimana. 
While  I  was  glad  of  the  prize,  I  was 
truly  sorry  for  this  beautiful  animal. 
He  was  my  last  Ovis  dalli. 
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T  had  been  hopeless- 
ly contemplated  for 
a  year  ;  it  had  been 
vaguely  discussed  for 
months  ;  and  now  at 
last  the  Admiral  and 
I  stood  upon  the 
i^Beach  Haven  dock, 
smothered  in  bag- 
gage, on  a  fair  sum- 
mer tnorning,  realizing  that  the  pro- 
posed excursion  to  Bay  Head  was  in- 
deed something  more  tangible  than  a 
wild,  bright  dream. 

The  voyage  in  contemplation  was  not 
a  ver}"  extensive  one,  in  all  perhaps  a 
hundred  miles,  while  the  craft  in  which 
we  proposed  to  cover  the  distance  was 
the  writer's  small  twenty-footer  of  the 
genus  Cape  Cod  cat.  A  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  successful  handling  of  a  sail- 
boat is  wind  ;  therefore,  on  this  occasion, 
the  situation  was  not  devoid  of  sorrow, 
for  if  there  ever  was  a  calmer  morning 
it  has  not  been  the  writer's  privilege  to 
witness  it.  In  no  way  discouraged,  how- 
ever, by  a  circumstance  so  trifling  we 
stood  among  our  baggage,  gazing  wist- 
fully out  over  the  glassy,  listless  surface 
of  Tuckerton  Bay,  the  attainment  of 
liberty  being  as  yet  too  recent  for  aught 


else  to  have  much  place  in  our  thoughts. 
Arousing  at  last  to  the  needs  of  the  oc- 
casion and  realizing  that,  when  wind  is 
wanting,  the  blessings  of  a  favoring  tide 
inust  be  embraced  while  they  exist,  we 
began  the  task  of  conveying  the  bag- 
gage aboard  the  White  Wing  and  stow- 
ing it  in  preparation  for  departiire. 

First  in  importance,  as  also  in  size, 
loomed  up  the  75-pound  basket  of  pro- 
visions, filled  to  overflowing  with  things 
eatable,  and,  as  was  afterward  found, 
with  some  things  uneatable.  By  its 
side  and  trotting  in  the  same  general 
class,  came  the  water  cooler  ;  an  unpre- 
tentious little  article  whose  general  air 
of  meekness  and  self-abnegation  had 
been  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  knob 
on  the  lid,  which  had  gone  off  at  the  in- 
vitation of  a  saw  in  the  hands  of  the 
Admiral. 

The  wisdom  of  this  piece  of  vandalism, 
however,  appeared  later  when  it  was 
barely  possible  to  push  the  cooler  under 
the  forward  deck. 

Next  in  the  procession  appeared  a  tele- 
scope satchel,  and  then  in  formidable 
array  the  writer's  three  caineras,  large, 
medium  and  small,  lined  up  for  action. 
As  representing  the  crowd  of  inevitable 
small  boys  who  are  ever  to  be  found  at 
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the  heels  of  a  circus,  the  rear  was 
brought  up  by  the  double-barreled  gun, 
the  field  glasses,  the  coast  survey  in  a 
tin  case,  a  paper  box  filled  with  the  flag 
cards  of  the  Beach  Haven  Yacht  Club, 
two  stick)^,  oil-skin  suits  of  woe-begone 
appearance,  and  "  lastly,  but  not  leastly," 
a  small  chip  basket,  which,  like  the  mar- 
velous bag  of  the  "Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son," contained  everything  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Such  was  the  manifest  of  cargo  that  it 
was  proposed  to  stow  in  a  twenty-foot 
catboat  with  a  cockpit  6  x  lo,  and  yet 
leave  room  in  which  two  able-bodied 
men  could  live  and 
move  and  have 
their  being.  It 
was  a  scientific 
problem  and  a 
warm  one,  but  it 
was  satifactorily 
accomplished  with 
no  evil  results  to 
note,  except  that 
the  cargo  stowed 
under  forward  put 
the  yacht  percep- 
tibly down  at  the 
head  ;  and  at  last 
we  gladly  cast  off 
the  painter,  resign- 
ing ourselves  to 
the  tender  mercies 
of  a  strong  flood- 
tide  and  to  the  on- 
slaught of  gnats 
by  the  million. 

The  voyager 
from  Beach  Haven 
to  the  drawbridge 
at  Martin's  usual- 
ly has  two  courses  on  tok 
open  to  him.    The 

longer  and  deeper  channel  runs  wester- 
ly, and  then  aroujid  by  Long  Point  on 
the  mainland,  while  the  shorter  and 
shallower  runs  in  a  more  northeasterly 
direction  and  hugs  the  shore  of  Long 
Beach.  The  latter  alternative  was  se- 
lected for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  and 
mainly,  because,  with  no  wind  and  a 
tide  running  strongly  in  that  direction, 
we  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise  ; 
and  secondly,  because,  our  boat  drawing 
but  fifteen  inches  of  water,  depth  of 
channel  was  no  great  object  where  time 
and  distance  might  be  saved.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet,  whose  nautical  acu- 
men and  gallantry  are  unquestionable  : 


"  A  sail-boat  'thout  a  sail 

Ez  like  a  comet  'thout  a  tail, 
.     Ez  like  a  gal  'thout  a  beau 

An'  like  a  winter  'thout  a  snow." 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  if  there 
had  been  any  wind  it  should  undoubt- 
edly have  been  fair  and  southerly,  we 
hoisted  the  sail  of  the    White  Wijig  and 
trimmed    it    accordingly.     The    writer 
took  the  tiller,  not  that  he  could  be  of 
any  particular  service  there,  for  the  craft 
had  no  steerage  way,  but  on  the  general 
principle  that  it  is  much  better  form  al- 
ways to  have  some  one  at  the  helm  of  a 
boat,  even  though  the  said  boat  be  go- 
ing stern  foremost. 
The  Admiral,  when 
not  engaged  in 
drinking  ice  water, 
stood  like  the  pro- 
verbial  boy,    for- 
ward upon  the  al- 
/  fj  mostburningdeck, 

//  pole  in  hand,  ready 

'  /  to  sheer  her  off  the 

flats  at  bends  in 
the  channel,  sound 
for  shoals,  and 
make  himself  gen- 
erallyuseful.  When 
almost  abreast  of 
Spray  Beach  a  faint 
breeze  came  in 
from  off  the  ocean, 
bringing  with  it 
the  roar  of  the  surf 
and  the  promise  of 
better  things. 

About   a    mile 
further    up    came 
the    realization   of 
our   hopes   in   the 
RIVER.  shape  of  a  fair  and 

fresh  sea  breeze, 
making  life  once  more  worth  living,  and 
starting  the  White  Wing  ahead  of  the 
tide  and  over  the  bottom  at  about  a 
five-mile  gait.  Our  hope  was  to  reach 
Harvey  Cedars,  a  point  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Beach  Haven,  at  dinner  time. 
#The  course  up  among  the  thorough- 
fares past  "Pehala"  and  the  "Ship 
Bottom "  life-saving  station,  although 
tortuous  was  uneventful.  By  noon  the 
"  Cross  Channels  "  and  first  drawbridge 
were  reached  and  passed.  The  channel 
at  this  point  makes  in  short  to  the  north- 
east, and  it  is  necessary  after  passing 
the  draw  to  point  almost  for  Long  Beach 
City  if  you  would    escape   going  hard 
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aground.  The  writer  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  experienced  the  pleasure  of  an 
enforced  sojourn  of  this  kind  upon  the 
flats  just  northward,  until  a  kindly  flood- 
tide  had  lifted  him  on  its  gentle  bosom 
and  assuaged  his  grief,  not,  however, 
until  he  had  fallen  overboard,  head  first, 
in  an  attempt  to  pole  into  deeper  water. 
Another  hour  brought  us  abreast  of 
Harvey  Cedars,  and  we  tied  to  the  dock. 

After  dinner  the  writer  went  off  to 
photograph  the  fine  old  cedar  trees  from 
which  the  place  partially  obtains  its 
name,  and  became  engaged  in  an  in- 
structive conversation  regarding  the 
traditions  of  the  place.  I  was  told  that 
a  long  time  ago,  before  even  the  main 
shore  of  New  Jersey  was  settled,  some 
whalers  from  Long  Island  came  down 
and  started  up  in  business  on  the  north- 
ward end  of  Long  Beach.  The  fellow 
who  selected  that  particular  slice  of 
wilderness  on  which  the  hotel  is  now 
located,  was  named  Harvey,  and  the 
cedar  grove  at  the  place  therefore  has 
since  become  known  as  the  Harvey 
Cedars.  So  far  so  good  ;  had  our  host 
stopped  there  all  had  been  well,  but  he 
plunged  still  deeper  into  the  subject  and 
finally  swung  around  into  a  dissertation 
on  the  cherished  tradition  of  the  Barne- 
gat  Pirates,  expressing  scepticism  of 
their  very  existence,  characterizing  them 
as  inere  sneak  thieves,  and  throwing  a 
pall  over  all  the  romantic  associations  of 
the  theme  as  treated  by  Vansant,  and 
others. 

About  3  p.  M.  we  again  went  aboard 
the  boat  and  soon  had  her  under  way, 
this  time  with  Island  Heights  as  an  ob- 
jective point,  twenty  miles  northward. 
The  breeze  still  held  from  the  southeast 
but  had  freshened  considerabl}',  and, 
coming  over  the  starboard  quarter, could 
not  have  suited  better  for  our  needs. 
And  here  let  me  state  that,  from  this  time 
until  we  once  again  reached  home,  the 
wind  was  favorable  to  us  no  matter  in 
what  direction  we  might  purpose  to  go. 
The  last  time  we  had  undertaken  a  sim- 
ilar journey  the  wind  had  headed  us  off 
in  every  direction,  until  finally  in  despair 
we  went  ashore  and  walked  home.  In 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  The  tide  ever  flowed, 
And  the  wind  always  blowed, 
From  the  place  where  we  goed." 

Not  only  was  the  wind  invariably 
ahead,  but  it  was  one  of  those  exasperat- 
ing "  wide  winds  "  that  came  from  no- 


where in  particular.  It  was  therefore 
no  wonder  that  we  were  pleased  to  have 
things  this  time  all  our  own  way.  It  was, 
to  say  the  least,  remarkable,  for  go  north 
or  go  south,  go  east  or  go  west,  we  would 
always  have  wind  in  plenty  and  from 
such  a  quarter  that  we  could  lay  our 
course  with  started  sheet.  In  fact  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  two  hours,  we 
were  not  close-hauled  on  the  wind  dur- 
ing the  entire  trip. 

The  course  from  Harvey  Cedars  to 
the  mouth  of  Toms  River  was  less  famil- 
iar to  us  than  the  part  of  the  bay  already 
passed,  but  an  inspection  of  the  chart 
supplemented  with  information  pumped 
from  the  natives  by  the  Admiral,  pulled 
us  through  in  good  shape.  At  four  o'clock 
we  opened  up  Barnegat  Inlet  on  the  star- 
board beam,  and  knew  that  we  had  still 
remaining  fourteen  miles  to  cover  before 
dark.  The  channel  from  this  point  to  off 
the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  according  to 
the  chart,  is  the  better  part  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  from  six  to  nine  feet  deep,  so 
that  a  craft  as  small  as  ours  and  drawing 
perhaps  fifteen  inches  can  romp  around 
'most  anywhere.  In  fact  one  party  whom 
we  consulted  regarding  channels,  etc., 
after  inquiring  the  White  Wing's  draught, 
replied,  "For  mercy  sake  just  keep  off 
the  dry  land."  The  wind  continued  to 
freshen,  so  that  by  5  p.  m.  full  sail  was 
all  the  yacht  could  stagger  under,  and  we 
reached  and  cleared  the  drawbridge  at 
Barnegat  Pier  by  about  5.30.  The  wind 
having  by  that  time  increased  to  almost 
the  dignity  of  a  gale,  made  things  rather 
lively.  The  yacht  already  loaded  down 
at  the  head  and  running  free  showed 
some  disposition  to  kick  up  in  the  rear 
and  push  her  bow  under.  Now  and  then 
a  sharp  squall  would  smite  her  from 
above,  a  big  following  sea  would  get 
under  her  stern  below,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  two  would  stand  her  on  her 
nose.  Having  shipped  one  good  healthy 
sea  since  leaving  the  draw,  we  concluded 
things  were  wet  enough  and  eased  her 
off  by  slacking  the  peak.  Doubtless  we 
could  actually  have  made  better  time 
and  in  more  comfort  had  we  shaken  up 
and  reefed,  but,  as  every  yachtsman 
knows,  it  is  always  a  temptation  in  a 
free  wind  and  going  like  a  race-horse  to 
let  her  slide  and  take  the  chances.  By 
5.45  we  opened  up  the  mouth  of  Toms 
River  and  laid  our  course  in  for  Island 
Heights. 

As  we  sailed  past  the  river's  mouth 
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we  noticed  a  small  boat  anchored  ap- 
parently in  the  channel,  with  ,a  white 
flag  flying-  from  a  pole  in  the  stern. 
Further  up  we  encountered  another  of 
the  same  description.  These  phenomena 
we  construed  to  indicate  that  a  regatta 
had  been  in  progress,  a  supposition  that 
we  afterwards  learned  to  be  correct. 
High  bluffs  beautiful  in  their  leafy 
greenness  line  the  northern  shore,  and 
it  is  upon  these  bluffs  about  two  miles 
from  the  river's  mouth  that  Island 
Heights  is  situated.  As  we  approached, 
the  water  around  and  about  the  dock 
seemed  literally  covered  by  a  multitude 
of  rowboats  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions. 
Our  preconceived  ideas  of  a  regatta  led 
us  to  believe  that  we  were  about  to  wit- 
ness the  start  of  a  rowing  contest,  and, 
we  therefore,  stood  well  across  to  the 
south  shore  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  probable  course,  and  dropped 
our  anchor  in  line  with  the  dock.  The 
boats,  however,  showed  no  disposition 
to  line  up  for  a  start,  but  continued  their 
seemingly  aimless  and  endless  move- 
ments to  and  fro  over  a  given  space.  It 
was  a  curious  combination  and  baffled 
all  reasons  we  could  marshal  to  meet 
the  occasion. 

The  wind,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
died  down  at  sunset  into  a  gentle  air, 
and  we  proceeded  peacefully  to  eat  our 
suppers  from  the  stores  in  the  commis- 
sary basket  and  watch  the  evening  shad- 
ows lengthen  into  night. 

We  then  went  ashore  and  to  arrange 
for  quarters  over  night,  and  during  the 
evening  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  nice 
old  captain  named  Dorsett,  who  is  skip- 
per of  and  part  owner  in  the  schooner 
yacht  of  the  Commodore  of  the  Island 
Heights'  Yacht  Club.  Meeting  him  again 
in  the  morning  he  gave  us  an  invitation 
aboard  the  flag-ship,  which  we  accepted; 
and  he  accordingly  rowed  us  out  to  the 
schooner,  which,  he  told  us,  being  a  boat 
builder  by  trade,  he  had  himself  con- 
structed. The  Rosamond  proved  to  be 
an  exceedingly  roomy  and  well-appointed 
craft,  having  evidently  been  constructed 
more  with  a  view  to  solid  comfort  than 
beauty.  The  large  cabin  with  convertible 
bunks,  the  convenient  toilet  arrange- 
ments, and  the  galley  complete  in  all  ap- 
pointments, formed  a  combination  with 
which  one  could  feel  as  supremely  con- 
tented and  comfortable  as  in  his  own 
good  house  at  home.  So  much  attention 
is  in  these  days  paid  to  speed  and  beauty 


at  the  expense  of  comfort  that  it  is  indeed 
refreshing  to  find  now  and  then  an  ex- 
ception. After  leaving  the  Rosamond, 
our  friend  the  Captain  rowed  us  along 
the  water  front,  showing  us  the  vari- 
ous boats  constructed  by  himself  and 
initiating  us  into  the  history  of  others. 
By  lo  A.  M.  we  felt  our  mission  at 
Island  Heights  to  be  about  accomplished, 
and  therefore  weighed  anchor  for  a 
run  up  to  the  town  of  Toms  River. 
Just  above  the  Heights  we  passed 
through  our  third  drawbridge,  on  one 
end  of  which  the  station  is  located. 

The  breeze  was  so  fresh  that  we  had 
tied  in  one  reef,  and  under  this  sail  we 
quickly  covered  the  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  our  destination.  After  tying  up  to 
the  south  end  of  a  small  dock,  we  went 
ashore  and  walked  up  the  street  by  the 
river  toward  the  center  of  the  town  on 
a  hunt  for  the  post-office,  where  we 
might  satisfy  our  conjugal  obligations 
to  report  progress. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  finally 
left  Toms  River  for  Bay  Head,  distant  a 
full  afternoon  sail,  going  down  through 
the  draw  past  Island  Heights,  and  on 
out  into  Barnegat  Bay.  The  wind 
seemed  to  be  working  more  southwest- 
erly, and  the  sky  in  that  direction  looked 
somewhat  squally.  A  short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  Toms  River,  con- 
cluding that  dinner  time  had  arrived, 
we  put  into  a  small  cove  on  the  main 
shore,  dropped  sail  and  anchored.  After 
a  lengthy  investigation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  commissary  basket,  some- 
what to  the  detriment  of  salmon,  sar- 
dines, peanut  paste  and  canned  goods 
generally,  we  weighed  anchor  and  again 
started  on  our  jonrney. 

The  course  from  the  mouth  of  Toms 
River  is  not  what  the  Bowery  boy  would 
characterize  as  "dead  easy"  for  a 
greenhorn.  We  were  told  that  after 
leaving  the  River  we  should  do  well  to 
hug  the  main  shore  until  we  opened 
up  a  good-sized  creek,  and  then  keep 
hard  off  into  the  bay  in  order  to  clear 
a  shoal  running  well  out  from  there, 
after  which  we  could  again  keep  in 
close  until  pretty  well  up  toward  the 
driveway  across  the  bay.  The  wind  was 
puffy  and  at  times  uncertain  ;  at  one 
point  in  particular  we  experienced  the 
peculiar  phenomenon  of  sailing  with  a 
strong  free  southwesterly  wind,  while 
another  yacht  but  a  little  way  off  on  the 
starboard  quarter  had  a  full  breeze  from 
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eastward.  This  is  not  entirely  a  pleas- 
ant situation,  as  it  keeps  one  guessing 
as  to  just  how  soon  the  conflicting  wind 
will  prevail,  gybe  over  the  boom  and 
raise  Hail  Columbia  generally.  We  had 
looked  at  Berkeley,  Ortley,  Lavallette 
City  and  the  other  settlements  along 
the  eastern  shore  with  longing  eyes,  but 
as  the  weather  seemed  unsettled  and 
time  was  limited  we  thought  best  to 
pass  them  by.  Mantoloking,  however, 
presented  attractions  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  so  we  went  ashore  there  for  a 
little  while,  and  felt  repaid  for  so  doing. 
The  place  is  certainly  very  attractive 
with  its  high,  bold  shore,  its  artificial 
pond  and  splendid  railway  accommoda- 
tions. The  small  pavilions  on  the  beach, 
artistically  made  of  unbarked  trees  and 
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roofed  with  brush,  looked  particularly 
enticing. 

On  returning  to  the  dock  we  realized 
that  the  wind  had  worked  itself  into  a 
gale,  with  a  squall  coming  up  from 
westward,  and  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  day  before,  we  tied  in  three 
reefs  and  found  them  none  too  many. 
Just  as  we  reached  the  drawbridge 
in  the  driveway  across  the  bay,  a  short 
distance  above  Mantoloking,  a  hand- 
some knockabout  (or  perhaps  I  should 
more  correctly  say  sloop,  as  the  bow- 
sprit was  longer  than  knockabout  regu- 
lation allows)  appeared,  coming  through 
from  the  other  side.  Desiring  to  give 
her  good  clearance  we  changed  our 
course  more  to  the  windward.  The 
sloop  was  on  the  port  tack  close-hauled, 
and  in  order  to  go  through  the  draw  her 
helmsman  luffed  up,  trusting  to  her 
headway  to  carry  her  well  past.  The 
force  of   this    headway   was,  however, 


almost  killed  by  the  heavy  head  wind 
and  sea,  so  that  by  the  time  she  had 
cleared,  her  steerage  way  was  gone,  her 
head  fell  off  to  port,  and  she  made  lee- 
way broadside  into  the  piling,  where 
the  sheet  became  hitched  over  a  post 
and  things  generally  tangled  up.  Much 
as  we  sympathized  with  her  crew,  we 
saw  that,  although  helpless,  she  was  in 
no  particular  danger,  and  feeling  that 
our  assistance  would  be  worthless  we 
put  the  White  Wing  again  on  her  course 
for  Bay  Head. 

After  passing  the  draw  we  held  a 
straight  course  through  a  small  thor- 
oughfare running  between  two  islands, 
and  then  hauled  on  the  wind  hard  to 
westward.  It  is  said  that  many  unac- 
quainted with  the  channel  go  aground 
at  this  point  in  the  attempt  to  hold  a 
direct  course  for  Bay  Head.  The  squall 
in  the  west  rapidly  grew  nearer  and 
blacker,  until  we  began  to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  we  could  reach  Bay  Head  be- 
fore it  was  upon  us.  Near  to  the  main 
shore  were  several  yachts  sailing  pleas- 
ure parties  up  and  down  in  the  great- 
est unconcern.  We  passed  near  to  one 
particularly  lively  party  in  a  large  black 
cabin  catboat,  who,  we .  afterwards 
learned,  rode  out  the  storm  at  anchor. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  we  found  our- 
selves entering  the  cove  in  which  the 
Bay  Head  Yacht  Club  is  located  that 
the  first  drops  fell,  and  we  fortunately 
had  time  to  moor,  drop  sail,  and  scoot 
for  the  shelter  of  the  club-house  porch, 
where  other  refugees  were  gathered, 
before  the  full  fury  of  the  squall  broke 
upon  us.  When  the  floodgates  finally 
were  opened  it  proved  a  full-sized  old 
stager,  and  made  things  so  generally  in- 
teresting that  we  felt  indeed  most  heart- 
ily glad  to  have  in  time  gained  a  kindly 
shelter,  and  shivered  at  the  thought  of 
weathering  such  a  confusion  of  the  ele- 
ments in  our  little  open  boat.  Things 
having  quieted  down  a  bit,  we  made  for 
"  The  Bluffs,"  a  lovely  hotel  situated  in 
the  south  end  of  the  town,  and,  tired  and 
hungry  as  we  were,  never  was  a  meal 
more  enjoyed  than  the  supper  to  which 
we  sat  down  that  night.  The  next 
morning  after  breakfast,  from  which  the 
Admiral  was  finally  persuaded  to  tear 
himself  away,  we  went  to  the  dock  and 
prepared  for  our  homeward  voyage.  It 
was  our  desire  to  stop  at  Seaside  Park, 
Barnegat  City  and  •  Long  Beach  City, 
on  the  way  down.     A  moderate  breeze 
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was  blowing  from  the  northwest  and 
we  hoisted  the  sail  to  dry.  Everything 
wettable  and  unprotected  was  thorough- 
ly soaked. 

We  set  sail  at  9  a.  m  ,  having  had  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  stay,  retracing  our 
course  of  the  day  before  to  the  mouth  of 
Toms  River,  and  then  standing  across 
the  bay  eastward  to  Seaside  Park,  ar- 
riving there  without  happenings  of 
special  note  by  dinner  time.  We  dined 
at  the  Manhasset  Hotel,  kept  by  some 
friends  of  ours,  and  after  a  look  around 
went  aboard  again  and  started  for  Bar- 
negat  lighthouse,  where  we  expected  to 
spend  the  night.  The  wind  had  worked 
around  to  eastward  until  when  abreast  of 
Barnegat  Inlet  it  drew  off  the  light. 

The  best  wav  to  find  the  mouth  of  the 


DRAWBRIDGES    LOOM    UP    AT   ALL    POINTS    OF 
THE    COMPASS. 

channel  into  Barnegat  City  was,  we 
were  told,  to  hug  the  western  shore 
closely  until  abreast  of  a  large  building 
said  to  be  in  Waretown,  and  then  to 
bear  off  sharply  to  eastward,  keeping 
Barnegat  light  over  the  bow  and  the 
large  building  on  the  main,  dead  astern. 
This  we  did,  easily  finding  the  channel, 
which  is  fairly  well  staked  out,  and  fol- 
lowing another  and  larger  yacht  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  Even  with 
the  tide  in  our  favor  part  way,  it  was  a 
long  beat  to  windward,  but  being  about 
the  only  close-hauled  work  we  had  yet 
encountered  it  was  enjoyed  rather  than 
otherwise.  By  sunset  the  wind  had  al- 
most died  out,  but  it  held  on  long 
enough  for  us  to  lee-bow  the  tide  and 
make  a  landing  in  the  mouth  of  a  small 
creek,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  ac- 
commodations afforded  by  the  place. 
Here  we  lay  moored  to  the  bank  and  ate 


our  suppers,  watching  meanwhile  the 
fading  colors  in  the  afterglow  of  a 
particularly  beautiful  sunset.  We  were 
rudely  aroused  from  our  contemplation 
of  nature's  sublimity  by  a  horde  of 
ravenous  mosquitoes  that  swooped  down 
upon  us  by  the  thousand  and  followed 
us  in  a  hasty  flight  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  Oceanic  Hotel,  which  opened  to 
rescue  us  from  an  untimely  end. 

Next  morning  we  left  our  moorings 
at  about  8:30,  fully  an  hour  later  than 
we  had  calculated,  some  time  having 
been  consumed  in  the  purchase  of  a 
can-opener  and  in  other  ways.  The 
breeze  was  still  easterly  but  exceedingly 
light,  and  as  we  moved  slowly  past  Clam 
Island  flats  it  became  apparent  that  a 
friend  whom  we  were  to  pick  up  at  Long 
Beach  City  would  not  only  reach  there 
by  the  appointed  time,  but  at  the  rate 
we  were  moving  the  poor  fellow  would 
in  all  probability  wait  for  us  some  two 
hours. 

If  we  had  only  made  the  connecting 
point,  Harvey  Cedars,  instead,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  bad.  We  coaxed  and 
doctored  the  White  Wing  by  all  means 
at  our  command,  but  if  anything  she 
seemed  to  go  the  slower.  When  the 
Admiral  steered  the  writer  found  fault, 
and  when  the  writer  had  the  tiller  the 
Admiral  complained;  but  at  last  we 
were  able  to  distinguish  Long  Beach 
City  dock,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  glasses 
some  people  at  its  end.  As  we  drew 
still  nearer  two  of  the  group  could  be 
recognized — one,  the  long  -  looked  -  for 
lost,  and  the  other  a  little  shaver  who 
calls  the  Admiral  "  Dad."  It  was  fully 
ten  o'clock  when  we  finally  jammed  the 
yacht's  nose  into  the  dock,  and  those 
dear  saints  had  patiently  waited  two 
straight  hours  and  were  good-natured 
still.  We  went  ashore  for  ice  and  were 
well  repaid  in  another  direction,  for 
behold !  there,  at  but  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore  end  of  the  dock.  That 
most  welcome  of  sights,  to  a  farm-raised 
youth  at  the  seaside,  a  cow — yes,  two 
cows,  chewing  and  blinking  and  wab- 
bling their  ears,  in  total  oblivion  of  ad- 
miring eyes. 

At  last,  about  eleven  a.  m.,  we  broke 
away  from  this  our  last  halting  place 
and  started  for  our  last  drawbridge. 
This  is  indeed  the  drawbridge  paradise. 
They  loom  up  on  all  occasions  and  at 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Every  set 
of  directions  received  from  chance  ac- 
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quaintances  was  heavily  tinctured  with 
drawbridges.  The  principal  character- 
istic of  the  scenery  had  been  draw- 
bridges. They  were  like  the  "  Morro 
Castle,"  in  Spanish  domain,  bewilder- 
ingly  innumerable.  We  had  passed 
through  their  yawning  depths  no  less 
than  seven  times,  and  now  we  were 
nearing  an  eighth  encounter,  and  verily 
it  seemed  that  at  last  we  had  met  our 
fate.  The  drawbridge  below  Long 
Beach  City  refused  to  open.  On  our 
approach  we  hallooed  and  fired  the 
double-barrel  gun  to  make  our  presence 
known,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Appar- 
ently the  monster  had  struck  for  a  raise. 
Our  interest  in  the  subject  of  an  "  open 
door  "  in  China  was  supplanted  by  an 
overwhelming  desire  for  an  open  draw 
at  Martin's. 

A  closer  inspection  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  fastenings  which  hold  the 
bridge  closed  were  jammed,  and  that 
two  men,  looking  like  mere  flies  in 
comparison  with  the  mighty  structure, 
were  straining  every  nerve  to  get  them 
free.  In  the  end,  however,  mind  con- 
quered over  matter,  the  ponderous 
thing  opened  slowly  its  huge  yawning 
throat  and  we  slid  quickly  through.  As 
we  proposed  to  have  dinner  aboard  the 
boat  and  our  hymeneal  leave  of  absence 
had  not  yet  expired,  there  seemed  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  hurry 
homeward.  We  therefore  concluded  to 
reach  Beach  Haven  by  way  of  Long 
Point,  and  not  by  the  way  we  had  come. 

The  day  was  a  most  beautiful  one; 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bay 
Head  squall,  the  weather  on  the  entire 
trip  had  been  ideal.  The  breeze  had 
increased  to  a  good,  healthy  strength, 
that  pushed  the  White  Wing  southward 


at  a  strong,  steady  gait,  like  an  old  war- 
horse  that  once  more  smells  home.  At 
our  start  from  Beach  Haven,  drifting 
northward  with  the  tide  and  lacking 
wind,  we  had  gone  aground  just  above 
the  dock.  From  that  time  until  the 
Beach  Haven  water  tower  once  more 
arose  in  view  we  had  not  grounded,  un- 
less a  touch  or  two  on  the  centerboard 
may  be  so  considered.  And  now,  with 
surroundings  perfectly  familiar,  in  an  at- 
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tempt  at  a  short  cut  into  the  Little 
Channel,  we  again  ploughed  the  earth. 
It  was  no  serious  matter,  but  demon- 
strates the  strange  idiosyncrasies  of 
man,  where  confidence  kills  caution.  At 
1 130  p.  M.  we  once  more  stood  on  the  old 
Beach  Haven  dock,  lightened  in  larder, 
riper  in  experience,  two  healthy,  happy, 
sunburned  husbands 
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ONWENTSIA — THE    HOME    HOLE. 


BY  ALEXIS  J.  COLMAN. 


THE  attractions  of  country  club  life 
have  captured  Chicago,  and  golf 
has  been  chief  factor  in  the  trans- 
action. Just  how  much  of  open-air 
club  life  there  would  have  been  if  golf 
had  not  come,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say; 
but  this  is  true,  that,  whereas  before  golf 
came,  there  were  one  or  two  clubs  de- 
voted to  outdoor  recreation,  with  regu- 
larly established  club-houses,  now  there 
are  nearly  twenty,  and  the  number  is 
still  increasing. 

Before  golf  came  to  Chicago  the  pros- 
perous business  man  spent  his  summer 
in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  or  in  the 
East  or  West,  or  in  Europe.  If  he  had  a 
summer  home  on  the  North  Shore,  in 
some  one  of  the 
villages  along 
Lake  Michigan,  he 
might  spend  the 
most  part  of  it 
there,  but  even 
then  he  usually 
spent  his  few 
weeks'  vacation 
away  from  both 
city  and  suburbs. 
For  what  was 
there  here?  Noth- 
ing except  to  be 
absolutely  idle, 
and  the  business 
man  found  it  hard 
to  be  that  after  his 
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busy  time  in  the  office.  He  wanted 
something — he  didn^t  know  just  what, 
but  it  wasn't  to  be  idle.  So  he  went 
away  for  a  change  of  scene  and  air,  to 
fish,  perhaps  to  camp  out.  To  be  at 
leisure  and  at  the  same  time  do  some- 
thing enjoyable — that  was  his  aim. 

Now  something  has  been  found  which 
will  keep  the  business  man  busy  in  his 
idleness  and  at  the  same  time  keep  him 
home.  He  has  found  that  Chicago  is  as 
good  a  place  to  spend  his  summers  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  beauty  of  it  all  is 
that  everything  is  so  handy.  He  can 
sprinkle  his  vacation  all  through  the 
summer  and  at  very  little  cost,  much 
less  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  trip 
away.  It  was  golf 
that  did  it,  and 
that  is  the  reason 
golf  has  come  to 
stay. 

Not  tennis,  nor 
any  other  game 
could  have  the 
vogue  golf  has  had 
and  is  having. 
The  game  is  in 
itself  a  good,  a 
benefit  to  all  who 
play.  It  is  not  a 
spectators'  game, 
but  a  health- 
bringing-,  life-pro- 
longing     one,     in 
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which  a  n  y  - 
one  may  par- 
ticipate ;  and 
in  this  fact 
lies  its  a  d  - 
vantage. 

Though 
the  city  was 
slow  at  first 
to  take  to 
golf,  the  idea 
was  started 
aright  and 
became  firm- 
ly rooted. 
The  city's  lo- 
cation,   with 
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prairie  lands  on 
three  sides,  and  its 
ample  railroad 
facilities  out  to  the 
suburbs,  was  fa- 
vorable for  the 
establishment  of 
the  game.  Most 
of  the  suburbs 
served  as  abiding- 
places  for  Chicago 
business  men. 
Most  of  the  sub- 
urbs were  sur- 
rounded by  ex- 
panses of  meadow- 
land  and  pictur- 
esque country. 
Naturally,  then, 
Chicago  business 
men  located  their 
clubs  near  their 
suburban  homes.  The  scheme  has  also  had  brought 
worked  in  the  opposite  way,  as  at  Whea-  clubs  from 
ton  and  Midlothian,  where  the  tract  has  the  old  coun- 
been  picked  out  and  members  have  built  try,  played  a 
themselves  houses  so  as  to  be  near  the  foursome, 
links,  after  the  manner  of  the  Earl  of  using  stakes 
Wemyss,  in  East  Lothian.  instead   of 

Now  the  activities  of  the  golfers  have  holes,  and  ai- 
led them  to  form  a  Western  association,  together  en- 
and  this  month  the  annual  amateur  joying  them- 
championship  of  the  United  States  is  to  selves  great- 
be  decided  on  the  links  of  the  Onwentsia  ly,  though  at 
Club  at  Lake  Forest,  twenty-eight  miles  the  expense 
north  of  Chicago.  of  the  scoffing 

Quite  the  newest  move  in  golf  in  Chi-     of    the   n  a  - 
cago  has  been  the  laying  out  of  a  public     fives, 
nine-hole  links  in  Jackson  Park,  where         The    golf 


the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was 
held  in  1893.  Elaborate  ceremonies 
marked  the  opening,  the  golfers  who 
were  instrumental  in  laying  out  the 
course  presenting  President  Joseph  Don- 
nersberger,  of  the  South  Park  Board, 
with  a  silver-mounted  driver,  and  giv- 
ing a  similar  trophy  to  Superintendent 
J.  Frank  Foster.  Judge  Murray  F. 
Tuley,  the  local  Nestor  of  golf,  made 
the  presentation  speech,  and  the  game 
has  thus  been  officially  recognized. 

Members  of  the  Quadrangle  Club, 
composed  of  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  others,  who  were 
instrumental  in  having  the  course  laid 
out,  play  on  it  considerably,  and  there 
are  also  several  of 
the  students  who 
play.  There  is 
talk  of  organizing 
a  university  golf 
club,  and  it  will 
probably  be  done. 
In  time  the  West 
may  see  inter- 
collegiate  golf  con- 
tests between  the 
teams  of  Chicago, 
Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  as  in  the 
East. 

Tradition  has  it 
that  the  first  four- 
some ever  played 
in  Chicago,  if  not 
the  first  golf,  was 
in  Jackson  Park  in 
1887,  when  four 
ardent   Scots,  who 
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clubs  about  Chicago  are  sprinkled  in 
nearly  all  quarters,  though  more  lie  to 
the  north,  along  the  line  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Division  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  than  in  any 
other  direction.  Between  Lake  Forest 
and  Chicago  there  are  on  this  line  six 
clubs  whose  chief  object  is  golf.  Other 
sports  come  in  forashare,buta  small  one. 

Lake  Forest  was  long  known  as  one 
of  the  prettiest  suburbs  of  the  city  and 
as  the  home  of  Lake  Forest  University, 
before  it  won  fame  as  the  home  of  the 
Onwentsia  Club.  Its  beauties  lent  them- 
selves to  the  location  of  summer  homes 
for  city  people,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  in  such  a  location  there  should  be 
established  a  large  country  club  like 
Onwentsia. 

The  evolution  of  this  club  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  great  influence  of 
golf  in  its  formation.     Senator  Charles 
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B.  Farwell  had  built  him 
a  spacious  summer  home, 
"  Fairlawn,"  a  little  way 
back  from  the  bluff  over- 
looking Lake  Michigan. 
After  a  return  from  Eu- 
rope in  1892,  his  son-in- 
law,  Hobart  C.  Chatfield- 
Taylor,  who  had  brought 
with  him  a  set  of  golf 
clubs  from  Scotland,  laid 
out  a  few  holes  on  the 
bluff ;  and  here,  in  this 
crude  links,  but  neverthe- 
less first  real  links  about 
Chicago,  because  it  was 
located  beside  the  inland 
sea,  Onwentsia  had  its 
foundation.  Friends  came  and  played, 
and  were  pleased. 

The  coterie  of  players  grew,  and  more 
spacious  grounds  were  sought.  A  large 
enough  links  on  the  bluff  was  out  of 
the  question,  both  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  clearing  of  suffi- 
cient size,  and  also  because  real  estate 
there  had  long  been  pre-empted  for  sum- 
mer homes,  or  was  held  at  so  high  a 
price  that  purchase  or  lease  was  out  of 
the  question.  So  it  was  decided  to  move 
to  the  west  side  of  town.  A  nine-hole 
course  was  laid  out  on  the  McCormick 
dairy  farm  in  1894,  a  very  modest  club- 
house constructed,  and  the  "  Lake 
Forest  Golf  Club  "  fairly  started.  The 
Chicago  Golf  Club,  organized  the  pre- 
vious summer  at  Belmont,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  west  of  the  city,  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad, 
and  the  Lake  Forest  Golf  Club  played 
team  matches,  and  society 
woke  to  the  realization 
that  a  true  find  in  golf 
had  been  made. 

When  the  Chicago  Golf 
Club  moved  to  its  admir- 
able course  at  Wheaton, 
the  Lake  Forest  Club, 
grown  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  little  links 
on  the  McCormick  farm, 
crossed  the  Green  Bay 
road  to  the  west,  and 
went  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  north,  purchasing 
the  farm  and  country 
homestead  of  Henry  Ives 
;2W2j:^___    •  Cobb,  the  architect. 

Mr.   Cobb  had    built   a 
fine  house,  and  was   pre- 
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pared  to  make  the  place  his  country 
home  for  aye,  but  the  entreaties  of  the 
golf  people  were  so  importunate  that  he 
capitulated,  and  Onwentsia  was  the  re- 
sult. 

Onwentsia's  standard  has  always  been 
high.  When  the  Scotch  professionals 
went  over  the  links  last  fall  in  the 
professional  tournament,  they  said  the 
course  afforded  the  best  test  of  first- 
class  golf  they  had  played  over  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  club  from  its  inception,  and 
to  his  efforts  the  place  the  club  has  at- 
tained is  in  most  part  dpe. 

At  first  a  nine-hole  course  was  laid 
out,  but  later  a  large  tract  adjoining  was 
secured,  and   an   eighteen-hole   course. 


opportunity  for  a  player  to  drive  over 
the  trees  and  land  dead  on  the  green,  or 
he  can  play  safe  by  going  around.  Most 
players  prefer  the  latter  way,  though 
Champion  Whigham  regularly  lofts  the 
ball  over. 

As  the  fifth  annual  amateur  cham- 
pionship is  to  be  played  at  Onwentsiathis 
month,  the  course  will  gain  fame  anew. 

The  distance  out  is  2,984  yards,  bogey, 
43  ;  in,  3,000  yards,  bogey,  42.  Walter 
B.  Smith,  the  Yale-Onwentsia  man,  holds 
the  record  for  the  course,  83,  two  under 
bogey. 

Several  members  of  the  club  have 
made  the  course  under  90,  and  will 
doubtless  put  up  a  good  game  in  the 
championship.  Among  those  who  are 
expected   to   qualify   or   do   better   are 
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5,984  yards,  arranged,  former  Champion 
H.  J.  Whigham  making  the  final  changes 
in  location  of  hazards,  greens  and  tees. 
The  turf  is  excellent  and  the  course  af- 
fords opportunity  for  all  kinds  of  golf. 
The  great  beauty  of  Onwentsia  is  that, 
although  it  is  a  strictly  first-class,  up-to- 
date  course,  there  is  no  monotony  about 
the  play.  There  are  opportunities  for 
long  and  short  shots,  and  bunkers  to 
avoid  or  loft  over  ;  there  is  the  "  Skokie  " 
to  cross — a  river  which  bisects  the  tract 
and  which  has  to  be  crossed  four  times; 
there  are  other  ditches,  and  there  are 
trees,  trees  for  shade  and  clumps  of 
trees  bounding  the  course  to  catch 
sliced  and  pulled  balls.  At  one  hole, 
th'::,  eighth,  "Boomerang,"  there  is  a  fine 


Harold  Smith,  younger  brother  of  Wal- 
ter, David  R.  Forgan,  Slason  Thompson 
and  William  Waller. 

Passing  from  Onwentsia  south,  thenext 
links  is  that  of  the  Exmoor  Country 
Club,  at  Highland  Park,  twenty  -  five 
miles  from  the  city.  There  had  been  a 
club,  the  Highland  Park  Club,  before 
golf  came,  but  it  afforded  no  opportunity 
for  outdoor  recreation,  so  the  Exmoor 
Country  Club  was  born.  The  links  is 
located  somewhat  similarly  to  that  at 
Lake  Forest,  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
ridge  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  about  a  mile  due 
west  from  it.  The  Skokie  runs  through 
the  course  as  at  Onwentsia,  the  stream 
which,  a  little  farther  toward  the  city, 
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at  Gleticoe,  gives  the  name  to  the  Skokie 
Country  Club.  A  pretty  club-house  has 
been  built,  and  the  nine-hole  course  is 
well- drained,  of  good  length  with  sev- 
eral "  sporty  "  hazards. 

The  Skokie  Club  is  at  Glencoe,  six  miles 
nearer  the  city.  Residents  of  Kenil- 
worth  and  Winnetka,  as  well  as  those  of 
Glencoe,  belong  to  it.  The  course  was 
rough  at  first,  but  has  been  improved. 
Mrs.  Heaton  Owsley,  the  sister  of  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  in 
great  measure  responsible  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  club,  and  the  Mayor  is 
himself  a  member.  He  is  not  a  profi- 
cient golfer,  but  derives  much  enjoy- 
ment from  the  game. 

At  Wilmette  is  the  Ouilmette  Country 


type  for  all  practical  earthly  purposes. 
The  new  course  will  need  considerable 
nursing  to  bring  it  up  to  shape.  The 
unique  feature  of  it  is  a  railroad  hazard, 
the  double  track  "cut-off  "  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway  dividing  the 
club's  tract.  As  a  test  of  lofting  the 
club  thinks  this  hazard  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. A  new  cliib-house  is  being  built. 
The  main  club  to  which  Evanstonians 
belong  is  the  Glen  View  Golf  and  Polo 
Club,  located  on  the  North  Branch,  six 
miles  west  of  Evanston.  Here  a  club 
has  been  established  which  has  won  one 
of  the  first  places  in  the  galaxy  of  Chi- 
cago organizations.  A  forest  innocent 
of  an  axe  had  to  be  cut  out  or  tunneled 
through  to  lay  out  part  of  the  course, 
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Club,  the  founders  preserving  the  old 
French  spelling  of  the  town.  Here  the 
organization  is  a  social,  family  affair, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
good  time.  Croquet  and  tennis  are 
popular  with  its  members,  and  last  year 
archery  was  revived  withdistinct  success. 
Leaving  Wilmette,  the  next  club  is 
the  Evanston  Golf  Club,  to  which  be- 
long many  of  the  residents  of  Evanston. 
The  club  has  this  spring  moved  from 
its  former  location  at  North  Evanston 
and  located  a  mile  to  the  south,  and  west 
of  the  temperance  city  which  Frances 
Willard  would  have  called  "  Heavens- 
ton."  Although  neither  the  members 
of  this  club  nor  those  of  Glen  View 
are  angels,  they  are  sufficiently  of  that 


and  leveling,  sodding,  and  all  kinds  of 
landscape  work  had  to  be  done ;  but  the 
results  of  this  outlay  of  money  and  la- 
bor has  been  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque courses  in  the  country.  The 
club-house  is  on  a  knoll  in  the  center  of 
the  grounds. 

Back  of  the  house  is  a  reservoir  of 
clear  water,  one  of  the  hazards  of  the 
course.  Sloping  greens  abound,  and 
altogether  the  course  is  a  beautiful  one, 
a  pleasure  to  play  tipon.  There  are 
several  good  golfers  in  the  club,  the 
champion  being  William  Holabird,  Jr., 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  has  twice  won 
the  championship  cup.  A  close  second 
is  the  captain,  Phelps  B.  Hoyt,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Western  Association. 
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Laurence  Auchterlonie,  one  of  the 
very  best  Scotch  professionals  who  have 
come  to  this  country,  is  teacher.  Before 
coming  to  this  country  he  was  an  ama- 
teur at  St.  Andrews,  and  always  finished 
well  up  in  the  list.  He  won  the  gold 
medal  given  as  first  prize  by  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  Golf  Club,  in  1897,  the  same 
trophy  which  Findlay  Douglas  took  in 
1896. 

'Way  to  the  northwest  of  the  city, 
thirty-two  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  is  the 
hoine  of  the  Lake  Zurich  Golf  Club.  It 
is  a  beautiful  spot,  five  miles  north  from 
Barrington,  the  nearest  railway  point, 
and  in  the  heart  of  a  farming  com- 
munity.    The  little  lake  is  flanked  on 


two  sides  by  high  wooded  bluffs,  and  to 
the  north,  where  the  club  is  situated, 
stretch  away  broad  prairie  lands,  wood- 
ed in  parts  and  with  small  lakes  and 
ponds  bountifully  sprinkled  in. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  the 
club,  there  are  many  golf  enthusiasts  in 
it,  and  men  anxious  to  win  honor  with 
mashie  and  driver.  Some  of  them  ex- 
pect to  enter  at  Onwentsia,  though  none 
is  quite  •proficient  enough  to  expect  to 
win.  It  is  not  merely  a  summer  club.  All 
the  past  winter  the  men  have  been  going 
out.  The  land  is  somewhat  rough,  and 
there  are  abundant  opportunities  for 
finding  oneself  in  a  cuppy-lie  or  losing 
balls  in  the  numerous  water  hazards. 


E.  A.  Mayo.  Arch»t. 
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Coming-  back  to  the  city,  the  Edge- 
water  Golf  Club  at  North  Edgewater, 
and  just  inside  the  northern  city  boun- 
dary, is  naturally  the  next  club.  This 
also  has  a  nine-hole  links,  plentifully 
supplied  with  bunkers  and  lying  for  a 
considerable  part  among  tree-groves. 
Edgewater,  originally  a  collection  of 
sand-dunes,  and  avoided  by  the  Chicago 
citizens  seeking  suburban  homes,  has 
been  transformed  during  the  past  ten 
years  into  an  attractive  suburb  of  the 
highest  class,  filled  with  charming  dwell- 
ings. In  place  of  deep  sandy  roads 
there  are  paved  streets,  beautiful  lawns 
and  the  best  of  everything.  In  fact,  the 
surroundings  of  the  golf  club  are  too 
good,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a  year  or 
two  the  links  will  be  converted  into 
building   lots.     The    club  is  admirably 


year  and  carried  off  first  and  second 
honors  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  club 
members.  As  Washington  Park  is  but 
six  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  members 
find  it  very  convenient  for  afternoon 
games. 

Just  south  of  Jackson  Park  is  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Club.  Though  not  primarily 
a  golf  club,  many  of  its  members  are 
devoted  and  play  at  every  opportunity. 
The  course  is  nine  holes  and  rather 
rough,  but  the  members  derive  con- 
siderable pleasure  there. 

Justoutside  the  city  limits,to  the  north- 
west, is  the  Westward,  Ho  !  Golf  Club, 
composed  chiefly  of  residents  of  Oak 
Park.  The  club  last  year  was  located 
upon  a  smaller  tract,  and  decided  to 
move  to  more  spacious  grounds.  This 
spring  an  eighteen-hole  course  was  laid 
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situated  for  business  men  who  like  to 
play  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Besides  the  public  course  in  Jackson 
Park  and  the  Edgewater  one,  there  are 
two  others  within  the  city  limits  :  Wash- 
ington Park  and  Bryn  Mawr.  At  the 
former,the  golf  courseis  within  the  track, 
where  theChicago  Polo  Clubused  to  play 
before  its  members  decided  that  polo  in 
the  country  would  be  better,  and  joined 
the  Onwentsia  Club,  at  Lake  Forest. 

To  compensate  for  the  level  turf  the 
bunkers  are  high,  and  there  are  ponds 
which  afford  good  hazards.  The  course 
is  2,335  yards,  and  the  record  33,  made 
several  times  by  Open  Champion  Herd 
and  Alexander  Smith,  who  are  both  at 
the  club,  Smith  as  teacher  and  Herd  as 
clubmaker-in -chief.  These  men  entered 
the  open  championship  at  Myopia  last 


out  at  Gale  wood,  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  The  back- 
ward weather  delayed  the  work  upon 
this,  as  upon  the  other  Chicago  courses, 
but  new  bunkers  have  been  put  in,  and 
the  grounds  in  time  will  be  in  first-class 
shape.  The  arrangement  of  the.  holes 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  other 
full  courses  about  Chicago,  in  that  the 
ninth  hole  is  farthest  away  from  the 
club-house,  instead  of  being  near  by,  as 
in  most  courses. 

One  of  the  most  proficient  women  play- 
ers at  the  club  is  Miss  J.  Anna  Carpen- 
ter, a  seventeen-year-old  girl  who  has  de- 
monstrated remarkable  golfing  abilities. 
Her  step-father,  A.  Haddow  Smith,  is 
captain  of  the  club.  Miss  Carpenter  in- 
tends entering  the  women's  champion- 
ship at  Philadelphia  in  September,  and 
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if,  as  is  rumored,  Miss  Hoyt  intends 
withdrawing  from  golf  play,  the  West- 
ern critics  believe  Miss  "  Johnnie  "  will 
prove  a  surprise  to  the  Eastern  women. 
The  most  famous  women's  golf  match 
in  Western  golf  annals  was  the  twenty- 
hole  contest  which  Miss  Carpenter  and 
Mrs.  Chatfield-Taylor  played  at  On- 
wentsia  last  fall  in  the  women's  tourna- 
ment. Mrs.  Taylor  finally  won,  though 
it  was  a  nip-and-tuck  game  throughout. 
Other  residents  of  Oak  Park  have  or- 
ganized the  River  Forest  Golf  Club,  lo- 
cated near  Oak  Park,  about  nine  miles 
due  west  of  the  city.  This  club  is  also 
convenient  for  men  who  wish  to  have 
an  afternoon  game  after  the  day's  work 


ing  upon  Wheaton.  A  fine  old  farm, 
two  hundred  acres  of  rolling,  well- turfed 
farming  property  was  chosen,  and  here 
the  club  located.  Transforming  the  old 
homestead  into  comfortable  club  quar- 
ters, with  wide  verandas  on  tw^o  sides, 
the  beautiful  course  was  made,  which 
experts  pronounce  as  on  a  par  with  the 
leading  golf  courses  anywhere. 

Charles  B.  Macdonald,  who  won  the 
amateur  championship  at  Newport  in 
1895,  was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the 
establishment  of  the  club  and  promoters 
of  its  welfare.  Indeed,  his  position  has 
been  such  as  to  win  him  the  title  of 
the  "  Laird  o'  Wheaton."  The  amateur 
championship  of    1897   was   held   here, 
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is  over,  for  it  is  quickly  reached  by  rail 
from  the  city.  Oak  Park  and  River 
Forest  are  both  pretty  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  the  two  clubs  number  many  of 
the  best  people. 

Farther  to  the  west  on  the  same  line, 
at  Wheaton,  twenty-four  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  lies  the  Chicago  Golf  Club, 
pioneer  in  golf  organizations  in  the 
West.  Originally  established  at  Bel- 
mont, the  club  decided  that  it  could  do 
better,  and  sought  a  new  location.  A 
fine  stretch  of  old  meadow-land  at  West 
Hinsdale,  four  miles  east  of  Belmont, 
tempted,  but  satisfactory  arrangements 
could  not  be  made  for  its  control,  and 
the  club  looked  elsewhere,  finally  decid- 


and  Eastern  golfers  felt  amply  repaid 
for  coming  West  and  participating  in  it 
on  such  a  fine  course.  Not  content  with 
its  present  excellence,  the  club  members 
intend  making  several  changes,  as  sug- 
gested by  former  champions  Whigham 
and  Macdonald.  These  will  not  be  in 
the  way  of  easy  changes,  either,  but  it 
is  hardly  expected  the  bogey,  86,  will 
be  changed.  The  length  is  5,877  yards. 
Pretty  country  homes,  more  ambitious 
than  cottages,  are  being  built  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  number  is  increasing 
every  year.  This  year  an  addition  is 
being  built  on  the  northwest  of  the  club- 
house, to  be  used  as  a  ball-room  and 
general  gathering  placeforthe  members. 
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Crossing-  country  to  the  southeast  for 
about  seven  miles,  one  finds  himself 
at  Belmont,  cradle  of  Chicago  golf 
and  the  Chicago  Golf  Club.  After 
their  abandonment  by  the  club,  the 
grounds  were  occupied  by  the  Illinois 
Golf  Club,  an  organization  composed 
of  men  who  did  not  care  to  incur 
the  expense  of  the  new  club,  and  pre- 
ferred to  play  the  game  in  an  inex- 
pensive way  and  quietly  at  the  old  links. 
Then  this  club  later  gave  up,  and  was 
amalgamated  with  Riverside  in  1896, 
since  which  time,  until  this  spring,  the 


course  has  remained  idle.  But  there  were 
several  golfers  who  did  not  like  to  see 
the  old  course  go,  and  as  it  could  be 
fixed  up  so  as  to  be  playable  with  little 
expense,  a  new  club  was  organized. 

Most  of  the  members  are  novices,  but 
the  club  numbers  in  its  list  at  least 
three  old-timers:  Herbert  J.  Tweedie, 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  laying- 
out  nearly  every  course  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chicago,  and  who  was  known  as  a 
first-rate  player  on  his  home  links  at 
Ho5dake  ;  Richard  Webster,  who,  while 
in   Her  Majesty's  service  in  Ceylon  in 
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the  early  '70s,  was  secretary  of  the 
first  Ceylon  golf  club  in  Colombo  ;  and 
R.  W.  Chandler,  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  traditional  foursome  played  in 
Chicago  in  1887  in  Jackson's  Park. 

Coming  east  to  Hinsdale,  where  the 
club  is  located  on  the  tract  once  figured 
upon  by  the  Chicago  Golf  Club  previous 
to  its  exodus  from  Belmont,  a  pretty 
nine-hole  course,  about  3,oco  yards  in 
extent,  is  found.  The  land  is  rolling,  and 
readily  adapts  itself  to  golf.  There  are 
many  good  hazards,  chief  of  them  being 
"  Hell,"  a  startling  naine,  to  be  sure,  but 
an  apt  appellation  for  the  bunker,  a 
sand-pit  sixty  yards  wide,  and  a  sure 
trap   for  careless  players  going  to  the 


Among  the  best  players  of  the  club 
are  Raymond  Driver  and  G.  P.  Bliss, 
who  will  probably  enter  at  Onwentsia. 
The  captain,  Arthur  P.  Bowen,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Western  Golf  Associa- 
tion and  one  of  its  founders. 

A  giant  in  its  infancy,  the  Midlothian 
Country  Club  has  deservedly  won  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  Chicago 
golf  public.  Just  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  Midlothian  is  well  up  in  the  fore- 
front of  country  clubs  in  the  West.  The 
sole  trouble  wdth  the  club  is  that  as  the 
club  itself  is  new,  so  the  members  are 
new  at  golf.  But  with  the  superb  course 
and  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  game, 
there  are  bound  to  be  players  in  time. 
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eighth  hole.  This  is  the  largest  bunker 
on  any  Illinois  course.  A  dainty  little 
club-house  is  being  built  on  a  knoll. 

Riverside,  one  of  the  older  clubs,  and 
one  to  which  belong  many  good  golf- 
ers, lies  eleven  miles  from  the  city  and 
seven  east  of  the  Hinsdale  course.  The 
course  is  only  nine  holes,  but  is  inter- 
esting and  picturesque.  The  Des  Plaines 
River,  a  sluggish,  old-fashioned  stream, 
shallow  all  summer,  and  always  except 
when  spring  rains  sometimes  make  it 
overflow,  bounds  the  course  on  the  west. 
Trees  fringe  the  links  at  several  points, 
relieving  the  horizon  of  a  course  that  is 
by  no  means  otherwise  inonotonous. 


The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  through 
a  grove,  but  otherwise  there  is  not  a  tree 
on  the  course.  This  year  the  full  eight- 
een holes  are  in  use.  The  length  of  the 
course  is  6,330  yards — 3,132  yards  out 
and  3,178  in.  Various  hazards  are  lo- 
cated upon  the  course,  one  of  the  best 
being  the  water-hazard  at  the  first,  a 
deep  ravine,  filled  with  water  and 
dammed,  to  make  a  good,  sporty  hole. 
A  feature  is  the  club's  practice  golf- 
course,  2,672  yards,  for  beginners,  and 
for  women  and  children  when  the  main 
course  is  crowded,  on  Saturda5^s  and 
holidays.  When  a  player  has  negotiated 
these  nine  in  72  strokes  or  imder,  he  is 
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eligible  to  play  on  the  main  course. 
The  investment  at  Midlothian  is  about 
$125,000. 

George  R.  Thorne,  the  president  of 
the  club,  and  one  of  the  prime  movers 
for  its  organization,  also  treasurer  of  the 
Western  Golf  Association,  has  given 
a  handsoine  trophy,  to  be  contested  for 
in  annual  club  competition.  "The  Mid- 
lothian Cup  "  vies  with  the  Havemeyer 
amateur  championship  trophy  in  beauty 
of  design  and  value.  Indeed,  the  de- 
signer of  the  championship  cup  was 
William  Christmas  Codman,  and  that  of 
the  Midlothian  trophy,  William  Cod- 
man,  his  son.  Both  trophies  are  valued 
at  $1,000,  and  in  general  design  are  simi- 
lar.    The  Midlothian  trophy  model   is 


that  of  a  punch-bowl,  surmounted  by  a 
figure  in  the  attitude  of  putting. 

Farther  away  from  Chicago  are  two 
country  clubs  which  derive  their  mem- 
bership mainly  from  Chicago  people — 
the  clubs  at  Lake  Geneva  and  Ocono- 
mowoc,  both  in  Wisconsin.  Lake 
Geneva  is  a  beautiful  summer  resort. 
Surrounding  the  crystal  expanse  of  water 
are  the  homes  of  many  of  Chicago's 
wealthiest  people,  who  go  up  to  spend 
the  hot  months.  The  Country  Club  is 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  and  golf 
is  the  main  pastime.  Though  the  club 
tract  is  but  ninety  acres,  the  president, 
George  C.  Walker,  so  contrived  as  to  lay 
out  a  fine  eighteen-hole  course  upon  it, 
5,658  yards  in  length. 
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^  W©^^W5  THW  THR©U®H  THE  UFFER  SAETii 

BY    ELIZABETH    TAYLOR. 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  an  elderly 
Norwegian  gentleman,  who  knew 
his  native  country  well,  said  to  me: 
"  You  ought  to  visit  the  Upper 
Saeterdal.  You  will  find  there  the  most 
primitive  and  interesting  people  in  all 
Norway.  You  will  be  safe  enough,  the 
country  people  are  all  kind  and  honest, 
but  you  will  have  some  experiences  !  " 
— nodding  his 
head  with  a 
grim  chuckle. 

During  the 
last  few  years, 
travel  in  the 
unbeaten 
tracks  has  been 
made  possible 
for  women  by 
the  exertions  of 
the  Christian- 
sand  Tourist 
Company.  At 
certain  points 
along  the 
mountain  trails 
a  room  in  the 
gaards  is  set 
aside  for  the 
use  of  any 
chance  trav- 
eler, contain- 
ing a  compara- 
tively clean 
bed,  a  table, 
chair  and  a  few 
dishes.  There 
are  fixed 
charges  ar- 
ranged by  the 
company,  and 
the  naines 
given  of  some 
reliable  men  in 
the  neighborhood 
guides. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
when  Ole,  my  guide,  Freya,  my  pony, 
and  I  started  from  the  Thelemarken  post 
road  for  the  first  stage  of  the  journey,  a 
nine  hours'  stretch  over  the  mountain 
range.  Our  goal  was  to  be  the  gaard  at 
the  head  of  the  Saeterdal  Valley,  which 
extends    from    the    Laagefjeld  on   the 
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who 


can   serve   as 


north  to  Christiansand  by  the  sea — a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  miles. 

Five  hours  of  hard  climbing  over  rock 
and  morass  brought  us  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  ridge  which  divides  the 
Thelemarken  range  from  the  Saeterdal. 
After  that  we  went  on  more  rapidly 
through  a  wild  country  that  filled  my 

guide  Ole  with 
admiration  for 
its  advantages 
as  a  range  for 
s  h  eep  and 
cattle.  Air  like 
crystal ;  springs 
of  pure,  sweet 
water  gushing 
out  from  the 
hillside  ;  dwarf 
birch  and  juni- 
per for  fuel, 
and  clear,  deep 
iakesfilledwith 
tiout.  "Just 
the  place  for 
s  a  e  t  e  r  s  '  ' 
(m  o  u  n  t  a  i  n 
dairies),  Ole 
said,  "  if  there 
was  only  a 
market  within 
a  reasonable 
distance." 

Not  until 
dusk  did  we 
reach  the 
gaard.  The 
first  glimpse  I 
had  of  the 
great  living- 
room,  black 
withsmokeand 
dirt,  recalled  to 
mind  what  my  Norwegian  friend  had 
said  about  the  Saeterdal  folk,  but  I  was 
too  tired  to  care  much  about  my  sur- 
roundings. Ole  and  I  had  supper  of 
crackers  and  sardines  brought  with  us, 
and  then  I  went  to  bed  in  a  little  room 
partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  where  at  least  the  hay  on  the  bed 
was  clean  and  the  farm  animals  could 
not  enter. 
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Next  morning  we  were  up  and  on  our 
way  at  half  past  five  o'clock,  one  of  the 
farm  men  going  with  ns  as  a  guide,  for 
Ole  had  never  been  in  the  Saeterdal.  In 
fact,  I  had  intended  that  Ole  should 
leave  me  at  this  point  and  return  to  his 
home  in  Eidfjord  with  my  pon}',  Freya, 
and  the  pack-horse.  Ole  had  been  my 
faithful  guide  during  a  week's  hard 
travel  from  Vik,  in  Eidfjord,  over  the 
Hardanger  Vidda;  and  after  depending 
on  him  so  long  I  dreaded  going  on  alone 
in  this  remote  valley  where  no  English 
was  spoken,  so  I  persuaded  him  to  ac- 
company me  for  just  one  day  more  be- 
fore turning  back  on  his  long  homeward 
journey. 

That  morning,  in  crossing  a  ridge  of 
barren  hills,  we  saw  a  large  number  of 
semi-domesticated  reindeer  with  their 
Lapp  herders.  Stopping  to  rest  at  one 
of  their  lodges  we  found  the  people  in 
great  trouble,  one  of  their  men  having 
died  suddenly  on  the  fjeld  while  watch- 
ing the  deer.  We  sat  down  around  the 
fire,  which  was  built  on  the  ground, 
while  the  Lapps  poured  out  their  grief 
to  Ole.  In  the  dim  light  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  we  were  not  in  the  tepee 
of  some  Northern  Indian.  The  frame- 
work was  conical  in  shape,  and  made  of 
slender  saplings,  which  were  covered  by 
sods  and  strips  of  bark,  a  hole  being  left 
at  the  apex  for  the  passage  of  smoke. 
wSmall  poplar  branches  were  placed  on 
the  ground  for  a  carpet,  and  hanging 
above  were  sides  of  venison  drying  in 
the  smoke.  There  was  no  furniture, 
reindeer  skins  serving  as  couches  in  the 
daytime  and  beds  at  night. 

After  resting  an  hour  or  so  with  the 
lodge,  we  went  on  and  reached  the 
next  gaard  in  the  early  afternoon.  We 
found  here  a  typical  Saeterdal  farm, 
beautifully  situated  among  the  hills 
above  a  lake,  farmhouses,  staburs,  or 
storehouses,  barns  and  the  smokehouse 
forming  quite  a  little  settlement.  The 
peasants  greeted  us  pleasantly,  though 
they  were  very  curious  about  me,  as  I 
was  the  first  American  who  had  come 
to  the  upper  valley. 

One  woman,  noticing  that  I  was  ex- 
amining with  interest  a  finely  carved 
stabur,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  carried 
me  off  to  see  the  interior.  In  the  lower 
room  cheese,  fladbrod,  barley,  and  dried 
venison  and  mutton  were  stored,  while 
the  room  above,  to  which  we  climbed 
up    a   ladder,  was  used   for   the  family 


treasures.  Hanging  from  beams  over- 
head were  the  whitest,  fleeciest  sheep- 
skins, men's  jackets,  ornamented  with 
silver  buttons,  petticoats,  white  and  red 
striped  woolen  sheets  and  blankets, 
taper  or  heavy  bed  rugs  with  bright 
stripes,  gay  sashes,  and  the  dainty  little 
blankets  used  to  wrap  the  babies  in  at 
baptism,  and  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

I  saw,  too,  some  harness  made  of 
reindeer  sinew,  which  was  a  marvel  of 
lightness  and  strength.  This  is  often 
made  by  the  women,  the  sinew  being  first 
chewed  thoroughly  until  it  is  quite  soft, 
and  then  rolled  on  the  lap,  or,  better 
still,  the  cheek,  to  work  it  into  long- 
strands,  which  are  then  braided. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  inde- 
pendent these  isolated  farms  are  of 
the  outside  world.  The  furniture,  dishes, 
spoons,  churns  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  use  are  made  on  the  farm, 
which  provides  also  wool  for  the  home- 
spun garments,  fuel,  and  fodder  for  the 
live  stock.  The  lakes  which  abound  in 
the  valley  furnish  fish,  and  the  sale  of 
cattle,  butter,  or  timber  enables  them  to 
procure  the  few  necessary  articles  of 
foreign  production,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton  cloth,  and  iron  ware. 

This  gaard  was  not  a  station  of  the 
Tourist  Company.  Having  heard  the 
day  before  that  no  ponies  were  to  be 
had  at  the  next  station,  we  had  turned 
from  the  main  trail,  hoping  to  find 
horses  here.  As  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
people  the  thought  of  being  here  alone 
filled  me  with  misgivings.  Ole  assured 
me,  however,  that  the  people  seemed 
kind  and  honest,  and  that  I  need  have 
no  fears.  But  I  was  exhausted  with  the 
experiences,  of  the  preceding  week;  in- 
sufficient food,  exposure,  and  a  severe 
feverish  cold  caught  on  the  Vidda  had 
taken  away  my  "nerve,"  and  with  a 
heavy,  anxious  heart  I  saw  Ole  making 
his  pi^eparations  for  departure.  Putting 
my  arms  about  Freya's  neck,  I  looked 
into  her  soft  dark  eyes,  saying,  "  Farvel, 
mein  Freya,  farvel  !  "  but  Freya  freed 
herself  gently  and  stepped  off  toward  a 
tempting  bit  of  grass,  unmoved,  indif- 
ferent to  the  last.  I  said  good-by  to  my 
faithful  Ole,  and  as  they  disappeared 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  I  saw  the 
last  wave  of  Freya's  long  tail  and  the 
dainty  tread  of  her  dusky  hoofs,  a  great 
wave  of  loneliness  swept  over  me.  I  sat 
down  disconsolately  on  a  stone  in  the 
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l3arnyai-d  and  struggled  with  a  wish  to 
run  after  Ole  and  retrace  my  way  igno- 
miniously  over  the  Vidda  rather  than 
go  down  the  Saeterdal  alone. 

vSoon  after  Ole  and  Freya  left  me,  I 
saw  the  grandmother  of  the  gaard  hurry- 
ing across  the  yard  with  my  dinner.  I 
followed  promptly,  for  during  the  last 
eleven  hours  I  had  eaten  only  a  few 
crackers.  But  as  I  did  so,  a  dreadful 
sm'ell  was  wafted  to  me,  coming  from  the 
dish  the  old  woman  was  carrying.  My 
heart  sank,  for  I  felt  there  was  to  be  no 
dinner  for  me.  It  proved  to  be  "  raske 
iiske,"  an  article  of  food  uneatable  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view. 

It  is  made  by  putting  away  fish  in 
slightly  salted  water  to  spoil  for  several 
*  weeks,  after  which  it  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  though  why  the  Nor- 
wegian who  eats  of  it  does  not  die  is  a 
mystery.  So  I  had  fladbrod  and  milk 
substituted  for  "  raske  fiske,"  and 
thought  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  with 
bitterness  of  spirit. 

The  farm  people  soon  scattered  to  the 
hay-fields,  leaving  the  grandmother  and 
myself  the  only  ones  on  the  place.  The 
main  living-room  was  delightfully  pic- 
turesque. The  ceiling,  with  its  great 
beams,  was  black  with  smoke,  the  walls 
of  hewn  logs  were  painted  a  green  blue, 
softened  and  faded  by  age,  the  furniture 
of  quaint  patterns  was  colored  olive 
green  and  dull  reds,  beautifully  carved 
racks  held  the  carved  wooden  spoons 
and  ladles,  and  the  dishes  and  troughs, 
which  were  also  painted  in  greens  and 
reds. 

One  side  of  the  room  was  occupied  by 
two  wide  beds,  built  into  the  wall,  and 
an  armoire  which  divided  them.  The 
beds  were  filled  with  hay  and  sheep- 
skins, black  with  dirt  and  grease. 

From  the  beams  above  hung  sides-  of 
dried  mutton  and  venison,  with  strings 
of  onions. 

Across  one  corner  of  the  room  was 
an  immense  fireplace,  where  a  great 
black  kettle  of  goat's  cheese  .was  sim- 
mering. This  part  of  the  room  was 
lighted  only  by  the  fire,  the  flame  show- 
ing the  long,  grizzled  hair  and  deep- 
sunken  eyes  of  the  old  woman  as  she 
bent  over  the  cauldron,  crooning  and 
smoking  a  long,  black  pipe.  Her  tat- 
tered, filthy  garments  were  fairly  drop- 
ping from  her  gaunt  frame;  and  in  the 
fitful  light  she  looked  like  some  old 
witch,  as  she  muttered  and  stirred  and 


watched  me  through  her  long,  gray  hair. 

Looking  about  me,  I  wondered 
whether  I  could  brave  the  squalor  of 
my  surroundings  and  stay  for  a  few 
days  to  make  some  studies  of  this  pic- 
turesque interior.  But  everywhere  the 
sickening  smells  of  fermenting  cheese 
and  spoiled  fish  assailed  me,  and  the 
dirt  and  confusion  and  the  vermin 
which  infest  these  houses  made  me 
lose  courage,  so  I  decided  to  go  on  my 
way  in  the  morning,  hoping  to  find 
cleaner  quarters  at  the  next  gaard. 

That  night  I  slept  in  a  small  log- 
house  a  short  distance  from  the  farm- 
house. My  room  opened  out  of  a  large 
one  where  the  milk  and  cheese  were 
stored.  Row  on  row  of  gayly  painted 
milk  bowls  filled  the  shelves,  and  here 
were  vats  of  cheese,  kegs  of  butter  and 
churns,  these  last  carved  and  painted 
like  the  furniture.  Fortunately,  I  had 
my  own  blankets,  and  could  discard  the 
bedding  and  sleep  on  the  hay  that  filled 
the  bed. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  went  to  my  room 
to  sleep,  and  I  noticed  that  in  my  ab- 
sence of  an  hour  a  m3^sterious  trap-door 
had  been  opened  to  an  attic  above  and 
a  ladder  placed  there.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  good  place 
for  a  villain  to  have  secreted  himself 
to  come  down  and  murder  me  as  I 
slept,  but  I  dismissed  this  as  a  fool- 
ish fancy  and  went  to  bed  m  a  fairly 
serene  frame  of  mind,  and  my  over- 
fatigue must  be  responsible  for  the 
troubled  night  that  followed.  I  was 
haunted  by  feverish  dreams  of  trap- 
doors, ladders  and  midnight  attacks,  and 
started  up  over  and  over  again  in  a 
panic,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  the  ladder!  the 
ladder  !  " 

At  last  the  weary  night  was  over.  I 
was  conscious,  in  a  troubled  doze,  that 
through  the  window  glimmered  a  faint 
rosy  light.  It  was  five  o'clock,  a  beau- 
tiful, calm  morning,  and  already  the  two 
farm-men  were  waiting  to  go  with  me 
to  the  next  gaard,  arrayed  in  their  best 
clothes,  their  jackets  with  silver  buttons, 
red  sashes,  their  broad-brimmed  felt 
hats  with  silver  ornaments-  on  them, 
and  trousers  fastened  at  the  knee  with 
bright  leggin  straps. 

I  rode  a  large  clumsy  farm-horse, 
which  stumbled  and  slid  about  on  the 
rough  trail  in  a  fashion  very  trying  after 
Freya's  sure,  light  footsteps.  Our  nine 
hours'  ride  was  broken  by  rests  for  the 
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"horses  at  farmhouses  along-  the  waj^, 
where  I  was  displayed  with  great  pride 
by  my  guides  as  if  I  had  been  a  travel- 
ing bear.  I  sat  meekly  on  a  stone  while 
the  horses  were  grazing-^  and  the  peas- 
ants came  from  all  directions  and  made 
a  semicircle  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
me.  The  first  and  most  important  piece 
of  information  given  by  my  guide  was 
that  I  was  an  "Amerikanske  dame." 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  chorus  of 
exclamations  of  surprise  — "  Nay  !  nay! 
na}'  !  nay  !  nay  !  "  said  very  fast,  with 
shakes  of  the  head  and  uplifted  hands. 
The  next  was  that  I  had  traveled  over 
the  Vidda  (more  exclamations),  and 
then  followed  in  detail  all  the  facts  that 
a  careful  questioning  had  previously 
extracted — my  family  history,  experi- 
ences in  the  past  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  lecture  ended,  the  audience 
ventured  on  a  catechism  of  its  own. 
Promptly  came  the  question — always 
the  first — "  Aer  de  gift }  "  (Are  you 
■married  ?)  ;  then  "  Hoor  gammel  aer 
de.'"  (How  old  are  you  .-*)  Often  they 
exclaimed,  "  But  you  are  brave  !  To 
travel  alone  !  We  would  like  to  go  to 
America,  but  we  are  afraid.  At  one 
little  joke  related  by  the  guides  they 
never  failed  to  laugh  heartily  ;  that  was 
that  the  Amerikanske  daine  was  not 
afraid  to  cross  the  Vidda  or  go  through 
the  Saeterdal  alone,  nor  did  she  fear  In- 
dianer  (Indians),  but  she  ^uas  afraid  of 


Saeterdal  cows  !  They  usually  crowded 
up  around  me  before  I  left,  feeling  my 
dress,  turning  over  and  laughing  at  my 
hands,  examining  the  buttons  on  my 
boots.  Then  my  guides  always  called 
their  attention  to  a  hunting  bag  brought 
from  Arctic  America.  This  never  failed 
to  excite  great  enthusiasm,  and  no  de- 
tail was  overlooked,  the  embroidery  of 
porcupine  quills  and  the  closely  woven 
meshes  of  reindeer  skin  being-  much  ad- 
mired. 

I  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  horrible 
fascination  for  a  two-jxar-old  baby, 
who,  his  face  distorted  with  fear,  kept 
peering  around  at  me  from  various 
points  of  shelter.  He  wore  one  brief 
and  scanty  garment,  fastened  at  the 
neck  by  an  immense  silver  brooch  of 
antique  pattern  and  fine  workmanship. 
Indeed,  every  one — men, women  and  chil- 
dren— had  beautiful  silver  ornainents, 
chains  looped  across  the  breast,  buckles, 
and  "knapper,"  or  large  double  buttons, 
fastening'shirt  collar  and  sleeves. 

Farther  up  the  Saeterdal  the  costume 
had  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
neighboring  district  of  Thelemarken,but 
this  day  the  true  Saeterdal  dress  was 
seen  in  all  its  perfection.  It  was  on  a 
young  man  about  twent}^  years  of  age, 
large  and  stout,  with  a  smooth,  solemn 
face.  His  head  was  shaven  close  but 
for  one  long  lock  which  fell  over  his  fore- 
head, and  his  costume  was  eisfht-tenths 
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trousers  and  two -tenths  shirt  -  collar, 
with  a  huge  pair  of  wooden  sabots  in 
addition,  which  seemed  to  moor  him 
firmly  to  the  ground.  The  trousers  were 
very  baggy  and  roomy  above,  but  fitted 
closely  around  the  ankles,  while  leathern 
seams  ran  down  the  legs  in  front  instead 
of  at  the  sides.  They  were  further 
adorned  behind  by  a  large  black  patch 
of  shiny  leather,  which  extended  from 
a  little  below  the  shoulders  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thighs.  The  front  part  of 
the  trousers,  which  came  quite  up  to  the 
neck,  was  beautifully  embroidered  in 
bright  wools,  and  had  double  rows  of 
silver  buttons.  I  had  been  told  that  the 
young  men  of  the  Saeterdal,  at  the 
present  time,  are  inclined  to  conform 
more  to  modern  dress,  and  lower  the 
trousers  to  somewhere  near  the  waist 
line.  But  conservative  principles  were 
stamped  on  every  line  of  this  youth's 
stolid,  solemn  face,  and  his  trousers 
were  a  trifle  nearer  his  ears  than  even 
his  grandfather's. 

Perhaps  he  had  never  seen  a  woman 
in  any  dress  but  that  of  the  Saeterdal, 
for  he  seemed  to  find  me  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  I  did  him,  and,  probably,  quite 


as  absurd.  We  sat  and  looked  at  each 
other  until  we  blushed  with  embarrass- 
ment, but  we  couldn't  refrain.  I  hope 
I  did  not  look  amused,  but  he  must  have 
seen  (and  no  doubt  felt  flattered)  that 
he  possessed  much  interest  for  me. 

Old  men  and  small  boys  wore  the 
same  kind  of  costume.  The  women's 
dress  was  almost  as  odd,  the  shortness 
of  the  skirts  being  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  height  of  the  men's  trousers.  Two 
skirts  were  worn,  the  lower  one  being 
several  inches  longer  than  the  upper, 
and  both  were  stiffened  around  the  hem 
so  that  the  fold  stood  out  widely.  The 
costume  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
heavy  farm  and  house  work  done  by  the 
women,  and  is  com.fortable  and  hygienic. 
But  it  seems  strange  to  see  a  great- 
grandmother  going  about  in  the  abbre- 
viated skirts  of  a  six-year-old  child,  her 
poor  old  legs  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather,  while  our  grandmothers  are 
draped  in  voluminous  folds. 

The  next  station,  though  not  at  all 
clean,  as  we  understand  the  term,  was 
habitable  for  a  short  stay,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  kind  and  attentive.  This  place 
is  at  the  head  of  a  wagon-road,  and  I 
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found  that  about  fifteen  travelers  had 
visited  the  station  during  the  summer. 
I  remained  here  several  days,  enjoying 
a  much-needed  rest  before  continuing- 
my  journey  down  the  valley.  The  food 
I  had  was  very  simple,  the  farm  afford- 
ing only  milk,  coffee,  a  few  eggs  and 
the  fiadbrod,  which  is  the  peasant's  staff 
of  life.  The  Norwegians  bake  the  fiad- 
brod two  or  three  times  a  5^ear,  general- 
ly in  June  and  September.  The  Saeter- 
dal  folk  make  it  of  ground  barley,  po- 
tato fiour,  salt  and  water,  baking  it  on  a 
griddle  in  cakes  about  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Great  piles  of  it  are  stocked  in 
the  stabiir  or  other  houses,  and  one  finds 
it  tucked  away  on  shelves  and  in  bureau 
drawers  like  old  newspapers  in  untidy 
households.  Eating  fiadbrod  was  for 
me  a  slow  and  painful  process,  as  it 
broke  up  in  sharp  splinters  and  hurt  the 
mouth,  and  a  large  quantity  is  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  hunger.  It  seemed  a 
thing  to  toy  with  delicately  at  five 
o'clock  tea,  or  with  after-dinner  coffee — 
not  to  serve  as  the  staple  article  of 
diet.  My  inability  to  master  a  sufficient 
amount  troubled  my  kind  hostess,  and 
at  every  meal  she  deposited  about  three 
square  feet  in  front  of  me,  saying  in 
Norwegian,  with  emphasis,  "  Be  so  good 
as  to  finish  that  !  " 

In  summer  the  fare  of  the  peasants 
is  usually  fiadbrod,  cheese  and  gruel. 
The  cows  go  to  the  mountain  pastures 
in  June  and  remain  until  the  latter  part 
of  September,  and  between  those  months 
one  finds  little  milk  at  the  farms  distant 
from  the  tourist  routes.  In  the  winter 
their  food  is  more  varied,  milk,  and 
salted  and  fresh  meat  being  added  to 
the  bill  of  fare. 

During  my  stay  at  this  farm  the  cattle 
returned  from  the  fjelds  for  the  winter. 
That  morning  the  great  barns  had  been 
swept  and  cleaned,  the  mangers  filled 
with  new  fragrant  hay  and  the  troughs 
with  water.  Little  pens  were  put  up  in 
the  fields  where  the  harvest  had  not 
been  gathered. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  one  felt  expect- 
ancy in  the  air.  The  old  folks  gathered 
at  the  door- steps  and  watched  the  far- 
off  mountain  slopes  ;  the  old  sheep-dog, 
too  feeble  for  duty  on  the  heights,  be- 
came restless,  pacing  to  and  fro  between 
the  house  and  the  barns,  with  his  ears 
pricked  up  for  distant  sounds,  while  the 
one  stay-at-home  cow,  picketed  out  on 


the  slope  near  by,  tugged  at  her  rope 
and  lowed  plaintively.  The  grandmother 
saw  them  first,  and  clapping  her  hands 
called  us  to  look.  First  came  a  fiock  of 
goats  with  bells  tinkling  as  they  trotted 
briskly  down  the  steep  path  and  van- 
ished into  a  neighbor's  barn  ;  then,  a 
few  minutes  later,  came  the  sheep,  black 
and  white,  ambling  up  to  the  space  in 
front  of  the  barn  where  the  boys  stood 
ready  to  pen  them  in.  Then  we  saw  the 
cows,  showing  red  and  white  among  the 
leafy  bushes  on  the  hillside,  each  little 
band  turning  from  the  common  trail  to 
its  home;  and  last,  the  ponies,  laden  with 
kettles  and  milking-cans,  bedding  and 
clothes  from  the  mountain  saeters,  and 
the  girls,  each  bearing  on  her  shoulders 
a  burden  of  butter  and  cheese. 

One  clear,  cold  morning  I  left  the  sta- 
tion to  drive  to  Viken,  the  next  station. 
All  the  men  were  busy  with  the  hay,  but 
my  hostess  said  her  married  daughter 
would  be  my  driver.  After  seeing  the 
soiled  and  tattered  clothes  worn  by  the 
peasants  on  the  farm,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  gay  little  creature  who  presented 
herself  at  the  hour  of  starting.  A  bright 
fiowered  kerchief  was  bound  around  her 
head  like  a  turban,  and  she  wore  a  snowy 
blouse  with  high  embroidered  collar,  a 
short  scarlet  bodice  trimmed  with  silver 
braid,  short  black  skirt  with  red  and 
green  bands  on  the  hem,  black  wool 
stockings  of  elaborate  pattern,  home- 
made leather  shoes,  the  points  curving 
upward  like  a  Chinese  shoe,  mitts  worked 
with  red  and  green  wools,  and  orna- 
ments of  silver  were  on  the  bodice  at 
neck  and  sleeves.  With  all  this  sparkle 
and  gayety  she  suggested  a  bright  but- 
terfiy,  and  I,  in  my  brown  travel-stained 
clothes  seemed  in  comparison  a  very 
shabby  moth. 

The  road  to  Viken,  though  new,  was  a 
good  one,  and  as  we  were  whisked  along 
in  the  peasant  cart,  traveling  appeared 
very  easy  after  the  rough  mountain  trails 
I  had  traversed  with  Freya. 

Our  course  followed thebeautifulOtte- 
raa,  a  river  which  recalled  the  Nepigon, 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  with  its  rapids, 
cascades,  and  deep,  eddying  pools.  The 
thick  forests  were  a  lesson  to  us,  who  al- 
low our  woodland  districts  to  be  de- 
stroyed without  a  thought' of  the  future. 
Here  was  a  valley  settled  since  Viking 
times,  and  yet  the  great  evergreens  stood 
in  close  ranks,  protected  by  the  people 
with  care  and  intelligence.    Young  trees 
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are  fostered,  old  ones  eut  judiciously, 
all  parts  being'  used,  and  precautions  are 
taken  against  forest  fires.  Under  the 
dusky  branches  I  could  see  beds  of  Arctic 
cranberries  in  an  'abundance  sufficient 
to  furnish  sauce  for  all  the  Thanksgiving 
turkeys  in  America. 

The  Saeterdal  is  a  narrow  valley  ;  at 
a  glance  one  sees  the  bare  fjelds  on 
either  hand  rising  in  precipitous  cliffs 
from  the  fertile  farm-lands  that  fill  the 
space  between.  There  are  no  real  vil- 
lages, but  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours' 
travel  one  sees  a  little  white  church,  a 
farmhouse  which  is  also  a  post-office  and 
g^eneral  store,  and  the  Proestgaard  or 
parsonage.  The  farmhouses  stand  a 
little  more  closely  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  church,  but  soon  file  away  along 
the  river  course  at  good  distances  from 
one  another.  We  had  now  reached  a  com- 
paratively well-settled  country.  From 
this  point  down  to  Christiansand  there 
are  good  post-roads,  and  every  station 
on  the  southern  way  shows  increasing 
comforts  and  cleanliness. 

At  Viken  I  remained  a  fortnight. 
Everywhere  I  met  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  courtesy  from  the  peas- 
ants. In  taking  walks  about  the  valley 
I  often  saw  them  working  in  the  fields 
or  riding  along  the  roads.  No  prelim- 
inaries seemed  necessary  to  a  brisk  con- 
versation. They  would  leave  their  work 
or  stop  their  ponies  and  begin  the  inevit- 
able questioning.  Who  was  I  ?  Where 
did  I  come  from  ?  and  not  only  "  was  I 
married  ?  "  but  "  was  I  promised  ?  "  As 
I  knew,  by  this  time,  a  little  Norwegian, 
our  talk  went  on  well  for  a  while,  but 
when  they  ventured  on  new  fields  of  in- 
terrogation I  could  not  understand  them 
and  was  then  allowed  to  depart. 

One  day  I  crossed  the  river  and  ex- 
plored some  interesting  old  gaards 
perched  high-  up  on  the  hillside.  There 
were  a  stabur  and  a  house  there,  which 
must  have  been  several  hundred  years 
old.  The  only  light  entered  through  a 
square  hole  in  the  roof,  and  here  escaped 
the  smoke  from  a  large  central  fire- 
place, raised  on  flat  stones,  upon  the 
mud  floor  of  the  general  living-room. 
The  bed  was  built  around  the  immense 
curving  logs,  which  formed  the  walls, 
and  bed,  doors,  settees  and  door-posts 
bore  traces  of  half-effaced  carvings, 
where  dragons  twisted  and  turned.  As 
usual,  in  the  Saeterdal  houses,  the  dirt 
was  dreadful.     Vermin  abounded  there. 


and  I  had  a  moment  of  doubt  whether 
to  flee  or  remain  to  make  a  sketch  of 
this  really  charming  interior — charming 
that  is,  in  its  picturesqueness.  I  com- 
promised, finally,  on  a  hasty  twenty- 
minutes  sketch,  and  seated  myself  to 
draw  the  fireplace,  while  the  children 
gathered  around  to  watch  me  as  I 
worked. 

There  was  a  most  amusing  baby  in 
the  room,  fully  three  years  old,  and  talk- 
ing well,  but  still  drawing  nourishment 
from  the  maternal  font. 

Before  I  left  Viken  I  attended  service 
at  the  parish  church.  The  peasants 
collected  long  before  the  time  for  serv- 
ice, visiting  the  graves  in  the  church- 
yard and  placing  flowers  on  them,  or 
sitting  in  little  groups  on  the  turf  where 
they  could  have  a  quiet  gossip  over  the 
events  of  the  week.  As  the  bell  tolled 
the  last  strokes  they  entered  the  church, 
the  men  going  to  the  right  and  the 
women  to  the  left.  The  women's  side 
was  a  blaze  of  vivid  color,  for  all,  from 
three-year-old  baby  girls  to  the  grand- 
mothers, wore  scarlet  home-made  shawls 
about  the  shoulders. 

After  the  sermon  there  was  a  little 
talk  to  some  of  the  children,  who  came 
forward  and  stood  in  two  rows  facing 
each  other,  just  outside  the  chancel 
rails.  The  priest  spoke  to  them  in  a 
low,  pleasant  tone,  sometimes  asking  a 
question  and  placing  a  hand  kindly  on  a 
child's  shoulder  as  he  bent  to  hear  the 
faltering  reply. 

It  was  a  pretty  subject  for  a  picture  : 
the  priest,  with  his  black  flowing  robes 
and  the  white  Van  Dyck  ruff,  which 
made  a  picturesque  setting  for  his  fine, 
serious  face  ;  the  gay  little  maidens  in 
their  bright  turbans,  snowy  sleeves  and 
embroidered  dresses,  and  the  boys  look- 
ing like  grandfathers  in  miniature  with 
their  round  flaxen  heads  half  hidden  by 
their  ambitious  collars. 

The  Saeterdal  peasants  are  a  fine 
hardy  race  ;  kind,  honest,  and  intelli- 
gent. Probably  their  way  of  living  is 
no  worse  than  that  in  other  isolated  dis- 
tricts before  the  age  of  roads  and  the 
growth  of  towns. 

A  railway  will  soon  be  built  through 
the  valley,  and  the  disagreeable  features 
of  travel  will  disappear  as  well  as  the 
simplicity  of  the  people  and  the  delight- 
ful picturesqueness  of  the  old  houses. 

Drunkenness  seems  to  be  the  worst  fail- 
ing of  the  peasants.    It  is  more  prevalent 
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than  in  the  west  and  north  of  Norway. 
During-  a  cattle  fair,  which  was  held 
while  I  was  at  Viken,  the  place  was  filled 
with  intoxicated  men,  and  I  could  see 
from  my  window  the  poor  little  ponies 
galloping  recklessly  down  the  road,  be- 
ing lashed  by  their  owners,  who  could 
hardly  keep  their  places  in  the  peasants' 
carts.  I  remained  in  iny  room  that 
afternoon  and  evening,  not  daring  to 
venture  out.  Fortunately  my  door  had 
that  rarity  in  the  Saeterdal — a  good  lock. 
As  the  evening  went  on,  one  of 
the  girls  knocked  at  my  door  and 
pushed  in  hurriedly  some  flad- 
brod  and  milk,  saying  that  she 
had  not  been  able  to  come  be- 
fore, as  the  farmyard  was  full  of 
men  "angry  drunk."  But  this 
was  the  only  time  I  had  any  un- 
pleasant experience  in  the  Sae- 
terdal. 

Looking  back  on  my  jour- 
ney through  the  valley  I  can 
recall  only  kindness  and  court- 
esy even  from  the  roughest 
peasants.  I  would  have  been 
content  for  many  reasons  to  re- 
main much  longer,  but  the  poor 
fare  was  becoming  very  tire- 
some, the  weather  was  frosty 
and  stormy,  and  the  flocks  and 
herds,  having  all  returned  from 
the  fields,  made  my  walks  abroad 


anything  but  "paths  of  peace."  Bris- 
tling horns  met  me  at  every  turn,  and 
the  cows  and  goats,  happily  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  in  the  summer,  proved 
quite  as  curious  about  the  "Amerikanske 
dame  "  as  their  owners. 

Perhaps  the  crowning  touch  to  my 
growing  homesickness  was  given  the 
morning  I  came  down  to  my  solitary 
breakfast  and  found  the  biggest  billy 
goat — the  patriarch  of  the  flock — on 
the  breakfast  -  table,  where  wild  con- 
fusion reigned.  With  one  hoof  in  the 
sugar-bowl  and  his  long  beard  covered 
with  butter,  he  raised  his  head  and 
bestowed  on  me  a  dignified  reproving- 
glance  as  I  shrieked  and  fied  for  assist- 
ance. This  was  getting  very  much  too 
familiar. 

The  letters,  for  which  I  was  waiting, 
arriving  that  day,  the  next  found  me  on 
my  way  to  Christiansand,  traveling  in 
the  peasant  carts,  and  on  two  little  steam- 
boats which  ply  upon  the  lakes  along 
the  course  of  the  Otteraa.  Three  pleas- 
ant days  were  passed  in  this  way,  and 
at  noon  of  the  fourth  day  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  blue  among  the  trees,  a 
breath  of  cool,  salt  air  came  stealing  up 
the  valley,  a  cluster  of  masts  showed 
above  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  a  town — I 
had  reached  Christiansand,  and  the  end 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  rambles 
I  had  had,  even  in  remote  Norway 
where  all  is  so  interesting  to  a  way- 
farer from  a  country  in  which  there  is 
remoteness,  true,  but  little  that  is  an- 
cient or  unknown. 
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AVERY  larg-e  proportion  of  sen- 
sible people,  including  a  host 
of  sturdy  sportsmen,  have  an 
instinctive  a  n  d  unreasonable 
dread  of  almost  anything"  in  the  shape 
of  a  serpent.  To  the  average  man, 
especially  if  he  be  traversing  a  region 
of  inatted  grass  or  tangled  brush,  the 
mere  suggestion  xof  a  lurking  snake  is 
most  unpleasant,  to  say  the  least.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  such  fear  is 
either  entirely  groundless  or  else  great- 
ly exaggerated. 

A  sportsman  who  is  wearing  the  usual 
shooting  garb  is  comparatively  safe, 
even  in  a  close  encounter  with  a  venom- 
ous snake,  while  nine  -  tenths  of  the 
dreaded  reptiles  seen  by  travelers  and 
ordinary  pedestrians  belong  to  harmless 
species.  Many  a  Nimrod's  pleasure  has 
been  marred  by  a  vague  feeling  of 
danger  as  he  was  about  to  enter  some 
secluded  cover,  at  a  moment  when  his 
expectations  of  sport  were  at  their 
highest.  Often  when  a  wotmded  quarry 
has  taken  refuge  in  a  copse  it  has 
owed  ultimate  safety  or  a  lingering 
death  to  unseen  terrors  that  might  be 
hidden  beneath  the  mantle  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  Frequently  a  feeling  of 
personal  peril  is  aroused  by  nothing 
more  formidable  than  the  disappearing 
tail  of  a  lizard  retreating  for  safety 
beneath  the  bushes,  or  b)^  the  whirring 
song  of  the  sun-loving  cicada,  so  sug- 
gestive of  the  tremulous  warning  of  the 
rattlesnake. 

Most  often  these  fears  are  quite 
groundless,  and  the  lizard  and  cicada 
dwell  alone  in  their  paradise  of  sylvan 
solitude.  At  times  the  harmless  tree- 
snake  may  lie  stretched  upon  some 
overhanging  branch,  or  the  garter  snake 
or  black  snake  may  glide  gracefully 
from  open  sunlight  to  shaded  seclusion. 
These  three  varieties  are  perfectly 
harmless,  yet  the  very  sight  of  one  or 
other  is  enough  to  arouse  dread  of 
imaginary  poison- fangs,  or  else  the 
innocents  are  mistaken  for  their  venom- 
bearing  cousins,  the  rattlesnake,  the 
copperhead  or  moccasin.  These  latter 
undoubtedly  possess  power  to  work 
serious  injury  or  death  to  human  be- 
ings, and  woe  to  the  unguarded  foot 
placed  too  close  or  ma3^hap  upon  a  scaly 


back  as  the  snake  lies  coiled,  enjoying  a 
noonday  siesta.  Caution  is  wisdom,  not 
fear,  and  in  a  snake  country  a  man  does 
ill  to  go  blundering  through  a  maze  of 
tangled  bushes,  where  the  ground  can- 
not be  seen,  for  it  is  possible  that  the 
reckless  tramper  may,  without  warning, 
feel  the  sharp  sting  of  the  venom  teeth 
which  inight  finish  his  hunting  forever. 

In  every  country  where  snakes  abound 
there  are  districts  said  to  be  specially 
given  up  to  them,  and  these  places  are, 
as  a  rule,  avoided  by  all  but  the  older 
and  more  experienced  hunters.  Any- 
one can  satisfy  himself  by  examining 
these  snake-infested  localities  that  their 
fame  has  little  foundation  in  fact,  being 
for  the  most  part  grounded  on  a  news- 
paper story  or  an  old  tradition  of  one 
or  two  large  snakes  killed  there  at  some 
previous  time.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
in  every  country  certain  spots  more  in- 
fested by  snakes  than  others,  and  par- 
ticular situations  in  which  the  deadly 
varieties  are  more  commonly  encoun- 
tered. But  popular  rumor  ever  loves  to 
exaggerate,  and  among  people  of  sim- 
ple minds  what  more  fertile  subject  can 
offer  itself  for  gossip  than  a  good  snake 
story  ?  Hence  it  comes  that  the  story 
will  fasten  itself  like  ivy  to  some  rocky 
fastness,  some  unfrequented  thicket  or 
some  sequestered  bend  of  a  river,  and 
in  time  the  amusing  but  misleading 
name  of  Rattlesnake  Mountain  or  Cop- 
perhead River  will  become  fixed  in 
the  picturesque  nomenclature  of  the 
country. 

The  famous  mountain  of  Culebra, 
which  presented  such  difficulty  to  the 
progress  of  the  Panama  Canal,  might 
be  offered  as  an  example  of  this  in  a 
country  where  snakes  particularly  large 
and  venomous  abound.  Translated  into 
English,  the  name  of  this  famous  hill  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Snake  Mount- 
ain, and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are 
few  places  on  the  Isthmus  where  snakes 
of  any  kind  are  scarcer.  The  writer  has 
hunted  the  whole  locality  for  a  week 
without  meeting  with  a  single  specimen. 
The  same  thing  has  been  experienced 
in  many  parts  of  that  snakiest  of  snake 
countries,  the  northern  part  of  South 
America. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  depend  on 
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the  direct  statements  of  the  common 
people,  especially  in  more  remote  dis- 
tricts, as  to  the  prevalence  of  venomous 
snakes  in  their  vicinity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  few  know  a  deadly  snake 
when  they  see  it,  and  in  most  cases  the 
vernacular  names  are  confusing-.  Thus 
in  the  western  parts  of  Venezuela  the 
name  "  mapanari  "  is  applied  to  a  very 
deadly  snake  of  the  crotaline  family, 
while  in  the  east  the  same  name  is  used 
for  a  harmless  tree  boa.  In  the  island 
of  Trinidad  the  traveler  will  be  terrified 
at  the  apparent  abundance  of  rattle- 
snakes reported  all  over  the  country. 
He  will,  however,  find  that  the  name 
"  cascabel,"  the  Spanish  word  for  rattle- 
snake, has  been  misapplied,  for  there  is 
not  a  rattlesnake  in  Trinidad,  nor,  in- 
deed, in  any  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Let  the  hunter  or  traveler  use  reason 
as  a  test  and  he  will  find  that  nearly  all 
his  terrors  are  fanciful,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  may  enjoy  his  sport  with 
freedom  and  with  that  love  of  nature 
which  should  ever  accompany  him  on 
his  rambles  in  wild  places. 

On  arriving  at  any  snake-haunted  lo- 
cality it  is  well  to  find  out  if  any  poison- 
ous species,  rattlesnakes  or  others,  have 
been  killed  in  the  vicinity,  and  if  speci- 
mens are  preserved  in  alcohol  at  the 
village  pharmacy  or  elsewhere,  or  if  any 
of  the  inhabitants  have  skins  or  rattles 
as  trophies.  Next  inquire  if  human  be- 
ings or  animals,  especially  dogs,  have 
been  bitten  by  snakes  within  a  reason- 
able period.  If  not,  it  is  safe  to  disre- 
gard the  snake  stories.  If  venomous 
snakes  are  really  numerous  the  hunters' 
dogs,  which  are  forever  prying  into 
holes  and  recesses,  are  hardly  likely  to 
escape.  If  dogs  have  been  badly  in- 
jured or  killed,  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  apprehension.  Mere  biting 
on  the  part  of  a  snake  proves  nothing, 
nor  can  reliance  be  placed  on  accounts 
received  of  the  effects  following  a  bite, 
as  the  remedies  applied  to  counteract 
the  supposed  poisoning  might  often 
themselves  prove  injurious.  It  is  a 
very  usual  occurrence  for  persons  bitten 
by  harmless  snakes  to  be  treated  with 
copious  doses  of  whiskey  and  other  in- 
ternal remedies,  and  the  supposed  vic- 
tims may  allow  the  amputation  of  the 
bitten  part  or  such  an  amount  of  cut- 
ting and  cauterization  as  to  partially 
destroy  the  surrounding  muscles.  All 
this  comes  from  ienorance  as  to  whether 


the  snake  that  bit  was  poisonous  or  not; 
in  the  latter  case  the  wound  required  no 
remedy,  being  no  more  serious  than  a 
slight  thorn-scratch.  As  a  rule,  harm- 
less snakes  are  even  more  ready  to  bite 
than  their  deadly  cousins,  but  the  worst 
possible  result  is  only  a  fright  for  the 
person  struck.  For  America,  North 
and  South,  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
proportion  of  deadly  to  harmless  snakes 
as  one  in  ten,  even  allowing  for  the 
small  elapidce,  or  coral  snakes,  which,  to 
the  booted  white  hunter,  are  almost 
harmless,  although  far  otherwise  to 
the  unprotected  bare  foot  of  the  negro 
or  Indian.  In  Africa  the  proportion  is 
about  the  same. 

To  distinguish  between  venomous  and 
harmless  snakes  is  easy  in  practice,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  words  alone, 
as  there  is  no  one  external  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  them.  It  is  rather 
a  peculiar  var^nng  union  of  many  sep- 
arate marks  that  brands  the  dangerous 
reptile. 

Generally  speaking,  all  snakes  may  be 
dividedintotwogreatclasses,  those  which 
have  the  head  covered  with  numer- 
ous small  scales  and  those  which  have 
it  covered  with  large,  regularly  fitted 
plates.  Leaving  out  the  elapidcs  and 
the  poisonous  sea-snakes,  with  which 
the  hunter  will  have  nothing  to  do,  all 
snakes  with  small  head  scales  move 
about  by  night  and  those  with  large 
plates  on  the  head  by  day.  This  may 
be  known  by  their  eyes,  for  the  first 
have  vertical  pupils  like  the  cat's,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  generally  circular 
in  form.  The  long,  active  day  snake, 
gliding  about  from  bush  to  bush  or 
hurriedly  taking  refuge  beneath  some 
protruding  rock  or  tree  stump,  is  harm- 
less. Even  should  he  lie  coiled  in  the 
sunshine  he  will  flee  from  approaching 
danger.  But  a  serpent  nicely  coiled  in 
some  secluded  nook,  which,  instead  of 
fleeing,  gathers  himself  closer  together, 
is  most  probably  dangerous,  particularly 
if  he  be  more  or  less  marked  with  a 
suggestion  of  irregular  crossbars  of 
whitish  or  dirty  yellow  and  darker 
brown  or  blackish.  This  is  the  charac- 
teristic coloring  of  our  most  dangerous 
snakes,  the  rattler,  the  copperhead  and 
the  moccasin. 

The  following  points  embrace  all  the 
peculiarities  of  our  American  vipers  and 
the  last  two  are  especially  noteworthy  as 
the  crowning  proofs  of  venom  : 
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(i)  Moving  about  at  cliisk  or  by  night, 
generally  on  the  ground,  and  very  rarely 
ascending  trees  or  bushes.  (2)  Seldom 
flying  in  alarm,  but  rather  coiling  for 
defence.  (3)  Colors  generally  subdued 
in  tint,  with  a  semblance  of  irregular 
crossbars  of  lighter  and  darker  shades. 
(4)  Tail  short,  body  stout,  neck  thin, 
head  flat  and  very  broad,  especially  be- 
hind. (5)  Scales  keeled,  i.  c,  each  scale 
has  a  ridge  down  the  middle  which  gives 
the  skin  a  rough  appearance  like  a  rasp. 

(6)  Head  covered  with  small  scales, 
sometimes  larger  over  the  eyes  or  nose. 

(7)  Eyes  with  vertical  pupils  like  a  cat's. 

(8)  Two  pits  or  holes  between  the  eyes 
and  nose,  suggesting  four  nostrils.  (9) 
Two  long,  curved,  perforated  fangs  in 
the  upper  jaw  just  in  front  of  the  eye, 
one  on  either  side,  and  so  hinged  that 
they  lie  backward,  hidden  from  view 
in  a  membranous  sheath,  but  erectile 
at  will. 

Some  of  the  first  seven  peculiarities 
may  be  found  in  harmless  snakes,  but  it 
is  only  in  the  vipers  that  they  are 
united. 

The  venomous  snakes  are  fond  of 
good  hunting  grounds,  and  may  be 
found  wherever  mice  and  small  birds 
abound,  especially  if  the  place  lie  undis- 
turbed. They  love  the  sunny  hillside, 
where  broken  ground,  partially  covered 
by  rocks  and  brushwood,  forms  ainbush 
for  preying  and  secure  retreats  from 
danger.  They  also  favor  the  sloping  or 
precipitous  banks  of  streams  or  rivers. 
Long  will  the  venom-snake  remain  in 
one  neighborhood,  but,  if  hungry  or 
dissatisfied  with  his  residence,  he  seeks 
new  hunting  grounds  when  evening 
closes  in,  and  then  he  may  soinetimes 
be  seen  on  the  forest  path,  where  he 
coils  for  defence  if  too  closely  ap- 
proached. Down  by  the  river  are  the 
moccasin's  favorite  hunting  grounds  for 
frogs.  In  the  morning  he  suns  himself 
on  some  stone  half  submerged  in  the 
stream,  and  at  midday  he  coils  beneath 
the  grateful  shade  of  some  broad-leafed 
water- loving  plant,  sleeping  his  siesta,  or 
alert  to  grab  his  furred  or  feathered 
prey  as  it  comes  to  bathe  or  drink. 

Snakes  of  all  kinds  are,  notwithstand- 
ing our  early  prejudices,  the  most  gen- 
tle and  timid  of  animals  and  will  only 
inflict  injury  in  self-defence.  The  snake 
will  coil  in  a  position  of  defence  and 
boldly  strike  out  at  an  assailant,  es- 
pecially   if    suddenly    approached;  but 


should  the  hunter  wish  to  experiment 
he  may  approach  very  slowly,  stoop 
quietly  and  take  the  reptile  up  gently  by 
the  middle,  holding  the  supple  body 
loosely  and  allowing  it  to  coil  freely  in 
his  arms.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
snake  be  not  scjueezed  or  treated  rudely, 
lest  it  suddenly  take  offence  and  attack 
in  its  dreadful  way.  Gentleness  will 
disarm  it,  and  it  may  be  examined  at 
leisure.  Afterwards  it  must  be  placed 
gently  upon  the  ground.  When  re- 
leased it  will  glide  quietly  away  to  con- 
tinue the  hunt  by  the  river  bank  or  to 
seek  its  mate  in  the  cover. 

Poisonous  snakes  when  with  young 
are  sluggish  and  retiring  in  their  habits. 
The  little  ones  are  born  with  fangs 
and  poison  glands  in  full  perfection  and 
are  dangerous  even  before  tasting  food 
or  water.  The  young  are  much  more 
active  than  the  adults  and  probably 
their  poison  is  more  virulent. 

Deadly  snakes  are  seldom  seen  mov- 
ing about.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways.  First,  they  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits  and  generally  in  repose  when 
discovered.  Secondly,  if  they  should  be 
on  the  move  their  colors  are  so  much  in 
harmony  with  their  surroundings  that 
they  see  the  intruder  first  and  gather 
themselves  into  a  coil,  so  as  to  escape 
observation  by  remaining  still  and  to 
be  ready  for  defence  if  necessary.  They 
always  strike  from  a  coil.  As  to  the 
distance  to  which  they  can  strike  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  manner  of 
the  coil  and  the  position  of  the  object 
struck  at.  From  a  good  position  a  snake 
can  generally  strike  an  object  distant 
one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the 
creature's  length.  No  snake  can  jump, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  so 
long  as  one  remains  extended  at  full 
length  it  is  practically  harmless.  In 
such  a  position  it  may  be  easily  killed 
or  avoided. 

The  most  valuable  protections  for 
wear  in  snake-infested  countries  are 
strong  boots  and  leggins  of  thick  leather 
reaching  around  and  above  the  knee. 
Although  the  fangs  of  a  snake  are  sharp 
yet  they  have  a  broadening  above  the 
point  where  the  poison  makes  its  exit, 
and  this  broadening  renders  their  pene- 
tration into  such  a  substance  as  thick 
leather  very  difficult,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  comparatively  slight 
muscular  power  of  the  animal  which 
gives  force  to  the  blow.     The  fangs  of 
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■  an  ordinary  rattlesnake  are  as  thick 
as  a  common  stocking--needle.  If  any 
one  takes  a  stocking-needle  and  stabs  it 
into  a  thick  piece  of  leather,  he  will  find 
that  great  force  is  necessary  to  make 
•even  the  extreme  point  penetrate 
through  beyond  the  other  side.  Grant- 
ing that  in  case  of  a  snake-bite  the  ex- 
treme point  of  a  fang  will  penetrate, 
still  no  evil  results  will  follow,  because 
the  aperture  for  the  exit  of  the  poison  will 
be  closed  by  the  elastic  pressure  of  the 
leather,  and  no  injection  of  the  poison 
can  take  place  into  the  flesh,  which  is 
further  protected  b}^  the  clothing.  With 
strong  boots  and  leggins  of  leather 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
hunter  may  go  with  perfect  safety  into 
the  most  snake-infested  brake. 

In  cases  of  snake-bite  most  persons 
pin  their  faith  to  so-called  antidotes  and 
cauterization,  and  no  doubt  this  would 
not  be  unreasonable  if  any  real  antidote 
were  known,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
science  has  failed  to  produce  such  a  thing-. 
Numbers  of  alleged  antidotes  have  been 
claimed  to  be  efficient,  but  reliable 
proofs  are  lacking.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain strong  stimulants  and  assist  the 
patient  to  bear  the  nervous  shock  he 
has  received,  but  beyond  this  they  are 
valueless.  The  penknife  or  lancet  must 
be  depended  on  to  save  life  in  cases  of 
real  danger.  How  to  best  use  the  knife 
is  a  very  important  point. 

The  fang  of  a  venomous  snake  is  ex- 
actly like  the  nose  of  a  hypodermic  syr- 
inge. If  the  fangs  penetrate  a  large 
vein  or  artery,  the  poison  is  injected  di- 
rectly into  the  circulation  w^itla  a  force 
equal  to  driving  it  two  yards  through 
the  air,  and  if  the  quantity  of  poison  be 
sufficient  death  will  very  quickly  ensue, 
in  spite  of  all  the  medicines  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia. But  should  the  punctures 
be  made,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  a 
flesh}"  part,  without  breaking  into  any 
considerable  vein  or  artery,  the  con- 
ditions are  entirely  different.  Some  of 
the  poison  is  taken  into  the  circulation 
immediately,  but  the  total  absorption  is 
slow,  and  by  far  the  larger  quantity  re- 
mains amongst  the  tissues  around  the 
wound  for  a  considerable  time.     If  neg- 


lected, it  will  spread  through  the  body 
by  degrees,  possibly  causing  death  hours, 
days,  or  even  weeks  after,  while  the 
same  quantity,  if  it  had  got  directly  into 
a  large  blood-vessel,  would  have  quickly 
ended  matters.  ]\Iany  ordinary  bites 
have  been  rendered  fatal  by  scarif5dng 
and  cauterizing  the  surface  and  leaving 
the  mass  of  poison  to  do  its  work  slowly, 
but  surely,  below.  The  only  sensible 
course  is  to  lay  open  the  spot  where  the 
venom  lies  and  remove  it  iDy  suction,  for 
it  cannot  be  removed  or  destroyed  in 
any  other  way.  It  cannot  be  removed 
without  cutting,  for  the  tiny  puncture 
by  which  it  entered  with  a  forcible  in- 
jection is  not  enough  to  allow  its  egress 
by  pressing  or  sucking.  It  is  important 
to  cut  to  the  same  depth  to  which  the 
snake's  fangs  entered,  but  no  further, 
lest  the  poison  be  let  in  deeper  and 
make  matters  worse.  The  depth  to 
which  the  knife  should  go  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  snake  inflicting  the 
woimd.  The  length  of  fang  increases 
proportionally  with  the  length  of  its 
owner.  When  the  snake  is  seen,  the 
depth  of  the  punctures  can  be  estimated. 
Nicer  calculations  might  be  made  from 
the  distance  between  the  two  punctures, 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing scale  of  the  probable  length  of 
the  fangs  in  serpents  of  varying  length  : 


Length  when   5   to  6  ft.   long 
"  "         4  to   5        " 

3   to  4 


Opinions  differ  as  to  the  manner  of 
cutting,  but  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  bite,  and  to  a  depth 
proportionate  to  the  penetration  of  the 
fangs.  If  a  doctor  is  not  available,  the 
victim  himself  should  do  the  cutting 
and  suck  the  poison  and  blood  out  after- 
wards. If  the  wound  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  lips  and  no  comrade  is  at  hand  to 
do  the  needful,  a  thorough  washing  and 
a  vigorous  squeezing  will  remove  much 
of  the  venom.  Prompt  treatment  is  in- 
valuable, for  in  a  case  of  snake-bite  it  is 
very  easy  to  be  too  late. 


BY  A     H.  GODFREY. 


Mx\Y  the  racket  never  grow  less  ! 
But  to  nerves  of  a  certain  ag-e, 
especially  where  their  owner  is 
far,  far  beyond  the  da^^s  when 
the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  odor  of 
villainous  saltpetre  were  as  balm  in 
Gilead,  the  glorious  Fourth  is  the  more 
g'lorious  when  one  early  flees  the  city 
and  is  away  awheel  to  where  the 
springs  rise,  where  there  are  groups  of 
the  snow}^  starred  blood-root  and  mot- 
tled leaves  of  yellow  adder's  tongue 
and  beds  of  dark  green,  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  the  blue  violet. 

Many  such  spots  surround  so  prosaic 
and  careworn  a  city  as  the  great  me- 
tropolis, and  in  few,  if  any,  cities  can 
they  be  approached  so  easily  or  over 
roads  so  perfect.  Tourists,  travelers, 
and  those  whose  pleasure  or  business 
calls  them  periodically  to  New  York, 
and  whose  pleasure  is  in  the  cycle,  are 


finding-  this  out,  and  many  of  them 
extend  their  period  of  visitation  for  a 
day  or  two  that  they  may  become  par- 
ticipators in  the  rare  attractions  of  its 
environs  in  all  directions 

To  say  nothing  of  the  endless  variety 
of  routes  and  the  delights  which  crown 
the  Palisades,  above  the  west  shore  of 
the  Hudson,  or  of  the  Highlands,  which 
skirt  the  Atlantic  from  Sandy  Hook 
southward,  or  of  the  billiard-table  flat 
lands  of  Long  Island,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  rolling  -lands  which 
come  down  to  Manhattan  Isle  on  the 
north  and  connect  its  two  great  water- 
ways, the  Hudson  and  the  Sound. 

Let  me  show  you,  for  this  glorious 
Fourth,  one  route,  within  an  hour's  ride 
of  the  City  Hall,  where  the  dense  woods 
hide  the  roadway  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  where  naught  is  heard  but  the 
twitter  of  the  songsters  and  the  hum  of 
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insects,  except  it  be  the  whir  of  your 
own  bicycle.  On  this  route  there  is.  of 
romance  a  plenty,  and  of  historic  relics, 
too,  quite  a  few. 

Last  year  about  this  time,  you  will 
remember,  we  opened  the  season  with  a 
trip  through  the  Park,  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  the  nation's  hero,  and  fin- 
ished amid  the  hemlocks  of  the  Bronx. 
This  time  let's  go  from  the  Park  again, 
but  along  the  old  Harsenvilleor  Bloom- 
ingdale  road,  now  known  as  the  Boule- 
vard, and  then — well,  no  matter  where. 
We'll  see  before  sundown. 

On  the  old  Dutch  highway,  along 
which  the  Labadists  and-  Theunis  Iden- 
sen  wrestled  with  the  devil  while  en 
route  'twixt  the  villages  of  Greenwich 
and  Bloemendaal,  as  the  Hollanders 
christened  this  district,  we  shall  find 
traces  of  things  most  interesting.  At 
the  corner  of  Sixty-eighth  street  stood 
the  first  church  erected  in  the  village; 
and  on  the  land  of  Oliver  De  Lancey,  at 
Seventy-fifth  street,  Teunis  Somerin- 
dyke  built  himself  a  spacious  mansion, 
in  the  loft  of  which  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren afterwards  hid  themselves  from  a 
troop  of  marauding  Hessians.  It  was 
in  this  house  that  the  fugitive  French 
King,  Louis  Philippe,  taught  school,  the 
children  assembling  in  a  big  room  with 
a  Dutch  fireplace,  bordered  with  blue 
and  white  Antwerp  tiles,  illustrative  of 
Scriptural  verses. 

As  we  pedal  along,  we  presently  see 
the  spot  where  dwelt  the  Scotch  widow 
Quentin,  who  buried  all  her  silver  and 
valuables,  and  sat  in  the  bare  kitchen 
stitching  flannel  shirts,  when  the  blood- 
thirsty invaders  found  her. 

At  Ninth  avenue  and  Ninety-first 
street  stood  the  mansion  of  Charles 
Ward  Apthorpe,  successively  occupied 
by  General  Washington  and  the  British 
commanders,  and  the  story  goes  that  on 
one  memorable  evening  the  English 
General  ate  the  supper  that  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

The  wheeling  is  good  and  level  as  a 
die  up  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
street,  where  a  slight  detour  to  the  left 
carries  the  cyclist  to  the  foot  of  the 
slope  to  Morningside  Park,  where  it  is 
prudent  to  dismount,  not  only  for  safety 
and  comfort,  but  so  that  thereby  the 
view  may  be  the  better  seen;  and  few 
cities  can  boast  so  interesting  and 
charming  a  spot,  or  one  so  hallowed  by 
associations  with  the  past  and  set  apart 


in  this  prosaic  present  to  uses  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature. 
Learning,  piety  and  pity  have  chosen  it 
for  their  homes,  and  are  adorning  it 
with  temples  worthy  of  their  cause. 

When  we  pedal  again  we  are  on  St. 
Nicholas  avenue  and  passing  at  One 
Hundred  and  Sixtieth  street  the  old 
Jumel  mansion,  where  Aaron  Burr  fol- 
lowed George  Washington,  each  in  his 
generation  pleading  in  the  court  of 
Cupid. 

But  we  must  leave  this  relic  for  an- 
other da}"  and  take  our  way  across  the 
viaduct  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- fifth 
street,  noting  on  the  right  a  line  of  vine- 
clad  villas  neatly  set  in  the  picturesque 
surroundings.  Directly  beneath  us  are 
the  Polo  Grounds  and  the  diamonds  on 
which  athletic  collegians  have  often 
struggled  right  manfully. 

Here  spans  the  river  the  Central 
Bridge,  at  a  spot  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  the  old  wooden  affair  that  Rob- 
ert Macomb  erected,  and  attached  to 
which  were  floodgates  that  used  to 
close  at  every  ebb  tide,  making  of  the 
upper  river  a  millpond.  Threading  our 
way  through  a  maze  of  vehicles,  we 
glide  out  onto  the  avenue  they  call 
Jerome. 

A  half-mile  further  and  we  make  a 
slight  detour  to  the  left,  on  purpose,  to 
take  a  glimpse  at  a  quaint,  old,  whitened 
stone  cottage  bearing  a  date,  the  letters 
of  which  are  wrong  side  up  and  "  hind 
side  before." 

Following  Macomb's  Dam  road,  par- 
allel to  Jerome,  for  some  distance,  we 
come  upon  another  equally  quaint  old 
lodge  and  village  church,  whose  weather- 
beaten  and  diamond-leaded  panes  tes- 
tify to  their  antiquity. 

Where  Macomb's  road  ends  we  veer 
right  again  on  to  the  old-time  trotting 
speedway  of  Jerome,  and  keep  it  under 
the  tire  clear  to  the  lofty  wooden  gate- 
way that  still  marks  the  entrance  to 
what,  years  ago,  was  the  Jerome  Park 
race  course,  but  which  now  a  thousand 
busy  artisans  are  rapidly  transforming 
into  a  huge  caldron,  sixty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, for  holding  the  city's  extra  water 
supply.  As  we  watch  the  midgets  toil- 
ing with  trowel  and  spade,  and  gaze  at 
the  steaming  locomotives  pushing  long 
trains  of  broken  stone,  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  that  six  millions  of  dollars 
must  be  spent  ere  this  gigantic  under- 
taking is  ready  for  its  inland  sea. 
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And  now  we  bid  the  law  defiance,  if 
there  be  one  against  it,  by  riding  ginger- 
ly along  the  foot-path  on  our  left,  until 
we  come  upon  the  entrance  to  that  most 
charming  of  suburban  retreats,  yclept 
the  Mosholu  Parkwa)^  (local  Mosholay). 
This  is  a  delightful  path  through  patches 
of  deepest  woodland,  whose  foliage  af- 
fords us  refreshing  shade,  and  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  which  we  can  readily  fancy 
ourselves  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city, 
so  distinctly  rural  and  sequestered  are 
the  windings  of  the  ways. 

At  the  junction  of  the  paths,  and  where 
the  Gunhill  road  joins  the  parkway,  a 
rude  fence  seems  to  bar  our  progress, 
but  a  narrow  opening  permits  of  our 
wheels  being  pushed  through,  and  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  grass-covered  sur- 
face of  the  "  old  Croton  Aqueduct,"  lead- 
i  n  g  straightaway 
to  Yonkers  and  far 
beyond. 

From  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  which 
this  "pipe  line" 
crosses,  an  entran- 
cing panorama 
opens  to  the  view. 
Immediately  be- 
low the  reservation 
of  Van  Courtland, 
spreads  to  the 
horizon  the  heights 
of  Riverdale, 
which  latter  form 
a  pleasing  back- 
ground to  the  pic- 
ture, while  at  their 
base  runs  the   old 

Kingsbridge  highway  parallel  to  the 
Yonkers  branch  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  In  the  foreground  a 
tree-embowered  steep  path  skirts  the 
picturesque  golf  links  of  the  Van  Court- 
land  Club,  as  well  as  the  public  links, 
the  eighteen  holes  on  which  embrace 
a  course  6,100  yards  in  playing  distance, 
making  it  the  third  longest  public 
one  in  the  world,  the  old  and  new 
courses  of  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  be- 
ing respectively  6,200  and  6,300  yards. 
Cleared,  the  line  of  play  at  Van  Court- 
land  is  150  feet  wide,  while  sand-bunk- 
ers and  other  traps  for  the  unwary  are 
judiciously  distributed,  and  the  putting 
greens  are  void  of  artificial  aids. 

On  this  fine  undulating  stretch  of 
green  sward  the  very  highest  class  of 
golf  can  be  indulged  in,  and  as  we  glide 
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slowly  by  on  our  silent  steeds  we  watch 
a  pretty  girl  execute  a  full  iron  shot  to 
reach  the  green  in  the  dell.  Away  off 
toward  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  pret- 
ty lakelet  shimmers  in  the  sunshine, 
and  we  are  told  that  for  close  upon  two 
hundred  years  its  waters  have  turned 
the  huge  wheel  of  the  mill,  which  now 
is  fast  crumbling  to  decay.  Carpenters 
have  patched  up  the  frame  portion  of 
the  structure,  and  a  floodgate  holds  the 
waters  in  check,  except  where  the 
truant  fluid  will  not  be  stayed  and 
gushes  through  the  crevices  to  liberty. 

At  intervals  our  ride  is  interrupted  by 
rude  barriers  of  wood  and  stone,  where 
the  fence  line  divides  estates,  but  these 
are  easily  surmounted  by  the  aid  of 
rickety  steps  placed  near  the  gates,  and 
one  is  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  dis- 
mounting by  the 
charming  stretches 
of  tree-embowered 
path  which  the 
level  surface  of 
the  aqueduct  af- 
fords. Where  Tib- 
fa  ett's  Brook 
trickles  through 
the  dense  thicket 
below  Valentine 
Hill  the  laughter 
of  merrypicnickers 
is  b  o  rn  e  on  the 
breeze ;  and  then, 
after  a  delightful 
spin  along  the 
brink  of  the  cliff, 
we  leave  the  in- 
closed course  and 
try  the  macadam,  which  takes  us  past 
the  "  Round  House  "  to  Nepperhan's 
steep  grade  down  to  our  hostelry  in 
Getty  Square,  Yonkers. 

This  enterprising  suburb  is  an  old- 
timer,  and  rich  in  Revolutionary  lore. 
Here  the  Dutch  settlers  came  in  1639, 
and  the  Manor  House,  erected  fifty 
years  later,  was  the  home  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Philipseburg  in  colonial 
times.  In  this  mansion,  Mary  Philipse, 
Washington's  sweetheart,  was  born,  and 
the  cozy  rooms  which  were  brightened 
by  her  presence  have  not  materially 
changed,  except  that  nowadays  the  old 
cupboards  and  glazed  sideboards  are 
used  as  receptacles  for  lawyers'  briefs 
and  city  records.  The  old  house  is  pe- 
culiar, too,  in  that  it  is  devoid  of  corri- 
dors and  the  rooms  are  all  lighted  from 
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either  dormers  or  side  windows.  It  was 
in  the  harbor  of  Yonkers  that  the  pa- 
triots tried  ineffectually  to  burn  the 
British  frigates  Rose  and  Phoenix.,  and 
the  town  and  its  environs  were  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  "  neutral  ground  " 
where  the  "  Skinner"  and  "  Cow  Boy" 
guerrillas  made  their  rendezvous. 

Leaving  Yonkers  by  Main  street,  and 
following  the  trolley  lines  on  Yonkers 
avenue,  we  get,  in  addition  to  a  splendid 
view  of  the  American  Rhine,  a  glimpse 
of  the  luxuriant  Nepperhan  Valley,  and 
looking  westward  we  can  trace  the  do- 
main of  poor  old  Peter  Post,  who,  for 
leading  the  Hes- 
sians into  an  am- 
bush, was  stripped 
and  beaten  and 
left  for  dead. 
Where  the  land 
slopes  to  the  Hud- 
son, Lord  Corn- 
wallis  embarked 
his  army  en  route 
to  the  devastation 
of  old  Fort  Lee ; 
and,  if  we  turn  our 
faces  eastward,  we 
shall  presently  top 
the  heights  of 
Dunwoodie,  n  o  w 
dotted  with  hand- 
some villas,  but 
which,  in  the 
troublesome  days 
of  '76,  was  the 
camping  -  ground 
o  f  t  h  e  Continen- 
tal patriots. 

From  this  point 
we  leave  the 
smooth  macadam, 
and,    taking   the 

rougher  but  tree-shaded  lane  that 
crosses  the  "  Mile  vSquare  Road,"  we 
connect  with  Central  avenue;  and  then, 
dipping  into  the  densely  timbered  sec- 
tion of  Bryn  Mawr  Park,  we  fetch  up  at 
the  old  tavern  on  the  hill  in  Bronxville. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  with  our  cheery 
host,  we  turn  our  faces  southward,  and 
follow  the  "  pipe  line "  road  as  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  winding  course  of  the 
Bronx  River.  And  now  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque  can  take  his  fill  of  Na- 
ture's loveliest  handiwork,  for  here  the 
stream  widens  out  into  a  glistening  pool, 
along  whose  edges  elms  and  drooping 
willows  shade  the  lucid  depths  in  which 
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the  silvery  fish  disport.  And  then  the 
current  plunges  over  the  Beaver  Dam, 
and  as  the  bright  light  flits  across  the 
falling  water  the  cascade  takes  on  the 
aspect  of  a  bridal  veil.  Anon  the  road 
is  shrouded  in  a  growth  of  bushes,  and 
again  our  path  lies  'twixt  towering  rocks 
that  scarce  give  room  for  our  handle- 
bars. All  this  time  the  brook  is  singing- 
its  gladsome  song  accompanied  by  the 
feathered  orchestra  twittering  in  the 
trees,  and  these  keep  pace  with  us  all 
the  way  to  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  here 
that  Tarleton  encamped  his  troops;  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  picturesque  old  town 
resided,  up  to  re- 
cently, a  female 
of  the  colored  per- 
suasion, who  was 
wont  to  relate  that 
she  was  once 
kissed  on  the 
cheek  by  the 
Father  of  His 
Country,  who,  so 
she  averred,  bade 
her  never  wash 
the  spot,  and  "  she 
never  did." 

From  Mount 
Vernon  a  short 
detour  will  bring 
us  to  Split  Rock, 
a  huge  glacial 
boulder  weighing 
1,600  tons,  and 
cleft  three  feet 
asunder  by  the 
roots  of  a  butter- 
nut tree.  Near 
by  lived  old  Ann 
Hutchinson,  who 
was  driven  out  of 
the  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  heresy,  and  met  her 
death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians. 

From  the  tree-shaded  avenue  which 
connects  with  Eastchester  road  we  have 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  and  the 
timber-crested  hills  'twixt  us  and  the 
Sound,  and  as  we  emerge  to  the  right 
from  a  hickory  grove  the  golden  cross 
on  old  St.  Paul's  spire  is  plainly  identi- 
fied. The  moss-covered  stone  edifice, 
now  resting  surrounded  by  its  patriot 
dead,  has  felt  the  power  of  cannon  balls, 
as  the  seamed  and  marred  red  brick 
trimmings  bear  evidence.  A  line  of 
gnarled  and  hoary  locusts  stand  sentinel 
o'er  the  tombs ;  and  where  the   bark  is 


D  WILL  NOT  BE  STAYED. 
MILL.       {p.  jSl.) 
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torn  from  one  tall  tree  an  iron  manacle 
is  embedded,  and  to  this,  so  the  legend 
goes,  thieves  were  bound  while  suffer- 
ing the  lash  for  their  misdeeds. 

Not  far  away  we  come  upon  a  cobbler 
shop,  a    smithy   and    an   old    meeting 


house,  while  just  beyond,  surrounded 
by  a  stonewall  and  shaded  by  innumer- 
able .leafy  patriarchs,  still  stands  the 
Halsey  Mansion,  which  sheltered  Presi- 
dent Quincy  Adams  when,  during  the 
year  1797,  the  yellow  plague  raged  in 
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RIVERDALE    HEIGHTS    FROM    THE   OLD    AQUEDUCT 


Quakerdom.  In  the  massive  founda- 
tions of  this  old  manse  were  secreted 
the  treasures  of  the  quiet  kirk  and 
parish,  and  none  but  seven  trusted  pa- 
triots knew  of  the  hiding  place.  Ike 
Anderson,  a  noted  "  sport,"  once  kept 
bachelor's  hall  at  this  old  house,  and 
lost  it  to  Kite  Halsey  on  the  turn  of  a 
card. 

The  road  we  are  now  on  is  the  old 
Boston  Pike,  noted  as  a  post  and  stage 
route  between  New  York  and  the  "Hub" 
ever  since  Governor  Lovelace  blazed 
out  the  path.  It  is  smooth  riding  into 
New  Rochelle,  and  whether  in  the  town, 
where  it  is  called  Huguenot  street,  or 
beyond,  where  it  resumes  the  more  pop- 
ular name,  the  highway  is  bristling 
with  interest.  On  either  side  are  still 
to  be  seen  some  of  the  ancient  stone 
houses  built  by  the  first  Huguenot  refu- 


PATIENCE,    THE    ANGLER'S    VIRTUE. — A    SNAP-SHOT 
SOUND    NEAR    NEW    ROCHELLE. 


gees;  and  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  town  is  that  known 
as  the  Guion  House,  whose 
owner  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune  in  silver  coin 
and  concealed  it  in  a  sassa- 
fras log,  which,  years  after- 
wards, was  split  open  by 
the  old  man's  nephew  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
to  a  poor  little  maiden  of 
the  village.  It  was  on  this 
road  that  the  novelist, 
Fenimore  Cooper,  lived, 
after  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  De  Lancey, 
of  Heathcote  Hill.  Cooper 
renamed  the  house  "  Closet 
Hall,"  and  here,  by  the  subdued  light 
which  stole  through  the  narrow  win- 
dows, he  wrote  the  "  Leatherstocking 
Tales,"  and  while  here  he  obtained  the 
facts  in  the  career  of  Enoch  Crosby, 
upon  which  he  afterwards  based  the 
character  of  "  Harvey  Birch,"  the  spy 
of  the  "  Neutral  Ground,"  who  had  a 
hiding-place  in  the  chimney  of  the 
Disbrow  manse  hard  by. 

A  few  minutes'  ride  from  the  Soldiers' 
Memorial  in  New  Rochelle  brings  us  to 
a  handsome  stone  tablet  erected  to  the 
memor)^  of  Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of 
"Common  Sense,"  who  lived  on  the 
White  Plains  road,  and  whose  motto 
reads  : 

"  The  world  is  my  country, 
To  do  good  my  religion." 

Born  in  England,  1737,  Paine  died  in 
New  York,  1809,  and  his  monument  was 
placed  here  in  1839  and  re- 
;     dedicated  in  1881. 

A  short  spin  past  stately 
manses  and  over  the  Pel- 
ham  road  as  it  skirts  the 
shore  of  the  Sound  affords 
us  a  magnificent  marine 
view,  in  which  is  embraced 
Glen  and  Davids'  Islands 
and  the  Whortleberries ;and 
then,  after  rounding  a 
pretty  cove, in  the  waters  of 
which  patient  fisher  folk 
cast  their  silken  lines  to 
hook  the  finny  denizens  of 
the  deep,  we  find  ourselves 
entering  a  picturesque  dell, 
where,  amid  a  cluster  of 
fine  old  trees  and  directly 
opposite  the  Travers  en- 
closure, we  come  upon  the 
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ivy-clad  Priory  Chapel.  What  a  poem 
is  this  exquisite  retreat!  The  fragile 
greenery  reaches  to  cross  and  bell- 
tower,  but  will  not  embrace  the  harsher 
tiles.  To  look  upon  this  sacred  edifice 
when  partially  bathed  in  sunlight  and 
part  in  shadow  well  repays  one  for  the 
journey,  and  the  atmosphere  of  peace- 
ful solitude  which  envelops  it  makes 
the  visitor  loath  to  leave.  Long  may 
it  stand  in  memory  of  its  whilom  rector, 


Robert    Bolton,   the    fond   historian    of 
Westchester  Coiinty! 

And  now  let  us  close  oiir  tour  by  a 
quick  return  to  New  Rochelle,  from 
whence  a  ferryman  will  carry  us  to 
charming  Glen  Island,  where  a  tooth- 
some fish  dinner  awaits  discussion;  and 
then,  after  a  quiet  cigar  and  a  nod  under 
the  shady  trees,  we'll  enjoy  a  sail  home 
as  the  stars  are  twinkling  in  the  Milky 
Way. 


HOME    AGAIN. 


VHIEW   EA^ 


\mn   T@   E3TI 


WHEN  bass  begin  to  bite, 
O  ye  who'd  know  delight, 
Go  paddle  out  and  make  the  canny  cast 
Where  shadows  loiter  cool 
On  limpid  waveless  pool, 
And  fleeting  swallows  shimmer  slanting  past. 

Oh  !  put  the  prow  up-stream. 

For  ripples  pearly  gleam 
To  lisp  the  passing  moment's  lullaby  ; 

Then  wrinkle  by  the  skiff, 

And  scatter  on  the  riff 
A  wealth  of  silver  tribute  to  the  sky. 

That  tingling  thrill  is  Fate 

A-nibbling  at  the  bait. 
Keep  cool,  and  brace  !  The  jade  !  She'll  take  the  hook ! 

The  big  one  got  away  ? 

A  better  luck  some  day  ! 
Now,  hungry,  home  and  reckon  with  the  cook. 

Ned   Nettirc. 


Painted  for  Oitting  by  F.  W.  Read 


DRIFTING." 


)yiRlREiMOeR    AT    011SClReTl!©No 

BY  KENT  WARFIELD. 


HE  boat  was  drifting- 
slowly  down-stream. 
The  occasional  dip  of 
the  oars  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it 
straight  on  its  course ; 
but  the  oarsman  man- 
ifested no  conscious- 
ness of  his  surround- 
ings, unless  some 
eddying  current  car- 
ried the  light  craft 
too  near  the  shore.  Even  then  the 
stronger  steadying  strokes  seemed  me- 
chanical movements,  rather  than  any 
outward  perception  of  the  necessary 
action.  The  beauty  of  the  winding 
stream  was  wholly  lost  upon  him.  Fac- 
ing him,  in  the  stern,  sat  the  other  oc- 
cupant of  the  boat,  Elinor  Reynolds. 
The  blue  and  white  tiller-ropes  were  in 
her  hands,  but  she  was  only  tossing 
about  the  fringed  balls  on  the  ends  of 
them  ;  and  if,  in  an  excited  moment, 
she  inadvertently  guided  the  boat  astray, 
an  automatic  dip  of  an  oar  corrected  it. 
"I  don't  believe,"  said  the  girl,  "you 
have  told  me  yet  how  or  why  you  ar- 
ranged for  so  sudden  a  leave." 

"  Considering-  the  fact  that  I  arrived 
only  this  m.orning,  and  that  immediately 
after  luncheon  you  ordered  me  into 
this  wretched  boat,  I  have  not  had  much 
time  to  tell  anything." 

"  Considering  the  fact,"  she  rejoined, 
"  that  I  asked  you  the  question  five  times 
in  the  two  hours  before  luncheon,  and 
have  repeated  it  seven  times  since,  you 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  answer 
it.  Also,  Auntie  asked  you  once,  and  all 
you  said  was  that  you  had  intended  any- 
way to  join  us  here  soon,  and  that  if  you 
had  known  what  a  heavenly  spot  she  had 
found  in  this  very  sunny  South,  and  what 
a  perfect  "cuisine,",  you  would  have 
run  away  from  Washington  witJwut  any 
leave  !  Now,  all  that  elaboration  may 
have  served  3'ou  as  an  answer  to  my  un- 
suspecting Auntie,  and  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  hotel,  but  here  and  now  I  de- 
mand the  answer." 

"  I  am  here ;  for  me  that  is  enough  at 
present,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  a  slower- 
moving  mind  than  yours,  and  I  am  still 
occupied  with  the  words  you  had  previ- 
ously said  ;  they  reminded  me  of  a  prob- 


lem I  would  like  to  solve,  or  rather  of 
two  problems." 

"  And  I  know  the  answers  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Then  I  know  the  questions 
also.  Heaven  forefend  !  I  had  hoped 
never  to  be  asked  those  two  stock  en- 
gaged-people's questions  by  you!  Yes," 
with  a  little  nod,  "  I  have  been  asked 
them,  but,  never  having-  been  engaged 
before,  I  could  endure  them,  not  caring 
a  fig  for  the  men  who  propounded  them. 
There,  I  have  answered  the  first  one  now, 
and  probably  part  of  the  second." 

Lieutenant  Hardee  bent  over  his  oars 
with  laughter  at  the  degree  of  exagger- 
ation with  which  all  this  had  been  said, 
ere  he  added  :  "  I  know  very  well  that 
you  never  were  engaged  before.  You 
scarcely  let  me  believe  that  you  are  now! 
Heaven  knows  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
breathe  it  to  myself  even  !  "  He  said 
this  with  such  weight  of  seriousness  that 
the  very  air  seemed  charged  with  it. 

A  cool  ripple  of  laughter  from  Elinor 
relieved  the  atmosphere  somewhat,  and 
he  continued  :  "  No,  you  missed  it  in  the 
first  question,  though  mine  is  on  a  kin- 
dred subject." 

"  Why,  of  course  it  is,"  in  clear- voiced 
triumph,  she  rejoined.  "  Whenever  you 
assume  that  solemn  and  metaphysical 
expression,  I  know  some  dreadful  thing- 
is  coming.  Proceed,  I  beg,  and  let's 
have  it  over !  Perhaps  it  was  this," 
throwing  him  a  mock-pathetic  glance. 
"  Do  I  believe  that  you  were  ever  en- 
gaged before!  No,  I  cannot  yet  bring 
myself  to  consider  you  such  a  goose  as 
to  ask  me  that." 

"  I  most  assuredly  would  not  ask  it," 
he  affirmed.  "  All  this  is  approaching 
my  question,  but  if  you  intend  to  hold 
me  up  to  derision  all  the  way  through,  I 
withdraw." 

"  Why,  look  at  me,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
as  serious  as " 

"  As  Rosalind,"  he  added,  "  and  you 
are  not  unlike  her  in  your  varying 
moods.  However — here  goes  !  "  He 
drew  in  the  oars  till  one  hand  rested 
upon  the  other,  and  sat  looking  straight 
into  her  face  with  contracted  brow.  "  It 
is  this  :  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  not 
the  first  man  who  has  puzzled  his  foolish 
brain  over  a  woman  ;  but  I  do  know 
also  that  mine  is  an  extreme  case,  and  I 
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am  only  stating  what  you  know  very 
well,  from  my  lightest  words  and 
actions  every  time  I  am  with  you,  is 
truth,  when  I  say  that  1  consider  your 
whole  personality  so  wonderful  —  for 
this  prosaic  age  particularly — that  I  am 
often  awe-struck  over  the  marvel  that 
5^ou  shovild — that  you  should  care  for  me, 
as  I  believe  in  my  soul  you  do.  Let 
ine  add  that  my  reason  for  this  convic- 
tion is  that,  knowing  your  high  stand- 
ards, I  am  compelled  to  believe  it,  un- 
worthy as  I  think  myself." 

He  had  said  all  this,  as  a  good,  honest 
type  of  man  will,  with  the  fervor  with 
w^hich  the  saints  say  a"  Credo."  The 
varying  lines  in  Elinor's  face  changed 
swiftly  more  than  once  while  he  spoke. 
He  braced  himself  to  be  rallied  about 
following  so  hackneyed  a  method  when 
practicing  the  manly  art  of  pleasing  fair 
lady  ;  but  to  his  surprise  she  said,  with 
a  complacent  outward  wave  of  both 
hands  and  both  tiller  ropes  : 

"  That  is  all  precisely  as  it  should  be  ; 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  5^ou  should 
hold  such  views,  and  I  beg  that  you  may 
remain  awe-struck  over  my  manifold 
perfections  so  long  as  your  life  shall 
last ;  that  there  is  not  any  occasion  for 
it  makes  no  shadow  of  difference.  It  is 
the  Faith  Cure  Code  read  backwards.  If 
3^ou  think  they  exist,  then  they  do  ex- 
ist ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  break  up 
any  man's  faith  !  But  where  comes  in 
the  question  ?  " 

Hardee  was  watching  the  water  drip 
from  an  oar,  and  listening  with  smiling, 
happy  face.  ''Well,  this  came  back  of 
my  real  problem  ;  this  was  only  a  pref- 
ace. 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  after  all,"  she 
said  ;  "your  preparatory  question  is,  of 
course,  the  great  ]]'hy  hath  this  marvel 
befallen  you  ?  But  if  you  expect  me  to 
sit  up  here  and  enumerate  the  inward 
virtues,  as  well  as  the  outward  marks  of 
favor  and  comeliness — existing  only  in 
my  imagination — that  might  account  for 
any  slight  leniency  on  my  part  toward 
you,  5'ou  mistake  me  very  much.  We 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  facing 
each  other  with  any  such  deliberate 
listing  of  a  balance-sheet  of  unmasked 
flatteries  ;  but  listen  now,  since  you  will 
have  it." 

She  sank  back,  laughing,  while  Har- 
dee said  ruefully  :  "  You  may  say  truth- 
fully that  yoiL  don't  do  it  ;  I  have  to  take 
all  that  for  granted.     '  Unmasked  flat- 


teries,' indeed  !  Masked  batteries,  I 
consider  more  descriptive  of  your  ef- 
forts in  that  line." 

"  But  you  shall  hear  it  now,"  she  per- 
sisted. "  You  shall  have  an  answer  to 
your  prefatory  question,  whether  you 
want  it  or  not.  Know  then,  all  people  ! 
that  what  I  like  about  5'ou  is,  first,  the 
easy  grace  with  which  5'ou  yield  a  point, 
the  plasticity  —  is  that  a  word? — the 
plasticity  of  your  nature  commends  it- 
self to  everyone  !  I  like  you  also  for 
the  cause  that  you  are  not  altogether 
one-sided  ;  you  can  both  dance  and 
fight,  even  thoiigh  you  will  not  hold  up 
your  end  of  the  line  in  the  babel  of  a 
ladies'  tea  quite  so  well  as  you  do  in  a 
knockdown  argument.  And,  let  me  see 
— oh,  yes — that  you  can  preserve  a 
preternaturally  grave  and  expression- 
less expression  when  our  friend  Mrs. 
Thompson  makes  the  sort  of  speech  to 
you  she  did  that  time  last  summer  ! 
You  are  surprised  that  I  know  it  ? 
Well,  I  like  also  the  fact  that  you  never 
repeated  it  to  me,  and  yet  T  think  you 
might  hdve,  for  the  fun  of  it  !  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Morris  Kean  I  never  would 
have  heard  it." 

"  Kean — Cadet  Kean.  I  don't  see  how 
that  boy  happened  to  be  talking  to  you 
about  me  !  " 

"  Well,  he  ivas,  most  stately  and  dig- 
nified First  Lieutenant — he  was  !  Cadet 
Kean  had  actually  the  audacity  to  men- 
tion your  name  to  me,  and  I  had  the 
temerity  to  listen,  and  with  very  glad 
ears,  indeed  !  Now  look  at  the  expres- 
sionless expression  of  your  face,  if  you 
please,"  pointing  an  accusing  finger. 
"  The  ranking  officer  looks  wooden 
when  coming  into  a  too  close  contact 
with  a  subordinate,  even  when  the 
shocking  electrical  current  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  best  friend  he  has.  Ma)^ 
it  please  you  to  unbend  !  Cadet  Kean 
and  I  have  known  each  other  ever  since 
he  was  ten  years  old  ;  he  likes  )^ou  so 
much,  and  " — blushing — "  he  thought  it 
would  please  me  to  hear  5'-ou  praised. 
He  does  7iot  love  Mrs  Thompson,  and 
says  it  is  the  only  time  he  ever  saw  her 
so  entirely  '  flabbergasted ' — the  word's 
his  own — as  when  you  lifted  your  cap, 
as  if  you  had  not  heard  her,  and  turned 
away  to  speak  to  her  husband,  the 
Commandant.  But  where  was  I  ?  Oh, 
enumerating  the  straight  lines  and  right 
angles  of  your  gentle  beauty  that  are 
most  endearing.  I  like  you  for  that  those 
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Jove-like  scowls  of  yours  do  not  last 
very  long  ;  they  belie  the  peaceful  garb 
in  which  you  now  appear,  and  disfigure 
that  noble  cast  of  thought  which " 

"  What  a  ridiculous  creature  you  can 
be  ! "  said  the  dignified  Lieutenant. 
"  For  pity's  sake  stop  all  that,  and  talk 
sense." 

"  Let  yoit  talk  sense,  you  mean,"  she 
said.  "  What  other  excursions  of  the 
imagination  have  you  been  having  late- 
ly ?  This  Cuban  war  has  made  you  navy 
and  army  people  too  fond  of  drawing 
fine  points.  Oh,"  with  sudden  beaming 
recollection,  "  why  didn't  you  satisfac- 
torily explain  the  beatific  situation  by 
considering  that  it  must  be  all  m  the 
cause  of  humanity  that  I  am  willing  to 
'annex'  you,  so  to  speak,  and  not  that 
I  consider  you  a  valuable  possession  at 
all ;  oh,  710  f  " 

"  You  didn't  have  to  fight  for  me,  any- 
way," said  the  Lieutenant,  much  amused 
at  her  application  of  late  historical 
events.  "There  were  no  foreign  em- 
bassies, moreover,  standing  at  the  gate." 

"  A  case  of  Porto  Rico,"  said  Elinor. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hardee.  "  I  suppose  it 
was,  only  more  so,  for  I  succumbed  at 
once,  weak  native  that  I  am,  without  a 
gun  being  fired.  I  may  even  say  that  I 
threw  myself  in  the  way  of  being  cap- 
tured." 

Here  Hardee  felt  inspired  to  say  that 
he  considered  a  miserable  rowboat  the 
most  despicable  place  of  all  others,  and 
he  wished  they  were  everyone  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  He  could  not  im- 
agine why  she  had  compelled  him  to 
come  out  in  one.  Elinor  replied  that 
she  had  been  exploring  that  river  for 
ten  days  with  the  special  purpose  of 
showing  it  to  him,  and  began  to  point 
out  its  beauties.  But  Hardee  was  not 
listening  to  any  such  extraneous  words. 

"  This  Spanish  War  business,"  he  said, 
"has  often  occurred  to  me  in  searching 
for  your  reason  for  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  your  '  annexation,'  or,  better  still, 
your'  Peace  Treaty;'  and  if  I  had  been  a 
'Returned  Hero'  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  see  that  I  owed  it  to  that,  and  that 
brings  me  to  my  point  at  last.  You  and 
I  have  known  each  other  for  years,  and 
yet  it  was  only  last  November  you  ac- 
cepted my  proposals  of  peace.  In  all 
these  years  I  can't  say  that  you  ever  gave 
me  the  smallest  shadow  of  encourage- 
ment." He  thought  a  moment.  "Never 
any  that  I  could  distinctly  recognize  as 


such.  I  was  often  fool  enough,  of  course, 
to  dream  over  things,  but  you  would  dash 
down  my  hopes  without  delay.  Now, 
why,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  blessed, 
couldn't  you  have  had  mercy  on  me 
sooner  ?     There's  my  problem  !" 

The  oars  were  lying  straight  across 
the  narrow  boat,  and  leaning  his  elbows 
on  them,  he  was  bending  toward  her. 
"  If  you  had  kept  on  refusing  me  I 
would  not  find  the  thing  so  difficult  to 
solve.  And  I  don't  believe  in  persever- 
ance overcoming  all  things." 

"  A  singular  statement,  under  the  cir- 
stances,"  she  said,  much  amused. 

"  Well,  I  don't,  and  neither  do  you. 
Don't  I  know  several  men  who  con- 
tinued to  walk  about  after  you,  year 
after  year,  and  to  one  or  two  of  them  I 
knew  you  would  give  the  same  answer 
forever  ?  I  don't  believe  one  word  of 
'  all  things  coming  to  him  who  waits.' 
There  is  very  apt  to  be  a  reason  for 
things  ;  they  don't  just  happen  !  And 
you  had  your  reasons  for  refusing  me 
all  this  time." 

"I  should  rather  think  I  did,"  she  an- 
swered, and  as  he  looked  at  her  question- 
ingly  and  severely,  she  went  on,  willfully 
misunderstanding  his  glance.  "  Never 
shall  I  forget  your  sister's  manner  to 
me  when  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that 
I  had  been  so  lacking  in  discernment, 
during  my  first  visit  to  Annapolis.  Im- 
agine promising  to  marry  a  man  when 
you  have  seen  so  little  of  him  !  Now,  I 
like  the  military  life,  in  the  way  that  a 
man  does  ;  it  holds  a  fascination  forme, 
but  in  one's  personal  estimate  of  a  man, 
of  course  it  counts  not  at  all,  You 
know,"  she  quickly  added,  "how  fond  I 
am  of  your  sister  ;  with  her  it  was  most 
natural,  and  I  only  mean  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  worldly-wise,  any  con- 
dition in  life  where  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  are  less  apt  to  be  felt  should 
present  itself  to  a  girl  as  towering  above 
all  else.  And,"  flushing  excitedly,"  that's 
what  makes  me  so  angry  —  that  any 
living  creature,  man  or  woman,  should 
dare  to  think  so  slightingly  of  a  girl  as 
that  any  ulterior  motive  could  have  un- 
due weight!  Understand  that  I  am  not  so 
idiotic  as  to  believe  that  the  men  them- 
selves, in  either  army  or  navy,  hold  any 
such  opinion  as  that  their  place  in  the 
path  of  glory,  and  their  outside  armor, 
render  them  invicible  !"  After  a  pause 
she  said  :  "  What  you  are  thinking  is 
that    I    have   wandered  far   from  your 
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question,  but  I  don't  care  if  I  have.     I 
tell  you  a  girl  has  a  lot  to  stand." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Lieutenant;  "  this  is 
the  reverse  side  of  the  medal." 

"  It's  a  point  of  view  many  men  ob- 
ject to,"  Elinor  continued.  "  They  don't 
realize  that  a  girl  has  often  to  fight  for 
herself  and  her  own  convictions  right  in 
her  own  family  and  among  those  who 
love  her  most.  You  men  often  think 
you  have  a  hard  struggle  to  attain  the 
summit  of  your  hopes,  but  in  just  the 
contrary  way  a  girl  has  to  fight  a  hard 
fight  to  keep  from  being  pushed  on  into 
a  thing  she  does  not  altogether  wish, 
and  would  not  consent  to,  if  left  to  fol- 
low a  little  more  her  own  instincts.  It 
is  not  pleasant,  I  assure  you,  to  hear 
daily  and  hourly  the  lectures  and  warn- 
ings. '  What  is  it  you  are  waiting  for?' 
they  say;  '  the  years  are  slipping  by  ; 
you  must  not  expect  any  great  sudden 
rush  of  feeling.'  Many  of  the  happiest 
marriages,  they  tell  you,  are  founded  on 
a  good,  honest,  substantial,  cool  sort  of 
regard,  when  you  know  all  the  time, 
down  in  the  depths  of  your  heart,  that 
with  you  it  would  soon  become  a  good, 
honest,  heated  sort  of  hatred  !"  Elinor 
had  become  more  and  more  excited,  and 
Hardee  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

"  You  seem  to  have  always  managed 
your  own  affairs,"  he  said;  "you  cannot 
have  had  many  such  lectures." 

"  Oh,  haven't  I  ?  You  should  have 
heard  Auntie  last  night  when  I  said  the 
height  of  my  ambition  was  to  own  a 
yacht.  She  cast  a  withering  glance  at 
me,  and  asked  if  I  had  noticed  in  the 
papers  that  Mr.  Gillespie's  yacht  was  at 
Nice." 

"What!"  said  the  Lieutenant;  "she 
never  really  wanted  tJiat  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  she  wanted," 
said  Elinor,  wishing  she  had  continued 
to  generalize  only.  "  I  only  know  that 
I  have  been  nearly  ready  to  pray  for  the 
foundering  of  the  whole  lot  !  But 
Auntie's  hectoring  is  of  the  very  mild- 
est, and  she  has  never  yet  made  me  do 
anything  I  did  not  want  to." 

"  That  is  a  comfort  to  me  every 
way,"  said  Hardee.  "  But  my  main 
problem  is  not  answered  yet." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  never  cared  for  the  navy, 
anyway,"  said  Elinor  airily,  straighten- 
ing herself,  with  the  air  of  thrusting 
into  the  background  the  depth  of  earn- 
estness she  had  been  showing.  "  I  much 
prefer  the  army." 


Hardee  laughed  comfortably.  "  You 
are  a  soldier's  daughter.  Your  father  was 
a  volunteer,  but  you've  got  the  same 
inherited  feeling  that  some  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  West  Pointers  have." 

"All  my  ancestors  have  been  fight- 
ers," said  Elinor. 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  he  answered. 

"  And  all  army  people,  I  mean,"  she 
added,  "back  to  Colonial  days." 

"And  all  rebels?"  he  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

"  And  all  rebels  " — with  vigor — "  re- 
belling against  unlawful  jurisdiction  !  " 

They  had  many  times  discussed  her 
views  and  his  in  relation  to  the  North  and 
South,  and  never  found  them  too  widely 
differing  ;  and  so,  though  he  teasingly 
gave  a  low  whistle,  he  knew  it  was  not 
to  any  inherited  feeling  in  that  direction 
that  he  must  look  for  his  reason  for  her 
long  delayed  assent. 

There  being  no  disturbing  quality  in 
the  last  words,  Elinor  lightly  contin- 
ued :  "  It  is  such  a  pity  you  could  not 
have  been  present  at  a  ladies'  luncheon, 
given  the  other  day  out  in  the  town,  to 
the  hotel  girls." 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  reasonable, 
why  do  you  offer  a  man  the  delights  of 
a  ladies'  lunch,  with  the  additional  gos- 
sip of  a  winter  resort  thrown  in  ? "  and 
another  whistle  from  Hardee  He  has- 
tily added,  "  Almanac  joke,  I  know — 
but  a  Benjamin  Franklin  truism  for  all 
that  !  " 

"  We  discussed  the  war  with  Spain 
and  its  consequences,"  calmly  and  se- 
verely said  Elinor;  "  and  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we  said." 

Hardee  laughed  outright  at  this  being 
considered  a  tempting  bait.  "  If  any- 
thing original  was  said  on  that  thread- 
bare subject,  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  it." 

"  I  said  some  of  it  myself,  and  as  I  am 
not  modest,  I  was  going  to  bestow  upon 
you  the  benefit  of  some  of  my  views. 
When  you  men  on  board  ship  get  tired 
of  cards  and  trashy  novels,  I  believe  you 
sometimes  discuss  these  things,  and  I 
might  give  you  a  few  'pointers.'  Also 
you  sometimes  sit  and  ponder  over 
problems  that  are  too  high  for  you  with- 
out enlightenment  from  the  outside  of 
your  circumscribed  circle." 

"  Hear,  hear  !"  said  Hardee;  "circum- 
scribed circle  !"  But  a  little  light  began 
to  enter  his  circumscribed  circle,  and  he 
said,  with  haste  and  awkwardness  :  "  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me,  for  I   seriously 
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think  that  women  have  a  wonderful 
way  of  flying  right  up  against  a  point 
of  light  without  knowing  that  they  are 
doing  it,  and  the  best  thing  they  can  do 
is  to  let  some  nitin  get  a  chance  at  the 
benefit  of  the  reflection  before  they 
dart  away  again." 

Elinor  felt  it  always  "  her  bounden 
duty"  to  resent  this  sort  of  manly  as- 
sumption, but  fearing  that  he  would  too 
swiftly  grasp  a  meanmg  in  her  refer- 
ence to  the  consequences  of  the  war, 
she  hurried  on. 

"  Well,  it  came  about  this  way  :  May 
Harlan  said  she  had  heard  a  certain 
friend  of  hers  say  that  he  believed  that 
many  of  the  men  who  had  gone  so  in- 
scantly  into  this  war  had  done  so  from 
the  mere  love  of  a  fight — indeed,  he  con- 
fessed that  it  had  been  his  own  chief 
motive — that  he  had  not  stopped  to  think 
it  all  out,  and  weigh  the  consequences 
at  all.  Then  her  dear  friend  Nannie 
Heyward  said,  with  that  funny  little 
drawl  of  hers,  '  Oh,  the  mere  love  of  a 
fight — I  am  glad  to  know — we  all  heard 
it  was  the  mere  love  for  a  girl ! '  Every- 
body else  laughed,  and  May  tried  to. 
Guessing  the  situation,  I,  with  my  usual 
gallantry  and  valor,  rushed  to  the  front, 
and  said  that  it  might  very  well  be  both; 
he  could  not  conquer  at  home,  but 
thought  that  to  bowl  over  a  Spaniard  or 
two  might  ease  his  mind  a  little.  I  could 
not  resist  adding  that,  from  the  way 
things  seemed  to  be  going  since  the  war, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  his  chances 
at  home  were  now  much  better.  '  If  you 
will  all  believe  me,'  I  said, '  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences  of  this  war  have  never 
yet  been  publicly  commented  upon.' 
Then  I  went  on  to  say  that,  though  I 
did  not  know  the  hero  under  discussion, 
I  knew  many  another,  and  that  any  off- 
hand acceptance  of  him  was  to  be  deeply 
deplored.  Whereupon  they  all  turned 
upon  me  with  most  unseemly  shrieks 
of  laughter;  I  assure  you  I  had  forgot- 
ten you  entirely — in  that  connection," 
she  hastily  added,  leaning  forward  with 
frankly  extended  hand.  "And  I  ex- 
plained at  once  that  you  were  neither  a 
Returned  Hero  nor  Prodigal." 

Thus  mollified,  Hardee  asked  what 
came  next. 

"Well,  it  took  me  some  time  to  do  this 
explaining  about  you,  because  I  had  to 
answer  and  parry  all  sorts  of  the  usual 
foolishness  from  the  girls  ;  but  you  see 
yourself,"  leaving  her  narrative,  and  ad- 


dressing Hardee  directly, "  you  see  your- 
self how  serious  the  thing  is.  We  are  told 
that  if  we  do  not  annex  this  outlying 

territory "  Here  Hardee  interrupted 

to  inquire  if  she  considered  all  the  Re- 
turned Heroes  "outlying  territory."  Be- 
longing to  the  service  himself,  he  felt 
obliged  to  take  exception  to  the  word. 

"Don't  interrupt,"  she  said  sternly. 
"  We  are  told  that  if  tve  do  not  annex 
this  outlying  territory,  some  other  power 
may,  and  does  not  that  sometimes  weigh 
with  women  as  well  as  with  nations  ?  " 

Hardee  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  the 
fun  of  it;  he  laughed  with  keenest 
pleasure. 

"  That's  not  bad,  but  why  don't  you 
reverse  it  ?  Does  it  not  weigh  with 
nations  as  well  as  with  women  ?  " 

"  You  luight  think  you  had  clinched  a 
whole  political  argument  that  way,"  said 
Elinor  in  level  tones,  "  whereas  with  me, 
looking  at  it  in  a  woman's  larger  way,  it 
stands  best  as  it  is.  Now  see  " — she  em- 
phasized, bringing  out  each  word  with 
grandiloquent  impressiveness — "  such  is 
the  glamour,  the  supposititious  glory — 
note  that  phrase — thrown  upon  this  ob- 
ject, the  Returned  Hero,  that  our  clearer 
vision  is  blinded  by  it.  We  see  every- 
thing in  a  circle  of  brand-new  white 
light  that  we  think  beats  upon  a  throne 
of  happiness;  and  so  " — with  a  majestic 
wave  of  the  hand — "  we  annex  this 
clamoring,  turbulent  territory,  saying 
to  ourselves  all  the  time  that  it  is  chiefly 
because  we  feel  so  sorry  for  the  state  of 
unrest  we  see  there.  It  seems  to  become 
our  duty  to  end  this  unhappy  struggle. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  sacrificial  maidens 
may  not  live  to  regret  it  !  " 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Hardee  ;  "  the 
brilliancy  of  your  wording  dazzles  me  ; 
but  who  do  I  understand  you  to  say  is 
the  wrong-doer  ? " 

"  I'll  answer  you  that  when  there  are 
no  more  unanswerable  problems  con- 
fronting the  nation  as  to  its  new  pos- 
sessions. It's  the  whole  situation  that's 
wrong.  When  statesmen  can  seem  con- 
fused over  it,  in  this  difficult  tangle  of 
cause  and  effect,  you  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  there  are  mixed  metaphors  in 
my  travesty  of  it.  I  wish,  however, 
that  you  had  heard  Nannie  Heyward. 
When  I  said  I  thought  it  scarcely  fair  to 
girls,  the  way  these  heroes  play  upon 
their  feelings,  she  cast  up  her  eyes, 
played  a  most  informal  tune  on  the  edge 
of   the  table,    and  said  :     '  How    about 
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these  hapless  maidens  who  play  upon  a 
hero  with  a  thousand  strings  ?  And 
right  they  are  to  do  it,'  she  went  on. 
'  If  any  of  you  girls  will  return  me  a 
hero — just  one — out  of  all  those  that  you 
and  Cuba  have  taken  away  from  me,  I 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  find  that  his 
heart  has  been  softened  by  tropical 
heat.  My  dear  Elinor,'  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  me,  'you've  got  this  thing  as 
twisted  as  they  have  in  Congress.  The 
consequences  are  the  same  as  those  you 
mention,  perhaps,  but  it  is  because  the 
true  government  of  this  country — that 
is,  the  women  in  it — are  showing  them- 
selves to  have  become  suddenly  more 
grasping  of  honor  and  glory,  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  softened  state 
of  the  heart  of  the  hero.'  Love  of  coun- 
try, she  had  heard,  brings  about  thoughts 
of  home  and  homes,  and  it's  the  girls 
who  appear  in  some  of  this  extra  white 
light  I  had  talked  about.  I  don't  re- 
member her  exact  wording,  but  we 
were  in  such  a  state  of  unceremonious 
laughter  that  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Warren 
thought  us  not  sufficiently  observant  of 
the  beautiful  patterns  on  the  plates  that 
were  under  the  beautiful  salads.  '  Mark 
my  words,'  said  Nannie,  '  it's  further- 
more partly  because  the  men  who  came 
back  are  venturing  more  into  the  homes 
of  the  girls  than  usual,  and  are  less  at 
the  clubs.  They  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  taking  risks  and  "  crossing  the 
line  ;  "  or,  perhaps,  they  are  a  little  tired 
of  just  men  ;  and  that  for  her  part  she 
hoped  that  all  the  hard-hearted,  club- 
footed  ones  had  been  killed — the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  only  was  what  she  had 
prayed  for  all  through  ! '  " 

"  There  is  truth  in  some  of  that,  too,' 
said  Hardee. 

"Of  course  there  is,but  there  is  truth  in 
the  other  side  also.  It's  j  ust  one  of  those 
subjects,  like  all  that  pertains  to  this 
confusing  war,  that  you  might  talk  on, 
and  around,  and  about,  forever.  Every- 
body knows,  however,  how  women  are 
about  these  things  ;  that  they  can't  en- 
dure even  the  thought  that  a  man  for 
whom  they  have  the  least  regard  may 
be  called  upon  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
that  sort  of  deadly  peril.  Aunt's  cook, 
you  know,  said  that  when  she  thought 
about  those  '  awful  big,  deep  holes 
them  cannon-balls  could  make  in  a  man,' 
she  just  had  to  '  go  and  cry  when  An- 
drew came  back  whole  and  without  so 
much  as  being  singed  by  'em;  and  then. 


you  know.  Miss  Elinor,  when  Andrew 
seen  the  tears  it  was  all  up.'  Andrew, 
you  know,  is  a  soldier  out  at  the  Fort. 
And  it  is  unendurable,  the  mere  thought 
of  it  !  " 

Her  tone  all  through  had  been  that  of 
one  who  only  trifles  with  a  thought,  but 
shadows  swept  her  face  now,  and  her 
mouth  had  a  pitiful  droop  ;  it  was  like 
the  memory  of  a  pain,  more  than  the 
present  suffering  from  it. 

A  light  seemed  again  to  come  within 
the  circumscribed  circle  of  the  brain  of 
a  man. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Hardee  slowly, 
"  that  a  woman  cannot  endure  the  mere 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  mov- 
ing accidents  any  more  than  she  can 
their  reality  ? " 

"  Was  that  what  I  said  .^  "  she  asked. 

"Those  were  your  very  words." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  have  meant 
them,"  she  answered,  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  looking  at  the  shim- 
mering of  her  hand  as  she  held  it  under 
the  water. 

"  Then,  by  Jove,  if  that  is  the  answer 
to  my  problems,  may  all  blessings  be 
heaped  upon  the  war  with  Spain,  say  I  ! 
For  pity's  sake,  take  your  hands  out  of 
the  water  and  tell  me  the  truth  of  this. 
Being  neither  a  Returned  nor  a  Predes- 
tined Hero,  I  cannot  understand  it  all  at 
once.  Do  you  mean  that  you  thought 
about  me  all  through  this  past  summer  ? "' 

"Have  I  said  so?"  she  again  asked, 
leaning  far  over  the  water,  and  ventur- 
ing a  glance  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"You  have  implied  it  strongly." 

"  I  suppose   I   did,"  she  acquiesced. 

"  Then  it  actiially  followed,  as  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
that  you — that  I,  a  man  who  was  not  al- 
lowed to  even  be  ordered  to  the  front, 
am  rewarded  in  fullest  measure,  as  if  I 
were  a  newly  returned,  laurel-crowned 
warrior  ?  I  share  equally  in  the  pages 
of  romance  with  the  men  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fray  !  " 

"  What  is  the  difference  ?  Were  you 
not  equally  useful  at  home,  and  were 
you  not  restlessly  longing  to  go  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  there  is  actually  no  differ- 
ence, I  don't  see  how  you  ever  managed 
to  do  so  hopelessly  stereotyped  a  thing 
as  a  case  of  hero-worship,"  he  said,  ban- 
teringly. 

"  But  you  didn't  go,"  she  argued  with 
neatness,  if  not  logic.  "  The  cases  are 
very  dissimilar." 
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"  But  the  moving'  cause  the  same  ? " 

"  Because  of  my  over-ima^i^inative 
brain — yes,"  she  said,  making  a  last 
stand  to  her  guns. 

"You  are  the  most  provoking  and 
elusive  girl,  and  if  I  am  to  believe  that 
you  were  so  moved  by  any  thought  of 
danger  to  me  all  through  the  war,  I  am 
staggered  by  the  recollection  that  it  was 
the  merest  chance  that  brought  us  face 
to  face  at  the  Sixth  Street  Station  in 
Washington  last  November  ;  the  merest 
chance,  also,  that  gave  me  the  few  days' 
leave  to  follow  you  to  New  York.  Sup- 
pose those  things  had  not  happened  ?  " 

Hardee  dipped  his  oars  suddenly  and 
deeply  into  the  water  and  gave  two  or 
three  vigorous  strokes,  sending  the  boat 
quickly  into  mid-stream  and  around  the 
heavily  wooded  curve  of  the  river  that 
had  hidden  from  sight  the  hotel,  with 
its  lawns  sloping  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  just  beyond  them  the  town  itself. 
"  Let's  go  back,"  he  said,  as  they  swung 
out  in  full  view  of  the  groups  of  semi- 
invalids  who  were  sunning  themselves 
in  a  pavilion  on  the  bank  above  them. 
"  Let's  go  back  ;  I  have  not  half  seen 
those  little  inlets  up  the  river." 

*'  I  don't  think  you  have,"  said  Elinor, 
looking  at  her  watch.  *'  I  promised 
Auntie,  however,  to  be  within  call  about 
this  hour." 

*'  I  have  not  heard  her  call,"  urged 
Hardee,  not  thinking  of  his  words. 

^' Calif"  echoed  Elinor.  "Imagine 
my  ceremonious  aunt  coming  to  the 
edge  of  that  balcony  and  lifting  her 
voice  to  send  it  out  to  us  over  this  waste 
of  water  !  " 

"  Didn't  you  say  '  call '  ?  "  said  Hardee, 
still  absently. 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  but  I  meant  it  figura- 
tively. Presently  you  will  see  a  liveried 
servitor  walk  in  a  dignified  manner  to 
the  river  brink  and  wait.  Aunt  will 
have  directed  him  to  tell  me  that  the 
friends  she  expected  have  arrived,  and 
that  she  desires  my  presence." 

"  Let  him  wade  out  and  deliver  it 
then,"  said  Hardee.  "  Suppose  I  had 
not  met  you  that  day,  and  so  unexpect- 
edly that  you,  the  besieged,  had  not 
time  to  mount  your  guns  ?  Suppose  I 
had  not  been  able  to  follow  up  that  lit- 
tle dream  of  victory — what  then  ?  Sup- 
pose I  had  theji  been  ordered  to  Manila 
— to  the  scene  of  action,  I  mean  ;  and 
suppose  that  I  had  not  been  one  of  those 
who  returned  —what  then  ?  " 


"  Hush,  oh,  hush,"  breathed  Elinor. 
"  But  suppose  also  then,"  she  added, 
"that,  like  the  Governor  of  the  castle  in 
Auvergne — Du  Guesclin's  last  siege — 
I  would,  all  the  same,  have  struck  my 
colors,  and  laid  the  keys  of  my  strong- 
hold on "  she  broke  off,  shuddering. 

"  What  makes  you  suppose  such  things  ?" 

"  I  happen  to  remember  that  little  in- 
cident about  Du  Guesclin,"said  Hardee. 
"  The  keys  of  the  stronghold  were  de- 
livered into  his  keeping  at  the  appointed 
hour,  though  he  lay  dead  in  his  coffin.*  I 
thank  Heaven  for  you,  Elinor  ;  you  are 
as  true-hearted  a  woman  as  ever  those 
old  knights  of  chivalry  dared  to  dream 
of!" 

There  flashed  through  Hardee's  mind 
the  fascination  of  a  belief  he  had  always 
held,  that  if  only  a  cool-headed  woman 
like  Elinor  could  once  be  won,  it  would 
be  a  surrender  complete  !  Yet  he  had 
not  often  seen  her  in  quite  this  mood, 
and  felt  that  it  was  because  she  sus- 
pected the  true  position  of  affairs.  A 
friend  in  power  at  the  department,  who 
knew  that  he  had  already  applied  for  a 
short  leave,  had  told  him  a  few  days 
ago  that  if  he  had  special  reasons  for 
wanting  to  go  anywhere  or  see  about 
anything  before  leaving  the  United 
States,  he  had  better  be  doing  it  at  once, 
as  he  had  reason  to  know  that  he  might 
expect  orders  for  Manila,  also  that 
there  would  be  short  interval  after  that 
for  elaborate  ceremonies.  The  same 
friend  had  hastened  the  granting  of  the 
leave,  and  he  had  started  instantly, 
gaining  a  day  or  two,  he  hoped,  on  the 
time  he  might  otherwise  have  had.  He 
had  thought  Elinor  unreasonable  in 
.pleading  her  aunt's  health  and  every- 
thing else,  as  against  promising  an 
Easter  wedding.  What  would  she  say 
if  she  could  know  the  wild  desire  now 
lurking  in  his  heart  ?  He  would  wait 
till  his  orders  actually  reached  him  be- 
fore he  mentioned  any  of  it  to  her. 

"  There  is  aunt's  messenger  ;  row  in, 
please." 

Silently  they  rowed  to  shore.  It  was 
late  afternoon  ;  the  gayly-painted,  flag- 
decked  wharf  was  thronged  with  noisy 
nurses  and  children,  among  whom  stood 
the  blue-and-white-liveried  messenger, 
with  a  small  package  in  his  hand.  He 
told  Miss  Reynolds  that  her  aunt's 
friends  had  not  arrived,  and  that  he  was 
to  give  her  these  letters  that  the  post- 
man had  just  brought. 
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Elinor  handed  one  from  among-  them 
to  Hardee.  She  had  noticed  the  official 
stamp  of  the  department,  and  her  own 
letters  fell  at  his  feet.  He  saw  the  com- 
prehending and  appealing  glance  as  he 
at  once  put  the  envelope  into  his  pocket. 
He  began  to  gather  up  letters,  gloves 
and  wild  flowers  preparatory  to  helping 
her  from  the  boat. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said.  "Aunt  does  not 


want  us.  Tell  Mrs.  Reynolds,"  turn 
ing  to  the  messenger,  "  that  I  will  be  in 
my  room  an  hour  before  dinner.  Row 
down  the  river,"  she  said  to  Hardee, 
"  across  where  that  fallen  tree  is.  I 
like  it  over  there  at  this  hour." 

Without  a  word  he  obeyed.  When 
they  were  in  the  shadow  of  the  opposite 
shore,  she  said :  "  Open  the  envelope 
now  ;  wkeji  do  you  have  to  gof" 


TVm   THOUT   ©F    'ffc 


Up  on  the  fourteenth  story,  where  the  ele- 
vators stop 
At  the  end  of  their  elevating,  is  a  lawyer's 
busy  shop-; 
And  the  gray-haired  judge  in  his  office  chair 

wearil)^  pens  the  line, 
For  his  thoughts  are  far   on   a  northern  lake 
with  the  trout  of  ninety-nine. 


Digests  and  records,  briefs  and  pleas,  fade  from 

his  sight  away, 
And  tumbling  torrents  of  waters  swirl,  where 

the  foaming  eddies  play. 
Courts  and  clients,  and  juries  all,  pass  from  his 

tired  brain  at  last; 
Over  the  pool  below  the  dam,  daintily  floats 

the  feathered  cast. 


Far  up  in  the  North,  where  the  waters  leap 
From  their  ice-bound  prison  of  winter's  keep, 
There's  a  great  trout  waiting  with  hungry  eyes. 
Be  earlv;  be  early,  and  win  the  prize 


And  the  judge,  bent  o'er  his  writing,  reviews 

the  list  again. 
The  rod,  with  its  silken  wrappings  all,  is  safe- 

for  the  surging  strain; 
The  reel  has  been  oiled  and  tested  well,  and  the 

tapered  line  is  tried; 
The  book  is  filled  with  the  sweetest  flies  that 

ever  an  artist  tied. 


A  message,  sir  !     The  office  boy  grins  at  the 

judge's  shout. 
"  Hooray!     Here's  the  word  from  Andover  and 

the  ice  on  the  lakes  is  out. 
"  Chandler,  old  man,  if  you  lose  this  case,  tell 

Rogers  I'll  pay  the  fine, 
"  For  I'm  just  in  time  to  catch  the  train  and 

the  trout  of  ninety-nine." 

Richard  Hampton  Vose. 


BY   WM.   AUSTIN   BROOKS. 


FOR  long-  had  friend  William  and  I 
planned    a   canoe   trip  down  this 
fascinating  water,  and  at  last  one 
memorable   day   found  us   fairly 
started  upon  the  first  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney, which  included  the  noble  expanse 
of  beautiful  Moosehead  Lake. 

There  were  four  in  the  party  that  left 
Kineo,  the  others  being-  our  guides, 
Francis  Sockalexis,  a  Wabanaki  Indian 
of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  and  Dennis,  a 
capital  guide  and  cook. 

The  weather  was  anything  but  favor- 


able, for  when,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
our  little  steamer  Rebecca  left  her  land- 
ing and  pointed  her  nose  for  the  North- 
east Carry,  a  steady  rain  was  falling 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  fair  weather 
near  at  'hand.  True  canoers  do  not 
mind  a  wetting,  but  this  rain  was  so 
persistent  that  it  hid  from  our  view 
some  of  the  prettiest  pictures  of  Moose- 
head's  famous  collection. 

Two  open  canoes  of  the  Indian  model 
were  lashed  to  the  sides  of  the  Rebecca, 
and  in  her   small  cabin  was  piled  our 
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wangan,  as  the  Penobscots  term  in  gen- 
eral all  luggage,  supplies,  and  camp 
equipage. 

These  had  been  gauged  to  the  pros- 
pective wants  of  four  healthy  men  who 
knew  they  were  carrying  their  campaign 
into  a  country  where  forest  trees  were 
more  plentiful  than  grocers'  shops.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  was  not  over- 
looked that  there  were  carries  to  be  made 
where  every  extra  pound  would  tax 
weary  backs.  Therefore  the  essentials 
were  carefully  selected  and  luxuries 
were  few  in  the  boxes  ;  there  were  also 
a  bag  of  potatoes  and  one  of  onions. 

One  pack  contained  our  tent,  others 
our  blankets  and  personal  belongings, 
each  having  a  rubber  blanket  on  the 
outside.  A  camera,  rods,  creels,  land- 
ing nets,  axes,  and  camp  utensils  com- 
pleted the  outfit.  Our  rubber  coats 
and  boots  we  had  put  on. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  were  near- 
ing  the  head  of  the  lake  and  the  wild 
West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot,  which 
the  Indians  call  Ket-tegwe-wick,  "  the 
great  stream." 

At  last  we  could  distinguish  the  single 
house  with  its  adjacent  barn,  which  con- 
stituted the  sole  evidence  of  civilization 
in  this  isolated  corner  of  the  world;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  we  were  alongside 
the  rough  pier,  which  the  rude  buffet- 
ings  of  the  ice  during  the  spring  break- 
up had  left  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition. Upon  it  we  placed  one  canoe 
bottom  up,  and  to  this  shelter  we  trans- 
ferred our  zuangan;  and  then,  taking  the 
other  canoe,  we  went  ashore  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  barn. 

We  shook  the  water  from  hats  and 
coats,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable 
on  boxes  and  barrels  while  we  looked 
through  the  open  door  at  the  scene. 

A  small  clearing  surrounded  by  woods, 
a  low-lying  shore  on  which  Moosehead 
Lake  was  beating  angrily,  glimpses  of 
dim  mountain  ranges  across  the  waves, 
huge  puddles  and  water-soaked  earth  in 
the  foreground,  the  Rebecca  speeding 
on  her  return  journey  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, the  canoe  and  a  bateau  drawn 
up  over  the  beach,  give  the  keynote 
of  wilderness  to  the  picture. 

After  a  while  the  storm  abated  ;  we 
brought  the  ivangan  ashore,  and  loaded 
it  with  the  canoes  on  a  cart  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  then  traversed  the  two 
miles  of  muddy  road  which  took  us  from 
Kennebeck  to  Penobscot  water. 


We  splashed  along  through  thickets 
of  thrifty  young  growth  which  had 
sprung  up  since  the  old  forest  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  some  years  ago.  Parallel 
with  the  road,  but  nearly  hidden  by  the 
bushes,  we  saw  the  rotting  timbers  of 
the  old  tramway  over  which  the  carry 
was  formerly  made. 

Before  we  came  in  sight  of  Luce's 
clearing  on  the  West  Branch  the  sun- 
light struggled  through  the  clouds,  cast- 
ing long  shadows  across  the  road,  and 
in  the  east  a  rainbow  of  exceeding 
brilliancy  glowed  like  a  prismatic  flame 
against  its  gray  background.  Such  was 
our  promise  of  fair  weather  on  the  mor- 
row, but  we  were  quite  content  to  fore- 
go our  anticipated  camp  at  Peske-begot 
when  we  saw  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Luce's  house  and  thought  of  the  water- 
soaked  forest. 

We  were  wet,  cold  and  hungry,  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  personal 
comfort  that,  after  discarding  our  rub- 
ber garments,  we  warmed  ourselves  by 
a  blazing  wood  fire.  In  a  short  time 
savory  odors  were  wafted  to  us  from  the 
kitchen,  and  supper  was  heartily  dis 
cussed. 

The  canoes  had  been  taken  imm.e- 
diately  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  slope,  and 
our  belongings  were  once  more  care- 
fully arranged  beneath  them. 

The  next  morning  was  cool  and  clear, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  riffled  the  waters  of 
the  West  Branch,  dissipating  the  curls 
of  mist  which  floated  on  the  surface. 
After  breakfast  we  walked  down  through 
the  dewy  grass  to  the  stream  ;  the  gos- 
samer fabric  of  the  cobwebs  glistened 
against  the  green,  and  the  swampy  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  brilliant  with 
the  purple  bloom  of  the  iris. 

We  carefully  loaded  the  canoes,  took 
our  respective  places,  and  then  with  a 
stroke  of  the  paddles  were  launched 
upon  our  voyage.  We  had  blue  sky  be- 
hind us,  but  ahead  were  dark  clouds 
through  which  the  sun  shone,  giving  us 
alternate  sunshine  and  shadow  as  we 
sped  swiftly  on  our  way  down  the  stream. 

We  were  already  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  nearest  village,  away  down  at 
the  foot  of  Moosehead,  and  each  dip 
of  our  paddle  took  us  farther  from  the 
settlements. 

The  river  banks  were  fringed  with  a 
tangled  growth  of  alders,  behind  and 
above  which  were  the  taller  forest  trees 
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Between  these  green  walls  the  river 
flowed  calmly  on,  its  dark  water  reflect- 
ing the  upper  world,  so  that  we  seemed 
suspended  midway  between  sky  and 
woods  above  and  sky  and  woods  below. 

The  long,  ribbon-like  leaves  of  some 
species  of  water-grass,  which  grew  on 
the  bottom,  swayed  and  twisted  in  the 
current  with  serpentine  undulations,  as 
if  to  indicate  the  way  for  us  to  go.  The 
canoes,  graceful  as  swans,  light  as  fallen 
leaves  upon  the  water,  bore  us  on,  mile 
after  mile,  so  smoothly,  so  gently,  so 
buoyantly,  that  with  each  soothing  rip- 
ple at  the  bows  and  dip  of  paddles  we 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
ideality  of  nature. 

We  began  to  see  forms  of  animal  life, 
and  the  fauna  as  well  as  the  flora  gave 
us  welcome. 

A  musquash  swam  along  under  the 
alders,  and  all  along  the  banks  were 
empty  mussel-shells,  from  which  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe  had  extracted  the  con- 
tents for  food.  A  moving  speck  which 
was  crossing  from  one  bank  to  the  other 
proved  to  be  a  little  wood-mouse,  and  as 
he  swam  two  diverging  ripples  trailed 
behind  him,  forming  an  angle,  of  which 
his  little  nose  was  the  apex.  As  we 
floated  by  him  he  swam  faster,  and 
his  black,  bead-like  eyes  sparkled  as  he 
looked  at  the  strange  monsters  which 
had  invaded  his  domain.  As  we  rounded 
a  bend  a  deer,  which  stood  in  the  water 
drinking,  leaped  into  the  bushes  and 
disappeared,  his  white  tail  flaunting 
defiantly.  At  the  same  moment  a  large 
crane  rose  from  the  rushes  and  flapped 
heavily  away,  with  his  long  legs  stretch- 
ing behind  him.  From  the  woods  the 
white-throated  sparrows  were  calling  to 
each  other,  "peabody,  peabody,"  and  a 
brood  of  inergansers  splashed  the  water 
into  foam  with  wings  and  feet  in  their 
haste  to  get  to  cover,  making  noise 
enough  to  frighten  all  the  game  for  a 
mile  around. 

Two  miles  below  the  carry  we  passed 
the  mouth  of  Lobster  Stream,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  Lobster  Lake,  or  Peske- 
begot,  which  means,  in  the  Penobscot 
tongue,  "the  branch  of  a  dead  water." 
In  the  next  two  miles  we  had  strong 
water  with  occasional  "rips,"  and  then 
entered  a  four-mile  reach  known  as 
Moosehorn  deadwater. 

Two  miles  more  and  we  paused  at  the 
mouth  of  Ragmuff  Stream  to  cast  our 
first  flies,  but  no  trout  would  rise  to  our 


lures.  After  nearly  an  hour  of  fruitless 
effort  we  continued  on  our  way  a  few 
miles  further  to  the  head  of  Rocky  Rips. 
Here  we  went  ashore  for  dinner. 

After  photographing  the  pebbly  shore 
with  the  canoes  and  an  overhanging 
pine  we  again  floated  out  upon  the  West 
Branch.  At  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook 
we,  for  the  third  time,  extended  our 
compliments  to  the  trout;  and  this  time 
not  without  avail,  for  William's  leader, 
with  its  three  feathery  deceits,  had  barely 
settled  to  the  surface  before  there  was  a 
splash,  and  the  line  straightened  as  the 
fish  darted  up  the  stream.  It  was  a 
small  one,  however,  and  was  soon 
landed. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  casting  over 
a  sunken  log  up  into  the  brook.  Twice  ' 
I  sent  the  flies  fluttering  to  the  smooth 
water  with  no  response.  Ever  since  we 
left  the  house  William  had  been  joking 
me  that  he  would  capture  the  first  trout, 
and  sure  enough  he  had.  Now  he  re- 
minded me  of  it  and  held  the  fish  up  for 
my  inspection. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Francis,  "  we 
catch  'em  trouts  too,"  and  he  cautiously 
propelled  the  canoe  a  few  feet  farther 
into  the  mouth  of  the  brook. 

I  cast  again,  this  time  sending  the 
flies  where  the  water  looked  dark  and 
deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  bank.  Al- 
most before  I  knew  it  I  had  my  hand 
on  the  reel  trying  to  check  a  noble  fish, 
which,  after  a  magnificent  rise  and  strike, 
was  fairly  making  the  water  boil  in  his 
frantic  endeavors  to  escape. 

"  We  catch  'em  trouts  too,"  repeated 
Francis,  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on 
his  dusky  face,  and  he  seized  the  land- 
ing net  as  he  watched  the  bending,  sway- 
ing rod.  After  a  struggle  which  tested 
my  tackle,  the  net  was  carefully  slid 
under  the  fish  and  lifted  into  the  canoe. 
As  Francis  disengaged  the  hook,  I  re- 
marked to  William,  who  had  been 
watching  the  fight,  "  You  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  your  first  trout,  my  boy, 
when  I  can  have  the  second  one  like 
this."  We  caught  enough  to  make  that 
indefinite  quantity  known  as  a  "  mess," 
so  that  a  trout  supper  was  assured. 

At  Rocky  Rips  the  river  is  shallow 
and  full  of  immense  boulders,  and  the 
rapids  are  Jialf  a  mile  long.  We  used 
the  setting  poles  in  the  swift  water  and 
took  the  paddles  again  when  we  emerged 
into  the  Pine  Stream  deadwater.  Blue 
mountains  were  visible  in  the  distance, 
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and  among  those  grouped  in  the  south- 
east, a  mass  of  deeper  blue  against  the 
sky,  we  saw  the  lofty  summit  of  old 
Katahdin,  the  focus  of  our  wanderings. 

Pine  Stream  deadwater  contains  sev- 
eral grassy  islands,  and  into  it  flows  a 
tributary  into  which  we  guided  the  ca- 
noes. This  was  Pine  Stream,  a  dark, 
still  channel  of  inky  water,  gloomy  with 
the  shadows  of  pine,  spruce  and  hack- 
matack. 

We  paddled  silently  up  its  sinuous 
course  under  the  sombre  umbrage  of  the 
trees.  There  were  indentations  in  the 
sand  and  mud  on  the  banks  which  told 
us  that  though  the 
place  was  now 
silent  asthe  grave, 
there  was  life  in 
the  forest,  for  the 
impressions  in  the 
yielding  soil  had 
been  made  by  the 
hoofs  of  deer  and 
moose.  A  mile  or 
so  up  the  stream 
is  a  little  fall 
which  launches  a 
flotilla  of  white 
foam  patches  on 
the  black  water. 
The  Indians, 
whose  names  are 
always  f  i  1 1  y 
chosen,  call  it 
Mkazooktook, 
which  means 
"  Black  Stream." 

In  naming  the 
various  points  on 
the  Penobscot  and 
its  branches,  the 
aboriginal  owners 
of  the  land  have 
used   a    system 

whereby  they  usually  apply  the  same 
appellation  three  tim.es — to  a  fall,  to 
the  adjacent  lake  or  deadwater,  and 
to  the  inflowing  stream  at  the  same 
place.  Where  there  are  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  they  also,  in  some  cases,  re- 
ceive the  same  name. 

Following  this  rule,  a  short  distance 
below  Pine  Stream  at  the  foot  of  Pine 
Stream  deadwater,  are  Pine  Stream 
Falls,  where  the  current  rushes  impetu- 
ously over  broken  ledges  and  rocks. 
There  are  three  bad  pitches  with  almost 
a  mile  of  strong  rapids  below,  and  the 
canoeman  needs  a  cool  head  and  ready 


hand  when  he  matches  his  skill  against 
the  relentless  force  of  the  rushing  flood. 
The  appearance  of  the  water,  how- 
ever, indicates  the  way  to  the  trained 
eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  we  picked  our 
course  through  the  waves  and  among 
the  rocks  which  threatened  us  on  all 
sides.  A  few  momients  later  the  falls  of 
Mkazaooktook  were  behind  us. 

As  we  left  the  rapids  we  spied  a  year- 
ling fawn  on  the  left  bank  some  distance 
ahead.  We  had  determined  to  do  some 
deer  hunting,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
strictions of  close  time,  so  we  halted 
while  William  prepared  his  weapon;  we 
then  stole  down 
upon  our  game^ 
W^illiam  in  ad- 
vance and  Francis 
and  I  behind. 
Dennis  did  not  lift 
his  paddle  from 
the  water  but 
manipulated  it 
silently  but  surely, 
so  that  not  the 
splash  of  a  drop 
nor  the  least  tap 
against  the  gun- 
wale should  ap- 
prise the  deer  of 
our  presence. 

Just  as  silently 
the  paddle  in  the 
stern  of  my  own 
canoe  was  work- 
ing, because  I 
could  hear  no 
sound;  but  we 
were  creeping  on 
and  I  knew  that 
Francis'  black 
eyes  were  spark- 
ling with  sup- 
pressed  excite- 
ment, as  I  have  often  seen  them  gleam 
when  we  have  hunted  together.  The 
deer  was  browsing  on  the  brush  along 
the  shore.  He  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  drank,  splashed  along  a  few 
feet  and  then  resumed  his  feeding. 

The  breeze  blew  directly  from  him  to 
us,  so  that  no  tell-tale  odor  went  to  his 
sensitive  nostrils.  Silently  the  stealthy 
canoes  went  on  ;  none  of  us  moved  a 
muscle,  except  that  two  pairs  of  sinewy 
arms  skillfully  feathered  the  paddles, 
through  the  water.  At  last  the  :noment 
came  ;  we  were  near  enough  for  our 
purpose. 


HERE    WE   AVENT    ASHORE."       (/.  JQJ .^ 


CANOEING  DOWN    THE  PENOBSCOT. 
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William  raised  his  hands  and  I 
thought  "he  has  him  now,"  when  the 
little  buck  turned  his  head,  saw  us,  gave 
one  startled  glance  from  his  big  eyes 
and  bounded  into  the  woods.  Quick  as 
he  was  though,  during  that  brief  in- 
stant when  he  saw  us,  the  hunter  had 
done  his  work,  and  though  the  game  was 
gone,  we  "had  him."  Brother  sports- 
men— you  who  endeavor  to  live  up  to 
the  ethics  of  our  guild  ;  you  who  observe 


the  limits  of  close  time  and  obey  the 
game  laws — do  not  throw  down  this 
paper  in  disgust  and  think  of  that  deer 
as  coming  to  an  untimely  end  when  the 
laws  of  the  State  should  have  protected 
him,  for  the  weapon  which  gleamed  in 
William's  hand  was  not  a  rifle,  but  a 
camera. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  now  be- 
came more  desolate.  The  banks  were 
lower  and  many    dead  trees  killed    by 
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high  water  stretched  their  naked 
branches  to   the  sky. 

Two  miles  more  and  we  came  to  two 
great  piers — cribs  of  logs  loaded  with 
stones — in  midstream.  They  are  used 
by  the  lumbermen,  during  the  spring 
drive,  to  hold  the  boom  while  the  logs 
are  being  rafted  preparatory  to  towing 
them  across  the  lake.  Below  them  the 
river  widens,  and  then — Chesuncook 
and  Katahdin.  Chesuncook — "  the  big- 
gest lake  " — is  the  first  great  "  bulge  "  in 
the  West  Branch,  going  down  the  stream. 

To  reach  it  we  had  paddled  eighteen 
miles  from  Luce's  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  but  now  our  course  lay  to  the 
southeast.  The  lake  is  eighteen  miles 
long  and  varies  from  one  to  three  miles 
in  width.  Unlike  most  of  the  Maine 
lakes  it  contains 
no  islands,  unless 
we  except  Ring- 
bolt Rock  at  the 
southern  end  near 
the  outlet. 

At  the  inlet 
there  is  a  small 
back-woods  ham- 
let of  three  or  four 
log  cabins,  with 
one  larger  house 
of  hewn  logs 
which  stands  in  a 
large  clearing. 
Several  bateaux 
and  canoes  were 
drawn  up  on  the 
shore. 

We  went  to  the 
large  house  and 
procured    an    extra 

needed  to  replace  one  which  had  a  flaw 
in  the  wood.  We  then  proceeded  down 
the  lake  some  five  miles  and  chose  a 
camp  ground  on  a  little  cove  with  a 
sandy  beach. 

A  great  ledge  of  gray  rock  jutted  out 
into  the  lake,  and  the  shore  was  strewn 
with  driftwood  bleached  white  by  sun 
and  water.  We  pitched  the  tent  under 
a  huge  canoe  birch  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  made  our  preparations  for 
the  night,  the  canoes  as  usual  being 
turned,  bottom  up  on  the  shore.  A  fir 
tree  was  felled,  and  its  branches  fur- 
nished material  for  our  beds,  their  bal- 
samic aroma  filling  the  tent  with  health- 
giving  perfume.  They  were  placed  on 
the  ground  lapping  over  each  other  like 
shingfles,  and  over   them   our  blankets 
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paddle    which    we 


were  spread,  the  rubber  ones  under- 
neath and  over  them  the  woolen  ones. 
While  Francis  was  chopping  wood  for 
the  night  and  Dennis  cooking  supper,  I 
went  down  to  the  canoes  to  fetch  up 
the  rods  and  cameras.  The  beach  and 
lake  looked  so  inviting  that  I  was 
tempted  to  take  a  bath,  and  though  the 
water  was  cold,  m}^  swim  was  most  exhil- 
arating and  refreshing. 

After  our  supper  of  trout,  pork,  onions, 
potatoes,  bread  and  tea  we  sat  around 
the  fire,  while  we  smoked  and  talked. 
William  mended  a  rent  in  his  coat  and 
I  repaired  a  torn  shoe.  It  was  cold,  and 
as  night  came  on  we  found  the  blaze 
comforting  as  well  as  cheerful. 

The  level  rays  of  the  dying  sunlight 
came  through  the  trees  and  shot  out 
across  the  heav- 
.1  ing  bosom  of  the 
lake,  tinging  the 
lake  waves  with 
twinkling  fire. 
Across  the  rest- 
less water  and  be- 
yond the  black 
fringe  of  forest 
on  the  opposite 
shore  the  summit 
of  Katahdin  and 
the  lower  peaks 
of  the  Mesowadn- 
chunk  range 
were  tipped  with 
gold,  which 
changed  to  blue 
and  then  to  pur- 
ple as  the  shadows 
crept  up  the 
slopes.  The  fire  cracked  and  the  soft 
night  breeze  soughed  gently  through 
the  trees  ;  the  waves  broke  softly  on 
the  sand  and  washed  along  the  great 
gray  rock,  for  both  wind  and  sea  had 
quieted  down.  The  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  timber,  and  the  twilight 
deepened  into  darkness,  which  oblit- 
erated the  mountains  and  all  else  ex- 
cept the  decreasing  circle  illuminated 
by  the  campfire.  Long  ere  I  had  fin- 
ished my  worn  shoe,  or  William  his  torn 
coat,  the  fire  had  died  down,  and,  that 
it  might  last  through  the  night,  needed 
our  joint  attention. 

We  heaped  on  more  wood,  and  as  the 
flames  leaped  upward  we  sought  our 
balsam  couch,  and  were  soon  asleep  with 
only  a  bit  of  canvas  between  us  and  the 
stars. 
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WHILE  the  spotted  trout,  the  gamy 
black  bass,  the  lordly  salmon,  the 
surf-loving-  striped  bass,  and  the 
giant  tarpon.  Silver  King  of  our 
Southern  waters,  each  has  its  circle  of 
admirers  and  partisans  vs^ho  deride  all 
notion  of  other  fishing  being  called  sport, 
yet  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea 
besides  these  finny  aristocrats. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer  each 
year  the  shoals  of  young  bluefish  begin 
their  annual  visit  to  our  bays  and  inlets. 
Coming  up  from  the  ocean  and  working 
their  way  slowly  into  all  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  our  much   indented   coast, 
they  remain  with  us  until  cold  weather 
drives     them    back    to   deep    water    to 
join  next  year  their  full-grown  brethren 
in  the  schools  that  delight  the  heart  of 
the  sea  fisherman.     The  advent  of  the 
small  fry  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  boys 
of   the   shore    towns.      "  Snappers    are 
biting"  is  the  cry,  and  straightway^  we 
see   processions   of    urchins   and   some 
grown-up  youngsters  with  them,  laden 
with  long  baskets  and  long  cane  poles, 
heading  for  the  docks  and    pier-heads 
where  the  tide  runs  strongest.     Later 
they  return  with  long  strings  of  silvery 
little  fish,  that  make  the  mouths  of  the 
knowing  ones  water  as  they  think  of 
their  crisp  flavor  hot  from  the  frying  pan. 
Let  us  stroll  down  to  the  dock  and  in- 
spect  the   modus   operandi  of    snapper 
fishing.     At  the  end  of  a  long  pier  jut- 
ting out  into  the  channel  we  find  the 
stringpiece  covered  by  a  sitting  delega- 
tion of  men,  girls,  and  boys  of  all  sorts, 
sizes  and  ages,  each  protected  in  the  rear 
by  a  basket,  bait-can,  or  pail  of  some  sort. 
Each    one    is  armed   with  a  cane  pole 
fifteen  feet  or  more  in  length,  to  which  is 
attached  a  coarse  cotton  line  terminating 
in  a  wire  cross-bar  holding  two  large 
hooks.      About    three   feet   above    the 
hooks  is  fastened  a  large  cork  or  float. 
On  the  water  near  the  pier  are  anchored 
a  number  of  boats  filled  with  the  same 
fashion  of  fishers  and  tackle.     Few  note 
your  coming  on  the  pier,  each  one  being 
intent  upon  his  own  float,  with  the  heavy 
rod  resting  across  his  lap.     Afloat  bobs, 
bobs  again,  and  goes  under  water.    The 
fortunate  owner  thereof  awakes  with  a 
start,    and,  with    a   derrick-like    heave, 
hoists    the    pole,    line,    float,    cross-bar. 


hooks,  and  one  small  snapper  high  over 
his  head,  and,  continuing  the  arc,  drops 
the  whole  connection  behind  him  on  the 
dock,  whence  he  rushes  to  seize  his  prey. 

Our  trout-fishing  friend,  he  of  the  six- 
ounce  rod,  has  seen  enough.  With  a 
silence  that  is  more  eloquent  than  words 
he  turns  his  back  on  the  place  of  unholy 
sacrifice  and  shakes  its  dust  from  his 
feet.  But  stay,  my  friend,  there  is  more 
in  the  manner  than  in  the  kind  of  fish- 
ing. Let  us  see  what  sport  the  little 
snapper  will  show  when  properly  fished 
for. 

There  is  an  idle  afternoon  before  us. 
The  striped  bass  are  not  running  and 
the  bluefish  are  too  far  away.  Let  us 
experiment  with  the  small  fry  at  hand. 
Don't  disturb  that  crowbar  of  a  trolling 
rod,  or  even  that  eleven-ounce,  eleven- 
foot  piece  of  tough  greenheart,  but 
take  down  that  little  five-and-a-half- 
ounce  toy  with  which  you  are  wont  to 
inveigle  the  brook  trout  of  the  mountain 
streams. 

A  smallest  size  silk  line  attached  to  a 
three-inch  piece  of  copper  wire,  fastened 
in  turn  to  a  number  four  sproat  hook, 
completes  your  outfit.  A  small  float 
can  be  added  if  desired,  but  to  those 
who  like  to  feel  their  fish  it  is  super- 
fluous. We  add  a  light  landing  net  to 
our  outfit  and  stroll  down  to  the  beach. 

After  slipping  into  our  bathing  suits, 
a  haul  or  two  with  the  minnow  net  sup- 
plies our  pail  with  a  sufificiency  of  mum- 
mies, killies,  silversides,  or  whatever 
term  is  proper  to  designate  the  diminu- 
tive fry  we  use  for  bait,  and  a  plunge 
in  the  cool  water  makes  us  fresher  than 
before  for  the  afternoon  sport.  We 
board  our  comfortable  skiff  and  pull  off 
shore.  The  pier  is  the  best  place,  but 
it  is  crowded  afloat  and  ashore.  Half  a 
mile  farther  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  there  is  a  curve  in  the  current 
where  the  tide  sweeps  around  the  head 
of  a  long  shoal.  We  will  try  it  there  in 
quiet  and  solitude,  as  befits  the  true 
fisherman. 

We  bait  with  a  small  silverside,  pass- 
ing the  hook  through  and  through  its 
body  from  mouth  to  tail,  for  the  snap- 
pers are  clever  bait-stealers,  yet  leaving 
the  bait  in  as  natural  a  position  as  pos- 
sible.    Then,    with    one    or    two   light 
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motions  of  the  wrist  and  forearm  and  a 
swish  or  two  of  the  rod,  we  layout  some 
thirty  feet  or  more  of  line,  and  let  the 
bait  drift  and  draw  in  the  strong  tide. 

For  ten  minutes  there  is  no  sign. 
Patience.  They  will  find  us  in  time, 
and  when  they  find  us  they  will  stay 
with  us.  Ah !  Your  rod  gives  that 
biting  twitch,  and  the  shock  passes  clear 
down  to  the  butt  and  into  your  tingling 
fingers.  Hold  !  Not  too  fast  now  ! 
The  snapper  has  the  black  bass  trick  of 
holding  the  bait  a  while  before  he  swal- 
lows it.  Another  twitch  and  another, 
and  a  wild  succession  of  frantic  jerks. 
You  have  him. 

The  featherweight  rod  bends,  whips, 
and  springs  to  the  struggles  and  rushes 
of  the  gamest  little  fish  that  swims. 
Hold  him.  Don't  reel  in  yet.  Watch 
him  closely.  Now  he  begins  to  tire. 
Take  your  line  as  he  gives  it.  Don't 
give  him  any  slack  or  he  will  be  off. 
He  fights  for  every  inch  and  makes  you 
stop  reeling  time  and  again.  Now  he  is 
alongside.  No  time  for  the  landing  net. 
Catch  hold  of  your  line  as  near  the  water 
as  possible,  and  with  a  quick  pull  lift 
him  into  the  boat,  where,  game  to  the 
last,  he  fights  his  last  struggle  on  the 
grating. 

What  a  beauty  he  is,  with  his  back  of 
the  darkest  steel  blue,  and  his  gills,  sides 
and  belly  of  glittering  silver  !  "  If  he 
were  only  a  little  bigger,"  you  say,  re- 
gretfully, as  you  eye  the  nine  inches  of 
energy  that  gave  so  much  trouble  in 
the  getting.  Ah,  if  he  only  were  !  Let 
those  who  have  chummed  for  full-grown 
bluefish  with  light  tackle  answer  for 
what  the  pygmy  can  do  when  he  gets 
his  growth.  Now  the  other  rod  is  bend- 
ing and  springing  to  the  strain  of  a 
fighting  captive,  and  a  few  minutes' 
play  adds  a  companion  to  the  one 
already  landed.  He  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cate in  size,  for,  like  all  schoolfish,  the 
snappers  run  very  even,  and  there  are 
few  very  small  or  very  large  ones,  the 
smaller  ones  keeping  by  themselves  in 
the  shoal  water  near  shore,  where  they 
are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
bigger  ones.  Hence  the  change  from  a 
one -pound  fighter  to  a  four-inch  min- 
now is  less  frequent  than  in  trout  fish- 
ing. 

Now  the  fish  are  coming  in  enrnest. 
The  bait  has  hardly  time  to  sink  before 
the  twitch,  twitch,  of  the  rod  denotes  a 
bite,  and    a    moment    later  the  reel    is 


clicking,  as  the  line  brings  the  strug- 
gling quarry  to  the  boat.  For  two  hours 
or  more  the  fish  continue  their  attack, 
with  hardly  enough  lull  from  time  to 
time  to  let  you  count  the  catch  or  light 
a  pipe.  At  last,  though  the  fish  are  still 
biting  as  eagerly  as  ever,  the  sinking 
sun  gives  notice  of  supper  and  bed 
awaiting  us  ;  and  regretfully  we  cast  our 
bait,  land  our  last  fish,  pull  up  anchor, 
and  row  homeward  with  visions  of  fresh 
fried  snapper  floating  in  our  minds  and 
putting  the  last  keen  edge  on  an  appe- 
tite already  sharpened  by  the  whet  of 
the  salt  air  and  a  long,  busy  afternoon 
of  sport. 

The  fierceness  with  which  the  snapper 
takes  the  bait  is  characteristic  of  the 
bluefish  nature.  His  hard,  bony  jaws 
and  saw-like  teeth,  that  will  cut  a  line 
like  a  knife  and  give  your  finger  quite  a 
squeeze  if  you  insert  it  too  freely  when 
detaching  him,  make  hooking  him 
rather  difficult,  and  many  escape  after 
seizing  the  bait.  Often  one  will  seize 
the  bait,  and,  missing  the  hook,  hang  on 
like  a  bull  puppy  to  a  rag  until  drawn 
almost  to  the  boat,  and  then  let  go  just 
as  you  think  you  have  him  safely  caught. 
The  hook  should  be  kept  sharp  and  the 
tackle  examined  frequently,  as  the  snap- 
pers' teetharedisastrousto  whatever  they 
seize.  Even  small  wire  is  occasionally 
twisted  off  or  parted  by  these  determined 
little  devourers.  While  the  landing  net 
is  not  much  used  in  boat  fishing,  it  is 
well  to  have  one,  as  a  stray  mackerel  or 
Spanish  mackerel  may  take  the  bait,  or, 
as  has  happened,  a  dogfish  may  take  the 
fish  that  has  taken  your  bait,  and  you 
will  have  an  exciting  experience  of 
miniature  tarpon  fishing  before  he  parts 
the  line  or  smashes  the  rod. 

For  the  table  there  is  no  fish  that  sur- 
passes the  fresh-caught  snapper.  Fried 
in  the  pan,  his  firm,  white,  delicate  flesh 
has  that  indescribable  something,a  soup- 
gon  of  salt  air,  salt  water,  and  pure  wild- 
ness  in  its  rich  flavor  that  makes  the 
mouth  water  for  more  of  the  delicious 
morsel.  Like  the  brook  trout,  however, 
he  will  not  stand  bringing  to  market, 
and  a  day  or  so  in  a  dealer's  ice-box  robs 
his  flesh  of  that  exquisite  delicacy  that 
constitutes  his  claim  to  the  notice  of  the 
epicure. 

Fished  for  fairly  and  cooked  rightly, 
there  is  many  a  fine  day's  sport  and 
toothsome  feast  to  be  enjoyed  with  this 
child  of  the  mighty  bluefish. 


AWHieeL  m   fra^sci 


BY  SIDNEY  CROSS. 

(Concluded.) 

CAEN 

TO 

DIEPPE. 


WEDNESDAY,  July  28th.— The 
sky  is  overcast  and  promises  a 
nasty  day,  but  everybody  is  up 
early  and  ready  to  get  away 
from  this  bad-smelling  hotel.  Poor 
Thomas  is  having  a  serious  wrangle 
in  his  very  best  French  with  the  land- 
lady, whose  frilled  and  beribboned  cap 
shakes  with  emotion,  while  her  lord  and 
master  stands  by  indifferent,  placid  and 
undisturbed,  never  venturing  a  word. 
All  this  we  see  through  the  office  win- 
dow, as  we  stand  in  the  courtyard 
studying  the  weather  probabilities,  and 
off  we  start,  but  arrived  at  the  market- 
place it  begins  to  drizzle  a  bit.  Mrs. 
Thomas  is  funking  and  says  she  will  go 
with  the  servants.  Barney,  having  on 
a  thin  linen  suit,  thinks  it  more  dis- 
creet for  his  bad  arm  to  do  the  same. 

Thomas  says  there  is  a  wonderful  road 
to  Ouistreham  (he  does  not  know  it,  but 
has  heard  it);  so  toward  it  he,  Lady  Au- 
gusta and  Zimmy  pedal.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful road,  ten  kilometres  straight-away  on 
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the  tow-path  alongside  the  canal,  not  an 
inch  of  rise  or  fall  and  not  a  pebble  in  it. 
The  canal  is  wide  and  deep,  and  on  either 
side  lined  with  tall  silver  poplars  planted 
at  even  distances  apart,  and  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  still  water  is  lovely. 

At  Ouistreham,  a  queer  little  port,  we 
breakfast  under  a  sheltered  arbor  at- 
tached to  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers.  The 
landlady's  very  good-looking  and  very 
well-dressed  daughter  takes  our  order 
and  seems  much  interested  that  every- 
thing: shall  be  to  our  likingf.  We  are  in 
every  way  grateful,  for  here  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  little  village  we  feast  on 
fresh  crevettes,  eggs,  barre,  with  a  de- 
licious cream  sauce,  and  a  fat  crisp  barn- 
yard duckling  done  to  a  turn  and  tender 
as  possible,  with   some  capital  Chablis. 

It  begins  to  rain,  but  Lady  Augusta,  in 
true  sporting  spirit,  leads  the  way,  and 
along  we  go  splashing.  It  isn't  at  all 
a  bad  ride  and  we  are  good-humored,  if 
damp,  over  it,  and  exclaim  occasionally 
as  the  puddles  grow  deeper  and  the  rain 
finds  some  new  entrance  to  trickle  down 
our  backs.  But  we  are  ahead  of  the 
tram,  and  we  are  ahead  of  the  train, 
and  the  servants  and  Barney,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas,  and  the  luggage  from  Caen. 

We  are  wofully  wet  and  bedraggled 
when  we  ride  up,  after  twenty  miles  in 
the  rain,  to  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Ca- 
bourg  ;  and  when  Thomas  inquires  if 
the  luggage  and  servants  have  come, 
the  manager  looks  as  if  he  was  being 
joked  with  and  did  not  believe  we  ever 
had  any  luggage  or  servants.  While 
Thomas  is  telling  him  that  we  want 
half  the  hotel  and  all  there  is  to  eat  and 
drink  in  the  place,  the  'bus  arrives  with 
the  party  and  we  are  relieved.  Zimmy 
discovers  a  sign  that  says  there  is  an 
American  bar  in  the  Casino,  and  know- 
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ing  that  to  be  a  good  place  for  wet 
people,  the  wet  ones  go  there,  leaving 
the  others  to  see  about  the  rooms. 

Thursday,    July    29th.— The    sun    is 
shining  brightly,  and  it  is  a  glorious  day 
after  yesterday's  rain.     We  go  early  to 
visit  the  iron  horses  in  their  stable,  and 
Thomas' hair,  the  little  he  has,  stands  on 
end,  for   his  front  tire  is  deflated,  and, 
when  it  is  tested,about  twenty  small  holes 
are  discovered,  evidently  pinholes  made 
by  some  mischievous  boy.     The  lad  who 
has    charge  of   the  "  Garage "  says  he 
knows  nothing  about  it,  and  when  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  is  summoned  falls 
to  weeping  to  proclaim  his  innocence. 
Nobody  did  it,  of  course  ;  nobody  ever 
does  that  sort  of  thing.     Everybody  who 
owns  a  bicycle  is  indignant  and  all  talk 
at  once.     When  we  have  reasoned  it  out, 
the  blame  is   laid  on  one  of  the   small 
pages  who,  clothed  in  knickerbockers  and 
many  brass  buttons  and  gold  lace,  met 
us  at  the  door  on  arrival,  and  who  pre- 
tended to  take  charge  of  the  machines 
while  we  went  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  our  ducking.     Zimmy  takes  it  philo- 
sophically and  says  it  is  only  natural,  as 
he  would  probably  have  done  the  same 
sort  of  thing  when  he  was  a  boy.     To 
him,   Cook,  still   fuming  with  rage,  an- 
swers that  he  would  like  to  have  been 
Zimmy 's  father  about  that  time.    There 
is  a  bicycle  dealer  in  Cabourg,  by  name 
Paillard.     We    discover    his   existence, 
also  that  he  has  an  expert  in  his  em- 
ploy, and  while  the  small  punctures  are 
being  repaired   we    all    sit  around  and 
watch.      We   no   longer    say,    or   even 
think,  that  we  could  do  it  better  or  more 
quickly.     We  did  think  so  once  upon  a 
time,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  but 
experience  has  dispelled  that  illusion. 

When  our  conductor's  tire  is  finally 
mended  we  ride  to  Houlgate,  where  v/e 
find  some  Paris  pals,  who  are  summer- 
ing at  one  of  the  hotels.  They  join  us, 
and  back  we  go  the  picturesque  inn  of 
Guillaume  le  Conquerant,  at  Dives. 
Here  we  order  luncheon,  and  while  it  is 
being  cooked  we  are  shown  around  the 
various  rooms,  which  are  well  worth 
seeing.  It  is  quaint  and  pretty,  andthe 
old  woodwork  (and  the  new),  the  bibe- 
lots, potteries,  brasses,  etc.,  help  to 
make  it  most  attractive.  It  has  been  all 
graphically  described  in  Mrs.  Dodd's 
charming  book,  "  Three  Normandy 
Inns,"  and  we  have  all  read  it,  so  are 
prepared  for  it. 


The  luncheon  is  excellent;  the  dishes, 
specialties  of  the  house,  are  savory  and 
perfectly  cooked.     It  is  served  to  us  in 
the  Salle  des  Marmousets,  the  service  of 
glass  and  china  being  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  furniture  and  decorations.    The 
bill,  however,  is  as  dear  as  we  would  have 
paid  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  or  Paillard's, 
and  Thomas  kicks.     We  think  he  likes 
to  kick,  or  just  to  make  a  bluff  of  it,  for 
at  all  these  places,  nearly,  the  cash  is  in 
charge    of    a    good-looking    and   well- 
dressed  young  woman,  who  adds  a  franc 
for   every  smile    given    to,  another  for 
every  kick  coming   from,   a   male  cus- 
tomer.    How  she  treats  those  of  her  own 
sex  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  see.  A 
small  diminution    is    finally  made,  the 
charge  for  occupying  the  Salle  des  Mar- 
mousets   having     been     put    down    at 
twenty-five   francs.     This    charge    Mr. 
Cook  positively  refuses  to  admit,  and  in- 
sists that  he  wanted  to  breakfast  out- 
side,   under  the  shady  arbor,  but   that 
every   table  was  taken,  which  is  quite 
true.     We  didn't  want  to  be  cooped  up 
in  a  room,  not  even  in  the  Marmousets,  a 
lovely    day    like    this  !       The     cashier 
smiles,  and  Thomas  smiles  back,  and  a 
broader    smile    when    the    twenty-five 
francs  is  scratched  off. 

This  was  once  a  cheap  little  inn, 
where  one  could  hide  one's  self  and  be 
comfortable  for  from  five  to  seven  francs 
per  day,  "tout  compris."  That  was  be- 
fore Mrs.  Dodd's  book  was  printed. 

Friday,  July  30th. — We  meet  this  morn- 
ing at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Houlgate.  We 
are  now  nine  in  all,  but  some  ride  in  a 
carriage,  not  being  bike  fiends — we  call 
these  additions  our  transients.  We  start 
for  Trouville  over  what  has  been  spe- 
cially pointed  out  to  us  as  the  best  road. 
On  this  specially  good  road  there  are 
two  hills  which  are  "  corkers  ;  "  every- 
body has  to  walk  up  the  latter  part  of 
these,  as  riding  is  next  to  impossible. 

We  have  run  against  some  pretty  stiff 
hills  in  our  journey  to  this  point,  and  at 
first  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  ride  up 
them,  no  matter  how  much  puffing  and 
grunting  it  required.  Then  one  walked 
up,  and  then  another  walked  up  to  keep 
her  company.  Even  Barney  the  Kid, 
the  expert,  whose  youth  and  strength 
and  muscle  we  have  all  envied  so,  even 
Barney  has  taken  to  walking  some  hills. 
It  may  be  that  he  feels  lonesome  riding 
alone.  Zimmy  was  the  last  to  get  off 
and  foot  it.     He  has  a  dignified,  delib- 
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erate  and  very  slow  way  riding  a  hill,  al- 
ways getting  there.  We  have  decided 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  walk  up  a  hill 
once  in  a  while.  It  brings  a  new  set  of 
muscles  into  action. 

Arrived  at  Trouville,  we  breakfast 
at  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  Dutch  treat,  and 
when  the  bill  arrives  it  is  a  question  if 
we  will  not  have  to  leave  our  watches 
as  security.  It  is  so  large  that  Thomas 
cannot  speak  for  a  moment.  He,  of 
course,  is  settling  it,  and  for  a  wonder 
does  not  dispute  it ;  in  fact,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  say,  and  we  are  led  to  imagine 
that  the  proprietor  needs  the  money,  so 
we  let  him  have  it.  We  ride  back — and 
walk  a  good  deal — and  arrive  in  good 
time  for  a  salt  bath,  having  done  twen- 
ty-seven miles. 

At  dinner  we  find  on  the  menu  "  De- 
moiselles de  Cabourg,"  and  when  they 
appear  it  is  in  the  form  of  small  chicken 
lobsters,  split  and  broiled,  in  real  down- 
East  fashion. 

Saturday,  July  3  rst. — We  have  decided 
to  move  on  to  Havre,  for  our  friends  at 
Dives  and  Houlgate  are  inclined  to  be 
too  kind.  They  want  us  to  dine  and 
breakfast  with  them  every  day  for  a 
week  to  come,  and  we  are  only  bicycle 
tramps,  and  having  sent  on  most  of  the 
heavy  luggage  to  Dieppe  we  have  no 
conventional  dining  garments,  and  much 
prefer  our  tramp  existence,  so,  not  to 
seem  ungracious,  we  leave,  over  the 
same  hills  as  we  went  yesterday,  to  Trou- 
ville. While  we  are  breakfasting  we  are 
amused  at  watching  the  French  gentle- 
men of  more  or  less  note,  and  their  fear- 
ful and  wonderful  clothes  as  worn  at  the 
bains  de  nier.  One  individual,  evidently 
quite  alive  to  the  propriety  of  the  ethics 
of  costume,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency,  is  guiding  an  automobile 
carriage  and  wearing  riding  breeches, 
boots  and  spurs,  a  pea-jacket  and  a 
yachting  cap,  and  he  is  immensely 
pleased  with  himself.  By  the  little  un- 
comfortable boat  we  get  to  Havre, 
where  we  install  ourselves  and  follow- 
ers at  Frascati's,  w^hich  some  of  us  know 
of  old  as  being  clean  and  comfortable 
and  with  a  famous  cuisine. 

Sunday,  August  ist. — It  threatens  rain, 
and  we  ride  about  the  town  a  bit,  then 
sit  on  the  jetty  to  watch  the  Sunday 
crowd  go  by  and  see  the  vessels  coming 
into  the  harbor — always  a  pretty  sight. 
We  breakfast  at  Tortoni's,  and  there 
learn  that  there  is  to  be  a  bicycle  "  Caval- 


cade," so,  of  course,  we  must  see  this  at 
any  cost. 

The  grand  stand  having  been  pointed 
out  to  us,  Thomas  interviews  a  function- 
ary with  a  large  gold  badge  and  red  rib- 
bon, and  we  are  offered  seats  on  the 
stand,  but  that  is  already  well  filled,  and 
our  conductor  will  have  none  of  them. 
As  there  are  some  chairs,  a  row  of  them, 
in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  why  shouldn't 
we  have  five  of  these  ?  It  seems  to  be 
quite  impossible,  for  these  are  reserved 
for  the  judges.  But  we  are  good  judges 
of  bicycles  and  of  bicycle  cavalcades, 
and  these  should  be  our  seats.  A  gen- 
tleman, evidently  of  the  committee, 
judging  from  his  decorations,  inter- 
rupts, and  in  English  says  we  are  quite 
welcome  to  the  seats,  and  we  take  them, 
the  front  seats  in  the  synagogue,  from 
which  we  have  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  whole  performance. 

The  cavalcade  is  organized  and  given 
under  the  patronage  of  a  new  "  Socie- 
ty for  the  Encouragement  of  Bicycle 
Fetes  in  Havre."  The  wheels  are  really 
wonderfully  and  prettily  decorated. 
There  are  all  sorts  and  kinds — single, 
tandems,  tricycles,  quints,  and  more. 
The  riders  are  dressed  in  every  possible 
fantastic  costume— Joan  of  'Arc  and 
Don  Quixote,  both  in  armor,  their  ma- 
chines being  covered  with  papier  mache 
horses.  Following  them  come  a  white 
bear,  an  astronomer,  a  rosiere,  a  gen- 
darme, and  representatives  of  all  epochs 
of  French  costumes,  the  original  walk- 
ing velocipede,  and  the  velocipede  of 
thirty  years  ago,  ridden  by  an  urchin 
in  the  costume  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  many 
more  quite  interesting.  The  procession 
circles  around,  passing  us  three  times, 
and  the  band  plays.  Every  one  is  happy 
and  delighted.  It  is  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. 

Monday,  August  2d. — Some  one  has 
told  Thomas  that  at  Lillebonne  there  is 
the  ruin  of  a  Roman  Circus  as  fine  or 
finer  than  those  of  Aries  and  Nimes,  so 
that  is  our  excursion  for  to-day.  It  has 
also  been  asserted  that  at  Lillebonne 
William  the  Conqueror  decided  to  in- 
vade England,  but  there  are  many  places 
about  here  where  William  is  credited 
with  having  decided  on  this  undertak- 
ing. We  must  see  Lillebonne,  however, 
so  we  take  the  train  to  Breaute,  and 
from  there  take  to  our  wheels,  a  pretty 
ride,  the  approach  to  Lillebonne  being 
most  charming. 
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The  Hotel  de  France  is  said  to  be  the 
best  hotel  in  the  place,  and  there  we 
put  our  bikes  to  rest,  in  our  chronic  con- 
dition of  hunger  and  thirst.  It  is  after 
one  o'clock.  The  table  d'hote  breakfast 
is  finished,  the  table  cleared.  The  pro- 
prietor has  gone  somewhere,  no  one 
seems  to  know  where.  The  dining-room 
is  small  and  close,  the  aroma  of  a  meal 
just  finished  clinging  to  it.  A  boy,  evi- 
dently the  waiter,  reluctantly  conde- 
scends to  take  our  orders.  He  is  rein- 
forced by  the  cook,  and  it  seems  difficult 
to  obtain  a  square  meal.  "  Give  us 
anything  you  have,"  Thomas  urges  ; 
"  bread  and  butter,  sardines,  eggs,  Cha- 
blis,  but  quickly."  They  don't  seem  in- 
clined to  hurry,  so  we  help  ourselves  to 
a  table  which  we  move  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  in  the  stable  yard,  then  bring 
chairs  for  ourselves,  while  the  boy  looks 
on  helplessly.  We  watch  him  as  he 
saunters  over  to  the  butcher's,  where  he 
and  the  man  of  meat  converse  desulto- 
rily; then  he  comes  back  with  chops 
done  up  in  brown  paper,  our  breakfast. 
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We  finally  get  bread  and  butter,  and 
sardines,  always  a  palatable  makeshift, 
and  ultimately  the  rest  of  our  meal. 
Thomas  has  gone  foraging  and  returns 
with  a  huge  and  hot  brioche  and  a  cake 
covered  with  chocolate  cream  for  des- 
sert, of  which  he  gives  us  all  a  peep, 
and  then  covers  it  carefully  from  the 
marauding  flies.  It  is  a  strange  meal,  a 
poor  one,  for  we  are  spoiled,  having 
found  such  excellent  food,  smiling  faces, 
and  quick  and  ready  service  at  nearly 
all  our  stopping  places. 

We  ride  to  see  the  Roman  Ruins,  and 
they  are  a  fraud,  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Aries  theatre,  then  ride  back  to 
Havre,  through  Tancarville  and  Har- 
fleur  and  some  lime  quarries  which  are 
rather  picturesque  froin  their  manner  of 
being  worked.  To-day's  run  is  thirty- 
seven  miles. 

Tuesday,  August  3d. — At  9:30  we  are 
off.  We  have  settled  our  bill,  and 
Thomas  has  complained  of  something, 
just  what  it  is  we  don't  know  ;  he  seems 
to  think  it  adds  to  his  importance  to  do 
so.  We  hear  him  scolding  the  cham- 
bermaid as  he  gives  her  a  tip,  but  we 
really  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
hotel  ;  it  was  very  good,  if  expensive, 
but  good  hotels  are  not  inexpensive. 
We  have  to  stop  while  somebody  sends 
a  small  parcel  by  post  to  Paris,  and  here 
we  discover  what  a  lot  of  red  tape  and 
sealing  wax  it  requires  to  send  a  small 
parcel  through  the  French  post  office. 
It  must  be  tied  in  a  certain  way,  sealed 
in  four  different  places,  and  a  piece  of 
paper  pasted  on  both  sides  of  the  box. 
This  is  done  for  you  at  the  neighboring 
bureau  de  tabac  for  ten  centimes,  and  if 
it  is  not  offered  in  just  this  shape,  the 
pompous  gentleman  behind  the  iron 
grating  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
When  he  does  consent  to  take  it  he  asks 
the  sender  for  a  history  and  map  of  his 
life,  and  all  the  details  of  the  contents 
of  the  package 

After  this  we  ran  get  away  and  we  do, 
against  a  heavy  head  wind  and  up  and 
down  plenty  of  hills.  All  this  coast  is 
rich  in  hills,  which  might  be  easy  climb- 
ing for  people  in  good  training,  but  we 
have  not  started  into  real  training  yet ; 
we  simply  can't,  for  our  appetites  won't 
allow  us  to.  At  Etretat  we  breakfast 
at  the  Hotel  Hauville,  under  an  awning 
in  the  courtyard.  Here  we  are  very 
well  looked  after,  and  have  a  long  chat 
with  the  proprietor,  who  makes  his  little 
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bow  and  says  he  regrets  we  cannot  stop 
with  him  for  a  while.  Of  course,  all  his 
politeness  and  courtesy  go  on  the  bill, 
but  it  is  worth  it. 

Then  we  wander  about.  From  here 
Ave  go  on  to  Fecamp  over  capital  roads 
lined  on  each  side  with  the  most  charm- 
ing landscapes. 

We  find  the  servants  waiting  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Plage  Fecamp,  which  had 
been  recommended  to  us,  but  it  is  lack- 
ing in  many  comforts  and  most  primi- 
tive indeed.  We  should  be  in  a  sad 
plight  if  we  had  not  our  own  folding 
bathtubs,  and  if  the  sea  was  not  so  close 
at  hand  waiting  for  those  of  us  who  pre- 
fer it,  for  there  is  no  tub  in  the  hotel 
and  there  never  has  been. 
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BREAKFAST   WITH    THE   TRANSIENTS 

Wednesday,  August  4th. — In  the  early 
morning  we  visit  the  Abbaye  of  Fecamp, 
where  the  cordial  was  once  made  by 
Benedictine  monks  and  named  after 
them.  One  is  led  to  suppose  by  the  label 
on  the  bottle  that  the  monks  are  still  at 
work  over  their  cordial.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
It  is  simply  a  very  rich  stock  company. 
The  monks  disappeared  from  here  at  the 
Revolution.  What  is  left  of  their  occu- 
pation is  most  practical,  and  with  all  up- 
to-date  appliances.  There  is  a  charming 
old  garden  inclosed  by  the  modern 
manufactories,  for  the  Abbaye  itself  is 
across  the  road,  and  all  that  was  of  value 
has  been  removed  into  the  museum. 
The  refectory,  so  called,  is  a  restoration 
of  the  old  one,  very  modern,  very  glar- 


ing, but  containing  many  interesting 
and  possibly  authentic  relics  which  form 
the  museum.  The  distilling,  bottling, 
labeling  and  packing  rooms  are  all  fur- 
nished with  most  modern  improve- 
ments, labor-saving  machines  and  peo- 
ple. It  is  business,  pure  and  simple, 
and  only  worth  going  through  as  any 
factory  may  be. 

We  ride  on,  after  our  visit  to  the  fac- 
tory, over  rather  stony  roads  and  pretty 
steep  hills  up  and  down  to  Petites  Dalles, 
a  delightfully  situated  little  corner  of 
the  world,  hidden  away  in  an  indenta- 
tion of  the  cliff,  where  we  breakfast  at 
the  only  hotel,  evidently  the  resort  of 
the  petite  bourgeoisie.  Our  women  say 
that  among  the  guests  of  the  hotel,  who 
pass  us  as  we  are  eat- 

fp    •      "    -^       ing   in   the  shade    of  a. 
I  summer-house,    they 

:.    '  recognize     some     mo- 

,.|-'~  distes  and  their  assist- 

ants from  Paris  shops.. 
They  are  evidently  get- 
ting their  fortnight  of 
holiday,  which  is  their 
due.     Here  we  can  see 
how  easily  and     inex- 
pensively the  French 
people  take  their  pleas- 
ure   and   how  heartily 
they  enjoy  it.  Of  course 
the  accommodations- 
are  not  as  comfortable 
as  Vv^e  would  hnd  at 
some    of    the    smarter 
places,  Cabourg,  Houl- 
gate  or   Trouville,  but 
the  air  is  just  the  same 
air,  and  it  is  the  same 
water,   and   there   is   a 
little  Casino  with  the  same  attractions- 
on  a  diminished   scale,   and  the  visitors 
are  most  contented,  and  derive  a  lot  of 
benefit,  not  only  from  the  air  and   sea, 
but  from  their  own  contentment. 

The  road  over  which  we  have  to  ride 
is  rather  far  back  from  the  coast,  and  at 
short  distances  all  along  there  are  turns 
which  lead  down  to  one  of  the  coast  vil- 
lages. This  means  really  "  down,"  for 
they  are  all  of  them  situated  in  a  break 
of  the  chalk  cliffs  which  line  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  so  we  have,  to  reach  any 
of  them,  to  go  down  a  steep  hill,  and  to 
get  out  again,  to  go  up  another  just  as 
steep.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have, 
as  usual,  chronic  thirst,  which  compels 
us  to  turn  aside  and  stop  at  Veulettes. 
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for  a  few  moments,  and  from  there  we 
go  on  to  Saint  Valery  en  Caux,  which  is 
to  be  our  stopping  place  for  the  night. 

At  Saint  Valery  en  Caux  we  alight  at 
the  Hotel  de  la  Plage,  recording  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  at  once  make  for  the 
beach,  which  is  close  at  hand.  Here  a 
good  salt  bath  in  the  sea  revives  us.  We 
could  have  been  more  happy  with  a 
beach  of  sand,  but  this  one,  like  all  those 
north  and  east  of  Trouville,  is  shingled, 
round,  wabbly  stones  of  assorted  sizes, 
which  hurt  your  feet,  and  threaten  your 
every  step  with  a  sprained  ankle.  The 
hotel  is  fair,  and  our  dinner  very  accept- 
able. After  dinner  we  walk  on  the 
beach,  look  at  the  new  moon  and  the 
light-houses,  and  talk  over  the  trip, 
which  is  likely  to  finish  to-morrow  at 
Dieppe. 

Thursday,  August  5th. — We  are  off 
early,  for  the  day  invites  a  ride.  We 
leave  with  pleasant  '"'An  revozr,  messieurs 
et  danics "  from  our  hostess  and  her 
satellites.  Our  fat  hostess  especially  is 
earnest  in  her  repeated  hope  that  she 
will  see  us  again  when  we  can  stop 
longer,  and  says  she  will  do  everytJiing 
to  make  us  happy  and  comfortable,  and 
we  believe  her,  for  she  has  certainly 
tried  this  time.  We  stop  at  Veules  for 
our  morning  aperitif,  and  because  we 
hope  there  may  be  a  mender  of  wheels 
there,  for  Barney  has  picked  up  a  sharp 
stone  or  a  nail  and  has  a  puncture. 
Good  luck  follows  us,  and  there  is  a 
gentleman,  most  garrulous  and  impor- 
tant, who  mends  the  wounded  member, 
slowly,  but  surely  and  well,  and  during 
the  operation  lets  us  all  know  his  capa- 
bilities as  a  linguist  by  keeping  up  a 
running  discourse  in  various  tongues. 

From  here  we  are  oft"  at  once,  deter- 
mined to  reach  Dieppe  for  breakfast. 

We  are  told  to  take  the  route  nationale, 
as  it  is  better  than  the  route  vicinale,  be- 
ing kept  in  order  by  the  government. 
We  do  take  it  and  find  it  good,  but  the 
hills  are  heart-breakers  indeed.  It  is 
only  twenty-three  miles,  and  we  know 
what  good  things  there  are  waiting  for 


us  at  Dieppe,  so  we  struggle  on,  and 
with  delight  at  last  find  ourselves  at  the 
top  of  a  long,  steep  hill,  the  last,  and 
down  below  us  lies  Dieppe. 

Naturally  we  lose  no  time  coasting 
down,  and  line  up  at  1:20  p.  m.  in 
front  of  the  little  sandwich  shop  at  the 
corner,  opposite  the  Casino.  Jean  ap- 
pears, takes  the  machines,  and  we  go 
to  a  most  excellent  breakfast  waiting 
for  us  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Frangais. 
What  a  good  hotel  it  is !  If  the  prices 
are  a  little  high,  they  are  quite  pardon- 
able for  making  them  high.  They  have 
only  two  months  in  the  year  during 
which  they  have  any  prices  at  all.  A 
month  ago  to-day  we  left  Paris  and  we 
have  done  and  seen  a  lot.  Thomas  Cook 
actually  struts  and  throws  his  chest  out 
and  seems  to  own  the  whole  place.  He 
is  proud  indeed,  pleased  that  every  one 
is  contented  and  sound  in  mind  and 
limb.  There  have  been  no  setbacks,  no 
broken  bones,  no  dissensions,  no  quar- 
rels, no  misunderstandings,  and  we  are 
all  feeling  most  friendly  toward  one  an- 
other. He  IS  as  pleased  over  this  as  he  is 
sorry  the  tour  is  over.  He  resigns  his  po- 
sition as  personal  conductor,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  manager,  and  settles  ac- 
counts. This,  no  doubt,  is  a  relief,  as  we 
have  noticed  his  entanglements  at  book- 
keeping at  times.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
him  a  finely  engrossed  parchment,  tell- 
ing of  his  prowess  and  recommending 
him  as  manager  to  future  parties.  But 
he  says  if  he  can't  have  a  gold  bicycle 
he  won't  have  anything,  and  tearfully 
considers  that,  if  all  the  party  had  left 
all  the  useless  and  expensive  luggage 
in  Paris,  there  would  have  been  quite 
enough  saved  to  pay  for  a  gold  bicycle, 
or  at  least  for  the  handle-bars. 

We  have  had  a  pleasant  month  of  it, 
riding  nearly  eight  hundred  miles — a 
month  of  exercise  out  of  doors.  Eight 
hundred  miles  is  not  such  a  lot,  after  all, 
to  brag  of,  but  enough  when  petticoats 
are  in  the  party,  and  we  are  surely  eight 
hundred  days  younger  and  better  off  for 
the  trip. 


\HmQ    AT    STO^Y    ISLAir^Oc 

BY   ISABEL   NELSON. 


THE  Colonel  and  his  family,  and  my- 
self and  my  family,  have  for  many 
years  spent  the  fishing  season  on 
Stony  Island,  in  Lake  Ontario. 

We  are  all  fond  of  dear  old  Stony. 
The  children  love  it  because  they  have 
known  it  from  their  baby  days,  the 
wives  like  it  because  it  is  a  good  place 
for  the  children,  and  the  Colonel  and  I 
like  it  for  the  fine  black  bass  we  have  in 
days  gone  by  managed  to  entice  into 
our  landing  nets. 

The  night  before  we  start  for  Stony 
the  Colonel  and  I  take  off  our  coats, 
roll  up  our  sleeves,  and  start  in  over- 
hauling our  tackle,  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness later  on. 

Many  years  have  I  gone  through  this 
same  performance  :  testing  my  line, 
oiling  my  reels,  arranging  carefully  my 
leaders,  hooks,  and  fly-book,  and  then 
settling  down,  with  a  good  cigar  and 
contented  mind,  to  dream  of  the  fun  in 
store  for  me. 

The  Colonel  is  an  awfully  good  fellow, 
and  I  admire  him  greatly,  although 
he  has  some  faults,  which  always  appear 
when  we  go  fishing,  that  annoy  me 
dreadfully.  But  for  all  that,  he  is  a 
good  companion,  for  no  matter  how 
poor  the  luck,  how  blistering  hot  the 
sun,  how  many  "  comers  "  he  has  lost 
just  as  he  had  them  in  the  landing  net, 
nor  how  many  bass  we  have  to  stuff 
with  gravel  to  make  our  envious  friends 
give  due  respect  to  our  fishermanship, 
he  is  always  smiling  and  happy. 

The  Colonel  and  I  do  not  always 
agree  when  it  comes  to  fishing.  Where 
we  shall  fish,  how  we  shall  fish,  and 
what  bait  we  will  use,  are  usually  set- 
tled by  the  toss  up  of  a  cent.  I  think 
this  a  very  good  idea,  as  the  Colonel  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  in  these  little  de- 
tails that  go  toward  making  a  good 
day's  sport,  and  I  do  not  like  to  annoy 
him  by  insisting  upon  my  own  way. 
Another  thing  that  I  think  we  manage 
very  well  indeed,  is  to  divide  the  day, 
so  that  each  of  us  shall  have  a  chance 
to  do  what  he  likes  the  best. 

For  instance,  I  like  still  fishing,  and 
the  Colonel  is  fond  of  trolling.  So  be- 
fore dinner  we  do  one,  and  after  dinner 
the  other.  So  we  always  come  home  in 
the  evening  just  as  good  friends  as  we 


started  in  the  morning,  which  is  really 
remarkable,  as  my  friend  is  a  little  set 
in  his  way. 

To  be  serious.  Stony  Island  is  the  place 
for  black  bass.  I  have  fished  many 
years,  and  in  many  different  places,  but 
I  never  knew  anything  to  equal  the 
fishing  at  Stony.  The  fish  are  mostly 
of  good  size  and  are  full  of  fight. 

At  the  head  of  the  island  is  a  small 
bay,  called  Brodus  Bay.  One  day  last 
summer  the  Colonel  and  I  went  in  there, 
and  we  saw  five  hundred  black  bass 
sunning  themselves  in  shallow  water 
near  the  shore.  We  tried  hard  to  get 
some  of  them,  but  could  not  induce 
them  to  take  anything.  We  came  home 
disgusted. 

Our  oarsman  suggested  trying  the 
same  place  next  day.  This  we  did,  but 
not  a  bass  was  to  be  seen.  Such  is 
fisherman's  luck  ! 

Catching  fish  is  not  all  luck,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think  it  is.  To  be  a 
successful  fisherman  one  must  under- 
stand the  fish  he  is  angling  for.  He 
must  judge  from  the  wind,  from  the  sky, 
and  from  the  weather,  what  to  expect 
in  a  day's  fishing.  Why  bass  will  one 
day  take  minnows,  and  the  next  day  re- 
fuse them,  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  per- 
haps they  believe  variety  to  be  the 
spice  of  life.  At  any  rate  a  good  fisher- 
man never  gets  discouraged,  but  just 
keeps  at  it,  and  in  the  end  usually  suc- 
ceeds. 

If  we  could  feel  a  gentle  nibble  every 
time  we  dropped  our  hook  into  the 
water,  the  charm  in  fishing  would  soon 
disappear.  But  to  sit  fearfully  still, 
peering  down  into  the  green  water,  un- 
til some  sly  old  fellow  gets  up  courage 
enough  to  investigate  the  bait,  and  then 
to  strike  him  just  at  the  proper  time,  is 
true  pleasure  to  a  good  fisherman.  To 
land  a  three-pounder,  after  a  hard  fight, 
is  a  triumph. 

Minnows  at  a  dollar  a  hundred  are 
rather  expensive,  as  a  change  in  the 
weather  is  apt  to  turn  them  all  on  their 
backs;  and  unless  you  have  a  can  of  nice 
fat  worms,  you  must  go  ashore  and  spend 
time  hunting  up  bait.  I  know  one  old 
man  who  fishes  altogether  with  salt 
pork,  but  I  believe  he  has  indifferent 
luck. 
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I  have  found  that  the  best  fishing  is 
usually  late  in  the  day.  Bass  seem  to  lie 
low  while  the  sun  is  the  hottest,  and  be- 
tween four  o'clock  and  sunset  they  are 
quite  active.  Often  I  have  sat  all  day, 
with  hardly  a  nibble,  until  four  o'clock, 
and  after  that  had  sport  enough  to  make 
up  for  lost  time. 

Trolling  on  a  calm,  warm  summer 
day,  when  there  isn't  a  ripple  in  the 
water,  nor  a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the 
dip,  dip,  dip,  of  the  oar,  and  hum  of  the 
eel  flies  as  they  skim  over  the  water,  is 
very  charming  to  a  person  fresh  from  a 
busy  city. 

If  you  have  never  eaten  a  shore  din- 
ner, it  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  tell  you 
what  one  is  like.  Many  a  good  time 
have  the  Colonel  and  I  had  eating,  on 
the  shore  of  Stonj^  under  the  shade  of 
some  protecting  old  tree. 

Usually  three  or  more  boats  leave,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  morning.  Before 
starting  we  arrange  where  and  when  to 
meet,  to  have  our  dinner.  Each  boat 
donates  three  or  four  fish  from  its 
morning's  catch,  and  besides  this  we 
have  baskets  filled  with  good  things. 
We  have  a  nice  cool  place,  where  we  all 
stretch  out  on  the  grass,  and  tell  stories 
while  the  oarsmen  cook  the  dinner. 

If  I  start  to  tell  a  story,  the  Colonel 
makes  various  strange  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  appear  asleep.  If  he  tells  a 
story  I  return  the  compliment.  It  is  an 
exhilarating  sight  to  see  him  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  eyes  closed  tight,  and  his 
mouth  just  the  opposite.  But  it  is  still 
more  exhilarating  to  see  him  open  his 
eyes,  close  his  mouth,  bound  up  like  a 
rubber-ball,  and  roar  out  :  "  What's 
that  ? "  if  by  mistake  one  of  his  stories 
is  told  by  some  one  else  as  his  own 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  friendship  when 
old  friends  begin  telling  their  fishing 
experiences.  Often  have  I  sat  thus, 
waiting  for  dinner,  and  been  foolish 
enough  to  be  drawn  into  an  argument 
on  the  exact  weight  of  a  certain  bass. 

The  Colonel  is  usually  the  loudest  and 
most  certain  of  the  party.  But  after  we 
get  out  the  scales  and  carefully  weigh 
the  cause  of  the  argument,  the  poor 
Colonel  usually  puts  his  glasses  back  in 
their  case  in  a  dejected  frame  of  mind. 

These  little  "rubs  "  happen  every  fish- 
ing day,  and  the  delightful  part  of  it  to 
me  is  that  in  the  evening  when  I  am 
sitting  with  my  family  and  he  with  his 
he  looks  over  at  me  in  a  mysterious  way 


and  gives  a  queer  little  jerk  to  his  head' 
that  plainly  says  to  me,  "  Let's  call  it 
square." 

After  this  he  takes  my  arm  and  we: 
walk  up  and  down  until  time  to  turn  in. 
This  is  the  way  our  "  rubs  "  alwaj's  end., 
It  never  occurs  to  either  of  us  that  we 
are  silly  old  folks  that  should  know  bet- 
ter. 

It  is  surprising  all  one  can  eat  during 
a  shore  dinner.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  nothing  more  delicious  than  black 
bass  cooked  as  soon  as  caught,  dty 
people  who  are  used  to  eating  fish  from 
the  market  have  no  idea  of  what  a  really 
fresh  fish  is.  Besides  the  bass,  we  have- 
fried  bacon,  scrambled  eggs,  fried  po- 
tatoes, good  coffee,  and  soiuething  from 
an  old  bag  filled  with  ice.  I  have  never 
eaten  a  meal  in  any  swell  restaurant 
that  tasted  half  as  good  as  these  Stony 
Island  dinners.  After  dinner  we  fish 
until  sundown,  and  then,  if  the  wind  is- 
fair,  sail  for  home  ;  if  not,  we  row  or 
leave  the  boat  to  the  men  and  enjoy  a 
pleasant  walk. 

One  of  the  agreeable  things  about 
Stony  is  that  there  are  two  or  three 
pretty  little  islands  near,  and  if  the  fish- 
ing is  not  good  in  one  place  it  is  sure  to 
be  in  another.  In  the  center  of  the 
island  is  a  beautiful  little  lake  twO' 
miles  long,  where  one  can  always  fish  if 
it  is  blowing  too  hard  for  sport  in  the 
open. 

It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  the 
Colonel  and  I  first  tried  our  luck  at 
Stony.  I  have  seen  boats  come  in  from 
a  day's  fishing  with  a  hundred  and  more 
good  bass.  I  remember  the  time  when 
eighty  bass  would  be  considered  only 
a  moderately  good  catch. 

Since  the  lakes  have  been  filled  with 
small  fish  that  were  put  in  a  few  years 
ago,  fishing  has  not  been  so  good.  The 
fish  are  all  well  fed,  and  it  has  to  be  a 
dainty  morsel  that  will  tempt  them.  But 
the  small  fish  are  growing  scarce,  and,, 
if  the  game  laws  are  rigidly  enforced,, 
fishing  will  soon  be  as  good  as  ever. 

Even  now  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,, 
on  a  good  day,  to  catch  about  fifty  bass. 
But  this  year  the  new  law  (in  New  York 
State)  says  we  must  not  catch  more  than 
twenty-four  bass,  and  they  must  be  ten 
inches  long.  All  fishermen  will  agree 
that  this  is  a  good  law.  The  Colonel  and 
I  will,  I  am  afraid,  find  it  hard  work  to^ 
live  up  to  it,  but  we  will,  as  he  says,  "  if 
it  takes  an  ear." 
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BY  CAPTAIN  A.J.  KENEALY. 
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CHRISTEN  thee 
Coliiinbta^  and  I 
wish  thee  luck," 
said  Mrs.  C . 
Oliver  Iselin,  as  she 
broke  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne on  the  prow  of 
the  new  cup  defender, 
in  the  Herreshoff  yards, 
at  Bristol,  R,  I.,  at  8:15 
P.M.,  Saturday,  the  loth 
of  June,  in  this  year  of 
grace.  Simultaneous 
with  the  crash  of  the 
shattered  glass  the 
beautiful  bronze  boat 
with  her  under-body  gleaming  like  gold 
and  her  topsails  glistening  white,  be- 
gan to  move  slowly  toward  the  water 
as  the  gigantic  windlass  attached  to 
the  steel  cradle  on  which  she  was  built 
revolved. 

With  the  first  sign  of  motion  came 
lusty  cheers  from  5,000  throats,  ear- 
piercing  shrieks  from  strident  whistles, 
and  salutes  from  yacht  cannon.  The 
scene  was  spectacular.  It  was  rendered 
more  theatric  still  because  of  the  power- 
ful calcium  lights  flashed  on  the  shapely 
hull  from  the  tender  St.  Michael. 

As  the  Cohimbia  emerged  from  the 
shed.  Captain  Charles  Barr,  who,  with 
"Nat"  Herreshoff  and  half  a  dozen 
sailors,  was  on  her  deck,  erected  a  flag- 
staff and  broke  out  an  immense  silken 
yacht  ensign.  A  few  moments  later  the 
private  signals  of  her  owners,  Com- 
modore Morgan  and  Mr.  Iselin,  were 
displayed  from  a  jurymast  stepped  in 
the  aperture  for  the  immense  spar  of 
Oregon  pine  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
position  immediately.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  was  made  brilliant  by  the 
flash-lights  of  photographers  and  the 
glare  of  search-lights  all  aimed  at  the 
hull  of  white  and  gold  moving  with 
grace  and  dignity  to  its  baptism  of  sea- 
water.  Seventeen  minutes  elapsed  be- 
fore the  stately  fabric  floated  clear  of 
the  cradle  and  danced  buoyantly  in  the 
element  she  is  destined  to  adorn. 

It  was  a  sight  no  yachtsman  can  for- 
get even  if  he  becomes  a  centenarian. 
I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  money, 
nor  would  any  of  the  followers  of  the 
sport  who  were  present  in  large  num- 


bers from  New  York  and  New  England. 
The  fleet  of  yachts  was  large  and  rep- 
resentative. Mr.  Harrison  B.  Moore's 
steam  yacht,  Marietta^  brought  from 
New  York  former  Commodore  Brown, 
Secretary  Oddie,  Treasurer  Hurst,  S. 
Nicholson  Kane,  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
gatta Committee,  and  Chester  Griswold, 
all  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  In  the 
party  were  Captain  Sigsbee,  late  of  the 
Maine,  and  Nils  Olsen.  Captain  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  had  a  party  on  his  cut- 
ter, Cannita  ;  Captain  Gerry  was  there 
on  the  Electra,  SiXid  Miss  Susan  De  Forest 
Day's  Scythian,  Captain  Fred  Benedict's 
Vergana,  the  old  cup  champion.  De- 
fender, Queen  Mab,  the  schooner  Qiiis- 
setta,  the  Katrina,  the  Wampanoag,  and 
other  yachts  of  high  repute.  Yachtdom 
was  truly  en  fete. 

It  never  happened  to  lovers  of  aquatics 
to  hear  a  livelier  din  on  the  water  than 
was  let  loose  when  Columbia  was  clear 
of  her  trammels  and  fairly  afloat.  The 
vessel  looked  so  "  yachty  "  and  graceful 
that  one  could  not  help  admiring  the 
talent  of  her  gifted  designer,  while  at 
the  same  time  deploring  his  churlish- 
ness to  the  rest  of  creation,  especially 
artists,  chroniclers,  and  critics.  Watch- 
men and  dogs  blocked  the  entrance 
landward  to  the  south  shop,  where  the 
Columbia  was  constructed,  and  in  order 
to  veil  the  view  from  the  water  the 
tender  St.  Michael's  was  so  moored 
as  to  hide  the  stern  from  camera  and 
sight.  And  oh  !  the  blind  folly  of  it 
all.  Nothing  to  be  gained  ;  Shamrock 
nearly  ready  for  launching  and  Mr.  Fife 
utterly  incapacitated  from  stealing  the 
Herreshoff  thunder,  even  if  he  wanted 
to,  which  he  doesn't. 

In  the  glare  of  the  calcium  lights,  and 
for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  form  anything  more  than  a  su- 
perficial notion  of  the  yacht.  I  will, 
therefore,  reserve  a  critical  study  of  the 
vessel  until  I  have  had  the  chance  to 
see  her  in  dry  dock.  I  can,  however, 
give  her  approximate  dimensions,  which 
were  not  obtained  by  bribery  or  any 
other  dishonorable  method. 

The  yacht  is  131  feet  over  all,  89  feet 
6  inches  on  the  load  water-line,  with  a 
beam  of  24  feet  and  a  draught  of'  20 
feet.     Her    lead   keel   weighs  about  90 
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tons,  and  she  will  carry  about  13,500 
square  feet  of  sail. 

Her  shape  is  that  of  the  pronounced 
fin-keel  type — nearly  as  strongly  defined 
as  that  of  the  catboat  Wanda,  illustrated 
'in  Outing  for  March  last.  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Herreshoff  is  a  full  believer  in 
the  form  of  keel  first  exploited  by  Ben- 
tall  in  Evolution  and  then  developed  by 
himself  in  Dilemma.  Vigilant  was  too 
sluggish  in  stays.  Defender  was  not  so 
smart  by  a  fraction  m  going  about  as 
Valkyrie  III.  For  that  reason  the  fin 
of  Columbia  in  all  its  vigorous  forceful- 
ness  seems  to  be  her  foremost  charac- 
teristic. Her  increase  in  overhang,  for- 
ward and  aft,  should  give  her  great 
advantage  over  Defejider  in  a  strong 
breeze  when  well  heeled.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  must  be  conceded  that  "Nat" 
Herreshoff  was  the  first  to  utilize  over- 
hangs as  they  should  be,  and  in  this 
latest  example  of  his  art  he  out-Her- 
reshoffs  Herreshoff.  Then  we  have, 
in  addition  to  the  longer  overhangs,  a 
greater  cutting  away  of  the  forefoot,  a 
greater  rake  of  the  sternpost,  a  flatter 
floor  (giving  more  power),  a  deeper 
draught,  a  smaller  wetted  surface  and 
a  larger  sail-plan. 

Judging  from  these  points  Columbia 
should  be  able  to  beat  Defender's  old 
form  about  eight  minutes  on  a  forty- 
mile  course  in  a  steady  breeze,  especial- 
ly when  reaching.  But  it  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  Defender  was  never 
given  the  quantity  of  duck  sufficient  to 
develop  all  her  speed.  This  season  Mr. 
Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  will  see  to  it  that 
she  gets  canvas  enough.  Thus  the  con- 
tests between  the  two  great  yachts  will 
abound  with  instructive  interest.  Naval 
architecture,  however,  like  medicine,  is 
by  no  means  an  exact  science.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  more  than  a  modest 
acquaintance  with  the  art,  and  even  a 
past   master's   opinion    formed    m   the 


glare  and  glamour  of  an  illuminated 
launch  might  be  worth  less  than  the  ink 
consumed  in  putting  it  to  paper. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  I  think  I 
can  write  with  some  certainty.  Columbia 
is  a  stronger  boat  than  Defender.  Her 
frames  of  nickel  steel  and  her  plating  of 
bronze,  are  more  conducive  to  sound- 
ness of  structure  than  the  hybrid  hull 
of  Defender,  which,  composed  of  bronze 
and  aluminum  imperfectly  insulated,  is 
always  undergoing  suicidal  corrosive  de- 
struction. A  yachtsman  who  sailed  on 
Defender  during  a  crucial  test  of  her 
strength,  tells  me  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  she  gave  Mr.  Iselin  and  Mr. 
Herreshoff  considerable  anxiety.  How- 
ever, she  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  she  was  built,  and  if  she  hangs 
together  long  enough  to  act  as  a  trial 
horse  for  Columbia,  she  will  have  ful- 
filled the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  her 
friends.  Her  owner,  Mr.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  has  no  intention  of  using  her 
himself,  and  outclassed  cup  defenders 
have  no  market,  especially  when  they 
draw  twenty  feet  of  water. 

In  previous  articles  concerning  the 
Columbia  I  have  written  that  Commo- 
dore Morgan  is  the  sole  owner  of  the 
yacht.  I  hasten  to  correct  the  misstate- 
ment. I  am  assured  that  Mr.  C.  O.  Ise- 
lin has  a  large  financial  interest  in  the 
vessel.  Thus  he  is  giving  hard  cash  and 
yachting  talent  of  the  highest  order  to 
the  retention  in  this  country  of  the 
America's  Cup.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
has  a  most  luck-compelling  and  charm- 
ing mascot  to  aid  and  abet  him  in  Mrs. 
Iselin ;  and  she  is  ever  ready  to  lay 
much  of  the  Defender's  good  fortune  on 
that  marvelous  "  yaller  dorg  "  that  used 
to  bark  so  loudly  at  Lord  Dunraven  and 
the  Valkyrie,  and  has  since  been  such  a 
pampered  pet  of  the  Iselin  household. 

The  launching  of  the  Columbia  was  in 
every  way  a  scientific  success. 
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BOUT  the  time 
when  this  will 
appear  in  print 
the  great 
events  of  the  year  will 
have  been  decided. 
Idle,  indeed,  will  much 
that  has  been  written, 
in  the  nature  of  proph- 
ecy, then  seem.  As  yet 
I  have  noticed  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of 
one  critic  only  to  fore- 
tell the  result  of  the 
Harvard- Yale  race  Of 
course  he  predicted 
Yale's  success.  That 
has  been  rather  a  safe 
thing  to  do  for  several 
years  past.  In  fact,  the 
type  of  the  following 
story  might  have  been  kept  standing  for  peren- 
nial duty:  "  The  Yale  crew  is  getting  much 
power  into  its  stroke  and  the  boat  runs  more 
smoothly.  There  is  a  life,  a  dash,  about  the 
crew  that  promises  success,  unless  the  Har- 
vard crew  should  surprise  the  knowing  ones  by 
getting  into  shape."  Yale  has  deserved  all  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  her  in  this  way,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  speculate  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  day  that  will  even  things  up  a  bit  between 
these  rivals  and  make  the  journey  to  New  Lon- 
don somewhat  more  interesting.  Uninterrupted 
victory  by  any  one  in  anything  can  become  very 
monotonous,  even  for  the  winner. 

YALE. 

The  following  men  were  taken  to  New  Lon- 
don on  June  5th  : 

J.  C.  Greenleaf,  bow i£8  lbs. 

H.  P.  Wickes,  2 173 

W.  E.  S.  Griswold,  3 165 

R.  P.  Flint,  4 170 

F.  G.  Brown,  5 190 

F.  W.  Allen  (captain),  6 180 

J.  H.  Niedecken,  7 ...    170 

W.  B.  Williams,  stroke 160 

Average  of  eight 172 

Substitutes: 

J.  W.  Cross 184  lbs. 

I.  P.  Brock 175    " 

J.  C.  Greenway 168    '' 

R.L.Mitchell 165    " 


It  looks  now  as  if  from  the  above  the  crew 
would  be  made  up  to  do  battle  for  Yale.  The 
weights  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  but  the 
average  is  rather  startling.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  crew  should  be  accused  of  being 
somewhat  slow,  both  in  pace  and  move- 
ments. Dr.  Gallaudet  and  Messrs.  Cowles, 
Armstrong,  Hartwell,  Ives  and  Bolton — I 
may  have  skipped  one  or  two — have  quite 
a  task  before  them  to  get  speed  out  of  such  a 
heavy  combination,  although  made  up  of  vet- 
erans. I  fail  to  see — assuming  the  weights  to 
be  correct — why  Brown  displaced  Cross  on 
the  ground  of  being  lighter. 

It  seems  more  than  likely  that  a  four-oared 
race  will  be  rowed  between  the  substitutes  of 
Harvard  and  Yale,  an  interesting  innovation. 

The  Yale  freshmen  were  expected  to  arrive 
at  New  London  a  few  days  after  the  'varsity 
crew.  They  seem  to  be  fairly  fast,  but  are 
rather  an  unknown  quantity  this  year.  Mr. 
Payne  Whitney  and  Messrs.  Rodgers  and 
Hartwell  are  looking  after  them — a  group  of 
excellent  coaches. 

ANNAPOLIS    VS.     YALE. 

The  race  between  the  Annapolis  and  Yale 
(second)  crews,  which  took  place  at  Annapolis, 
May  27th,  over  a  course  two  miles  long,  proved 
a  practice  spin  for  the  Yale  crew,  the  latter 
winning  in  lom.  28s.,  by  eleven  seconds,  about 
four  lengths  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Cadets  tried  to  do  too  much  in  rowing  races  on 
three  consecutive  Saturdays  against  three  dif- 
ferent crews.  But,  as  each  race  was  only  two 
miles  in  length,  I  do  not  see  why  the  crew 
should  not  have  steadily  improved.  It  was 
coached  by  Mr.  Armstrong 

The  crews  were  :  Yale,  bow,  Atkinson  (169); 
2.  Greenway  (172);  3,  Aachincloss  (167);  4. 
Brock  (i82);'5.  Cross  (182);  6,  Alcott  (186);  7.., 
Mitchell  (169);  stroke,  Cameron  (161);  coxswain, 
Chittenden  (115);  average  of  eight,  173.  An- 
napolis, bow,  Parker  (142);  2,  Freyer,  (168);  3, 
Horning  (168);  4,  Hutchins  (163);  5,  Williams 
(163);  6,  Fremont  (168);  7,  Gannon  (158);  stroke, 
Timmons  (168);  coxswain,  Bingham  (92);  aver- 
age of  eight,  164. 
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HARVARD. 

On  May  15th,  the  following  was  ihe  order  of 
rowing  in  the  two  crews  :  'Varsity  —  Bow, 
Hawkins  ;  2,  Kernan  ;  3,  Lawrence  ;  4,  Ban- 
croft ;  5,  Perkins  ;  6,Tilton  ;  7,  Biddle  ;  stroke, 
Harding  ;  coxswain,  Wadleigh. 

Second — Bow,  Martin;  2,  Blaikie  ;  3,  Adams  ; 
4,  Peyton;  5,  Wood;  6,  Blake  ;  7,  Higginson  ; 
stroke,  Sheafe  ;  coxswain,  Howe. 

Higginson's  stay  in  the  second  crew  was  only 
temporary,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  moved 
to  the  stroke  thwart  in  the  'varsity  and  became 
a  fixture  in  that  position,  Sheafe  becoming  No. 
7.  On  June  3d  the  'varsity  was  made  up  of 
Harding,  Evans,  Kernan,  Tilton,  Lawrence, 
Bancroft,  Sheafe  and  Higginson  These  men 
will  probably  be  those  finally  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  crimson,  although  Evans  may  give 
way  to  Perkins.  I  have  not  the  weights,  but 
understand  that  the  average  is  considerably  be- 
low 170.  It  is  said  that  since  the  end  of 
May  the  'varsity  has  been  steadily  improving 
in  speed,  and  more  than  holding  its  own  with 
the  second  crew. 

It  will  be  disappointmg  for  those,  like  my- 
self, who  believe  in  the  system  at  present  in 
vogue  at  Cambridge  if  the  crew  should  be  de- 
feated. I  say  this,  not  because  I  am  a  Harvard 
partisan,  for  I  am  not,  but  because  I  sincerely 
believe  it  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  sport 
that  the  present  Harvard  system  should  be 
adopted  by  all  rowing  colleges,  so  far  as  local 
conditions  will  permit.  And  I  certainly  be- 
lieve that  most  men  who  follow  the  doings  of 
the  crews  year  in  and  year  out — even  if  they 
rarely  go  near  the  water  themselves — consider 
that  a  victory  by  Harvard  is  just  about  due. 
The  crimson's  praiseworthy  efforts  of  recent 
years  to  brace  up  merit  success.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Storrow  has  worked  hard  over  the  crew.  He 
has  been  ably  assisted  by  O'Dea  and  Donovan. 
Harvard's  success  will  demonstrate  beyond 
cavil  the  wisdom  of  the  system  which  Outing 
has  steadily  advocated  in  this  column,  the  en- 
couraging of  more  men  to  try  for  the  crew  and 
the  giving  them  every  opportunity  to  make  it. 
Then  the  constant  racing  must  have  a  steady- 
ing effect  upon  the  men,  giving  them  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  each  other — a  chance  to 
"  find"  themselves  as  a  crew,  as  Kipling's  ship 
found  herself.  The  eight  men  who  will  meet 
Yale's  chosen  eight  on  June  29th  will  be  veteran 
oarsmen,  the  survivors  of  a  system  that  calls 
on  each  man  to  prove  his  mettle  and  win  his 
spurs  before  winning  the  right  to  wear  the 
crimson  H. 

The  Harvard  freshmen  improved  their  chance 
to  show  what  they  could  do  by  defeating  the 
Worcester  High  School  crew  at  Worcester,  May 
27th,  somewhat  easily.  They  are  said  to  be  a 
powerful  crew  and  fairly  fast. 


The  'varsity  crew,  as  made  up  on  June  6th, 
was  as  follows  :  Bow,  Hartley  ;  2,  Vanderhoef ; 
3,  Smallwood;  4,  King;  5,  Sweetland;  6,  Beards- 
lee  ;  7,  Dalzell  ;  stroke,  Robbins.  These  men 
will  probably  constitute  the  crew,  although  at 
this  writing  the  make-up  seems  to  be  unsettled. 
The  crew  will  undoubtedly  be  fast.  Several  of 
the  men  are  veterans,  and  Courtney  is  not  like- 
ly to  suffer  the  humiliation  of  another  defeat 
by  a  crew  coached  by  Ellis  Ward.     His  "  sec- 


ond" crew  defeated  Pennsylvania's  "  second  " 
crew  quite  handily  on  Decoration  Day. 

The  freshmen  have  rowed  away  from  the 
'varsity  and  second  crews  on  several  occasions. 

Courtney  was,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
first  coach  to  adopt  the  plan  of  putting  several 
crews  on  the  water  in  order  to  furnish  his  can- 
didates with  racing  experience.  While  his 
plan  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  Harvard's,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  admirable  one,  and  he  deserves 
credit  for  having  adopted  it. 

COLUMBIA. 

The  crews  reached  Poughkeepsie  June  5th. 
They  will  thus  have  over  three  weeks'  prac- 
tice on  the  course  before  the  races.  This 
ought  to  be  ample  time  in  which  to  develop 
Mr.  Peet's  latest  ideas,  and  to  get  the  men  to 
understand  them.  The  'varsity  beat  Annapo- 
lis May  13th  by  about  a  length.  The  crews 
rowed  in  this  order  : 

Columbia  :  Bow,  Thomas  ;  2,  Lawrence  ; 
3,  Meyer;  4,  Leprince  ;  5,  Nash  ;  6,  Mackay; 
7,  Erdal  ;    stroke,  Falconer  ;   coxswain,  Bogue. 

Annapolis :  Bow,  Horning;  2,  Parker  ;  3, 
Williams;  4,  Hutchins  ;  5,  Fremont  ;  6,  Tomb; 
7,  Gannon  (captain);  stroke,  Timmons  ;  cox- 
swain, Bingham. 

Mr.  Peet  has  described  this  year's  "  stroke" 
as  follows  ; 

"On  the  full  reach  the  man  reaches  out  far  toward 
the  stern,  and  when  the  blade  strikes  the  water  the 
shoulders  are  brought  back  very  sharply,  with  straight 
arms,  until  the  body  is  brought  well  toward  the  per- 
pendicular. The  slide  is  held  toward  the  siern  until 
the  body  is  up  near  the  perpendicular.  Then  the  legs 
are  driven  down  hard.  Last  of  all,  the  hands  are 
brought  in  to  the  body.  The  hands  are  now  dropped 
and  shot  out  sharply,  and  at  the  same  time  the  body 
and  slide  are  quickly  started  toward  the  stern,  the 
speed  of  the  slide  being  gradually  diminished  until 
the  man  is  in  position  for  the  next  stroke.  The  blade 
strikes  the  water  with  very  little  bevel.  It  is  carried 
through  on  the  same  plane,  and  is  cut  out  of  the  water 
sharply  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  the  feather  is 
kept  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  the  identical  stroke  that 
was  rowed  by  the  Columbia  crew  of  1895,  except  that 
it  is  a  little  longer." 

Beyond  one  or  two  points — especially  that 
remarkable  notion  of  hurrying  the  first  part  of 
the  recover  and  slide  and  gradually  slowing 
down  to  the  full  reach — there  is  not  much  fault 
to  be  found  with  this  theory.  I  hope  there  is 
an  interval,  be  it  never  so  slight,  between  the 
shooting  out  of  the  hands  and  the  start  forward 
in  the  recover.  Otherwise  the  crew  will  de- 
velop a  "  bucket,"  which,  according  to  old-fash- 
ioned notions,  is  a  pretty  bad  fault.  The  fresh- 
men have  beaten  the  'varsity  on  different  occa- 
sions and  seem  to  be  fast. 

While  I  do  not  expect  Columbia  to  beat  Cor- 
nell, I  sincerely  hope  that  the  earnest  efforts 
which  have  been  made  this  year  to  revive  inter- 
est in  rowing  at  Columbia  will  bear  good  fruit. 
But  I  hope  that  the  Harvard  plan  will  be 
adopted  another  year  as  the  best  method  of  de- 
veloping rowing  talent. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  wish  I  could  write  more  fully  about  Penn- 
sylvania than  to  say  that  her  crew  defeated 
Annapolis,  May  20th,  far  more  easily  than  did 
either  Columbia  or  Cornell.  It  is  said  that  her 
'varsity  is  showing  great  speed.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, however,  that  last  year's  victory  will  be 
repeated.  Chase   Mellen. 


DOGS    OF    TO-DAY THE    AIREDALE    TERRIER. 

IT  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  very  few  of  my 
readers  have  seen  a  good  specimen  of  this 
breed.  Until  the  '98  show  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Kennel  Club,  the  Airedale  terrier  was 
practically  an  unknown  quantity.  A  few 
good  ones  at  once  found  favor.  The  last  show 
did  much  to  aid  the  breed  in  attaining  addi- 
tional popularity,  and  to-day  all  indications 
point  toward  a  pleasant  future  for  a  most  de- 
serving breed.  Needless  to  say,  all  of  the  high- 
class  specimens  have  been  imported  from  Eng- 
lish kennels. 

The  Airedale  is  a  peculiar  dog,  and  his 
origin  is  not  easy  to  trace.  In  all  probability  he 
is  the  result  of  crosses  between  the  old  rough 
Scotch  terrier,  the  bull-terrier  and  the  otter- 
hound. Certain  characteristics  of  the  latter 
breed  are  very  prominent  in  the  Airedale  of 
to  day.  About  forty  years  ago  the  colliers  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Aire  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly 
of  these  dogs,  which  were  highly  prized  for 
their  fighting  qualities,  general  ruggedness, 
keen  intelligence  and  loyalty  to  their  owners. 
The  colliers  were  a  rough,  hardy  set,  ready  for 
anything,  and  their  favorite  dogs  were  bright 
disciples  of  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 

Those  accustomed  to  associate  the  name  ter- 
rier with  a  small  dog  are  apt  to  be  som^ewhat 
puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  this  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  recognized  breeds.  He,  as  a  rule,  is 
what  may  be  termed  a  "  big  little  dog,"  choice 
specimens  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as 
sixty  pounds,  which  means  a  dog  as  large  as 
a  heavy  pointer. 

The  appearance  of  the  Airedale  at  once  re- 
minds one  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  terriers;  in 
fact,  the  dog  at  first  glance  looks  like  a  very 


large  and  somewhat  coarse  Irish  terrier.  A 
closer  examination,  however,  will  prove  that 
he  has  no  useless  lumber,  that  he  is  all  dog, 
and  a  very  smart  type  of  dog  at  that.  To  the 
otter-hound  he  owes  much  of  his  bone,  strength 
and  his  peculiar  head.  The  mark  of  the  hound, 
too,  is  apt  to  show  in  the  ear  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  skull.  Careful  breeding  has  about 
eliminated  these  undesirable  features,  and  the 
V-shaped  ear,  larger,  but  of  the  same  general 
type  as  that  of  the  fox-terrier,  has  become  a 
fixed  characteristic. 

The  size  and  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the 
Airedale  make  him  one  of  the  best  of  dogs 
for  the  country,  as  they  unfit  him  for  life  in  a 
city.  Being  very  powerful  he  requires  plenty 
of  exercise.  He  should  have  his  freedom,  for 
a  couple  of  jaunts  daily  upon  a  chain  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  him,  or  for  any  other  active 
dog.  As  companion  during  tramps  about  the 
country,  or  with  the  run  of  a  larg§  suburban 
place,  or  upon  a  farm,  this  dog  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  all  the  canine  race. 

He  is  game  to  the  last  gasp,  as  becomes  one 
of  his  blended  blood.  From  the  Scotch  and 
bull  terriers  he  derives  his  keenness  for  vermin 
and  his  almost  unrivaled  fighting  powers,  while 
from  the  otter-hound  he  derives  a  marked  hunt- 
ing instinct  and  a  readiness  to  work  cheerfully 
in  water,  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be.  In 
his  knowing-looking  head  is  a  rare  good  set  of 
brains,  and  his  nose  is  excellent.  No  dog  is 
fonder  of  a  rough  frolic,  and  none  is  keener  to 
tackle  any  wild  creature  from  rat  to  raccoon. 
But  strong  and  ready  as  he  is,  he  is  blessed 
with  a  sweet  disposition  and  a  spaniel-like  faith- 
fulness. He  will  fight  till  he  dies,  for  he  does 
not  understand  what  fear  is,  yet  he  is  no  bully. 
A  generous  friend  and  a  fair  foe,  he  asks  no 
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odds  of  any  dog,  and  as  he  is  a  glutton  to  take 
punishment  and  an  artist  in  administering  it, 
he  usually  can  give  an  excellent  account  of  him- 
self if  attacked  by  a  much  larger  dog. 

About  an  American  country  home  he  is  sure 
to  prove  useful  and  in  every  way  reliable.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  of  watch-dogs,  and  he  is  large 
enough  to  command  the  respect  of  unsavory  in- 
truders. As  a  vermin  destroyer  he  has  no 
superior,  such  large  quarry  as  woodchucks  and 
coons  falling  comparatively  easy  victims  to  his 
dashing  method  of  attack.  In  m.arsh  or  open 
water  he  is  equally  at  home,  and  he  is  such  a 
smart,  fearless  worker  in  thorny  or  dense  cover 
that  he  should  prove  useful  at  hustling  out  rab- 
bits and  ruffed  grouse. 

The  first  separate  class  for  Airedales  was  at 
the  Birmingham  (Eng.)  show  in  1883.  In  1886 
the  English  Kennel  Club  made  them  eligible 
for  registration.  Since  then  they  have  steadily 
advanced  until  they  fill  very  important  classes 
at  all  large  shows. 

In  conformation  the  Airedale  resembles  the 
Irish  terrier,  except  in  size  and  weight.  The 
skull  is  flat  and  of  good  width  between  the 
eyes,  with  no  perceptible  stop,  except  in  pro- 
file. The  jaws  are  long  and  powerful,  rather 
deep  and  moderately  square  at  end  ;  mouth 
level,  with  no  flaws.     Nose  black  ;  eyes  are  in- 


clined to  be  small,  and  they  should  be  dark, 
lively  in  expression,  as  in  all  good  terriers. 
Neck  of  good  length,  clean  cut,  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  throatmess,  and  gradually  widening 
to  the  shoulders. 

Shoulders  fine,  long  and  sloping  ;  chest  deep, 
muscular,  neither  too  full  nor  too  wide.  Back 
short,  straight  and  powerful ;  ribs  well  sprung 
and  rounded ;  loins  broad,  strong  and  well 
ribbed  up.  Hindquarters  strong  and  thick 
through  the  hams  ;  second  thighs  muscular  ; 
stifles  well  bent. 

Legs  perfectly  straight,  hard  and  strong, 
showing  plenty  of  substance  ;  feet  round  and 
close,  with  thick  soles.  Stern  stout  and  docked, 
set  rather  high,  but  not  carried  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  back. 

Coat  hard,  close,  rough  or  broken  ;  very  dense 
and  wiry  in  texture  and  free  from  curls  or  locks. 
Color,  body  black  and  dark  grizzle  ;  head  and 
ears  (with  exception  of  dark  marking  in  each 
side  of  skull)  tan,  the  ears  a  darker  shade  ; 
legs,  up  to  elbows  and  thighs,  tan. 

Disqualifications  include  a  Dudley  nose  ; 
white  on  throat,  face,  feet  or  body,  a  bad  mouth 
or  teeth,  and  uneven  jaws. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  one  of  the  finest  specimens  ever 
shown.  Nomad. 
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THE  KILLDEER  PLOVER  {.'Eglalzfis  I'ocifcra). 

THE  killdeer  plover  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
members  of  all  that  large  family  com- 
monly known  as  "shore-birds."  It 
moves  north  with  the  earliest  of  mi- 
grants, frequently  arriving  before  the 
middle  of  March,  or  about  the  same  time  as  the 
dainty  bluebirdand  that  welcome  musician,  the 
song  sparrow.  Its  range  includes  temperate 
North  America,  the  southern  migration  ex- 
tending so  far  as  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America  and  northern  South  America.  It  is 
very  common  in  Southern  Ontario  and  it  breeds 
throughout  its  range  Its  nest  is  formed  in  a 
small  hollow  in  meadows  near  fresh  water,  or 
in  the  sand  of  low-lying  fresh-water  marshes. 
The  eggs  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  four 
in  number,  their  ground  color  usually  matching 
the  surroundings  of  the  somewhat  carelessly- 
constructed    nest,    and    marked    with    darker 


shades.  The  young  are  delicate-looking,  long- 
legged  little  things,  fawn  above  and  white  be- 
low, with  pretty  markings  of  black  and  with 
touches  of  rich  tan  about  the  wings.  In  spite 
of  their  rather  striking  garb,  they  are  clever  at 
concealing  themselves  in  scant  cover,  while  the 
old  birds  make  use  of  the  characteristic  pretty 
artifices  of  the  plovers  in  attempting  to  lure  in- 
truders from  the  vicinity  of  the  young. 

The  cry  of  this  plover  is  shrill,  although  not 
unpleasant,  and  it  may  be  heard  at  a  surprising 
distance.  It  is  well  represented  by  the  words 
"Killdeer  !  Kill-d-e-e-r!  "  which  are  varied  by  a 
sort  of  hurried  chattering  as  the  bird  rises  from 
the  ground. 

The  killdeer  moves  freely  at  night  and  its 
voice  may  be  heard  at  any  time  between  dusk 
and  dawn.  The  bird's  eyes  are  unusuallj^  large, 
dark,  and  soft  in  expression,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility it  can  see  in  the  dark  well  enough  to 
capture  the  worms  which  at  that  time  come  to 
the  surface  of  fields  and  grasslands. 

When,  during  the  first  dark,  misty  nights 
which  herald  the  passing  of  winter,  one  hears 
the  plaintive  cry  of  "  Killdeer  !"  falling  earth- 
ward from  the  blackness  overhead,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  notice  of  milder  days  close  at 
hand.  The  plover's  call  by  night  and  the  song 
sparrow's  cheery  tinkle  by  day  are  welcome 
sounds  to  those  who  have  watched  the  snow's 
slow  disappearance  from  hillside  and  level. 

The  identification  of  this  species,  owing  to 
the  cry  and  the  showy  markings,  is  a  simple 
matter.  Seen  upon  the  ground,  the  bird  is  a 
nimble  runner,  making  many  abrupt  little 
halts,  accompanied  by  a  tilting  forward  of  the 
trim,  graceful  body.  Upon  tlie  wing,  the  kih- 
deer  appears  larger  than  it  really  is.  Its  flight 
is  strong  and  easy,  and  its  conspicuous  mark- 
ings are  very  noticeable. 


ROD  AND   GUN. 
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The  adult  male  and  female  resemble  each 
other.  The  general  tone  of  the  upper  parts  is 
a  pleasing  grayish-brown,  with  a  few  rufous 
markings.  Bill,  black  ;  e3'elids,  bright  orange. 
The  spread  wings  show  darkish  with  distinct 
white  markings.  Most  of  the  under  parts, 
pure  white,  relieved  by  bold  black  bars,  as  in 
my  illustration.  The  total  length  is  about  ten 
inches.  The  tail  is  long,  prettily  marked  with 
black,  buff  and  white. 

Haunting  our  fields,  borders  of  ponds  and 
pastures,  as  he  does,  this  plover  is  far  too  fre- 
quently the  object  of  pursuit  of  sportsmen  who 
should  know  better,  and  of  the  ubiquitous 
small  boy  with  his  first  gun.  The  killdeer  is 
practically  worthless  for  food;  his  flavor  is  poor, 
and  his  long,  slim  body,  despite  its  apparent 
size,  carries  only  a  trifle  of  flesh.  The  bird  is 
harmless  at  all  seasons,  while  it  probably  ren- 
ders good  service  to  the  agriculturist.  All 
thinking  sportsmen  will  refrain  from  slaugh- 
tering this  dainty  creature,  whose  beauty,  airy 
evolutions  and  cheerful  voice  make  it  a  charm- 
ing feature  of  our  summer  fields. 

OBSERVE  THE  LAWS. 

At  this  season,  when  so  many  plan  for  a 
holiday  beside  lake  or  stream,  a  few  words 
about  the  proper  heeding  of  the  game  laws 
may  not  be  out  of  place  Too  frequently  we 
have  heard  of  cases  where  men  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  fishing  indulged  in  a  little  illegal 
shooting,  and  then  pleaded  ignorance  as  an 
excuse.  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  accepted 
as  an  excuse,  as  the  transgressor  sometimes 
learns  from  bitter  experience.  An  honest 
sportsman  will  carefully  observe  the  law, 
whether  he  be  watched  or  not,  and  a  wise 
sportsman  will  thoroughly  inform  himself  con- 
cerning the  law  before  he  ventures  mto  a  dis- 
trict with  which  he  is  unfamiliar. 

Let  my  readers  remember  when  preparing 
for  a.  fishing  trip,  that  guns  and  rifles  are  no 
good  for  fish.  When  the  law  says  furred  and 
feathered  game  shall  not  be  killed,  firearms  in 
camp  are  about  as  much  use  to  law-abiding 
men  as  dress  suits  would  be.  It  will  be  wiser 
to  leave  the  weapons  at  home,  as  their  pres- 
ence may  only  prove  a  temptation  and  the  cause 
of  much  trouble. 


The  League  of  Salt-water  Fishermen  ap- 
pears to  be  doing  some  good  work  in  a  deserv- 
ing cause.  The  League's  object  is  to  prevent 
unlawful  netting  and  so  to  improve  the  sport 
of  legitimate  angling  for  those  who  enjoy  an 
occasional  outing  on  our  near-by  waters.  Nat- 
urally there  is  considerable  opposition  in  cer- 
tain quarters  where  the  financial  side  of  the 
matter  is  most  concerned,  but  it  looks  as  though 
the  League  would  eventually  accomplish  its 
purpose  and  insure  good  fishing  for  a  large 
class  of  excellent  citizens  who  are  unable  to 
enjoy  a  reasonable  amount  of  sport  in  other 
forms.  My  sympathy  is  with  the  League  in 
its  struggle  for  what  certainly  is  sportsmanlike, 
and  for  what,  honestly  considered,  is  only  fair 
and  right.  I  do  little  of  this  salt  water  fishing, 
but  there  are  others -hosts  of  others— and  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  which 
anglers  for  salmon,  trout  and  bass  have  for  so 
long  received. 


My  readers  will  do  well  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  all  recent  changes  in  the  game 
laws  ;  for  instance,  the  law  referring  to  non- 
residents desirous  of  fishing  or  shooting  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Hitherto  non-residents 
of  that  Province  have  not  been  compelled  to 
take  out  licenses,  if  honorary  members  of  in- 
corporated clubs,  or  if  invited  by  lessees  of 
hunting  and  fishing  territories. 

In  the  future  the  bona  fide  active  mem- 
bers of  an  incorporated  club  and  the  lessees  of 
hunting  and  fishing  territories  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  shall  alone  be  exempt  from  obtain- 
ing an  extra  license  to  fish  and  hunt  in  that 
Province. 

Honorary  members  of  a  club  and  guests  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  Province  must  obtain 
a  license — $10  for  a  fishing  license,  $25  for  a 
hunting  license,  or  %\  50  per  diem  for  the 
right  to  hunt,  and  $1  per  diem  for  the  right  to 
fish,  when  a  license  is  required  for  three  or  four 
days  only.  Clubs  will  be  held  responsible  for 
all  infringements  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  and 
any  infringement  might  entail  the  canceling 
of  a  club's  lease.  For  convenience,  secretaries 
of  clubs  will  be  supplied  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  blanks,  which  they  may  fill  up  and  re- 
mit the  fees  to  the  Department  of  Lands,  For- 
ests and  Fisheries. 

AN    EASILY    MADE    SPOON. 
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The  diagrams,  which  were  furnished  me  by 
an  angler  of  varied  experience  Eugene  France- 
fort,  Esq.,  will  explain  the  making  of  a  reliable 
spoon  for  trolling  or  skittering  for  bass  and 
pickerel.  Planned  upon  a  larger  scale,  it  should 
also  serve  for  muskallonge  and  big  pike. 

This  spoon  is  made  of  tin  or  sheet  brass  or 
copper,  and  its  manufacture  is  so  simple  that 
anyone  can  master  it.  The  materiais  include 
good  swivels,  small  split-rings,  hooks,  shears, 
and  the  tin  or  other  metal  When  properly 
made,  this  is  a  famous  spinner,  as  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  suspendin.g  one  by  a  thread  so 
that  the  stream  from  a  faucet  of  bath  or  basin 
may  play  fairly  upon  it  It  is  cheap  and  most 
effective,  and  it  may  be  polished  anywhere  by 
a  rub  with  earth  or  fine  sand. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    THE    COLORS    OF    NATURE. 

'  H  E  London  Daily  News 
is  my  authority  for  yet 
another  method  of  three- 
color  photography.  The 
inventor  is  said  to  be 
Friese  Greene,  one  of  the 
earliest  workers  in  ani- 
mated photography;  and 
if  the  newspaper  manhas 
not  blundered,  as  news- 
paper men  are  apt  to 
do,  the  results  will  upset 
more  than  one  precon- 
ceived theory. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Friese 
Greene  makes  a  three- 
color  negative  on  one 
plate,  by  placing  before 
the  lens  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ving  disk,  divided  into 
three  sections,  red,  green 
and  violet.  From  this 
he  prints  a  positive,  and  to  project  that  on 
the  screen  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  colors  of  na- 
ture, it  is  only  necessary  to  place  before  the  lan- 
tern objective,  or  the  transparency  —the  writer 
does  not  sav  which — a  similar  revolving  disk 
with  suitably  colored  sections.  There  may  be 
something  in  it,  but  if  so,  there  is  a  missing 
link  ;  and  I  only  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
There  have  been  so  many  promises  which  have 
come  to  naught  that  one  has  to  go  cautiously 
in  color  photography. 

CALICO    PRINTING. 

More  promising  is  a  method  of  printing  on 
textile  fabrics,  invented,  and  brought  before 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  A. 
F.  Hargreaves.  Particulars, or  working  formulae 
are  withheld  till  the  patent  is  secured  ;  but  we 
know  enough  to  wish  to  know  more. 

From  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  very  much  like  ordinary  calico 
printing,  with  this  difference  :  that  instead  of 
getting  the  pattern  or  figure  from  engraved 
rolls,  it  is  got  by  printing  under  a  negative.  By 
immersion  in  a  solution,  the  flattened  tube-like 
filament  is  filled  with  matter  that  by  exposure 
to  light  becomes  a  mordant ;  which  when 
brought  into  contact  with  another  solution, 
forms  an  insoluble  pigment,  imprisoned  in  the 
tube,  or  in  other  words,  a  permanent  color. 

Just  as  cloth  is  tougher  than  paper,  so  will 
the  freedom  of  working  it  be  in  proportion 
greater.  Handkerchiefs,  doylies,  or  pieces  of 
cloth  by  the  dozen,  may  be  thrown  into  the  first 
solution,  soaked,  wrung  out,  and  perhaps  dried 
and  ironed,  and  printed  as  easily  as  sheets  of 
paper.  Development  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  author  of  the  method  says, 
"  A  dozen  or  two  may  be  tumbled  about  in  a 
boiling  soap  solution."  The  color  is  a  beautiful 
purple,  is  unaffected  by  light,  and  as  perma- 
nent as  the  fastest  calico  print.  The  nature  of 
the  solutions  is  as  yet  a  secret,  but  the  patent 
specification  will  soon  tell  us  all  we  need  to 
know,  and  when  it  does,  I  shall  tell  the  readers 
of  Outing  more   about  this  latest  and  most 


interesting  development  of  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  useful  and  ornamental. 

INTERNATIONAL    PHOTOGRAPHIC    EXPOSITION. 

Photographers,  who  are  also  picture-makers, 
or  who  aim  at  picture-making,  should  begin  to 
prepare  for  the  great  show  that  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  in  Oc- 
tober. The  Executive  have  "decided  to  offer  a 
champion  cup  "  for  the  picture  that  demon- 
strates best  the  capabilities  of  photography  at 
the  present  day,"  which  will  be  worth  winning, 
and  should  make  our  best  men  do  their  best  to 
prevent  it  leaving  the  country.  "  That  demon- 
strates best  the  capabilities  of  photography,"' 
is  a  little  indefinite,  but  we  may  assume  that  it 
means  in  the  direction  of  picture-making,  and 
put  our  best  foot  forward,  not  in  showing  what 
the  art  can  do  as  a  recorder  of  facts,  but  to  what 
extent  it  is  available  as  a  means  of  conveying  to 
others  the  impressions  made  by  those  facts  on 
the  minds  of  the  artists. 

photographing    with    A    VIEW    TO    ENLARGING. 

In  another  part  of  the  magazine  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  ' 'Holiday  work  with  the  camera," 
but  there  is  one  phase  that  I  have  not  noticed, 
making  negatives  with  a  view  to  enlargement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pictures  of,  say, 
12x10  are  more  attractive,  and  receive  more 
attention  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition  than 
those  smaller  in  size,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  carrying  about  of  a  12x10  camera  dur- 
ing the  all  too  short  holiday  of  most  of  us  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  some  of  the  best  men,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries,  prefer  to  employ  a  4x5,  or 
even  a  4^x3^,  making  perfect  negatives 
therewith,  and  then  enlarging  them  at  their 
leisure.  But  for  this  purpose,  the  ordma?'y 
hand  camera  is  useless.  A  hand  camera  it 
may  be,  but  it  must  also  be  easily  used  on 
the  stand,  and  a  facility  of  focusing  is  a  sine 
qua  non.  A  sharp  image,  and  sharp  all  over, 
is  also  essential,  and  to  secure  that  implies  the 
employment  of  a  lens  of  the  anastigmatic  type. 

The  ideal  outfit  for  such  work  would  be  a 
convenient  4x5  camera,  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  double  plate  holders,  and  an  anastigmat 
of  between  yand  8  inches  focus;  andthe  material 
to  be  enlarged,  that  is,  the  picture  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  enlargement,  should  be  kept  well 
within  the  4  X  5,  say,  about  4'4^x3J4'.  In  this 
way  pictures  of  any  desirable  size  and  of  the 
very  highest  quality  may  be  made  with  the 
least  possible  trouble,  and  the  holiday  made  to 
give  the  maximum  of  pleasure  with  the  mini- 
mum of  toil. 

Whatever  phase  of  work  may  be  adopted, 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  modern  photographer 
should  be  guarded  against— the  rendering  of 
false  values.  Of  every  100  prints  that  come  to 
me  for  criticism,  eighty  at  least  are  worthless 
from  under-exposure,  everything  on  which 
light  has  not  directly  fallen  being  simply  black 
paper.  The  old  advice,  "  expose  for  the  shad- 
ows and  let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves," 
is  still  worth  following,  as  a  print  without 
detail  in  the  shadows  is  simply  a  waste  of  ma- 
terial. 

Dr.  John  Nicol. 
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ships.  The  visitors  will  not  be  likely  to  equal 
Vassall's  performance  in  the  broad  jump,  but 
Day  of  Harvard  should  certainly  take  second 
place.  Either  of  the  weight  events  should  pro- 
vide Yale  and  Harvard  with  first  and  second, 
for  there  are  no  men  at  either  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge up  to  130  ft.  7  in.,  and  126  ft.  3  in.  for 
the  hammer,  or  up  to  39  ft.  gj^  in.,  and  38  ft. 
6^  in.  for  the  shot,  but  Boal  and  Brown  of 
Harvard  both  passed  this  mark  at  the  cham- 
pionship meet. 

On  paper  the  meeting  looks  like  a  very  easy 
win  for  the  Americans,  but  that  it  will  prove  as 
easy  as  it  looks  is  far  beyond  my  expectation, 
for  since  the  annual  meetings  the  athletes  on 
both  sides  have  surpassed  the  performances 
shown  here.  I  do  expect  to  see  the  Americans 
win,  but  not  at  the  rate  the  above  table  shows, 
for  I  know  full  well  the  heavy  handicap  which 
rests  upon  all  athletic  teams  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  the  form  of  strange  tracks,  new  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  many  other  things  which 
do  not  tend  to  improve  their  performances. 
That  the  meeting  will  be  a  great  success  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  Messrs.  Roche  and  Fisher 
may  feel  proud  of  being  the  first  captains  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  for  an  International  Inter- 
collegiate meeting,  which  I  hope  to  see  held 
alternately  in  England  and  America  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  fact,  such  an  event  as  an 
annual  fixture  will  do  more  for  athletics  in  col- 
lege circles  on  both  sides  than  anything  which 
has  yet  been  attempted. 


T.    R.    FISHER, 

Yale  Captain. 


J.    T.    ROCHE, 

Harvard  Captain. 


THE     INTERNATIONAL-INTERUNIVERSITIES     COMING 
CONTESTS. 

MORE  than  usual  interest  centered  upon 
the  Harvard -Yale  games  this  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  univer- 
sities have  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  a  track  ath- 
letic contest  to  be  held  in  London,  England, 
during  the  second  week  in  July  ;  therefore  the 
athletic  doings  of  Harvard  and  Yale  have  been 
closely  watched. 

A  very  good  comparison  of  the  work  done 
by  the  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  may 
be  made  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  times  and  distances  at  the  last  annual 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Yale  and  Harvard 
meetings : 

Oxford-  Vale- 

Cambridge.         Harvard. 

100-yard  run 102-53.  10  1-5S, 

Throwing  the  hammer iioft.  tin.  130ft.  7in. 

Half-mile  run im.  59  3-4S.       im.  57  4-5S. 

120-yard  hurdles  i6s.  i6s. 

Putting   16-lb.  shot 34ft.  3gft.  g'/^in. 

Running  high  jump sft.  Sin.  5ft.  iiin. 

Three-mile  run 15m.  32  3-55.    [No  event.] 

One-mile  run 4™-  35.s-  4™-  33.  1-5S. 

Running  long  jump 23ft.  sin.  22ft.  jin. 

Quarter-mile  run 51  2  5s.  40  4-55. 

The  complete  programme  is  not  arranged  at 
the  time  of  writing,  but  it  will  not  differ  much 
from  above. 

In  the  field  events  the  Americans  should  take 
both  first  and  second  for  the  high  jump.  Rice 
of  Harvard  has  cleared  the  bar  at  6  ft.  i  in., 
and  Waller  of  Yale  at  5ft.  11  in.,  both  perform- 
ances at  the  recent  Intercollegiate  Champion- 


HARVARD    VS.     YALE. 

The  annual  dual  games  between  Harvard 
and  Yale,  held  at  New  Haven,  May  13th,  re- 
sulted in  a  win  for  Harvard  by  a  score  of  54 
points  to  41.  By  winning  the  games  this  year. 
Harvard  has  obtained  possession  of  the  "  cup" 
presented  by  graduates  of  both  colleges  eight 
years  ago,  as  the  trophy  for  the  dual  meet. 
During  this  time  Harvard  has  won  the  cup 
five  times  and  Yale  three.  A  summary  of  the 
events  follows  : 

loo-yard  dash — Won  by  F.  A.  Blount,  Yale  igoo;  F.  J. 
Quinlan,  Harvard  L.  S.,  2;  J.  T.  Roche,  Jr.,  Harvara 
'gg,  3.     Time,  lo  1-5S. 

220-yard  dash — Won  by  Dixon  Boardman,  Yale  igoa; 
F.  J.  Quinlan,  Harvard  L.  S.,  2;  C.  J.  Gleason,  Yale 
1500,  3.     Time,  22  4-ss. 

440-yard  run — Won  by  T.  E.  Burke,  Harvard  igoi; 
nixon  Boardman,  Yale  igo2,  2;  C.  F.  Luce,  Yale  igoo,  3. 
Time,  4g  4-5S. 

Half-mile  run — Won  by  J.  P.  Adams,  Yale  igoo;  W. 
D.  Brennan,  Yale  igoo  S.,  2;  S.  H.  Bush,  Harvard  igoi, 
3.     Time,  im.  57  4-5S. 

One-mile  run— Won  bv  C.  B.  Spitzer,  Yale  iSgg;  J.  P. 
Clyde,  Yale  T.  S.,  2;  DeL.  P.  White,  Harvard  igoi,  3. 
Time,  4m.  33  1-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race— Won  by  F.  B.  Fox.  Harvard  L. 
S.;  W.  H.  Fincke,  Yale  igoi  S.,  2;  J.  Converse,  Jr.,  Har- 
vard igo2,  3.     Time,  i6s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race— Won  by  J.  Converse.  Jr.,  Har- 
vard igo2;  L.  Warren,  Harvard  1901,  2;  J.  W.  Hallowell, 
Harvard  igoi,  3.     Time,  25  3-5S. 

Putting  shot  -Won  by  H.  J.  Brown,  Harvard  1902, 
3gft.  g'^in.;  D.  R.  Francis,  Yale  1900,  38ft.  6%in.,  2;  R. 
B.  Robertson,  Yale  igoo,  38ft..  3. 

Throwing  the  hammer— Won  by  W.  A.  Boal,  Har- 
vard iguo,  T3oft.  yin  ;  E.  H  Clark,  Harvard  L.  S.,  126ft. 
jin.,  2;  H.  J.  Brown,  Harvard  igo2,  125ft.  loin.,  3. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  C.  M.  Rotch,  Harvard 
igoi,  5ft.  iiin.;  E.  C.  Waller,  Jr.,  Yale  iBog  S. ;  W.  R. 
Ferguson,  Harvard  1900;  W.  G.  Morse,  Harvard  iSgg, 
and  A.  N.  Rice,  Harvard  igoo,  tied  for  second  place 
with  5ft.  g^in. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  bj"^  C.  D.  Daly,  Harvard 
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igoi,   22ft.   3m.;  J.  T.  Harrington,  Harvard  iSgg,  21ft. 
sin.,  2;  C.  S.  Kdg-ell,  Harvard  iScjg,  21ft.  s^in.,  3. 
Pole  vault — Defaulted  to  Yale  by  Harvard. 

The  point  score  follows  : 

Yale.         Harvard. 

100-yard  dash 5  3 

220-yard  dash 6  2 

Quarter-mile  run 3  5 

Half-miie  run 7  i 

One-mile  run 7  i 

120-yard  hurdle   2  6 

220-yard  hurdle o  8 

Pole  vault  (defaulted)     8  o 

High  jump yi  -lYi 

Broad  jump o  8 

Shot  put 3  5 

Hammer  throw o  8 

Totals 41  >4  545< 

ENGLISH    UNIVERSITIES    ANNUAL    SPORTS. 

The  annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  athletic 
sports  were  held  at  the  Queen's  Club  Grounds, 
London,  England,  March  24th.  The  events 
were  increased  from  nine  to  ten,  and  the  con- 
test resulted  in  a  tie,  something  which  has  not 
occurred  since  1864. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  events  follows  : 

100-yard  run— Won  by  C.  R.  Thomas,  Jesus,  Oxford 
Time,  10  2-5S. 

Throwing  the  hammer — Won  by  J.  D.  Greenshields, 
Oriel,  Oxford.     Distance,  iioft.  lin. 

Half-mile  run— Won  by  H.  E.  Graham,  Jesus,  Cam- 
bridge.    Time,  im.  59  3-4S. 

i2o-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  W.  G.  Paget-Tomlin- 
son.  Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge.    Time,  i6s. 

Putting  16  lb.  shot— Won  by  G.  W.  Clark,  Caiu3,  Cam- 
bridge.    Distance,  34ft. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  H.  S.  Adair,  Oriel,  Ox- 
ford.    Height,  5ft.  8in. 

Three-mile  run — Won  by  H.  W.  Workman,  Pembroke, 
Cambridge.     Time,  15m.  32  3-5S. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  A.  Hunter,  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge.    Time,  4m.  3ss. 

Running  long  jump— Won  by  G.  C.  Vassall,  Oriel, 
Oxford.     Distance,  23ft.  3in. 

Quarter-mile  run— Won  by  A.  M.  HoUins,  Hertford, 
Oxford.     Time,  51  2-5S. 

THE    INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  great  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Champion- 
ships were  held  at  the  Manhattan  Field,  New 
York,  May  26th  and  27th.  As  was  thoroughly 
expected,  championship  honors  again  fell  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  such 
men  as  Kraenzlein,  McCracken,  Tewksbury, 
Grant  and  Baxter,  who  alone  gathered  45 
points,  it  would  have  been  a  considerable  sur- 
prise had  Pennsylvania  not  come  out  at  the 
head.  Such  a  wonderful  quintet  are  almost 
enough  to  win  a  championship  without  any 
further  help. 

The  weather  was  conducive  to  good  times 
and  performances  on  both  days,  especially  so 
on  the  first,  when  it  was  a  bright,  clear  atmos- 
phere with  very  little  wind.  On  this  day  Kraenz- 
lein distinguished  himself  by  his  remarkable 
world's  record  broad  jump.  He  had  been 
looked  upon  to  do  good  work  in  this  event,  for 
two  weeks  before,  at  the  Pennsylvania  meet, 
he  had  cleared  24ft.  3>^in.  On  this  occasion  he 
added  another  inch,  thus  beatmg  the  world's 
record  bj'-  4  inches.  The  best  previous  recog- 
nized jump  (other  than  his  own)  was  made 
by  W.  J.  M.  Newburn  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  last 
July,  when  he  cleared  24  ft.  y,  in. 

Kraenzlein's  performance  was  wonderful. 
The  assurance  with  which  he  jumped  led  one  to 
suppose  that  he  quite  expected  to  outdo  any- 
thing that  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 
After  pacing  off  his  run  to  the  take-off,  which. 


by  the  way,  is  between  forty  and  fifty  yards,  he 
came  up  to  the  pit  and  requested  the  measurers 
to  give  him  24  feet,  which  he  indicated  by  a 
piece  of  white  paper.  In  his  first  attempt  he 
fell  a  little  short  of  the  intended  mark  and 
came  down  with  a  jump  of  23ft.  lo^in.  His 
second  jump  measured  a  full  24ft.  4j4^in.,  and 
in  his  final  effort  his  heels  struck  the  pit  at 
24ft.  9^in.,  but  he  unfortunately  lost  his  bal- 
ance and  his  hands  swung  back,  touching  the 
ground  at  24ft.  4;^in.  from  the  take-off,  so  that 
these  figures  were  taken  as  the  record.  After 
the  third  attempt  he  finished  for  the  dav.  and 


Photo  by  T.  C.'  Turner. 

R.    G.     CLAPP,    YALE, 

Champion  Pole  Vaulter. 

as  his  figures  were  not  surpassed  on  the  second 
day  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  an- 
other attempt. 

In  addition  to  this  remarkable  performance, 
he  also  won  the  high  and  low  hurdles  with 
ease,  cutting  down  the  previous  record  for  the 
high  hurdles  by  one-fifth  of  a  second. 

Tewksbury  again  won  both  the  sprints,  but 
had  all  his  work  cut  out  to  beat  Jarvis  in  the 
hundred,  and  only  succeeded  by  four  inches. 
This  was  the  finest  race  and  finish  of  the  meet. 

McCracken  won  both  hammer  and  shot 
events,  but  in  neither  case  equaled  his  previ- 
ous record. 

One  of  the  most  worthy  performers  from  the 
U.  of  P.  was  Alex.  Grant,  who  ran  away 
from  his  field  in  the  two-mile  race,  which  he 
won  with  such  ease  that  he  was  able  to  encour- 
age his  colleague  Mechling  to  run  into  second 
place  ;  but  the  hard  strain  of  a  two-mile  race 
was  not  too  much  for  such  a  runner  as  Grant, 
for  within  an  hour  he  turned  out  for  the  "  half," 
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and  gave  Burke  a  very  fine  race.  There  are 
few  men  who  could  equal  such  a  performance. 

Columbia's  new  representative,  iM.  W.  Long, 
showed  to  advantage  in  his  specialty,  the  "  quar- 
ter," in  which,  had  he  been  pressed,  he  could 
have  undoubtedly  made  better  time. 

Cregan  ran  a  very  fine  and  well-judged  mile, 
but  did  not  leave  himself  too  much  margin  at 
the  finish,  for  Bray  is  a  first-class  "  miler." 

Clapp  placed  another  championship  and  very 
creditable  win  to  his  credit  in  the  pole-vault. 
While  it  was  some  inches  behind  his  best  per- 
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J.    C.    MCCRACKEN. 
Champion  Shot- Putter. 

formance,  it  was  high  enough  to  make  a  new 
record  for  the  games. 

In  the  high  jump  Baxter  had  very  close  com- 
petitors in  Rice  and  Carroll,  but  the  long  strain 
of  trials  told  its  tale,  and  the  Pennsylvanian, 
who  was  hard  as  steel,  came  out  on  top.  Bax- 
ter's style  is  very  peculiar  His  first  few  strides 
in  his  approach  to  :he  bar  remind  one  of  an 
Indian  warrior  preparing  tor  a  war  dance  ;  but 
all  people  vary  in  style,  which  counts  for  little, 
and  Baxter  eventually  gets  over  the  bar, 

A  summary  of  the  events  follows  : 

100-yard  run,  final  heat— Won  by  J.  W.  B.  Tewksbury, 
Pennsylvania;  F.  W.  Jarvis,  Princeton,  2;  T.  B.  Mc- 
Clain,  Pennsylvania,  3;  F.  J.  Quinlan,  Harvard,  4. 
Time,  los. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  J.  F.  Cregan,  Princeton  ;  T- 
Bray  Williams,  2;  C.  B.  Spitzer,  Yale,  3;  H.  P.  Smith, 
Yale,  4.     Time,  4m,  2,  1-5S. 

440  yard  run,  final  heat"— Won  bv  M.  W.Long,  Colum- 
bia; T.  R.  Fisher,  Yale,  2;  C.  F.  Luce,  Yale,  3;  J.  E. 
Mulligan.  Georgetown,  4.     Time,  49  2-5S. 

i2o-yard  hurdle,  final  heat — Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenz- 
lein,  Pennsylvania;  L,  Z.  Fox,  Harvard,  2;  W.  F.  Lewis, 
Syracuse,  3;  W.  M.  Pinke,  Yale,  4.     Time,   15  2-5S. 

Two-mile  run — Won  by  Alex.  Grant,  Pennsylvania  ; 
E.  A.  Mechling,  Pennsylvania,  2;  H.  W.  Foote,  Har- 
vard, 3;  C.  Terrance,  Cornell,  4.     Time,  lom.  3  2-5S. 


220-yard  hurdle,  final  heat— Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenz- 
lein,  Pennsylvania;  W.  G.  Morse,  Harvard,  2;  J.  W. 
Hallowell,  Harvard,  3;  W.  P.  Remington,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 4.     Time,  23  4-5S. 

220-yard  run,  final  heat— Won  by  J.  W.  B.  Tewks- 
bury, Pennsylvania;  D.  Boardman,  Yale,  2;  J.  F.  Quin- 
tan, Harvard,  3;  R.  A.  Waite,  Syracuse,  4.  Time,  21 
3-5S 

Half-mile  run,  final  heat— Won  by  T.  E.  Burke,  Har- 
vard; Alexander  Grant,  Pennsylvania,  2;  J.  P.  Adams, 
Yale,  3;  W.  D.  Brennan,  Yale,  4.     Time,  im.  58  4-5S 

Pole  vaulting— Won  by  R.  G.  Clapp,  Yale,  with  a 
vault  of  lift,  sin.;  B.Johnson,  Yale;  R.  Deming,  Cor- 
nell, and  E.  A.  Kinzie,  Cornell,  tied  for  second  place 
with  lift.  2in.  On  the  vault-off  Johnson  took  second 
prize,  who  again  vaulted  nft.  2in.  Kinzieand  Deming 
again  tied,  and  on  vaulting-off  Kinzie  won  third  medal, 
also  clearing  iift.  2in. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  I.  K.  Baxter,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  6ft  2in.;  A.  N.  Rice,  Harvard,  2,  with 
6ft.  lin. ;  Walter  Carroll,  Princeton,  3,  with  6ft.;  E.  C. 
Waller,  Yale,  and  C.  B.  Conklin,  Haverford,  tied  for 
fourth,  with  sft.  iiin.  Waller  won  the  prize  on  the 
jump-off. 

Throwing  16-pound  hammer— Won  by  J.  C.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  throw  of  144ft.  lin  ;  T. 
T.  Hare.  Pennsylvania,  a,  with  142ft.  s^in.;  W.  A.  Boal, 
Harvard,  3,  with  132ft.  gin.;  H.  J.  Brown,  Harvard,  4, 
with  130ft.  10  in. 

Putting  16  lb.  shot— Won  by  J.  C.  McCracken,  Penn- 
sylvania, with  a  put  of  42ft.  54in.;  E.  T.  Glass,  Syra- 
cuse, 2,  with  41ft.  6J^in.;  H.  J.  Brown,  Harvard,  3,  with 
40ft.  4^^in.;  W.  E.  Bottger,  Princeton,  4,  with  4oft.35^in. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein, 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  jump  of  24ft.  4^in.;  Mj'er  Prin- 
stein,  Syracuse,  2,  with  23ft.  2in.;  C.  D.  Daly,  Harvard, 
3,  with  22ft.  4^in.;  C.  D.  Whittemore,  Syracuse,  4,  with 
21ft.  %in. 

The  points  score  follows  : 

College.                    First.    Second.  Third.  Fourth.  Points. 

Pennsylvania 93  i               i             57 

Harvard 1               3  6               2              38 

Yale I                3  3                3J4           22^2 

Princeton 11  i               in 

Syracuse 02  i               2              10 

Columbia i              o  o              o               5 

Cornell..... o  0125 

Williams o               i  o              .o               3 

Georgetown o              o  o               i               i 

Haverford o              o  o                ^             Y^ 

PRINCETON    vs.    COLUMBIA. 

The  annual  dual  track  meeting  between  the 
athletes  of  Princeton  and  Columbia  was  held  at 
the  University  field,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  20th, 
and  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  home  team  by  a 
score  of  61  1-6  points  to  42  5-6  points.  A  strong, 
cold  wind  blew  down  the  track,  which  probably 
caused  the  slow  time  in  some  of  the  races.  The 
prettiest  event  was  the  two-mile  run,  in  which 
Cregan  and  Thurston  made  a  very  fine  finish 
for  second  place. 

A  summary  follows  : 

loo-yard  dash  — Won  by  T.  F.  W.  Jarvis,  Princeton; 
M.  W.  Long,  Columbia,  2;  F.  R.  .Stevens,  Columbia,  3. 
Time,  10  3-5S. 

220-yard  dash— Won  by  M.  W.  Long,  Columbia;  F.  R. 
Stevens,  Columbia,  2;  N.  Kratz,  Princeton,  3.  Time, 
24  1-5S. 

440  yard  run  — Won  by  M.  W.  Long,  Columbia;  F.  R. 
Stevens,  Columbia,  2;  J.  Smith,  Princeton,  3.  Time, 
53S. 

880-yard  run— Won  by  John  F.  Cregar.  Princeton; 
W  I.  Clark,  Columbia,  2iG.  Chamberlain,  Princeton,  3. 
Time,  2m.  4  3-5S. 

One-mile  run- Won  by  John  F.  Cregan,  Princeton: 
H.  O.  Mosenthal.  Columbia,  2;  G.  Chamberlain,  Prince- 
ton, 3.     Time.  4m,  41  2-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle— Won  by  L.  Barker,  Columbia;  H. 
Wheeler,  Princeton,  2;  C.  Herndon,  Princeton,  3.  Time 
17  1-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle— Won  by  L.  Barker,  Columbia;  H. 
Wheeler,  Princeton,  2;  W.  Powers,  Columbia,  3.  Time, 
28  I-5S. 

Two-mile  run  — Won  bv  L.  R.  Palmer,  Princeton; 
John  F.  Cregan,  Princeton,  2;  L.  S.  Thurston,  Colum- 
bia, 3.     Time,  10m.  308. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot  — Won  by  W,  L.  Bottger,  Princeton, 
3qft.  lin.;  R.  G.  Wright,  Princeton,  36ft.  gin..  2;  W.J. 
Montgomery,  Princeton,  35ft.  lin.,  3. 


Photo  by  T.  C.  Turner 

I.     M.  W.  Long  winning  the  quarter.         2.     Alex,  Grant  leading  the  field  in  the  two-mile. 
3.    T.  E.  Burke  at  the  finish  ot  the  half.        4.    A.  C.  Kraenzlein  clearing  the  last  hurdle  in  the  120  yards. 
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Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— Won  by  G.  Wells,  Colum- 
bia, ii6ft.  jAin.;  R.  G.  Wright,  Princeton,  115ft.  s^in., 
2;  E.  B.  Bruce,  Columbia,  103ft.  2'/^in.,  3. 

High  jump  — Won  by  VV.  Carroll,  Princeton,  6ft. 
zj^in.;  G.  W.  Curtis,  Princeton,  5ft.  8^in.,  2;  P.  J.  Lie- 
bendorfer,  Princeton,  5ft.  7in.,  3. 

Broad  jump— Won  by  K.  L.  Von  Krug,  Princeton, 
20ft.  SJ^in.;  L.  E.  Johnson,  Princeton,  2ott.  i^in.,  2;  W. 
E.  Bottger,  Princeton,  igft.  5K'"m  3- 

Pole  vault— Tie  tor  first  place  at  loft.  between  A.  W. 
Coleman,  Princeton,  and  C.  Eastman,  Columbia.  Tie 
for  third  place  at  gft.  gin.  between  P.  A.  Moore,  Prince- 
ton; G.  VV.  Curtis,  Princeton,  and  J.  B.  Smith,  Colum- 
bia. In  the  vault-off  for  the  medal  Coleman  won  at 
loft.  3in. 

NEW    YORK    INTERSCHOLASTIC    ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-first  annual  championship  games 
of  the  New  York  Interscholastic  Athletic  As- 
sociation were  held  at  Berkeley  Oval,  May  20th. 
The  weather  was  not  favorable  for  athletics. 
One  of  the  most  notably  poor  performances 
was  by  J.  S.  Spraker,  the  high  jumper.  He 
won  his  event  with  a  jump  of  5ft.  S^in.,  very 
small,  considering  that  he  can  go,  and  has 
been  several  times  this  season,  over  6  ft.,  but  on 
this  occasion  he  was  not  pressed  Spraker, 
however,  gave  a  first-class  exhibition  on  the 
broad  jump,  where  he  won  with  a  jump  of  21ft. 
ii]4hi.  Fifteen  schools  were  represented,  the 
standing  being  as  follows  :  Trinity,  55  points  ; 
Berkeley,  44  ;  Cutler,  26  ;  Columbia  Grammar, 
12  ;  Collegiate,  9  ;  De  La  Salle,  4. 

Summary  follows  : 

One-mile  bicycle  race— Won  by  Le  Roy  See,  Berke- 
ley ;  S.  McClave,  Trinity,  2;  R.  Strange,  Columbia 
Grammar,  3.     Time,  4m.  25s. 

880-yard  run— Won  by  G.  M.  Trede,  Trinity  ;  B.  R. 
White,  Berkeley,  2;  N.  N.  Adau,  De  La  Salle  Institute, 
3.     Time,  2m.  8  3-5S. 

One-third  mile  bicycle  race-  Won  bv  S.  McClave  ; 
Le  Roy  See,  2;  R.  Strange,  3.     Time,  im.  5  3-5S 

120-yard  hurdle  race— Won  by  D.  Kirbv,  Trinity  ;  W. 
A.  Brown,  Trinity,  2;  V.  Manson,  Cutler,  3.  Time, 
20  2-5S. 

100-yard  run,  senior— Won  by  H.  Shannon,  Colu.mbia 
Grammar;  T.  L.  Manson,  Cutler,  2;  S.  N.  Arnold, 
Berkeley,  3.     Time,  us. 

100-yard  run,  junior-  Won  by  P.  Dalsheimer,  Colum- 
bia Grammar;  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Cutler,  2;  J.  Cameron, 
Trinity,  3.     Time,  11  3-5S 

400-yard  run  — Won  "by  B.  R.  White;  T.  L.  Manson,  2; 
N.  N.  Adau,  3;  W.  A.  Brown,  4.     Time,  js  4-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race  —  Won  by  E.  Bell,  Jr  ;  J,  S. 
Spraker,  2;  R.  Thompson,  Trinity,  3;  T.  L.  Manson,  4. 
No  time  taken. 

22oyard,  run,  senior — Won  by  H.  Shannon;  J.  S. 
Spraker,  2;  S.  N.  Arnold,  3.     Time,  24  1-5S. 

220-yard  run,  junior — Won  by  (.. .  Wood,  Jr. ;  P.  Dals- 
heimer, 2;  R.  Poor,  Cutler,  3;  A.  C.  Scott,.  Berkeley,  4. 
Time,  25  2-5S.   , 

One-mile"  run- Won  by  G.  M.  Trede,  Trinity;  E.  D. 
Perry,  Berkeley,  2;  A.  J.  Frazer,  trinity,  3;  G.  VV. 
Butts,  Jr.,  Cutler,  4.     Time,  5m.  20s. 

Throwingthe discus— Won  by  R.  W.  Rogers,  Trinitv, 
97ft.  3in.;  C.  Fosdick,  Cutler,  2  ;  G.  S.  NicoU,  Col- 
legiate. 3. 

Runninghigh  jump — Won  by  J.  S.  Spraker,  Berkeley, 
5ft.  sKin.;  W.  F.  Irwin,  Collegiate,  and  C.  Victor,  Cut- 
ler, tied  for  second;  G.  S.  NicoU,  3.  Jump  off  for  sec- 
ond was  won  by  Irwin. 

Putting  12  lb.  shot— Won  bv  R.  W.  Rogers,  43ft.;  J. 
A.  Forney,  Berkeley,  2;  F.  V.  Z   Lane,  Trinity,  3. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  J.  S.  Spraker,  21ft. 
ii^in.;  E.  Bell,  Jr.,  2;  P.J.  Ralph,  Collegiate,  3. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  J.  A.  l^'orney,  gtt.  4}4in.;  D.  S. 
Horton,  Collegiate,  2;  J.  S.iiallwood,  Columbia  Gram- 
mar, 3. 

Throwing  12-Ib.  hammer — Won  by  R.  McClave,  128ft. 
sin.;  C.  B.  Seeley,  Berkeley,  2;  F.  V.  Z.  Lane,  3. 

The  points  scored  :  Trinity,  54;  Berkeley,  52;  Cutler, 
35;  ColumbiaGrammar,  24;  Collegiate,  13;  De  La  Salle, 
4;  Barnard,  2;  Collegiate,  1;  Dwight,  1. 

NEW    ENGLAND    INTERCOLLEGIATE    A.     A. 

The  annual  championship  meet  of  the  New 
England  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 
was  held  at  the  Oval,   Worcester,  Mass.,  May 


20th.  J.  Bray,  of  Williams,  did  excellent  work 
for  his  college,  winning  the  half,  one  and  two 
mile  races,  but  after  all  his  efforts  Williams 
was  second,  one  point  behind  Bowdoin.  The 
contest  for  first  honors  was  particularly  keen  up 
to  the  last.  The  scores  by  points  Vv^ere  as  fol- 
lows :  Bowdoin,  23  ;  Williams,  22  ;  Amherst,  ig  ; 
Brown,  18  1-3  ;  Wesleyan,  15  1-3  ;  Dartmouth, 
14;  Technology,  11  ;  Trinity,  6  1-3  ;  Maine,  6. 
The  summaries  follow  : 

Half-mile  run— Won  by  J.  Bray,  of  Williams;  G.  L. 
Dow,  of  Dartmouth,  2;  F.  11.  Klaer,  of  Amherst,  3. 
Time,  2m.  4  1-5S. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race— Won  by  Ray  Murrey,  of 
Technology  ;  F.  C.  Dudley,  ot  Amherst,  2  ;  B.  Wells,  of 
Williams,  3.     Time,  5m.  33  3-5S. 

Putting  16-pound  shot— Won  by  J.  Melandy,  of 
Brown,  38ft.  loy^in.  (record);  E.  R.  Godfrey,  of  Bow- 
doin, 2,  38ft.  4V2in.;  A.  L.  Grover,  of  Maine,  3,  37ft.  45^in. 

loo-yard  dash— Won  by  A.  E.  Curtenius,  of  Amherst; 
C.  Billington,  of  Wesleyan,  2;  H.  J.  Hunt,  of  Bowdoin, 
3.     Time,  10  2-5S. 

440  yard  dash— Won  by  D.  F.  Snow,  of  Bowdoin;  H. 
W.  Gladwin,  of  Amherst,  2;  C.  Park,  of  Williams,  3. 
Time,  53  2  5s. 

120  yard  hurdle — Won  by  P.  P.  Edson,  of  Dartmouth; 
E.  S.  Hadlock,  of  Bowdoin,  2;  J.  W.  Horr,  of  Tech- 
nology, 5.     Time,  17s. 

High  jump— Won  by  F.  K.  Baxter,  of  Technology, 
5ft  y^zin.;  C.  Brown,  of  Brown,  T.  S.  Cline,  of  Wes- 
leyan, and  E.  G.  Littell,  of  Trinity,  tied  fur  .second 
place,  5ft.  sKin-,  and  four  points  divided,  i  1-3  each. 
On  toss-up  Littell  got  second  medal  and  Brown  third. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  J.  Bray,  of  Williams;  E.  S. 
Carey,  of  Wesleyan,  2  ;  C.  E.  Paddock,  of  Dartmouth, 
3.     Time,  4111   46  2-5S. 

220-yard  dash— Won  by  A.  E.  Curtenius,  of  Amherst; 
II.  H.  Cloudman,  of  Bowdoin,  2  ;  A.  C.  Patterson,  of 
Williams,  3.     Time,  22  3-5S.  (equaling  record). 

'I'hrowing  16-pound  hammer— Won  by  F.  C.  Ingalls, 
of  Trinity,  126ft.  ^sin.  (record);  D.  H.   Hall,  of  Brown, 

2,  iioft.  4in.;  F.  Carson,  of  Dartmouth,  3,  08ft.  lin. 
Two-mile  run— Won  by  J.  Bray,  of  Williams;  J.   F. 

Moody,  of  Dartmouth,  2;  A.  L.   Hawley,  of  Amherst, 

3.  Time,  lom.  i6s. 

220-yard  hurdle— Won  by  R.  S.  Edwards,  of  Bowdoin; 
P.  Potter,  of  Williams,  2  ;  P.  P.  Edson,  of  Dartmouth, 
3.     Time,  26%s. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  Jr.,  of  Wesleyan, 
roft.  6in.;  W.  B.  Clark,  of  Bowdoin,  2:  F;  Squires,  of 
Williams.  3. 

Broad  jump— Won  by  C.  Brown,  of  Brown,  21ft.  4in.; 
T.  S.  Cline,  of  Wesleyan,  2,  20ft.  loin.;  B.  H.  Greene,  of 
Brown,  3,  20ft.  454in. 

Throwing  the  discus — Won  by  A.  S  Grover,  of  Maine, 
ro8ft.  l^iin.  (record);  I.  H.  Hall,  of  Brown,  2,  103ft.  yin.; 
P.  vVinslow,  of  Amherst,  3,  102ft.  xiin. 

MICHIGAN   VS     WISCONSIN. 

The  dual  meet  between  the  Universities  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  was  held  at  Milwau- 
kee, May  20th,  and  resulted  in  a  win  for  Mich- 
igan by  a  score  of  73  points  to  55.  The  track 
was  in  first-rate  order,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  cold  wind,  the  times  in  many  of 
the  events  were  good.  Fox,  of  Wisconsin,  cov- 
ered the  100  in  10  seconds,  flat.  McLean,  of 
Michigan,  ran  over  the  120-yard  hurdle  in 
15  2-5  seconds,  and  Teetzel,  of  Michigan,  ran 
the  "quarter"  in  50  seconds.  The  West  has 
supplied  many  good  sprinters,  and  gives  prom.- 
ise  of  continuing  to  do  so. 

A  summary  follows  : 

120-yard  hurdle— Won  by  McLean;  O'Dea,  Wisconsin, 
2;  Schule,  Bjork,  3.     Time,  i^  2-5S. 

100-yard  dash— Won  bv  Fox,  Wisconsin;  McGowan, 
Wisconsin,  2;  Westfa'.l,  Thompson,  3.     Time,  los. 

440  yards— Won  by  Teetzel,  Michigan;  Hatch,  Michi- 
gan, 2.     Time,  50S. 

One-mile  walk— Won  by  Young,  Wisconsin;  Bred- 
steen,  Wisconsin,  2;  Odle,  3.     Time,  7m.  44s. 

880-yard  run— Won  by  Hayes,  Michigan;  Hatch,  Mich- 
igan, 2;  Barrett,  3.     Time,  2m.  is. 

One  quarter  mile  bicycle— Won  by  Sproat,  Michigan; 
Taylor,  Wisconsin,  2.   "Time,  32  4-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle— Won  by  O'Dea,  Wisconsin;  Mc- 
Lean, Michigan,  2.     Time,  25s. 
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One-mile  run — Won  by  Conger,  Michigan;  McFar- 
land,  Wisconsin,  2;  Wood,  3.     Time,  4m.  43  2-5S. 

220-yard  dash  — Won  by  Fox,  Wisconsin;  McGowan, 
Wisconsin,  2;  Westfall,  Thompson,  3.     Time,  21  3-5S 

One-mile  bicycle — Won  by  Sproat,  Michigan;  Wood, 
Michigan,  2.     Time,  2m.  37S. 

High  jump— Won  by  Flournoy,  Michigan,  5ft.  7y2in.; 
Mason,  Wisconsin,  5ft.  6in.,  2;  Tyron,  Michigan,  5ft.  ^% 
in.,  3;  Adams,  Michigan,  5ft.  4in.,  4. 

Pole  vault— Adams,  Michigan,  and  Runnels,  Mich- 
igan, tied.     Height,  gft.  4in. 

Broad  jump  — Won  by  McLean,  Michigan,  21ft.  6in. ; 
Runnels,  Michigan.  20ft.  loin.,  2. 

Shot  put— Won  by  Lehr,  Michigan,  38ft.  3in.;  Co- 
chems,  Wisconsin,  36ft.  sin.,  2;  Caiey,  35ft.  11  in.,  3. 

Discus  throw— Won  by  Stangel,  Wisconsin;  Granke, 
Wisconsin,  2.     Distance,  104ft.  6in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— Won  by  Avery,  Michigan, 
i2ift.;  Stangel,  Wisconsin,  107ft.,  2. 

CHICAGO    vs.     NOTRE    DAME. 

The  annual  dual  athletic  contest  between  the 
students  of  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and 
Notre  Dame  was  held  at  Chicago,  May  20th, 
and  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  home  team  by 
84  1-2  points  to  59  1-2. 

A  summary  of  the  events  follows 

120-yard  hurdle  race- Won  by  Manning,  Chicago  ; 
Hamill,  Chicago.  2.    Time,  17  3-5S 

100-yard  run— Won  by  Corcoran,  Notre  Dame  ;  Bur- 
roughs, Chicago.  2.     Time,  10  3-5S 

One-mile  bicycle  race—Won  by  Brown,  Chicago; 
Gaffney,  Notre  Dame,  2.     Time,  3m.  2  4-5S, 

880-yard  run— Won  by  Moloney,  Chicago  ;  Smith, 
Chicago,  2.     Time,  2m.  4  3-5S. 

440-yard  run — Won  by  Corcoran,  Notre  Dame;  Slack, 
Chicago,  2.     Time,  51  2-5S. 

Quarter-mile  bicycle  race — Won  by  Brown,  Chicago; 
Gaffney,  Notre  Dame,  2.     Time,  36s. 

220-yard  run — Won  by  Corcoran,  Notre  Dame;  Bur- 
roughs, Chicago,  2.     Time,  23  4-5S. 

One-mile  walk— Won  by  Parker,  Chicago  ;  Davis, 
Chicago,  2.     Time,  7m.  31s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race  —  Won  by  Trude,  Chicago; 
Duane,  Notre  Dame,  2.    Time,  26  3-5S. 

One-mile  run- Won  by  Smith,  Chicago  ;  Connor, 
Notre  Dame,  2.     Time,  4m.  42s. 

Pole  vault — Drew,  Chicago,  and  Powers,  Notre 
Dame,  tied  for  first,  10ft.  3in. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  Powers,  Notre  Dame, 
5ft.  Bin.;  Byrne,  Chicago,  and  Schmahl,  Chicago,  tied 
for  second,  5ft.  6in. 

Shot  put— Won  by  Powers,  Notre  Dame,  40ft.  6  3-4in. ; 
Eggeman,  Notre  Dame,  2,  38ft.  3  i-2in. 

Running  broad  jump- Won  by  Powers,  Notre  Dame, 
21  ft.  3-4in  ;  Corcoran,  Notre  Dame,  2,  19ft.  8  3-4in 

Hammer  throw— Won  by  Mortimer,  Chicago.  iiSft. 
10  1-2  in.;  Fogle,  Chicago,  2,  107ft.  nin. 

Discus  throw — Won  by  Schmahl,  Chicago,  loSft. 
8  i-2in.;  Powers,  Notre  Dame,  2,  107ft.  sin. 

PRINCETON     VS.     CORNELL. 

The  annual  dual  track  meeting  between 
Princeton  and  Cornell  athletes  was  held  at  El- 
mira,  N.  Y,,  May  30th.  Princeton  won  with  a 
score  of  72  points  to  Cornell's  45.  Jarvis,  of 
Princeton,  was  the  star  of  the  day. 

The  summary  follows  : 

roo-j'ard  run — Won  by  Jarvis.  Princeton  ;  Kratz. 
Princeton.  2;  Smith,  Princeton,  3.     Time,  g  4-56. 

Half-mile  run — Won  by  Cregan,  Princeton;  Bassett. 
Cornell,  2;  Chamberlain,  Princeton,  3.  Time,  2m.  4  1-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race— Won  by  Ripley,  Cornell  ;  Wil- 
son, Cornell,  2;  Hernden,  Princeton,  3.    Time,  162-5S. 

440  yard  run — Won  by  Jarvis,  Princeton;  Alexander, 
Cornell,  2;  Hastings,  Cornell,  3.     Time,  53  2-5S. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  Cregan,  Princeton;  Billinger, 
Cornell,  2;  Chamberlain,  Princeton,  3.     Time,  4m.  55s. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  Jones,  Princeton: 
Lyon,  Cornell,  2;  Wheeler.  Princeton,  3      Time.  27  1-53. 

220-yard  run— Won  by  Jarvis,  Princeton;  Baker, 
Cornell,  2;  Joseph.  Cornell.  3.     Time,  23  1-5S 

Two-mile  run — Won  by  Palmer,  Princeton  ;  Cregan, 
Princeton,  2  ;  Torrance,  Cornell,  3.     Time,  lom.  27  4-5S. 

Putting  the  shot — Won  by  Bottger,  Princeton,  dis- 
tance, 39ft.;  Lueder,  Cornell,  2,  distance,  38ft.  6in.; 
Wright,  Princeton,  3,  distance,  2sft.  nin. 

Pole  vaulting — Kenzie  and  De.ming,  Cornell,  tie  ; 
Moore,  Princeton,  2.     Height,  loft.  Sin. 

Throwing    the   hammer— Won    by   Lueder.  Cornell, 


distance,  i2sft.;  Boynton,  Cornell,  2,  119ft.;  Wright, 
Princeton,  3,  distance,  116ft. 

Running  "high  jump — Won  by  Carroll,  Princeton, 
6ft.  2in.;  Curtis,  Princeton,  and  Liebinderfer,  Prince- 
ton, tied  for  second. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  Bottger,  Princeton, 
distance,  22ft.  ij^in.;  Von  Krug,  Princeton,  2,  distance, 
21ft,  6^in. ;  Larkin,  Cornell,  3,  distance,  2ift.  3in. 

WESTERN    INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  annual  Western  Intercollegiate  athletic 
championship  was  held  at  Chicago,  June  3d. 
The  track  and  weather  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  times  in  some  instances  very 
good.  The  best  race  of  the  meet  was  the  high- 
hurdles,  in  which  McLean,  O'Dea  and  Fisher 
tied  for  first  place.  The  University  of  Chicago 
won  the  meet  with  a  score  of  46  points,  Notre 
Dame  33,  Michigan  28,  Wisconsin  13,  Illinois  g, 
Drake  5,  Iowa  4,  Grinnell  3,  Northwestern  2, 
and  Lake  Forest  i.  Wisconsins  were  far  be- 
hind their  form  of  the  past  two  years,  during 
which  time  they  held  the  championship. 

The  summaries  : 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  final  heat — McLean.  Michigan, 

0  Dea,  Wisconsin,  and  Fisher,  Grinnell.  lied  for  first 
place.    Time,  16  1-5S. 

looyard  run,  final  heat — Burroughs.  Chicago,  won  ; 
Corcoran,  Notre  Dame,  2  ;  Westphal,  Michigan.  3 
Time,  los. 

Mile  run— Smith,  Chicago,  won:  Woods,  Michigan,  2; 
Conger,  Michigan,  3.     Time  4m.  39  4-5S. 

440-yard  run — Slack,  Chicago,  won  ;  Teetzel,  Michi 
gan,  2;  Thompson,  Michigan.  3.     Time,  53s 

One-mile  bicycle  race,  final  heat — Brown,  Chicago. 
won;  Baldwin.  Michigan,  2;  Ross,  Chicago,  3.  Time. 
2m.  39  2-5S 

Quarter-mile  bicycle  race,  final  heat  —  Gaffney, 
Notre  Dame,  won  ;  Goodenow,  Chicago,  2  ;  Brown, 
Chicago,  3     Time,  31  2-53 

22o-yard  run,  final  heat — Burroughs,  Chicago,  won  : 
Corcoran,  Notre  Dame,  2  ;  McGowan.  Wisconsin,  3 
Time,  22  4-5S 

22oyard  hurdle  race,  final  heat  — McLean,  Michigan, 
won;  O'Dea.  Wisconsin.  2;  Trude,  Chicago,  3.  Time, 
27  2-5S. 

Half-mile  run  —  Moloney,  Chicago,  won  ;  Miils,  Illi- 
nois, 2;  Sturgeon.  Northwestern,  3.     Time.  2in,  6  4-5S. 

Mile  walk  — Hoagland,  Illinois,  won;  Bredsteeu.VVis- 
consin,  2;  Parker,  Chicago,  3.     Time,  7m,  ss. 

Discus  throw — Powers.  Notre  Dame,  won;  Lehr, 
Michigan,  2  ;  Pratt,    Lake    Poorest,  3.     Distance,    ii6ft 

1  lin. 

High  jump — Powers,  Notre  Dame,  and  Louis,  Iowa, 
tied  for  first  place;  Houghton,  Michigan,  3.  Height, 
5ft.  nin. 

Shot-put  — Powers,  Notre  Dame,  won:  Lehr,  Michi- 
gan, 2  ;  Eggeman,  Notre  Dame,  3.  Distance,  40ft.  i^ 
in. 

Broad  jump — Holland,  Drake,  won;  Powers,  Notre 
Dame,  2;  Garrett,  Illinois,  3.     Distance,  22ft.  2  3-ioin. 

Hammer  throw— Mortimer,  Chicago,  won;  Stengel, 
Wisconsin,  2;  Avery,  Michigan,  3.     Distance,  121ft.  2in. 

Pole  vault— Herschberger,  Chicago,  and  Powers, 
Notre  Dame,  tied  for  first  place:  Booth.  Northwestern, 
2.     Height,  loft.  Sin. 

Relay  Race,  High  School  championship,  at  one  mile 
—  Won  by  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  over  English 
High  by  100yds,  R.  M.  Cunnin.gham.  W.  D.  Connor, 
C.  R.  Shuey,  C.  S.  Borden.  G.  E.  Munger,  W.G.Warren. 
Time,  3m.  33  4-5S. 

CORNELL   vs.   SYRACUSE. 

The  dual  meet  between  Cornell  and  Syracuse 
Universities  was  held  at  Syracuse,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  win  for  Cornell  by  a  score  of  55^  to 
48^  ;  the  points  were  scored  at  5,  2  and  i. 

C  D.  Whittemore,  of  Syracuse,  did  e.xcellent 
work  for  his  team,  winning  the  100  and  440 
yard  dashes,  and  taking  second  place  in  the 
220-yard  dash  and  broad  jump,  Cornell  won 
first  place  in  the  mile,  half-mile,  pole  vault,  two- 
mile,  hammer  and  high  jump.  Syracuse  won 
first  in  the  loo-yards.  120-yard  hurdles,  shot, 
220-yard  hurdles,  broad  jump  and  quarter  mile. 

Vigilant. 


AT    GLEN    VIKW,    CHICAGO    (ON   THE   FIRST   TEE). 
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THE    NEW    RULES. 

IT  is  encouraging  to  all  lovers  of  golf  to  find 
its  lawmakers  alert  to  discover  possible 
points  at  which  aggressors  against  amateur 
purity  may  be  able  to  get  within  the  pale, 
and  quick  to  enact  new  laws  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  incipient  evil. 

The  new  laws  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  granted  under  the  by-laws,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  re-defining  the  status  of  the  ama- 
teur, are  in  point.  They  are  timely  and  prudent, 
and  have  been  received  with  all  but  unanimity. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Section  g.  No  person  shall  be  considered  an  ama- 
teur golfer  who  has  played  for  a  money  prize  in  a 
match  or  in  an  open  competition  ;  or  who  has  received 
money  for  giving  lessons  or  exhibitions  of  his  skill  in 
the  game  of  golf  ;  or  laid  out  or  taken  charge  of  golf 
links  for  hire;  (^r  who  has  ever  carried  clubs  for  hire 
afterattaining  the  age  of  fifteen  years;  or  who  has  ever 
personally  made  for  sale  golf  clubs,  balls,  or  any  other 
articles  connected  with  the  game  of  golf,  or  who,  after 
the  adoption  of  this  section  as  amended,  shall  be 
classed  as  a  professional  in  any  athletic  sport. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  amateur  championship  of  this  association  who  does 
not  conform  to  the  conditions  of  section  g,  or  who  after 
January  i,  1897,  has  received  compensation  for  services 
performed  in  any  athletic  organization,  or  who  plays 
the  game  or  frequents  golf  courses  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  his  business;  nor  shall  any  one  be  eligible 
to  compete  who  hereafter  shall  enter  any  golfing  com- 
petition under  an  assumed  name  Any  person  having 
become  ineligible  by  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  may  be  duly  reinstated  upon  his  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  meriting  it.  Only  members 
of  clubs  belonging  to  this  association  and  those  en- 
titled under  the  rules  of  an  associate  or  allied  club  to 
the  use  of  the  links,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  the  entire  current  season,  may  compete 
for  the  amateur  and  women''s  championships.  Com- 
petitors must  enter  for  the  championships  through  the 
secretaries  of  their  respective  clubs,  who,  in  sending 
in  their  names,  shall  be  held  to  certify  that  the  players 
are  qualified  amateur  golfers  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  sections  9  and  10. 

The  amendments  take  effect  immediately. 
Ill  addition  to  the  right  of  reinstatement  on 
appeal  contained  in  section  10,  the  executive 
committee  shows  a  willingness  to  be  just  to  all 
who  may  demand  amateur  standing  backed  by 
any  valid  reason,  by  the  announcement  that 
cases  not  covered  by  the  foregoing  sections  will 
be  decided  on  their  individual  merits. 


A    DANGER    AHEAD. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  unless  warnings 
are  heeded,  golf  law  may  have  to  be  invoked 
against  the  introduction  into  the  sport  of  the 
insidious  and  obnoxious  habit  of  betting.  In 
some  localities  where  the  links  are  nearby  the 
gathering  places  of  a  certain  class  of  sporting 
men,  as  distinguished  from  sportsmen,  there 
are  indications  of  a  desire  to  degrade  golf  into 
a  gambling  auxiliary.  No  true  golfer  but  must 
feel  insulted  by  the  announcement  recently 
made,  that  $500  to  $250  had  been  offered  and 
taken  that  a  certain  player  would  not  win  the 
amateur  championship,  and  that  "  the  player 
who  took  the  laying  end  of  the  bargain  was  a 
much-sought-after  gentleman  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tournament — but  he  had  placed 
his  full  commission  at  that  price."  Such  a  cus- 
tom should  be  tabooed  from  the  first  moment, 
and  yet  the  facts  qttoted  were  published  in  an 
organ  calling  itself  official,  unrebuked. 

LOCAL  LEAGUES — CHICAGO. 

The  formation  of  local  leagues  goes  on  apace. 
"  The  Associated  Golf  Clubs  of  Chicago  "  is  one 
of  the  latest.  The  charter  members  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Chicago  Golf  Club,  Onwentsia  Country 
Club,  Glenview  Golf  and  Polo  Club,  Midlothian 
Country  Club,  Washington  Park  Club,  River- 
side Golf  Club,  Exmoor  Country  Club,  Evans- 
ton  Golf  Club,  Westward  Ho  !  Golf  Club,  Edge- 
water  Golf  Club,  Belmont  Golf  Club,  Skokie 
Country  Club,  and  the  following  have  since 
been  elected  :  Milwaukee  Country  Club,  Town 
and  Country  Club  of  St.  Paul,  Kenosha  Coun- 
try Club,  Rock  Island  Arsenal  Golf  Club;  and 
the  following  schedule  has  already  been  ar- 
ranged :  June  24th,  Kenosha;  July  8th,  Keno- 
sha ;  August  19th,  Onwentsia,  Men's  Handi- 
cap; August  25th-26th,  Riverside;  September 
2d,  Edgewater;  September  4th,  Belmont;  Sep- 
tember 7th,  Sth,  gth.  Western  Golf  Association 
Tournament;  September  13th,  14th,  15th,  i6th, 
Onwentsia  Woman's  Tournament;  September 
23d,  Glenview  ;  October  5th,  6th,  7th,  Chicago 
Golf  Club. 
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OUTING  FOR  JULY. 


CENTRAL    NEW    YORK. 

The  third  annual  tournament  of  the  Central 
New  York  Golf  League  will  be  held  this  year 
on  the  links  of  the  Otsego  Golf  Club,  situated 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  July  6th, 
7th  and  8th.  The  representative  clubs  in  the 
league  are  Albany,  Utica,  Trenton  Falls,  Ot- 
sego, Auburn,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buf- 
falo. The  course  selected  is  very  accessible  and 
affords  a  playing  length  of  about  5,800  yards. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Connecticut  State  Golf  League  has  been 
organized  at  New  Haven.  The  charter  mem- 
bers are  the  Fairfield  County  Golf  Club,  Brook- 
lawn  Country  Club,  of  Bridgeport;  Orford  Golf 
Club,  of  South  Manchester  ;  New  Haven  Coun- 
try Club,  Wee  Burn  Golf  Club,  of  Noroton  ; 
Litchfield  Country  Club,  and  the  Hartford  and 
Waterbury  Golf  clubs.  W.  H.  Sanford,  of 
Litchfield,  is  President,  and  F.  H.  Vail,  of 
Bridgeport,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

COLLEGE    GOLF YALE    VS.    FAIRFIELD. 

Yale  continued  its  run  of  winning  team 
matches  by  defeating  the  Fairfield  County  Golf 
Club  team  on  May  13th.  It  was  the  hardest 
battle  the  college  boys  have  had  this  year,  for 
until  the  last  pair  came  in  the  score  was  all 
square.  The  Yale  man  finished  4  up  in  this 
pair,  making  the  result  19  to  15  against  the 
home  team.  Douglas  and  Smith  met  for  the 
first  time  since  the  amateur  championship, 
when  the  former  won  his  title  by  beating  the 
Yale  man  by  5  up  and  3  to  play.  Both  were  on 
their  game  yesterday,  and  the  result  was  a  vin- 
dication of  the  amateur  championship  form, 
Douglas  winning  by  6  up.  Douglas  scored  a 
78  and  Smith  only  two  strokes  more. 

The  score : 

F.  S.  Douglas 6 

Stewart  Gillespie o 

Dr.  C.  Martin o 

C.  H.   Seeley 3 

J.  M.  Mason 2 

Ed  Leavitt 4 

Malcolm  Graham,  Jr   . .     o 

George  Phelps. o 

F.  V.  Kimball o 

F.  M.  Freeman o 

Total ic 


W.  B.  Smith o 

John  Reid,Jr   4 

T.  M.  Robertson 2 

F.  (\  Havemeyer o 

E.  T.  Hinkle o 

A.  T.  Dwight o 

L.  Myers 3 

T.  L.  Cheney .t 

CD.  Baine 4 

P.  Cheney 4 

Total iQ 


YALE    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  championship  in  golf  at  Yale  was  won 
at  New  Haven,  on  the  24th  May,  by  John  Reid. 
Jr.,  of  the  senior  class.  He  defeated  W.  B 
Smith,  a  senior,  by  5  up  and  3  to  play. 

OPEN    TOURN.\MENT BALTUSROL 

Baltusrol  attracted  the  very  large  entry  of 
eighty-five  players  on  June  ist,  including  some 
of  the  best  players  in  the  East.  For  the  medal 
play,  18  holes,  the  following  scores  were  made; 

James  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County- 
Out   6    5    4    4    4    4    4    5  4—40 

In 4     4     5     5     4     5     5      5  5—42—82 

A.  M.  Robbins,  St.  Andrew's— 

Out 5    544565s  3—42 

In 4     4    4    6    4    6    5     5  4—42—84 

T.  T.  Reid,  Montclair— 

Out 56465444  4—42 

In 3     5    4    6    4    6    6    5  5 — 44 — 86 

R.  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  Westbrook- 

Out 6     5     4    4     4     4     4     5  5—41 

In 4     4     4     5     6     6     6     5  5—45—86 


H.  P.  Toler,  Baltusrol— 

Out 5     6     3     4    6    6    4     5     5 — 44 

In 3     6    5    6    4    5     5     5    4—43—87 

Dr.  Burdette  O'Connor,  Staten  Island — 

Out 65446445     3 — 41 

In 5    4    4     5     6    6    6     6    5—47—88 

H.  A.  Colby,  Essex- 
Out 55454566    4—44 

In 4     5     5     5     5     5     6     5     4—44—88 

L.  P.  Bayard,  Jr.,  Baltusrol — 

Out .: 56455556    3—43 

In 4     5     6     6     5     6     5     5     4 — 46 — 8g 

A.  Z.  Huntington,  Scranton — 

Out 67354555     3—43 

In 4    5    5    6     5    7     5     4    5—46—89 

E.  Leavitt,  Fairfield— 

Out 5     5    4    6    6    4     7     6     4—47 

In 3     5     5    6    6     5     6     5    4—45—92 

Allen  Kennedy,  Montclair — 

Out 6    6645335     5—43 

In 4     6     4     5     7     6     6     5     4 — 47 — go 

W.  B.  Cheney,  Oxford- 
Out  7    8    4    4     5    5     5     5    4—47 

In 4     5     5     4     5    6    6    6    4—45—92 

F.  McN.  Bacon,  Jr.,  Morris  County- 
Out 68554555     4—47 

In 4    6    4    6    5     6     5     5     5—46-93 

E.  P.  McGlachlin,  Dyker  Meadow- 
Out 6    5    4    4    5     5     4     6    5—44 

In 4     5     5     5     5     7     5     6     8—50 — 94 

W.  Y.  Marsh,  Morris  County- 
Out 55456554    4—43 

In 4     5565766     7—51-94 

C.  F.  Watson.  Morris  County- 
Out 77466556    6 — 52 

In 34555655    4—42—94 

In  the  match  play,  first  round,  Tyng  beat  Hunting- 
ton by  7  up  and  5  to  play,  Colby  beat  Leavitt  by  2  up 
and  I  to  play,  Robbins  beat  Bacon  by  3  up  and  2  to 
play,  R.  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  beat  Marsh  by  2  up,  Bayard 
beat  Kennedy  by  3  up  and  i  to  play,  Toler  beat  C.  F. 
Watson  by  i  up  (19  holes). 

Second  Round — James  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County,  beat 
H.  A.  Colby,  Essex,  by  4  up  and  3  to  play;  R.  C.  Wat- 
son, Jr.,  Westbrook,  beat  A.  M,  Robbins,  St.  Andrew's, 
by  I  up  (19  holes);  L.  P.  Bayard,  Jr.,  Baltusrol,  beat 
H.  P.  Toler,  Baltusrol,  by  5  up  and  4  to  play;  W.  B. 
Cheney,  Oxford,  beat  T.  T.  Reid  by  2  up  and  i  to  play. 

Semi-finals — Tyng  beat  Watson  by  3  up  and  2  to 
play;  Bayard  beat  Cheney  by  2  up  and  i  to  play. 

In  the  finals  Tyng  beat  Bayard  2  up  and  i  to  play. 

The  cards  follow  : 

Tyng 64345445  4—39 

Bayard 64454544  3—39 

Tyng 4    5     4    6    6     7     5     6  4—47—86 

Bayard 46555765  5—48 — 87 

Tyng ....6    4    4    4    5    5    4    5  5—42 

Bayard 65355545  5—43 

Tyng 34555674  *— 39— 81-167 

Bayard 4     5     5    4     4    7     6     4  *— 39 — 82 — 169 

*Bye  not  played 

BALTIMORE. 

The  open  golf  tournament  of  the  Baltimore 
Country  Club  began  June  2d 

Thirty  competed  in  the  qualifying  round  for 
the  Baltimore  Country  Club  Cup.  The  prize 
for  the  best  score  was  won  by  Findlay  S.  Doug- 
las, the  amateur  champion,  who  beat  all  rec- 
ords on  the  links  with  a  score  of  165.  The  six- 
teen to  qualify  were  : 

Out.  In.  Total. 

Findlay  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield 84  81  165 

F.L.Woodward.  Denver 90  94  184 

J.  W.  Albaugh,  Jr.,  Norwood 100  94  194 

L.  J.  Turner,  Baltimore 101  104  205 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  Philadelphia 87  86  173 

Herbert  Cassard,  Baltimore 98  loi  igg 

G.  C.  Lafferty,  Chevy  Chase 92  93  .185 

Horace  Wylie.  Denver g8  99  197 

T.  Courtney  Jenkens,  Baltimore 95  86  181 

Clarence  Moore.  Chevy  Chase gi  95  i85 

H.  M.   Forrest,  Philadelphia.. 94  85  179 

Jasper  Lynch,  Lakewood 89  gi  180 

H.  B.  Oilman.  Baltimore 93  90  183 

Charles  A.  Murphy,  Ardsley 96  106  202 

W.  D.  Young,  Baltimore 98  gg  197 

O.  Perin,  Baltimore 98  93  191 

The  match  play  resulted  as  follows  : 

First  Round— Douglas  beat  Woodward  by  4  up  and  3 
to   play  ;  Albaugh   beat   Turner   by   default  ;    Bohlen 
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inary   round    P.    E 
Johnson     beat     W, 
Belle  Mhoon  i  up 
Bowles  and  Mrs.  W. 


beat  Cassard  bv  5  up  and  3  to  play  ;  Lafferty  beat 
Wylie  by  5  up  and  3  to  play  ;  Jenkins  beat  Moore  by  6 
up  and  5  to  play  ;  Forrest  beat  Lynch,  i  up;  Gilinaii 
beat  Murphy  by  4  up  and  3  to  play  ;  Young  beat  Perin 
by  default. 

Second  Round  — Douglas  beat  Albaugh  by  8  up  and  7 
to  play  ;  Bohlen  beat  Lafferty  by  5  up  and  3  to  play  ; 
Jenkins  beat  Forrest  by  3  up  and  2  to  play  ;  Oilman 
beat  Young  by  4  up  and  3  to  play. 

In  the  semi-finals  tiohlen  beat  Douglas  by  i  up,  and 
in  the  finals  defeated  T.  Courtney  Jenkins  by  3  up  and 
2  to  play,  thereby  wmning  the  Baltimore  Country  Club 
Cup. 

Albion. 

the  tacific  coast. 

During  the  Dewey  Day  holidays  a  tourna- 
ment, open  to  visitors,  was  held  at  the  links 
of  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Cal.  A 
large  party  of  members  of  the  Oakland 
Golf  Club  went  down  The  mixed  four- 
somes resulted  as  follows  :  In  the  prelim- 
Bowles  and  Mrs  W.  P. 
P.  Johnson  and  Miss 
In  the  second  round  P.  E. 
P,  Johnson  won  2  up  from 
H.  y.  Pearce  and  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles  ;  S.  B. 
McNear  and  Miss  Alice  Moffitt  won  i  up  from 
Orestes  Pierce  and  Miss  Lucy  Mofifitt.  In  the 
final  round  P.  E.  Bowles  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  John 
son  beat  S  B.  McNear  and  Miss  Alice  Moffitt2 
,up  and  I  to  play. 

An  open  handicap,  18  holes,  medal  play,  for 
men,  for  a  handsome  silver  cup  presented  by 
the  management,  was  won  by  Orestes  Pierce, 
■Captam  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club,  with  a  handi- 
cap of  18. 

An  eighteen -hole  tournament,  medal  play, 
open  to  members  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club, 
-was  begun,  but  the  later  rounds  were  left  to  be 
played  on  the  Oakland  links.  The  results  were 
as  follows  :  In  the  first  round  E.  R.  Folger 
beat  S  B.  McNear,  R.  M.  Fitzgerald  beat  G. 
:S.  Wheaton,  P.  E.  Bowles  beat  W.  P.  Johnson, 
and  J.  C.  McKee  beat  Orestes  Pierce.  In  the 
second  round  E.  R.  Folger  beat  R.  M  Fitzger- 
ald, and  J.  C.  McKee  beat  P.  E.  Bowles.  In 
the  final  round  E.  R.  Folger  proved  the  win- 
ner 

On  Friday,  May  5th,  the  May  competition  for 
the  Winslow  medal  took  place  on  the  links  of 
the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  and  resulted  as 
follows  : 


First     Second 
Cnvifietitors.  Rouiiii.  Round.  G'oss.  Itandica/t.  Net. 

Miss  Drum....     ...       04  irj  1.17  i^  185 

Miss  Sarah  Drum  .      82  92  n\  o  174 

Miss  McBean 8g  qq  i83  o  188 

Miss  Morgan 96  97  igj  o  193 

Miss  Carolan    *  —  —  4  — 

Mrs.  H.  B.Goodwm      86  91  177  o  177 

MissGaylord loj  loi  210  12  198 

Miss  Sarah  Drum  won  with  a  grosi  and  net  score  of 
174. 

The  open  tournament  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Golf  Club,  held  May  5th  and  6th,  at  Santa 
Monica,  was  very  successful,  the  events  attract- 
ing not  only  local  golfers,  but  also  players  from 
Los  Angeles,  Riverside  and  Redondo.  R.  J.C. 
Wood  of  the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club,  won 
the  men's  prize  for  best  gross  score,  with  171 
for  36  holes.  In  the  handicap  contest,  R.  J.  C. 
Wood,  with  a  score  of  171,  12,  159,  tied  with  W. 
H.  HoUiday,  whose  score  was  189,30,  159.  On 
May  7th,  these  two  played  lS  more  holes  to  de- 
cide the  tie,  the  scores  standing  thus  ;  Holliday. 
104,  15,  89  ;  Wood,  97,  6.  91.  W.  H,  Holliday 
won  the  prize  for  best  handicap  score. 

The  men's  competition  for  driving  was  won 
by  W.  Cosby  with  a  drive  of  207  yards. 

Among  the  ladies,  the  best  gross  score  for  18 
holes  was  made  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Foster,  112; 
Miss  Bertha  Crouch  being  second  with  113. 
The  ladies'  prize  for  best  handicap  score  was 
won  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sartori,  with  a  score  of  116, 
30,  86,  Miss  Bertha  Crouch  being  second  with  a 
score  of  113,  14,  99.  The  ladies'  driving  compe- 
tition was  won  by  Miss  Bertha  Crouch,  with  a 
drive  of  134  yards. 

OAKLAND  G.   C.   VS.   SAN  FRANCISCO  G.   C. 

The  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  Golf  Clubs, 
having  each  won  one  of  the  two  home-and- 
home  matches  previously  played,  the  resulting 
tie  was  played  off  on  the  links  of  the  Burling- 
ameClub  at  Burlingame,  San  Mateo  County, 
Cal.,  on  Saturday,  May  13th.  Each  club  was 
represented  by  a  team  of  eight. men,  and  the 
contest  was  at  18  holes,  match  play.  The 
course  at  Burlingame  is  well  grassed,  but  the 
putting-greens  are  not  turfed. 

The  total  score  for  Oakland  being  54  holes,  and  for 
San  Francisco  43  holes,  Oakland  won  11  up.  The  sil- 
ver cup  has  now  become  the  absolute  property  of  the 
Oakland  Golf  Club. 

Arthur  Inkersi.ey. 
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A   QUIET    CORNER — LAKE    GENEVA    COUNTRY    CLUB    HOUSE. 
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OUTING  FOR  JULY. 


CYCLE    RACING  MATTERS — CtlANGES    IN  THE    RULES. 

SIGNS  are  everywhere  abundant  that  the 
1899  racing  season  in  the  United  States 
is  to  be  one  of  popularity  and  pros- 
perity approaching  or  equaling  the 
summers  o£  1896  and  1897.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  was  a  bad,  even 
disastrous,  year,  owing  largely  to  the  excite- 
ment of  war  and  the  absence  in  the  army 
and  navy  of  large  numbers  of  racing  men, 
during  which  time  audiences  at  many  of  the 
best  meetings  were  small,  competitors  few  and 
interest  abated.  Even  so  late  as  the  first  of 
this  year  ominous  prophecies  concerning  the 
future  of  the  sport  in  this  country  were  current, 
and  the  unyielding  rivalry  for  control  between 
the  L.  A.  W.  and  the  N.  C.  A.  further  compli- 
cated the  situation.  A  generous  and  wide- 
spread public  support  of  racing,  evidenced  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  season,  and  fully 
sustained  at  this  writing,  has,  however,  served 
to  allay  all  fears,  and  to  make  the  fact  of  a 
healthy  revival  certain.  Tournaments  are 
being  promoted  and  successfully  carried 
through  by  both  the  L.  A.  W.  and  the  N.  C.  A., 
and  amateur  events  are  liberally  scheduled  by 
bo'h  organizations.  The  most  lamentable  feat- 
ure of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  un- 
avoidable division  of  racing  men  into  two  large 
camps,  between  which  there  can  be  little  or 
nothing  in  common.  The  L.  A.  W.  maintains 
its  authority  on  a  majority  of  the  tracks 
throughout  the  country,  but  seems  hopelessly 
lost  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  Among 
prominent  tracks  already  seceded  to  the  N.  C. 
A.  are  the  Waltham  track,  Waltham,  Mass.; 
the  Buffalo  Athletic  Field,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Ambrose  Park  track.  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn; among  racing  organizations,  the  Harlem 
Wheelmen,  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and  the 
Kings  County  Wheelmen,  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn; among  amateur  racing  men,  Kramer,  one- 
mile  amateur  champion  of  the  United  States; 
Schofield  and  Hausman.  The  season  has  now 
so  far  progressed  that  continuance,  unabated, 
of  L.  A.  W.-N.  C.  A.  rivalry  seems  probable, 
at  least  until  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  new  edition  of  the  racing  rules,  recently 
issued  by  the  National  Racing  Board  of  the 
L.  A.  W. ,  and  to  be  had  from  any  member  of 
the  Board,  embodies  some  important  changes 
over  those  of  last  season.  One  amendment 
gives  a  handicapper  the  right  to  throw  out  en- 
tries wherein  the  best  two  performances  of  the 
rider  are  not  given.  Another  change  is  in  the 
rule  regarding  the  suspension  of  men  who  do 
not  ride  at  meets  they  have  entered,  the  change 
being  that  the  rider  "  may  be  suspended,"  in- 
stead of  "  shall  be  suspended,"  making  the 
penalty  in  such  case  optional,  instead  of  ob- 
ligatory, with  the  Racing  Board  member  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  territory.  An  official  referee 
is  required  only  at  open  meetings,  and  the  e.K- 
pense  of  his  presence  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  promoters  of  closed  meetings.  It  has  been 
deemed  unfair  to  give  sixty  points  for  cham- 
pionships at  the  National  Meet,  and  hereafter 
the  championships  will  not  count  more  than  ten 
points  for  the  winner.  Division  championships 
will  be  open  only  to  members  of  the  L.  A.  W., 


but  need  not  be  promoted  by  a  League  club,  as 
in  the  past.  A  competition  record,  to  be  ac- 
cepted, must  be  made  in  an  open  race.  The 
new  rules  provide  for  the  payment  of  regis- 
tration fees  by  amateurs  as  follows :  Mem- 
bers of  the  L.  A.  W.,  50  cents;  non-members, 
$1.50  ;  novices,  no  fee  ;  others  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  50  cents. 
One  of  the  rules  has  heretofore  provided  that  no 
one  shall  be  allowed  in  a  final  after  a  foul  or  ac- 
cident in  a  trial  heat.  The  amendment  gives 
the  referee  power  to  allow  the  man  fouled  to 
take  the  place,  in  the  final  heat,  of  the  man 
committing  the  foul.  For  not  riding  to  win 
the  referee  may  call  any  contestant  from  the 
track  and,  if  necessary,  disqualify  him  for  the 
race  or  for  the  day.  No  flying  pushoffs  will  be 
allowed.  Numbers  must  be  worn  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  nowhere  else. 

GREATER  NEW  YORk's  OPENING  MEE'i. 

The  first  cycle  racing  tournament  for  1899  in 
the  Metropolitan  District  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  N.  C.  A.  at  Ambrose  Park 
track.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  May  20th.  One  novice  and  two 
amateur  events  were  scheduled,  and  among 
well-known  amateurs  Frank  Kramer,  one-mile 
amateur  champion  of  the  United  States,  E.  C. 
Hausman,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  George 
Schofield,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  competed, 
signalizing  their  new  allegiance  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  N.  C.  A.  Gordon  Bersham,  of 
Princeton  University,  won  the  quarter-mile 
novice  in  the  excellent  time  of  33  3-5S.  Kramer 
failed  to  qualify  for  the  final  of  the  one-mile, 
which  went  to  Schofield,  but  took  the  half-mile 
handicap,  starting  from  scratch,  beating  Haus- 
man, CoUett,  Schofield  and  others.  Summaries: 

Quarter-mile  novice,  final — Won  by  Gordon  Ber- 
sham; R.  R.  katcliff,  2;  Warner  Olund,  3.  Time,  33  3-;s. 

One-mile  scratch,  final  — Won  by  George  Schofield; 
W.  F.  Wahrenberger,  2;  E.  C.  Hausman,  3.  Time, 
2m.  II  3-5S. 

Half  mile  handicap,  final— Won  by  Frank  Kramer, 
scratch;  W.  P.  Wahrenberger,  loyds.,  2;  W.  A.  Rutz, 
20yds.,  3.    Time,  im.  2  3  5s. 

world's    CHAMPIONSHIP    MEETING OUTLINE    oK 

PROGRAMME. 

For  the  first  time  since  1893,  the  world's  ama- 
teur cycling  championships  for  1899  are  to  be 
held  on  this  continent — as  previously  stated  in 
Outing— at  Montreal,  Canada,  during  the  week 
beginning  Monday,  August  7th.  The  pro- 
grammes, both  of  racing  and  of  entertainment, 
as  now  made  up,  show  commendable  efforts- 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Wheelmen's  Asso- 
ciation to  provide  liberally  for  accredited  visit- 
ors from  all  lands.  Amateur  racing  men  from 
the  United  States,  properly  entered,  and 
vouched  for  by  the  L.  A.  W.  Racing  Board, 
may  compete  in  such  events  as  their  records 
entitle  them  to,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  and 
representative  delegation  from  this  country 
will  be  present.  The  first  day's  programme 
embraces  a  parade  awheel  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  Montreal.  Tuesday,  August  8th, 
will  be  occupied  by  a  trip  to  the  old  imperial 
army  fortifications  on  St.  Helen's  Island,  a  dip 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  run  out  to  Lachine 
and  other  historical  points  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  gathering  at  Sohmer  Park. 


CYCLING. 
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Wednesday  morning,  visitors  will  be  taken 
up  the  incline  railway  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Royal.  In  the  afternoon  the  first  of  the  cham- 
pionship races  will  be  run  on  Queen's  Park 
one-third  mile  board  track.  For  the  same  even- 
ing, moonlight  excursions  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  planned.  Thursday  morning  there  will  be 
a  general  run  to  Lachine,  where  boats  will  be 
taken  for  passage  through  the  rapids.  In  the 
afternoon  racing  will  be  resumed  Starting  at 
nine  o'clock  Friday  morning  there  will  be  a 
ride  to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  Rivers,  where  at  the  same  place  on  that 
evening  there  will  be  a  banquet  to  representa- 
tives of  the  press.  Races  will  be  continued 
and  finished  on  Friday. 

The  programme  of  amateur  events  is  as  fol- 
lows :  (i)  Half-mile  single;  (2)  two-miles  sin- 
gle ;  (3)  five-miles  handicap  ;  (4)  tandem  pursuit 
race  ;  (5)  one-mile  amateur  championship  of 
the  world  ;  (6)  one-hundred-kilometre  cham- 
pionship of  the  world ;  (7)  competition  be- 
tween one  mile  amateur  and  professional  cham- 
pionship winners,  to  decide  the  individual 
championship  of  the  world. 

MEMORIAL     DAY    ROAD    EVENTS. 

The  usual  Memorial  Daj'  road  races  were 
run  over  the  Wheeling  course  (Chicago),  the 
Irvington-Milburn  course  (near  Newark,  N.  J.), 
and  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Cleveland,  O. 

Summaries  at  Chicago  : 


Order  of  finish. 


Handicap. 
30 


William  Blum 7 

2.  Charles  Merz 8 

3.  F.   V.  Arnold 8 

4.  E.  Caddock 8 

5.  O.  Rosenq  uest.   6 

6.  W.  R,  Williamson 8 

7.  W.  B.  Ferg-uson i 

8.  Martin  Crook 6 

9.  E.  C.  Dane 7:30 

10.  J.  Hamilton   7 

The  time  prize  winners  : 

1.  W.  B.  Ferguson 1:00 

2.  J.  W.  Bell scratch 

Summaries  of  the  Irvington-Milb 

Order  of  finish.  Handicap. 

1.  A.  W.  Ross.. 5:00 

2.  John  King' 4:30 

3.  H.  R.  Skiff 4:00 

4.  Adam  Beyermau 7:00 

5.  M.  G.  Smith 6:00 

6.  Oscar  Stebbie 3:30 

7.  J.  F.  Rodgei  s 3:30 

8.  John  Hansen 1:00 

9.  W.  H.  Ainscoe 4:30 

10.  Charles  Schlee 2:00 

The  time  prize  winners  : 

1.  John  Hansen 1:00 

2.  Charles  Schlee 2:00 

Summaries  at  Pittsburg  : 

Order  o  f  fini.ih .  Ha ndicap. 

1.  F.  P.  May 2 

2.  Richard  Smith 4 

3.  E.  Ledger 5:30 

4.  E.  F.  Engel 4 

5.  E.  L.  Kallenbaugh 2 

Summaries  at  Cleveland  : 

Order  of  finish.  Handicap. 

1.  A.  E.  Hawkins 5:00 

2.  N.J.  Goodrich 4:30 

3.  N.  C.  Yeagle 3:30 

4.  W.Hamilton 3:00 

5.  R.  C.  March 5:00 


Net  iinie. 
1:17:42 
1:18:12 
1:18:43 
1:18:55 
1:16:57 
1:19:45 
1:13:00 
1:18:61 
i: 19:32 
1:19:32 


1:13:00 
1:13:30 

urn  : 

Net  time. 
1:12: 19 
1:11:53 
1:12:25 
1:14:27 
1:13:28 
1:11:32 
1:11:32 
1:08:40 
1:13:01 
1:10:50 


1.08:40 


Net  time, 
':i5:35 
1:17:57 
1:20:17 
1:19:22 
1:17:24 

Net  time 
1:05:30 
1:05:58 
1:04:59 
1:04:31 
1:07:50 


MEMORIAL    DAY    TRACK    EVENTS. 

One  or  more  amateur  competitions  were 
scheduled  at  each  of  the  many  cycle  tourna- 
ments held  May  30th  on  well-known  American 


tracks.  Of  the  prominent  amatetirs,.  C.  T. 
Earl  and  Everett  B.  Ryan  competed  at  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.;  H.  F.  Kusel,  Jr.,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  George  Schofield  and  W.  F.  Wahrenberger 
at  Berkeley  Oval,  Borough  of  Manhattan- 
Frank  Kramer  at  Vailsburg,  N.  J.,  and  Geo.  H. 
CoUett  and  E  C.  Hausmanat  Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
The  single  amateur  track  record  broken  was. 
the  ten  miles  paced,  by  Everett  B.  Ryan,  at 
Waltham.  Time,  igm.  594-5S. ;  former  time, 
20m.  I  2-5S. 

Summaries  at  Waltham  ; 

Ten  miles  paced— Everett  B.  Ryan  vs.  C.  T.  Earl. 
Won  by  Ryan.     Time,  igm.  59  4-5S. 

Team  pursuit  race — Waltham  Cycle  Club  vs.  Kings 
County  Wheelmen.  Won  by  Kings  County  Wheelmen. 
Time,  im.  28  2-5S. 

'Summaries  at  Philadelphia  : 

One-mile  handicap— H.  F.  Kusel,  Jr.,  scratch,  i;  T. 
Percy  Cuthbert,  30yds.,  2;  C.  B.  Weaver,  75yds.,  3.  Time,. 
2m.  28s. 

One  mile  open— E.  M.  Burns,  i;  H.  F.  Kusel,  Jr.,  2: 
T.  Percy  Cuthbert,  3.    Time,  2m.  18  1-5S. 

Third-mile  handicap — J.  B.  Clift,  scratch.  1;  T.  Percy 
Cuthbert,  5yds.,  2;  H.  F.  Kusel,  Jr.,  scratch,  3.  Time, 
44  2-5S. 

Summaries  at  Charles  River  Park  Track, 
Cambridge,  Mass.; 

One  mile  open— D.  C.  Hanchet,  i;  J.  F.  Moran,  2;  T. 
J.  Cartwright,  3.     Time,  2:n.  41s. 

Two-mile  handicap— J.  F.  Moran,  60yds..  1;  R.  E.. 
Jones,  140yds  ,  2;  S.  Sulkins,  looyds.,  3.  Time,  4m. 
59  I -5s. 

Five-mile  pursuit  race — Metropolitan  Wheelmen  vs.. 
Rosindale  Cycle  Club.  Won  by  the  Metropolitan. 
Wheelmen.     Time,  iim.  24s. 

Summaries  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  : 

One  mile  open — Henry  Pleasant,  i;  Edward  Somers,. 
2;  H.  A.  Wilford,  3.     Time,  2m.  32s. 

Two-mile  State"  championship— Henry  Pleasant,  i; 
V.  R.  Lanam,  2;  Gustavus  Furtos,  3.    Time,  5m.  52  2-5S. 

One-mile  handicap  — W.  Rest,  looyds.,  i;  H.  F.  Foedt- 
man,  50yds.,  2;  Gustavus  Furtos,  20yds.,  3.  Time,  2m. 
15  2-5S. 

Five-mile  handicap — J.  A.  Hessberger,  200yds.,  i; 
Henry  Pleasant,  200yds.,  2;  Gustavus  Mills,  475yds.,  3- 
Time,  12m.  15  3-5S. 

Summaries  at  Berkeley  Oval  : 

500-yard  dash — George  Schofield,  1;  G.  C.  Schreiber,. 
2.    Tune,  37  3-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap — George  Schofield,  scratch,  i;  W.^ 
F.  Wahrenberger,  loyds.,  2.     Time,  im.  5  2-5S. 

Summaries  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.: 

One  mile  open — George  H.  Collett,  1;  E.  C.  Hausman.,. 
2.     Time,  2m.  21  2-5S. 

NOTES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

On  May  26th  Mr.  Alexander  Winton,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  accompanied  by  Charles  B.  Shanks- 
of  the  same  city,  arrived  at  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, having  covered  the  707  4-10  miles  from 
Cleveland  in  47h.  29m.  This  is  the  longest 
speed  trial  of  a  motor  vehicle  yet  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  signed  the  Collins 
Uniform  Bicycle  Ordinance  Bill,  which  pro- 
vides that  municipal  officers  and  council  boarda 
in  the  various  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the 
State  shall  pass  only  such  ordinances  relative  to. 
the  use  of  bicycles  and  similar  vehicles  as  are 
stipulated  in  the  measure,  in  order  that  a  uni- 
formity of  such  ordinances  may  be  provided 
throughout  the  State. 

Herbert  G.  Gurnee,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
recently  rode  five  consecutive  centuries  (500. 
road  miles)  in  49:31:00,  elapsed  time;  actual 
riding  time,  40:00:00,  establishing  new  Ameri- 
can record  for  the  distance.       The  Prowler. 
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'HE    past   month   has 
produced  no  surprises 
in    Eastern    baseball, 
unless   we   count    the 
slump  of  the  Harvard 
team   and    Princetons'    easy 
victory  in  their  series  as  such. 
The  games   have   passed   off 
smoothly,    and  on  the  whole 
creditably    to   the   contesting 
nines.    Georgetown  has  taken 
her  Northern  trip  and,  play- 
ing almost  every  day  and  do- 
ing  the    necessary  traveling 
between,    has    arrived   home 
again  with  her  splendid  record 
improved,  if  anything,  by  her 
good  showing. 

Princeton  defeated  Har- 
vard easily  two  straight 
games,  and  Pennsylvania  has 
^von  her  first  Harvard  game  and  Yale  the  first 
of  her  Princeton  series.  The  contest  in  the 
"Wesleyan-Amherst-Williams  league  is  close, 
Avith  the  last-named  a  trifle  in  the  lead,  while 
Dartmouth  seems  certain  to  win  the  last  pen- 
nant in  her  league  with  Williams  and  Amherst 
by  a  comfortable  margin.  Michigan's  visit 
to  Cornell  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  East 
after  a  very  close  contest.  The  next  three 
weeks  will  see  the  close  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
most  successful  season. 


Yale"s  nine  has  been  splendidly  handled  and 
is  just  now  beginning  to  show  the  good  results 
the  coaches  deserve.  The  men  have  fielded 
well  from  the  start,  particularly  in  the  outfield; 
the  batting  has  been  good  and  has  improved 
rapidly,  and  the  batteries,  the  weak  point,  have 
been  brought  to  the  front,  where  by  dint  of 
great  care  and  patience,  they  do  good  work. 
Bronson  at  third  has  been  injured  during  the 
past  month,  and  Ouinby  has  been  moved  into 
the  vacant  place  and  Eddy  put  in  left  field.  The 
first  five  men  on  Yale's  batting  list  are  very 
fast  on  their  feet,  and  get  down  to  first  base 
almost  like  professionals.  They  all  bunt  very 
cleverly,  and  are  altogether  a  formidable  lot  for 
a  college  infield  to  face.  Their  base-running  is 
in  great  contrast  with  the  slow,  uncertain  work 
of  the  Harvard  men,  and  means  runs  frequently 
where  Harvard  would  be  shut  out. 

Yale  has  no  man  who  can  be  said  to  be  a 
first-class  pitcher.  Cook  is  wild  and  erratic  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  freshman,  and  Robert- 
son is  evidently  depended  upon  to  do  the  work. 
He  has  a  good  physique,  but  is  not  cut  out  fora 
pitcher  and  shows  it  in  all  his  actions.  And 
yet  he  has  good  speed,  fair  curves  and  excep- 
tional control.  His  judgment  of  batters  is  very 
good,  and  by  taking  very  great  pains  and  work- 
ing patiently  with  every  ball  delivered  he 
pitches  very  effectively.  There  are  half-a- 
dozen  men  in  the  college  ranks  infinitely  better 
fitted  naturally,  for  pitching,  no  one  of  whom  is 
so  effective  as  Robertson — a  fact  which  is  of 
course  greatly  to  his  credit.     His  game  against 


Princeton,  June  3rd,  was  the  best  work  he  has 
done  and  came  just  when  it  was  wanted.  Sulli- 
van behind  the  bat  is  a  good  back-stop,  and  has 
developed  into  a  good  thrower.  Waddell  was 
tried  in  his  place  for  a  time  with  Hirsh  on  first, 
but  the  men  were  back  in  their  old  places  in  the 
Princeton  game  and  will  probably  remain  there 
for  the  season.  Yale  should  win  from  Prince- 
ton, and  will  defeat  Harvard  easily  unless  the 
latter  takes  a  brace  at  once  and  gets  down  to 
business. 

PRINCETON. 

The  Princeton  nine  has  not,  at  the  present 
writing,  had  many  chances  to  show  its  true 
strength.  So  far,  the  important  games  have 
nearly  all  been  won  by  the  battery,  Hildebrand 
and  iCafer,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  opposing 
teams  and  there  are  not  lacking  those  who  say 
that  Princeton's  team  is  generally  overrated. 
The  two  easy  victories  over  Harvard  probably 
do  not  show  accurately  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  teams  as  a  whole,  as  in  both  of  these 
games  Princeton  was  playing  at  her  very  best, 
while  Harvard  put  up,  even  for  her,  a  very 
poor  exhibition.  Just  what  the  Princeton  in- 
field, composed  as  it  is  of  new  men,  would  do 
in  a  close  contest  when  the  opponents  were 
getting  men  on  bases  frequently,  is  a  great 
question.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  Princeton 
is  weak  at  the  bat,  depending  on  the  errors  of 
opponents  for  her  runs,  and  that  the  team  can 
make  little  headway  against  steady  pitching, 
backed  up  by  clean  fielding.  This  has  been 
shown  several  times  this  year,  and  most  con- 
clusively by  the  Yale  game  of  June  3d,  the 
score  of  which  is  given  elsewhere.  For  this 
reason  it  is  probable  that  Yale  will  win  the 
Princeton  series  on  her  superior  scoring  quali- 
ties; and,  further,  that  Harvard  will  put  up  a 
better  fight  against  Yale  than  against  Prince- 
ton, for  the  Harvard  team  is  certainly  capable 
of  much  better  work  than  it  has  yet  done,  and 
Harvard  teams  develop  late  as  a  rule.  The 
games  of  the  month  show  how  much  Princeton 
depends  upon  Hildebrand,  as  without  him  in 
the  box  the  team  has  lost  several  games  to 
smaller  college  teams,  and  has  found  it  very 
difficult  to  win  at  all. 

In  the  two  Harvard  games  Princeton  played 
in  an  easy,  confident,  accurate  way,  the  infield, 
particularly  at  second  and  short,  showing  up 
very  strongly.  Suter  and  Harrison  were  very 
strong  at  the  bat  in  both  games,  and  the  for- 
mer's hitting  was  a  great  factor  in  his  team's 
success.  Princeton's  opponents  have  about 
given  up  attempting  to  steal  bases  on  Kafer, 
and  Princeton  also  showed  Reed  great  defer- 
ence in  this  respect.  If  Princeton  is  to  win 
from  Yale,  Hildebrand  must  be  at  his  best,  and 
Princeton's  batting  must  improve  materially. 
At  present  many  of  the  men  bat  in  poor  form, 
and  evidently  have  no  idea  of  striking  at  any 
but  high  balls,  as  their  position  at  bat  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  hit  freely  at  any- 
thing else. 

1'ENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  playing  a  wonderfully 
steady  game,  has  shut  out  Harvard,  and  was 
the  only  team  among  the  so-called  •'  big  four" 
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to  win  from  Geoigetown  on  the  latter's  Elast- 
ern  trip.  The  team  plays  essentially  on  the 
defensive,  as  does  Princeton,  and  relies  largely 
on  opponents'  mistakes  for  scores.  Brown, 
the  left-hander,  has,  after  a  rather  poor  prelim- 
inary season,  bounded  into  good  pitching  form 
and  is  showing  magnificent  speed,  curves,  and 
control.  With  a  good  scoring  team  behind  him 
he  would  be  unbeatable.  As  it  is,  Pennsylva- 
nia has  a  good  chance  to  win  her  Harvard 
series,  and,  considering  Princeton's  weakness 
at  the  bat,  would  probably  hold  her  own  m 
a  series  with  the  latter  team.  Pennsylvania 
starts  in  a  few  days  on  a  trip  through  New 
England,  and  these  games  away  from  home 
will  give  us  a  better  opportunity  to  judge 
of  her  strength.  There  are  indications  that 
the  men  are  improving  in  their  hitting,  the 
Cornell  and  Georgetown  games  showing  con- 
siderable improvement  in  that  respect.  The 
fielding  and  base-running  of  the  team  are  ex- 
cellent, and  Brown's  pitching,  and  the  fine 
throwing  of  Flavel,  make  scoring  on  Pennsjd- 
vania  a  difficult  matter.  Pennsylvania  needs 
another  good  series,  and  so  does  Princeton,  and 
they  would  do  well  to  settle  their  differences 
and  arrange  a  series. 

HARVARD. 

Harvard's  team  has  been  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  all,  the  more  so  because  many  feel  that 
the  men  are  capable  of  much  better  work  than 
they  have  done  in  the  past  month.  No  two 
people  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  exact  cause  of 
the  slump.  The  men  have  worked  hard  and 
have  practiced  faithfully,  but  the  interest 
among  the  players  themselves  seems  to  have 
fallen  off,  and  they  appear  to  take  no  pleasure 
in  the  game.  The  base-running  has  been  poor, 
the  work  of  the  outfielders  miserable,  and  the 
pitching  weak  and  very  erratic.  Once  behind, 
the  men  have  seemed  to  realize  that,  with  the 
poor  work  of  their  own  pitchers,  nothing  but 
the  most  desperate  work  would  enable  them 
to  win.  As  a  consequence  they  have  played 
almost  frantically,  but  with  more  effort  than 
intelligence  and  with  poor  results.  In  their 
Cornell  game  they  showed  their  capabilities, 
and  played  snappy,  intelligent  ball.  Captain 
Haughton's  injury,  which  has  kept  him  out  of 
the  game  for  three  weeks,  was,  of  course,  a 
severe  blow  to  the  team,  removing,  as  it  did, 
the  captain  and  best  player.  To  fill  the  vacant 
place  Fincke  has  been  moved  over  to  second, 
and  Galbraith  has  been  put  in  at  short.  The 
latter  is  a  player  of  limited  capabilities,  but 
within  his  limits  he  plays  a  safe,  steady  game 
and  bats  fairly  well. 

Morse  has  had  a  lame  arm,  and  seems  to  have 
lost  some  of  his  confidence,  for  his  work  has 
not  been  steady  when  the  chance  was  given 
him.  No  one  has  yet  hit  him  to  any  extent, 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  college  team  can  do 
so,  but  his  wild,  unsteady  work  is  very  costly, 
particularly  to  a  weak-scoring  team  like  Har- 
vard. Fitz  is  a  first-class  second  string,  but  is 
not  efficient  enough  for  a  first  pitcher,  and 
Harvard  must  have  a  better  man  to  win  from 
Yale.  Reid  has  been  playing  a  very  strong 
game  behind  the  bat,  and  the  infield  has  played 
very  steady  ball.  Sears  has  been  taken  from 
the  outfield  and  Lynch  put  in  his  place.  The 
latter   is  no   improvement  as  a  fielder,  but  is 


hitting  a  little  better  than  his  predecessor.  The 
outfield  needs  a  thorough  shaking  up,  and 
Wendell,  McDonald  and  some  of  the  freshmen's 
nine  should  be  given  a  chance  there.  Faithful, 
intelligent  work  and  a  little  good  luck  will 
make  Harvard  into  a  very  different  team  from 
the  one  Princeton  defeated  so  easily,  and 
should  give  Harvard  a  fighting  chance  for  the 
series.  The  base-running  and  pitching  need 
particular  attention.  Dibblee  is  really  the  only 
fast  runner  on  the  Harvard  team. 

CORNELL. 

Cornell's  team  has  great  possibilities,  and 
with  a  catcher  who  could  steady  Young  and 
make  him  do  his  best  at  all  times,  would  be 
close  to  the  top.  Young  has  good  speed,  a  very 
sharp  drop,  and  a  wonderful  slow  ball  of  which 
he  has  absolute  control.  When  he  is  using  the 
balls  at  his  command  at  all  well,  no  one  hits 
him.  Unfortunately  he  has  an  inning  in  about 
every  three,  when  his  work  falls  off,  and  he 
pitches  plenty  of  good  balls  to  hit.  At  such 
times  he  is  hit  hard.  His  field  backs  him  up 
well,  and  Cornell  has  played  some  very  strong 
games  during  the  past  month,  the  victories 
over  Holy  Cross  and  Princeton  being  probably 
the  most  creditable.  Cornell  has  also  won  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  team  in  a  close, 
hard  game. 

Georgetown's  northern  trip. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  the  past  month 
has  been  the  Northern  trip  of  the  Georgetown 
team.  This  team  won  from  Princeton,  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Brown,  and  lost  only  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  Holy  Cross,  certainly  a  most  cred- 
itable record,  and  one  that  shows  Georgetown's 
previous  record  to  have  been  fairly  earned. 
The  work  of  the  Georgetown  men  is  not  bril- 
liant, and  many  are  impressed  by  the  idea  that 
four  or  five  of  the  college  teams,  when  at  then- 
best,  would  defeat  Georgetown.  This  feeling 
is  produced  in  a  great  measure  by  the  easy  style 
of  the  Georgetown  players  and  the  fact  that 
their  play  is  not  brilliant.  The  fact  remains 
that  thev  play  steady  ball,  day  after  day,  with 
few  "  off-days."  They  make  up  an  exceedingly 
evenly-balanced  nine,  every  man  does  his  full 
share  of  the  work,  and  they  deserve  the  title  of 
"  team  "  which  can  be  said  of  few  other  college 
nines  of  the  season  of  1899.  Their  fielding  and 
hitting  are  steady,  and  a  bad  error  even  at  a 
critical  point  does  not  seem  to  confuse  them 
for  an  instant.  Moran  and  Flemming,  at  short 
and  second,  are  a  very  strong  pair  of  players, 
and  an  unusually  good  combination  for  those 
important  points.  While  it  is  probably  true  that 
some  of  the  men  on  the  Georgetown  team 
would  not  be  eligible  for  membership  on  most 
of  our  college  teams,  yet  the}^  have  set  us  all  a 
good  lesson  in  clean,  steady  playing  on  the 
field.  They  close  the  season  with  the  best 
record  since  the  Harvard  team  of  1893,  and 
seem  absolutely  unbeatable  at  home.  Their 
record  on  their  Northern  trip  is  particularly 
creditable  because  they  played  nearly  every 
day  of  the  trip,  and  had  little  chance  to  rest 
after  traveling. 


Brown's    team   has  been   playing    very   un- 
evenly  during  the  past  month,  showing  a  list- 
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less,  lifeless  game  one  day  and  a  snappy  one 
the  next.  Strange  to  say,  the  team  plays  best 
a  vvay  from  home.  The  pitchers  have  done  poor 
work,  all  but  Sedgwick,  who  seems  the  only 
one  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  pitch  win- 
ning ball.  The  team  seems  to  recognize  this 
and  plays  its  best  with  him  in  the  box.  Brown's 
best  games  have  been  played  against  Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton  and  Holy  Cross,  and  the  team 
Jias  been  particularly  unsuccessful  against  Yale 
and  Dartmouth.  The  batting  has  been  weak 
and  the  team  work  in  the  field  poor,  many  balls 
going  wholly  unfielded  for  lack  of  a  proper 
understanding  among  the  men.  The  team  is 
not  at  all  like  the  usual  Brown  team,  and  the 
xisually  strong  infield  has  not  been  developed 
this  year,  the  throwing  being  particularly  weak. 


In  the  Dartmouth- Williams-Amherst  league, 
which  is  in  its  last  year,  Dartmouth  is  sure  to 
win,  and  in  fact  has  almost  a  clean  score  of 
victories.  Amherst  and  Williams  have  been 
guilty  of  some  very  erratic  ball,  playing  at  a 
championship  gait  one  day,  and  like  a  lot  of 
schoolboys  the  next.  Their  pitchers  have  been 
very  erratic,  and  the  fielders  seem  to  take  their 
cue  from  the  pitchers. 

Williams  played  its  best  game  at  Cambridge, 
when  it  defeated  Harvard  very  handily.  Will- 
iams took  the  lead,  and,  with  Plunkett  pitching 
his  best,  was  never  headed.  Plunkett's  work 
in  that  game  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  speed, 
curves  and  control,  and  his  support  was  of  the 
best.  Amherst  has  also  played  two  or  three 
very  good  games,  and  won  once  from  Dart- 
mouth by  the  strongest  kind  of  baseball. 
Dartmouth  fielding  has  been  fairly  steady,  and 
her  hitting  too  much  for  her  opponents. 
However,  she  seems  to  have  poor  luck  with 
Wesleyan,  who  will  succeed  to  her  place  in  the 
triangular  league.  In  this  new  league,  there  is 
a  good  contest,  with  Williams  slightly  in  the 
lead.  Wesleyan  ought  to  win,  but  if  Plunkett 
keeps  up  his  work  of  the  past  few  games, 
AVilliams  will  keep  first  place. 

Holy  Cross  has  a  very  strong  team  this  year, 
as  usual,  and  takes  special  satisfaction  in  a 
victory  over  Georgetown,  The  team  is  unusu- 
ally well  balanced,  and  is  strong  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

The  Yale  and  Harvard  freshmen  have  com- 
pleted their  series,  each  losing  at  home  and  the 
series  remaining  a  tie.  Harvard  should  have 
won  the  second  game,  as  Yale  was  deprived  of 
Garvan,  her  best  pitcher. 

Andover  won  her  annual  game  with  Law- 
renceville  this  year,  and  should  win  from 
Exeter,  owing  to  the  latter's  weakness  m  the 
box 

PRINCETON,     lO  ;    HARVARD,    2, 

Princeton,  May  ijth. — Up  to  the  sixth 
inning  this  was  a  very  pretty  pitchers'  bat- 
tle. Moss  had  put  himself  in  several  bad 
places  by  his  wildness,  but  pulled  out.  In 
the  sixth  two  bases  on  balls,  a  man  hit  by  a 
pitched  ball,  a  single,  and  a  lucky  home  run 
won  the  game  for  Princeton.  A  similar  com- 
bination gave  four  more  in  the  eighth.  Good- 
rich and  Bedford  did  the  best  fielding.  Hilde- 
brand  did  not  strike  out  a  man,  but  was  very 
effective. 


I'RINCETON. 

r.  h.  p.  a. 
Suter,  If..... ...  2430 

Kafer,  c i    o    2     i 

Hildebrand.p  2302 
Harrison,  rf..  1000 
Watkins,  cf..  i  i  i  o 
Hutchins'n,ss  i  i  4  2 
Hutchings,  3b  1034 
Chapman,  ib.  i  o  13  o 
Bedford,  2b...  0015 


HARVARD. 

h.   p.  a.  e. 


Loughlin,  cf...  o 
Goodrich,  ib.  o 
Clarke,  3b  . . .  i 
Haughton,  2b  o 

Reid,  c I 

Fincke,  ss o 

Dibblee,  rf.  . .  o 

Sears,  If o 

Morse,  p o 


Totals 10    9  27  14    3        Totals 2    6  24  n     3 

Princeton o    o    o    i    o    5    o    4.. — 10 

Harvard o    o    o    i    o    o    o    o    i —  2 

UNIVERSITY     OF    PENNSYLVANIA,    3  ;     HARVARD,    O. 

Philadelphia,  May  20th. — As  the  score 
shows,  this  was  a  pitchers'  battle,  with  clean 
fielding,  won  because  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's hits  followed  Fitz's  bases  on  balls.  The 
game  was  probably  the  best  played  so  far  this 
year.  Brown  was  very  effective,  and  Harvard 
had  but  one  chance  to  score. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  HARVARD. 

ab.  r.  h.  p.  a.  e. 
Rams'y,  ss  3  o  o  i  50 
Frazier,  rf  3  i  0000 
Gilli'd'r,ib  40  i  10  o  o 
Sherrill,  If.  4  o  i  000 
Shape,  3b..  3  o  2  o  I  I 
Hayden,2b  2  i  o  2  i  o 
Flavell,  c.  300920 
Huston,  cf  3  o  o  2  o  o 
Brown,  p..  210320 


ab.  r.  h.  p.  a.  e. 
L'gh'n,cf,s  401220 
Go'dr'h,  lb  3  o  I  10  o  o 
Reid,  c. . ..  4  o  o  5  I  o 
Ha'ht'n,  2b  2  o  i  o  i  o 
Sears,  If...  2  o  o  o  o  o 
Clark,  3b..  300150 
Fin"ke.s,2b  200131 
Lynch,lf,cf2  o  o  i  o  o 
Dibblee,  rf  300300 
Fitz,  p  2    o    o    I     2    o 

Totals.. ..27    3    4  27  II     I        Totals.  ..27    o    3  24  14    i 

Pennsylvania ooiioooi    o —  3 

Harvard 00000000    o —  o 

PRINCETON,   12  ;    HARVARD,   2. 

Catnbridge,  May  27th. — Harvard  tried  Fitz 
in  the  box,  and  though  he  pitched  steadily  he 
was  hit  hard  all  through  the  game.  Hilde- 
brand  pitched  good  ball,  and  his  whole  team 
played  easily  and  confidently, 


PRINCF.TON. 

ab.bh.po.a.e. 


Suter,lf 5 

Bedford,  2b. .  4 

Kafer,  c 4 

Harrison,  2b .  4 
Hildeb'd.  p..  5 
Walk's,  cf  ....  3 
Hutch"n.  ss...  5 
Hutch'ns,  3b .  2 
Greene,  ib  .. .  4 


HARVARD. 

ab.bh.po.a.e 
Laugh'n,  cf. .  4  o  o  o  i 
Goodrich,  ib.  4    o  n    i     i 

Reid,  c 42500 

Clark,  3b 32022 

Lynch,  If.    ...  4    o    3    o    2 

Fincke,  2b 4    o     i     6     i 

Dibblee,  rf....  40000 
Galbraith,  ss.  3  i  4  5  2 
Fitz,  p 41040 


Totals 36  14  27  II  4   Total 34  6  24  t8  9 

Princeton 03040104  .. — 12 

Harvard o    o    o    o    2    o    o    o    o —  2 

YALE,  8  ;    PRINCETON,  O. 

New  Haven,  June  jd. — Hildebrand  was  hit 
rather  freely,  gave  six  bases  on  balls  and 
had  three  wild  pitches  Robertson,  splendidly 
backed  up  by  his  field,  gave  no  bases  on  balls 
and  allowed  no  hits.  That  is  the  story  of  the 
game.  Not  one  Princeton  man  reached  third 
base. 

PRINCETON. 

r.bh.po.a.  e. 

Suter,  If o    o    2     I     o 

Kafer,  c  o    o    6    o     i 

Harrison,  rf..  o  o  i  o  o 
Hil'ebra'd,  p.  o  o  o  2  1 
Bedford,  2b...  0025c 
Hutchins,  3b..  00030 
H'chinson,  ss.  o  o  2  4  o 
Green,  ib  . . . .  o  013  o  o 
Watkins,  cf...  o    o     i    o    o 


DeSaulles,  2b  o 
Quimby,  3b. .  o 

Wear,  cf i 

Wallace,  rf. . .  2 

Camp,  ss 2 

Sullivan,  c 2 

Waddell,  ib...  i 

Kddy,  If  o 

Robertson,  p.  o 


YALE. 

r  bh.po.  a.  e. 


Totals 8  10  27     8 

Yale     o 

Princeton o 


Totals o    o  27  IS 

2     1030002- 
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May  lo— At  Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pa.,  lo;  Wesleyan,  q. 
"      12 — At  Hanover:  Dartmouth,  21;  Williams,  7. 
"      12— At  New  York:   Fordham,  16;  Wesleyan,  4. 
"      13— At  Princeton:   Princeton,  10;  Harvard.  2. 
"      13— At  Providence:  Yale,  10;  Brown,  i  (8  innings). 
"      13— At  Ithaca:   U.  of  Pa. ,8;  Cornell,  o  (8  innings). 
"      13— At  Hanover:  Dartmouth,  13;  Williams,  6. 
"      13— At  Worcester:   Holy  Cross,  5;  Lehigh,  i. 
"•     13  — At  Baston:  Lafayette,  7;  Fordham,  5. 
"      13— At  West  Point:   West  Point,  10;  Wesleyan,  5. 
"      16— At  Cambridge:   Williams,  6;  Harvard,  4. 
"     16— At  Hanover:    Dartirouth,  13;  Bowdoin,  1. 
"     17— At  Cambridge:  Tufts,  10;  Harvard,  4. 
"      17— At  Princeton:  Brown,  6;  Princeton,  3. 
"     17— At  Worcester:   Holy  Cross,  5;  Williams,  o. 
"     17— At  Middletown:   Yale,  10;  Wesleyan,  6. 
"     17— At  Philadelphia:  U.ofPa.,14;  Georgetown,  n. 
"      ig— At  Amherst:   Dartmouth,  4;  Amherst,  2. 
"     20— At  Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pa.,  3;  Harvard,  o. 
"     20— At  Ithaca:  Cornell,  7;  Princeton,  5. 
"     20— At  Providence:   Brown,  3;  Holy  Cross,  2  (n 

innings"). 
"     20— At  Amherst:  Amherst,  4;  Dartmouth,  i. 
"     20— At  West  Point:  West  Point,  8;  Columbia,  7. 
"■     20— At  New  York:  Fordham,  11;  Lafayette,  8. 
"     2o--At  Williamstown:  Williams,  4;  Wesleyan,  3. 
■'     22 — At  New  Haven:  Georgetown,  12;  Yale,  7. 

23— At  Middletown:  Georgetown,  6;  Wesleyan,  3. 

24— At  Cambridge:    Georgetown,  9;  Harvard,  5. 

24— At  Williamstown:   Holv  Cross,  g;  Williams,  6. 
''     24— At  Philadelphia:  U.  of  Pa.,  g;  Lafayette,  8. 
"     24— At  Ithaca:  Cornell,  12;  U.  of  Syracuse,  o. 

25— At  Bethlehem;  Lehigh,  7;  Manhattan,  2. 

25 -At  Providence:   Georgetown,  8;  Brown,  3. 
"     26— At  Newton:  Newton  A.  A.,  3;  Yale,  2. 
■'     27— At  Cambridge:  Princeton,  12;  Harvard,  2. 
"     27— At  Worcester:  Holy  Cross,  11;  Georgetown,  4. 
'•     27— At  Andover;  Yale,  8;  Andover,  2. 
'■     27— At  Amherst:  Wesleyan,  12;  Amherst,  7. 
"     27  —At  Providence:   Dartmouth,  8;  Brown,  7. 
"     27— At  Easton:  Lafayette,  4;  Columbia,  3. 
••     27— At  West  Point:  Cornell,  g;  West  Point,  o. 

zg — At  Princeton:  Georgetown,  3;  Princeton,  o. 
"     30 — At  Cambridge:   Harvard,  7;  Cornell,  2. 
"     30— At  .Middletown:  Columbia,  4;  Wesleyan,  2. 
"     30— At  Bethlehem:  Lehigh,  5;  U.  of  P.,  4. 
"      30  — At  Williamstown:  Amherst,  10,  Williams,  8. 
"     30— At  Brattleboro:  Vermont,  8;  Dartmouth,  6. 
"     30— At  Worcester:  Holy  Cross,  5;  Brown,  2. 
"     31— At  Williamstown:  Williams,  4;  Wesleyan,  o. 
"     31— At  Princeton:    Pa.  State    College,  6;    Prince- 
ton, 5. 
June  I — At  Worcester:  Cornell,  7;  Holy  Cross,  4. 
"      2— At  Hanover:  Dartmouth,  7;  Amherst,  2. 
"      3— At  Providence:  Brown,  11 ;  Harvard,  3. 
"      3— At  New  Haven:  Yale,  8;  Princeton,  o. 
"      3— At  Hanover:  Dartmouth,  23;  Amherst,  3. 

3— At  Middletown:   Holy  Cross,  3;  Wesleyan,  o. 
"      3— At  Ithaca:   Cornell,  7;  Michigan.  6. 
*'      3  — At  Raston:  Lafayette,  7;  Lehigh.  6. 

3--At  Philadelphia:  U.  of  P.,  n;  Columbia,  2. 

7— At  Princeton:  Princeton,  12;  Montclair  A.C.,  7. 
"      7— At  Worcester:    Harvard,  10;  Holy  Cross,  8. 
"      7— At  New  Haven:  Yale,  14;   Amherst,  7. 
"     10— At  <  ambridge:   Harvard,  7;  Pennsylvania,  6. 
"     10— At  Exeter:  Andover,  n;  Exeter,  8. 
"     10— At  Williamstown:  Williams,  14;  Dartmouth,  2. 
"     10— At  Providence:  Brown,  lo;    N.  Y.  A.  C,  i. 

Post  Cattain. 

basehall  in  the  south. 

The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, though  honest  in  endeavor,  has  failed  in 
its  primary  object.  Its  rules,  both  in  spirit 
and  letter,  were  in  advance  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, so  that  in  their  execution  the  penalty 
has  fallen  heavily  and  is  resulting  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  organization.  Mercer  Univer- 
sity, a  prominent  member  of  it,  no  doubt 
without  intentional  violation,  has  been  found  so 
far  short  of  the  standard  set,  that  her  expul- 
sion from  the  league  has  followed;  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  has  had  members  of  her 
teams  blacklisted  so  that  she  has  disbanded, 
being  forbidden  to  complete  her  schedule  with 
Virginia.  Sewanee  and  Vanderbilt,  time-hon- 
ored rivals,  have  not  been  able  to  meet  this 
year  in  baseball,  and  the  breach,  which  is  not 
directly   connected   with    the   Association,    has 


reached  such  proportions  as  to  prevent  their 
next  fairs  Thanksgiving  football  game. 

Virginia,  Trinity,  and  University  of  North 
Carolina  are  not  members  of  the  Association, 
but  difficulties  of  a  local  nature  have  prevented 
a  three-cornered  series  ;  Virginia  has  played 
Trinity  and  won,  but  neither  Trinity  nor  Vir- 
ginia has  played  North  Carolina. 

It  would  seem  that  athletics  in  the  South, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Association,  are  in  a  hope- 
less muddle.         . 

So  far  as  the  Association  is  concerned,  as  at 
■  present  constituted,  it  is  too  unwieldy  as  to 
numbers  and  the  territory  too  broad  to  be 
covered  by  a  single  organization.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  different  colleges  are 
placed  render  a  community  of  interest  and 
government  in  athletics  impossible.  Already 
Virginia  has  been  approached  by  two  promi- 
nent members  of  the  S.  I.  A.  A.  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  another  and  smaller  one, 
both  as  to  numbers  and  territory.  And  it  is 
exceedingly  likely  that  before  another  season 
we  will  see  the  advent  of  two  or  more  associa- 
tions in  place  of  the  present  one. 

I  hope  in  the  next  issue  to  give  the  details  of 
the  troubles  existing  at  present  and  outline 
the  prospects  for  the  coming  season. 

W.  A.  Lambkth. 

IN    THE    MIDDLE    WEST. 

The  game  in  the  Middle  West  has  been  re- 
plete with  surprises,  and  while  the  contests  in 

most  of  the 
games  have 
been  close  and 
exciting,  I 
hardly  believe 
the  quality  of 
the  game  this 
season  equals 
that  of  some 
past  years. 

In  the  big-five 
combination — 
Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, Chicago, 
Wisconsin  and 
Northwestern — 
the  champion- 
ship goes  to 
Michigan-,  with 
Illinois  second 
and  Chicago 
third.  Some  are 
inclined  to  be- 
little the  honors 
of  the  c  h  a  m  - 
pionship  this  year  because  Notre  Dame  and 
Beloit  have  had  such  fast  teams  and  have  made 
matters  so  very  interesting  for  those  of  the  big 
five  with  whom  they  have  had  games,  but  I  am 
very  inclined  to  give  Michigan  due  credit.  Had 
Illinois  succeeded  to  the  championship,  which 
at  one  time  looked  very  probable,  why  then  the 
critics  would  have  had  ample  reason  for  calling 
the  championship  doubtful  honors,  as  the  Illi- 
nois boys  were  beaten  decisively  by  Notre 
Dame  and  Beloit. 

The  fight  for  the  championship  was  rather 
a  peculiar  one,  as  Chicago  and  Michigan  did  not 
meet,  the  contest  really  being  between  Michi- 
gan, Illinois  and  Chicago.     The  decisive  games 


G.  a.  miller, 
Pitcher  Michigan  Baselaall  Team 
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1.  Pitcher  LundKren, 

University  of  Illinois 

2.  C.  B.  Herschberger, 

Centerfield,     Chicag 
University. 

3.  H.  D.  McCullom, 

Pftcher,  University  of 
Illinois. 

4.  Ernest  Lunn, 

Captain  and  Catcher, 
Michigan. 


S.  F.  Merrifield, 

Captain,     Chicago      Uni 

versity. 

Captain  Wernham, 
University  of  Illinois. 

T.  Burton  Smith, 
Pitcher,    Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 
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between  Michigan  and  Illinois  were  so  close 
that  the  item  of  chance  might  have  played  an 
important  part.  The  final  game  went  to  lUi- 
jaois  with  a  7  to  3  score.  The  second  game 
"Michigan  won  in  ten  innings  2  to  i,  both  Miller 
and  Illinois  left-hander  McCullom  pitching  ex- 
traordinary ball,  as  shown  below.  The  other 
two  games  of  the  series  went  to  Michigan,  4  to 
3  and  4  to  2,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  how  close  the 
two  teams  were  playing. 

In  my  last  recoup  I  said  that  Michigan  was 
not  coming  up  to  expectations,  and  that  team 
work  was  lacking.  I  also  predicted  that  when 
the  team  got  down  to  work  together  they 
would  increase  their  winnings.  They  did  get 
down  to  heavy  work  and  won  their  games,  but 
I  do  not  consider  the  team,  excepting  Miller, 
and,  perhaps,  Captain  Lunn,  the  equal  of 
Michigan  teams  that  I  have  seen  in  past  years. 
There  are  good  men  on  the  team,  but  Miller's 
superb  pitching  and  the  most  excellent  back- 
stop work  of  Captain  Lunn,  have  been  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Michigan.  Miller  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  all-round  pitcher,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  Middle  West  colleges  have  produced. 
McGinniss's  center-field  playing  has  been  un- 
usually good.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
while  there  are  few  stars  on  the  team,  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  played  a  steady  game. 

Illinois  has  played  an  exceedingly  erratic 
game,. at  times  setting  a  pace  for  quick,  snappy 
fielding,  scientific  hitting,  and  daring  and  heady 
base-running,  and  at  other  times  going  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  McCullom,  at  times  pitch- 
ing wonderful  ball,  did  not  equal  the  work  he 
did  last  year.  Lundgren,  though  he  fared 
badly  in  a  few  games,  has  an  exceptionally 
good  record  for  a  first-year  man  and  may  be 
expected  to  do  great  things  next  year.  John- 
son's catching,  especially  his  throwing  to  bases, 
marks  him  as  one  of  the  best  college  catchers. 
The  Illinois  infield  has  been  nothing  unusual, 
though  Fulton's  second-base  playing  gives 
promise  of  his  becoming  a  high-class  player 
very  soon.  Throughout  the  season  Lotz's  cen- 
ter-field work  has  been  a  feature  of  Illinois 
playing.     Lotz,    I  sometimes  think,  leads  the 


list  though  he  has  such  men  as  McGmniss,  of 
Michigan,  and  Herschberger,  of  Chicago,  to 
compete  against  in  the  same  position. 

Chicago,  like  Illinois,  has  been  erratic,  but, 
as  a  rule,  has  played  far  below  the  Chicago 
standard.  Throughout  the  season,  regardless 
of  the  support  he  has  received.  Smith  has 
pitched  good  ball,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that 
Chicago  has  had  rather  a  disastrous  season. 
While  Captain  Merrifield  is  not  considered  to 
have  filled  his  position  at  third  as  well  as  he 
did  last  season,  still  he  always  plays  it  well. 
Herschberger  is,  by  long  odds,  Chicago's  best 
fielder  and  played  his  usual  game. 

So  far  as  Wisconsin  and  Northwestern  are 
concerned,  little  may  be  said.  For  various  rea- 
sons, the  season  has  been  very  unsatisfactory 
to  both  of  them,  and  at  times  the  teams  were 
on  the  verge  of  disbanding.  In  the  face  of  dis- 
couragements, they  have  pluckily  played  out 
the  season,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  baseball 
affairs  at  both  institutions  will  round  into  bet- 
ter shape  for  next  year,  as  there  is  really  no 
good  reason  for  the  condition  that  has  ob- 
tained this  year. 

The  Middle  West  records  would  hardly  be 
complete  without  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  play- 
ing of  Notre  Dame  and  Beloit  and  Oberlin  too, 
though  this  last  hardly  comes  in  this  territory. 
Both  Beloit  and  Notre  Dame  have  had  hard 
schedules  and  won  some  hard  games,  but  while 
they  both  won  from  such  teams  as  Illinois  they 
fell  down  before  Purdue,  while  Purdue  scarcely 
interested  Illinois.  Simply  another  instance 
wherein  sequence  of  games  is  not  safe  to  figure 
on. 

Oberlin  after  winning  practically  all  its 
games  in  its  own  territory  made  rather  a  disas- 
trous trip  to  the  Middle  West,  losing  the  really 
important  games.  G.  Fauver,  third  base,  W. 
Fauver  second  base  (twin  brothers  by  the  way), 
and  Stocker,  short-stop,  attracted  great  atten- 
tion by  their  brilliant  playing.  They  form,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  the  best  infield,  along 
with  C.  Pierce,  that  have  played  in  the  Middle 
West  this  season. 

Harry  F.   Kendall. 


THE  season  promises  to  be  a  particularly 
bright  one  in  cricket  circles.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  Cup,  League,  and 
Association  contests  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  expected  that  the  year's 
sport  will  be  finished  up  with  a  set  of  games 
against  the  Tenth  Australian  team,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  engaged  with  their  English  matches. 
Arrangements  are  underway  to  have  the  team 
return  via  United  States,  as  on  some  of  the 
previous  occasions  ;  and  if  these  arrangements 
are  completed,  as  in  all  probability  they  will 
be,  the  Australians  will  be  seen  here  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

A  schedule  of  thirty-three  matches  has  been 
arranged  for  the  Antipodeans  in  England, 
starting  on  May  Sth,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
against  the  South  of  England,  and  finishing  by 
the  seashore,  at  the  Hastings  Festival,  Septem- 
ber 4th,  against  the  South  of  England.  Five 
test  matches  have  been  arranged  for  the  visitors 


against  England,  and  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  that  all  the  best  English  play- 
ers shall  be  available  at  the  time  of  each  match. 
The  dates  for  the  England-Australia  games  are 
as  follows: 

June  1st,  at  Nottingham;  June  15th,  at  Lord's; 
June  29th,  at  Leeds  ;  July  17th,  at  Manchester, 
and  August  14th,  at  the  Oval. 

This  year's  team,  although  not  the  strongest 
that  has  left  the  Antipodes,  is  a  remarkably 
fine  combination.  It  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing: S.  E.  Gregory,  J.  J.  Kelly,  M.  A.  Noble, 
F/ A.  Iredale,  W.  Howell,  and  V.  Trumper,  of 
New  South  Wales;  J.  Worrall,  H.  Trumble, 
C.  McLeod,  F.  Laver,  and  A.  E.  Jones,  -of 
Victoria;  J.  Darling,  C.  Hill,  and  E.  Jones,  of 
South  Australia.  The  five  members  of  the- 
team  who  have  not  already  been  seen  in  this 
country  are  Noble,  Laver,  Trumper,  McLeod 
and  Howell. 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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OPENING    OF    THE    SEASON. 


T 


HE  yacht-racing 
season  was  opened 
in  New  York 
waters  by  the 
Huguenot  Yacht 
Club,  whose  spring  re- 
gatta was  sailed  on  May 
2oth,  in  a  stiff  northwester 
which  blew  so  hard  that 
none  of  the  dories  crossed 
the  line.  The  starters 
were:  30-foot  yawl,  W.  H. 
Bavier's  Posstu/i  ;  30-foot 
sloop,  W.  B.  Greeley's 
Bitigo  ;  2 1 -foot  knock- 
abouts,  Simeon  Ford's 
Mo  71  goose,  and  S.  C. 
Pi  r  i  e  's  Spindrift ;  one- 
design  knockabouts,  A. 
P.  Thayer's  Thelga, 
and  F.  W.  Boyer's  Midge.  Spindt'ift  led  at 
the  end  of  the  first  round;  then  her  helms- 
man withdrew,  thinking  the  race  was  finished. 
Midge  was,  disabled  at  the  start.  The  winners 
Avere:  Possum  (sail-over),  Haydee,  Mongoose 
and  Thelga. 

On  the  same  day  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
of  Philadelphia,  went  into  commission  at  Ess- 
ington  on  the  Delaware,  a  large  fleet  dressing 
ship  on  signal  from  the  flag-ship  May,  Commo- 
dore Alexander  Van  Rensselaer.  In  the  after- 
noon the  one-design  knockabouts  Kid,  Grilse, 
Fareeda  and  Fly  sailed  a  race.  Kid  winning, 
beating  Grilse,  second,  by  im.  36s. 

The  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club  sailed  its  first 
race  of  the  year  on  May  27th,  after  saluting  the 
colors  and  formally  opening  the  club-house. 
There  was  a  breeze  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
the  small  craft  reef  down.  Chairman  Charles 
P.  Tower,  of  the  Regatta  Committee,  was  m 
charge  of  the  race,  and  handled  things  admir- 
ably. The  starters  were:  Yawls,  H.  S.  Gib- 
son's Veery,  W.  N.  Bavier's  Possum,  Commo- 
dore E.  Lambden's  Twilight,  and  Lopez  Biaz's 
Addie ;  cabin  cats,  J.  S.  Appleby's  Win  or 
Lose,  and  O.  H.  Chellborg's  Osage ;  25-foot 
knockabouts,  Harry  Maxwell's  Oiseau,  a  new 
Herreshoff  craft  sailed  by  the  owner's  father  J. 
Rogers  Maxwell,  and  W.  H.  Henner's  Alyce,  a 
new  Boston  boat  ;  21  foot  knockabouts,  Simeon 
Ford's  Mongoose,  G.  J.  Bradish's  Kantaka, 
and  S.  C.  Pirie's  Spindrift ;  21  foot  knock- 
about, A.  P.  Thayer's  Thelga.  It  was  a  pretty 
race,  the  course  being  a  broad  reach  to  the  Hen 
and  Chickens,  a  dead  beat  to  Execution  Buoy, 
and  a  run  home,  twice  round.  The  table  gives 
results  : 


Yacht. 
Veery, 


YAWL  CLASS.— START,   2:35 

Elapsed     Co-r  red 
Finish.         Time.         Time. 


3:54:28         1:19:28         1:19:28 

Possum 3-59:16        1:24:16        1:22:05 

Twilight "Did  not  sail  course. 

Addie 4:24:00         1:49:00         1:42:33 

CABIN   CAT,   CLASS  S.— START,  2:40. 

Win  or  Lose 4:23:39        1:43:31,1        ....... 

Osage Did  not  finish. 

?-,-FOOT   KNOCKABOUTS.— START,  2:45. 

Oiseau 4:06:26        1:21:26        

Alyce  .   .  4:20:50        1:35:50        


21-FOOT   KNOCKABOUTS.  — START,    2:50. 

Mongoose 4:18:35        1:28:35  ' 

Kantaka. 4:21:59        1:31:59  

Spindrift 4:18:09        1:28:09  

SEAWANHAKA    KNOCKABOUTS.— START,  2:50. 

Thelga 4:32:3s        i:42:.S3        

The  winners  were  Veery,  Win  or  Lose, 
Oiseau,  Spindrift,  and  Thelga. 

The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  went  into  com- 
mission on  May  27th.  Among  the  yachts  in 
the  harbor  were  the  flag-ship  Colonia,  the 
Amor  it  a,  Qjiisetta,  American,  Hildegarde, 
Sagamore,  Giralda,  Clorita,  Huroti,  a.nd.  fes- 
sie.  The  members  were  present  in  large  num- 
bers when,  at  four  o'clock,  the  flag-ship  fired  a 
gun  and  the  fleet  saluted  the  club  burgee. 
Commodore  Clarence  A.  Postley  mounted  the 
club  gun  on  the  lawn,  and  spoke  in  sanguine 
terms  of  the  brilliant  promise  of  the  season  In 
the  evening  the  members  of  the  Rocking-Chair 
Fleet  waxed  humorous,  and  there  were  an  in- 
formal entertainment  and  much  enjoyment. 

MEMORIAL  DAY  RACES. 

Memorial  Day  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  the  waters  near  New 
York,  and  this  year  delightful  weather  and  a 
nice  sailing  breeze  were  the  pleasant  features 
of  the  occasion. 

The  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  went  into  commis- 
sion by  formally  saluting  the  burgee  when  it 
was  hoisted  to  the  truck  of  the  flag-staff  at  Sea 
Gate  and  afterward  by  holding  the  first  regatta 
of  the  season.  There  was  a  goodly  fleet  at  an- 
chor when  the  opening  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served, and  a  large  party  accompanied  the 
yachts  over  the  course,  in  the  regatta  commit- 
tee's steamer,  Fulton  Market.  The  race  was 
under  the  management  of  Col.  David  E.  Aus- 
ten, John  L.  Bliss,  and  Louis  T.  Jackson.  There 
were  three  yachts  under  way  that  were  of  para- 
mount interest,  the  first  being  Robert  E.  Tod's 
Katrina,  which,  originally  rigged  as  asloop,  was 
changed  to  a  yawl,  and,  on  this  occasion,  made 
her  first  appearance  as  a  schooner.  She  looked 
pretty  and,  although  she  had  no  competitor, 
showed  every  symptom  of  speed.  Wilmer 
Hanan's  Acushla  II.,  a  very  sleek  and  smart- 
looking  craft,  designed  and  built  hy  Hanley, 
made  her  debut  ;  and  although  she  is  rather 
tender,  being  unable  to  carry  her  gafftopsail, 
she  is,  I  think,  destined  to  be  a  great  winner  of 
cups.  The  third  interesting  boat  was  J.  R. 
Maxwells  Oiseau,  a  25  foot  knockabout,  de- 
signed by  Herreshoff,  whose  fast  performance 
on  this,  her  second  appearance,  was  highly  sat- 
isfactor3^  The  Katrina  sailed  lound  Scotland 
light-ship,  and  the  wind  being  fresh  from  south- 
east, made  good  time.  The  other  yachts  sailed 
over  shorter  courses,  according  to  their  classes., 
Acushla  II.  leading  her  competitors  and  fin- 
ishing first  of  the  fleet  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

SCHOONERS. — START,  11:20. 

Elaf'sec' 
Finish.        Time 
Name.  Owner.  H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Katrina,  Robert  E  Tod '^-'-S'^-'b-        3:31:52 

fLOOPS.— CLASS  K  ;   52  FEET  ;  STAKT,  11:25. 

Acushla  II.,  Wilmer  Hanan 2:27:53        3:02:53 

Uvira,  R.  P.  Doremus  2:41:42        3:16:42 

Chispa,  C.  W.  Nason 3:01:31         3:36:31 


YACHTING. 
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30:28 


42:40 
29:42 


05:48 
26:32 


SLOOPS.— CLASS  L  ;  43  FKET  ;  START,  11:25. 

Eidolon,  James  Weir,  Jr 2:55:28        3: 

SLOOPS.— CLASS  M  ;  36  FEET  ;  START,  11:25. 

Zenobia,  J.  C.  Swan 3:07:40        3 

Memory,  E.  Hope  Norton 2:55:42        3; 

SLOOPS.— CLASS  N  ;    30  FEET  ;    START,  11:30. 

Oiseau,  J.  R- Maxwell 2:35:48        3 

Newasi,  A.  H.  W.  Johnson 2:51:32        3: 

MAINSAIL  CABIN  YACHTS.— START,  11:30. 

pui  Vive,  George  Freeth ...  3:00:50       'i'-'y^'-^o 

The  winners  were  Katrina,  Acushla  II., 
Eidolon,  Memory,  Oiseau,  and  Qui  l^ive,  sub- 
ject to  possible  correction,  as  the  boats  have 
not  been  measured  by  the  new  girth  rule  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  club. 

Commodore  Morgan's  new  steam  yacht  Cor- 
sair, made  a  seagoing  trip  round  Sandy  Hook 
lightship,  and  was  much  admired  by  the  guests 
on  the  club  boat  who  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her  under  way  for  the  first  time.  She  is 
indeed  a  beauty. 

The  Atlantic  fleet  will  rendezvous  in  Larch- 
mont  harbor  on  the  evening  of  July  3d,  and 
will  witness  the  July  4th  regatta  of  the  Larch- 
mont  YachtClub.  On  Wednesday,  July  5th,  the 
Atlantic  yachts  will  start  on  their  annual  cruise 
down  the  Sound,  Black  Rock,  Conn.,  being  the 
first  stopping  place. 

The  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club  went  into  com- 
mission at  noon.  The  fleet  in  the  harbor  of 
Oyster  Bay,  which  consisted  of  Commodore 
Henry  C.  Rouse's  flag-ship  Sataiiella,  the 
steam  ysjcSxK&Oneida  and  Verdana,  the  schoon- 
er Wayward,  the  yacht  Escape,  the  sloop 
Ladona,  audi  a.  rwxmhQVoi  knockabouts,  dressed 
ship.  In  the  afternoon  the  knockabouts  Bee, 
sailed  by  Le  Roy  Dresser ;  Wyntje,  sailed  by 
C.  W.  Wetmore,  and  Tosto,  sailed  by  George 
W.  Thompson,  raced  over  a  course  of  eleven 
miles,  with  seven  turns  in  front  of  the  club- 
house. Wyntje  won;  elapsed  time,  1:32:49; 
Tosto  was  second,  time,  1:37:14,  and  Bee  third, 
time,  1:38:15.  A  reception  on  the  flag-ship  was 
the  next  feature  of  the  festivities,  which  wound 
up  with  a  dance  at  the  club-house. 

The  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  went  into  commission  at  noon, 
the  colors  being  saluted  by  the  fleet  at  the 
anchorage,  which  was  under  command  of  Com- 
modore Wills,  Acushla  I.  In  the  afternoon  a 
race  for  21-foot  knockabouts  and  one-design 
dories  was  sailed  in  a  nice  breeze  from  west 
southwest.  Spindrift,  owned  and  sailed  by  S. 
C.  Pirie,  beat  Mongoose,  owned  by  Simeon 
Ford,  and  sailed  by  Hazen  Morse,  2:18,  in  the 
knockabout  class,  G.  H.  Bradish's  Kantaka, 
sailed  by  W.  A.  Kissam,  not  finishing.  In  the 
dory  race.  The  Prize,  owned  and  sailed  by  H. 
H.  Van  Rensselaer,  beat  No  A^a;;z^,  owned  and 
sailed  by  H.  E.  Doremus,  im.  14s. 

The  sixteenth  annual  regatta  of  the  Harlem 
Yacht  Club,  sailed  over  triangular  courses  of 
varying  lengths  on  Long  Island  Sound  be- 
tween Belden  Point,  City  Island,  and  Matini- 
cock  Point,  brought  together  fifty-two  starters 
in  sixteen  classes.  A  stiff  southwester  which 
forced  some  of  the  smaller  craft  to  reef  made 
the  contest  attractive.  The  starters  were : 
Sloops,  43-foot  class,  Pontiac,  Eurybia,  Mary 
B.,  Nimrod  and  Hussar.  Sloops,  36-foot  class, 
Reliance,  Attoatok,  Jeafinette  and  Piute. 
Sloops,  30-foot  class,  Isabel,  Water  lily, 
Ruth,    Petrel,     Una,    Adelaide,    Albatross, 


Wanderer  and  Haydee.  Sloops,  25-foot  class 
(special),  Rough  Rider,  Eniyzol,  Romance 
and  Skimmaug.  Sloops,  25-foot  class.  Coquette, 
Naiad,  Tcssie  B.,  Wenona  and  Bee.  Sloops, 
21-foot  class,  Floretice  May.  Cabin  cats,  20-foot 
class.  Dot  and  Lou.  Open  cats,  30-foot  class, 
Mystic.  Open  jib  and  mainsail,  30-foot  class, 
Delphifte.  Cabin  cats,  25-foot  class,  Laitretia, 
Marguerite,  Falka,  Win  or  Lose.  Open 
cats,  25-foot  class,  E.  Z.  Sloat,  Emina  S., 
Jenjiie  C,  Jennie  D.  Open  jib  and  mainsail, 
25-foot  class,  Americus,  Zetes  and  Anel.  Open 
cats,  21-foot  class.  Ox,  Gull,  Mynah,  Vera 
and  Venus.  Open  cats,  18-foot  class.  Bubble, 
Captain,  Lobster,  Maine,  Jr.,  and  Hornet. 
Special  class,  "  Lark  "  design,  Skylark.  Nim- 
rod lost  her  topmast,  and  Skylark  and  Cap- 
tai)i  put  back  immediately  after  starting. 

The  winners  were  :  Hussar,  Anoatok, 
Water  Lily,  Rough  Rider,  Coquette,  Florence 
May,  Dot,  Mystic,  Win  or  Lose,  E.  Z.  Sloat, 
Zetes,  Myndh  and  Lobster.  Pontiac  won  a 
leg  for  the  Williams  $100  cup. 

The  Hudson  River  Yacht  Club  sailed  its 
twenty-fifth  annual  regatta  over  the  regular 
club  course  in  a  fresh  southwest  wind.  The 
starters  were  :  Class  A,  cabin  sloops,  Utidine, 
Irene  G.  and  Eureka.  Class  B,  open  sloops, 
Dr  us  ill  a  and  John  E.  Drew.  Class  C,  cabin 
cats.  Answer,  Sybil  la  Waves,  Nettie  Thorp, 
Rough  Rider,  Maud  S.  and  W.  N.  Gill. 
Class  D,  open  cats,  Harry  C.  Miner,  Paul  W. 
and  Adele  Rae.  Class  E,  launches,  Cleopatra, 
Jenette,  Mabel  S.  and  Beacon  The  winners 
were  Irene,  Drusilla,  W.  N.  Gill,  Paul  W. 
and  Cleopatra.  The  judges  were  Messrs. 
Kelly,  Smith  and  Piersch. 

The  Pavonia  Yacht  Club  celebrated  the  day 
by  saluting  the  flag  at  the  club-house,  Jersey 
City,  and  a  sail  of  the  squadron  to  the  summer 
home  of  the  club  at  Navesink  Highlands,  which 
was  formally  opened,  and  where  a  dinner  and 
a  dance  and  fireworks  were  enjoyed. 

The  Shrewsbury  River  Yacht  Club  held  its 
first  race,  the  competitors  being  George  J. 
Gillig's  Phyllis,  Andrew  Murray's  Jessie, 
Howard  Borden's  Midget,  J.  G.  G.  Hupfel's 
Yacht  and  Harry  Knapp's  Doris,  over  a  ten- 
mile  course.  Phyllis  won,  beating y^.yi-/i?  (sec- 
ond) by  a  few  seconds. 

The  Williamsburgh  Yacht  Club  sailed  its  an- 
nual regatta  in  Bowery  Bay  in  a  fresh  sou'west- 
er. The  starters  were  :  Class  A,  cabin  sloops, 
Portia  and  Kelpie.  Class  C,  cabin  sloops. 
Pastime,  Emily  B.  and  Rover.  Class  E,  cabin 
catboats,  Mabel  M.,  Norman,  Ripple,  Mar- 
guerite and  Parao;on.  The  winners  were 
Kelpie,  Rover,  Mabel  M.  and  Marguerite. 

A  good  race  was  sailed  in  the  Great  South 
Bay  by  the  Penataquit  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
of  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  The  starters  were  :  First- 
class  sloops,  Lydia,  Squaw  and  Muriel;  sec- 
ond-class cats,  Wanda  and  Beulah  ;  knocka- 
bouts, Adaline  and  Rel.  The  winners  were 
Lydia,   Wanda  and  Adaline. 

The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
observed  the  day  by  racing  from  the  club  an- 
chorage at  Essington  to  Claymont,  Del.,  eight 
miles  distant,  for  prizes  offered  by  Commodore 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Mr.  R.  J.  W.  Koons.  The 
fleet  anchored  at  Claymont,  and  the  yachtsmen 
and  their  guests  were  entertained  aboard  the 
flag-ship  May.     In  the  afternoon  the  fleet  raced 
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home.    The  following  yachts  took  part :  Schoon- 
ers, Lesdia,  Vigil  a.nA  Atalanta  ;  sloops,  ^^i'- 
land.  Surprise  and  Narounya  ;  knockabouts, 
Grilse,  Fareeda,  Kid  and  Fly  ;  yawls,  Rosa- 
lind and  Kez/en.     The  winners  on  elapsed  time 
in    the    morning   race   were   Lesbia,   Zee  I  a  fid. 
Grilse  and  Rosalind.     The  victors  in  the  after- 
noon were  Vigil,  Narounya,  Fly  and  Keven. 
A  stiff  sou'wester  that  did  considerable  dam- 
age to  masts  and  gear,  but  also  afforded  capi- 
tal sport,  was  encountered  by  the  boats  of  the 
South  Boston  Yacht  Club  in  their  first  race  from 
the  new  station  in   Boston   Harbor.     Tne  start 
ers  were  :    30-foot  cabin  class,   W.   F.   Bache's 
AsAumel  and  Hall  &  Johnson's  Elfreda;  25 
foot   cabin    class,    T.    B.    Wales'    Thordis,    H 
Moebs'  Little  Peter,  A.  W.  Chesterton's  Her 
mes,   D,   B.   Clapp's    Eleanor,    W.    L.    Ward's 
Mendora,  and  Walter  Burgess'  /eaftnette  ;  21 
foot  open  class.  C.  E.  Hodges*  Hazard,  S.  N 
Small's  Bud  and  C.   D.   Mower's  Heiress  ;  21 
foot  cabin  class,  W.  C    Lewis'  Spartan.  A.  H 
Doble's  Privateer,  L.  T.  Harrington's  Harriet 
and  W.    F.   Scott's  Arab  IV.     All  the  above 
mentioned  sailed  under  Y.  R.  A.  rules.     In  the 
special  club  classes   were  :     Open  25-foot  class 
P.   A    Coupal's   Emma  C,  F.   Cobb's  Empire 
and  C.  Hudson's  Naiad  Queen  ;  25-foot  cabin 
W.  S.  Burgess'  Helene,  W.  Cashman's  Falka 
E.  H.  Rich's  Gypsy,  N.  C.   Robinson's  Carrie 
M.  and   F.  Cluvers'  Raccoon;  18-foot  class,  S 

B.  Howe's   Alpine,  C.  C.  Clapp's   Lobster,  G 
D.  Silsbee's  Butterfly,  F.  Roswell's  Hemli,  W 
Allerton's  Fantasy,  ].   Cobb's    Tiot  and   F.  L 
Pigeon's   Circe :  15-foot  class,   F.   D.  Lawley's 
Bed  Bug  and  B.  G.  Hammond's  Noko.     The 
winners    were    Ashumet,    Thordis,    Hazard, 
Spartan,  Emma  C,   Helene,  Alpin  and  Bed 
Bug.    Ashumet  and  /eannette  lost  their  masts. 
Eleanor  her  bowsprit,  and  Mendora  carried 
away  a  throat  halyard  block.     Hazard,  a  knock- 
about, having  no  class   competitor,  sailed  with 
and  beat  the  schooner  Bud  and  the  new  Heir- 
ess, which  was  disabled. 

The  Decoration  Day  regatta  of  the  Fall  River 
Yacht  Club  was  sailed  in  Mount  Hope  Bay,  in  a 
fine  southwest  breeze.  The  starters  were  :  First 
class,  J.  Oates'  Nellie,  F.  Labountie's  Adelia 
and  F.  White's  Emetine.  Second  class,  J.  Mill- 
ward's  Patience  and  M.  Peck's  Marguerite. 
Third  class,  M.  Considine's  Colleen,  J.  H.  Fos- 
ter's Ida  A.,  I.  N.  Arnold's  Rival  and  W. 
Whittaker's  Inez  L.  Fourth  class,  Ed.  Morse's 
Alice  IV.,  Hinckley  &  Copping's  Fedora,  J. 
Conboy's  Dora  and  J.  Whitehead's  Lalloo. 
Fifth  class,  Wood  Bros.'  Columbia  and  Borden 
Bros.'  Curio.  Nellie,  Patience,  Colleen,  Alice 
IV.  and  Columbia  were  the  winners. 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Yacht  Club  cele- 
brated the  day  with  a  review  of  the  fleet  and  a 
race  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  breeze  blew  fresh 
from  the  southwest.  The  starters  were:  Third- 
class  schooners,  H.  M.  Plummer's  Mizpah  and 
R  A.  Terry's  Betty.  Second-class  sloops, 
Dr.  F.  M.  Whitney's  Nerine,  E.  B.  Hammond's 
Fantasy,  and  W.  F.  Williams'  Oneida.  Third- 
class  sloops,  J.  C.  Nowell's  Byndheld,  W. 
Knowles'   Sweep,   Horace  Wood's    Thyra   and 

C.  H.  Allen's  Madeline.  Fourth-class  sloops, 
F.  B.  Sistare's  Wavelet  and  F.  H.  Macy's 
Medea.  The  winners  were  Mizpah,  Nerine, 
Byndheld  and   Wavelet. 

The    Burgess   Yacht   Club,    of   Marblehead, 


Mass  ,  sailed  a  race  in  a  fine  southwest  breeze^ 
the  starters  being:  Raceabouts,  R.  Boardman's 
Typhoon  and  E.  A.  Boardman's  Tunipoo; 
handicap  knockabouts,  S.  Foster's  Opitzah  and 
W.  M.  Cropley's  Spry;  16-foot  class,  F.  C.  Ma- 
comber's  Cyclone  and  L.  F.  Perceval  s  Chip- 
gunning  boats,  F.  Dupar's  Woodcock,  R.  W 
Strout's  Yvonne  and  A.  F.  Whitmore's  Ha  Ha. 
The  winners  were:  Typhoon  Opitzah,  Cyclone 
and  Woodcock      Clap  was  disabled. 

The  Plymouth  Yacht  Club,  of  Plymouth 
Mass.,  sailed  a  race  in  a  rattling,  reefing  south 
wester,  the  starters  being  :  First  special  class, 
M.  S.  Weston's  Grace,  Bettenger  Bros.'  Amie, 
N.  Morgan's  Dolphin,  P.  S.  Bailey's  Seaweed 
and  W.  Whitmans  Ideal.  Second  special  class, 
Alex.  Holmes'  Veritas,  H.  M,  Jones'  Kittie- 
ivake,  and  Arthur  B.  Holmes'  Scrap.  The 
winners  were  Grace  and   Veritas. 

The  Wollaston  Yacht  Club,  of  Wollaston, 
Mass  ,  sailed  a  race  in  a  squally  southwest 
breeze,  the  starters  being  E.  A.  Merrill's  The- 
lura,  W.  D.  Gwin's  Beatrice,  J.  L.  Smith's 
Muriel,  E.  A.  Snow's  Gzuendoline,  A.  L. 
Baker's  Ziska,  W.  M.  Chase's  West  Wind.  F. 
Burgess'/,./.,  and  Hayden  Bros.'  Premier. 
Thelura  was  the  winner,  beating  Beatrice  8 
seconds,  corrected  time. 

KNMCKERBOCKER   Y.   C.    ANNUAL   REGATTA,  JUNE  3D. 

A  large  fleet  was  present  to  compete  in  the 
annual  regatta  of  the  Knickerbocker  Yacht 
Club  on  June  3d,  but  owing  to  the  flukiness  of 
the  wind  the  results  were  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. The  start  was  made  at  12:10  in  a  light 
northeast  air,  and  it  was  nearly  3  o'clock  when 
the  leaders  rounded  the  Gangway  Buoy,  which 
was  the  outer  mark,  and  only  seven  miles  from 
the  starting  point  off  the  club-house  at  College 
Point,  L.  I.  The  wind  came  very  light  from 
the  southward,  and  a  dreary  drift  home  fol- 
lowed. At  sundown  it  freshened  sufficiently 
to  waft  the  fleet  to  the  finish.  The  starters 
were  :  Cutters  and  sloops,  65-foot  class,  F.  H. 
Boyton's  Whileaway.  Cutters  and  sloops,  52- 
foot  class,  S.  H.  Mason's  Moccasin  and  T.  J. 
McCahill's  Liris.  Cutters  and  sloops,  43-foot 
class,  John  J.  McCue's  Nautilus,  W.  L.  Hall's 
White  Wing  and  J.  D.  Baird's  Hussar.  Cut- 
ters and  sloops,  36-foot  class,  Oswald  Sander- 
son's Anoatok,  E,  Hope  Norton's  Memory  and 
Messrs.  Beam's  Paiute.  Sloops,  30-foot  class, 
R  Sands'  Ouananiche,  E.  T.  Cornell's  Narita 
and  T.  Kiernan's  Water  Lily.  Sloops,  30- foot 
class  (special),  R.  N.  Ellis's  Hera,  Pembroke 
Jones'  Carolina  and  H.  O.  Havemeyer's  Es- 
peranza.  Cabin  cats,  30-foot  class,  C.  T. 
Pierce's  Dot,  C.  C.  Beard's  Bogata  and  F.  T. 
Myrick's  Leisure.  Cabin  cats,  25-foot  class, 
George  H.  Montrose's  Dolphin,  A.  E.  Niether- 
son's  Osage,  Messrs.  Goddard's  Kite,  W.  D. 
Reed's  Thistle  and  J.  S.  Appleby's  Win  or 
Lose.  Knockabouts,  25-foot  class,  W.  D.  He- 
nan's  Alyce.  Knockabouts,  21-foot  class,  S.  C. 
Pirie's  Spindrift.  Open  cats,  21-foot  class,  C. 
H.  P.  Corry's  Constance  and  C.  E.  Silkworth's 
Spunk.  Open  cats,  18-foot  class,  T.  J.  S.  Flint's 
Lobster  and  T.  S  McCahill's  Kazaza.  The 
winners  were  Whileaway,  Moccasin,  White 
Wing,  Anoatok,  Narita,  Carolina,  Dot,  Win 
or  Lose,  Spindrift,  Constance  and  Kazaza. 
The  race  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs. 
O.     H.    Chellborg,     H.     Stephenson,     C.    W, 
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Schlessinger,  Rodman  Sands,  F.  E.  Barnes 
and  J.  O.  Sinkinson.  The  excursion  steamer 
Favoriie  csLYTiGd  a  large  party  of  members  and 
their  guests  over  the  course 

June  3d  was  the  date  fixed  for  the  eighth  an- 
nual regatta  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of 
Philadelphia  off  Schooner  Ledge  Light,  on  the 
lower  Delaware.  The  wind  was  so  light  from 
the  north  that  only  the  knockabouts  Kzd, 
Grilse,  Fly,  Farccda,  and  the  sloop  Surprise 
crossed  the  line.  The  ebb  tide  carried  them 
down  to  the  outer  mark  at  the  upper  end  of 
Cnerry  Island  Flats,  where  they  anchored  till 
flood  tide  made.  The  Kid,  owned  by  Mrs. 
John  W.  Geary,  beat  Mr.  Robert  Toland's 
6^rz'/i-,?  (second)  by  3m.  15s.    Surprise  ^a.sXz.'il. 

VARIOUS    NOTES. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Hastings  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
to  succeed  Mr.  R.  C.  Wetmore,  resigned. 

Station  No.  i  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
has  been  removed  from  Bay  Ridge,  L.  L,  to 
Tompkinsville,  S.  \.  It  is  still  in  charge  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Thomas,  of  the  club. 

The  annual  championship  regatta  of  the  In- 
land Lake  Yachting  Association  for  1899,  will 
be  held  at  Oshkosh,  on  August  14th  to  19th. 
Entries  and  all  correspondence  regarding  ship- 
ment of  yachts,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to 
C,  D.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Oshkosh 
Yacht  Club,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

The  Oconomowoc  Yacht  Club  will  hold  a 
series  of  races  July  24th  to  29th,  in  which  yachts 
from  other  clubs  of  the  I.  L.  Y.  A.  are  invited 
to  compete.  For  information,  address,  W.  B. 
E.  Shufeldt,  secretary,  2244  Calumet  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  cutter  Britannia,  which  was  advertised 
for  sale  by  auction,  was  purchased  at  private 
sale  by  W.  G.  Jameson,  the  yachting  friend  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  will  once  more  fly 
the  private  signal  of  the  Prince,  and  according 
to  recent  reports,  will  act  as  a  trial  horse  for  Sir 
Thos.  Lipton's  Shamrock  in  several  spins  on 
the  Solent.  While  Britannia  was  owned  by 
the  Prince  she  won  147  prizes  valued  at  ;i^io,- 
•073.  A.  J    Kenealy, 

YACHTING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

On  Saturday,  April  22d,  the  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  held  its  opening  day  at  the  club-house  at 
Tiburon,  Marin  County,  Cal. 

On  the  same  day  the  California  Yacht  Club 
gave  an  entertainment.     The  club  has  nearly 


doubled  the  number  of  its  active  members  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

On  April  23d  the  fleets  of  the  California  and 
Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs  were  to  have  met  off 
Presidio  Shoal  buoy  and  cruised  in  company 
along  the  city  front,  but  a  southwesterly  storm 
prevented  the  Corinthians  from  putting  out  of 
Tiburon  Cove.  The  Californias,  however,  sailed 
to  the  rendezvous,  thence  to  Tiburon,  and  past 
Angel  Island  back  to  their  moorings  Nearly 
all  the  yachts  carried  shortened  sail  in  the  strong 
wind  and  rough  sea. 

The  same  day  the  South  Bay  Yacht  Club, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Alviso,  Cal.,  in 
the  southern  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  held 
its  opening  day  The  officei's  for  1899  ^re  as 
follows  :  Commodore,  Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer,  of  the 
schooner  Muriel ;  Vice-Commodore,  Alfred  C. 
Eaton  ;  Secretary,  F.  L.  Machefert  ;  Treasurer, 
J,  W,  Macaulay  ;  Port  Captain,  William  Ortley  ; 
Measurer,  Oliver  Ortley  ;  Directors,  A.  E. 
Moody  and  Frank  Davis  ;  Delegates  to  the  Pa- 
cific Inter-Club  Yacht  Association,  S.  E.  Smith, 
A.  Meads  and  Louis  Sonniksen.  Two  schooners, 
six  sloops,  two  catboats  and  three  launches 
were  in  commission  for  the  opening  sail.  The 
club  is  having  printed  a  book  containing  the 
rules  of  the  road  and  a  wigwag  signal  code. 

On  Saturday,  April  29th,  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club  held  its  opening  day  at  its  club- 
house at  New  Sausalito,  Marin  County,  Cal. 
Early  in  the  evening  a  supper  was  served  to 
the  yachtsmen  and  visitors,  and  later  a  dance 
was  given  in  the  club  ball-room,  the  handsomest 
possessed  by  any  yacht  club  in  California.  Hun- 
dreds of  guests  accepted  the  club's  hospitality, 
those  who  wished  to  return  to  San  Francisco 
being  conveyed  by  two  specially  chartered  tugs. 

On  April  30th  the  combined  fleets  of  the  San 
Francisco,  California  and  Corinthian  Clubs  were 
to  have  cruised  over  to  the  city  front  under 
command  of  Commodore  T.  L.  Hill,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club,  but  heavy  rain  kept 
several  of  the  yachts  at  their  moorings.  Others, 
however,  followed  the  flag-ship  towards  the 
city,  and  then  squared  off  for  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  and  Vallejo. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  at  Old  Sausalito,  has  practically  gone 
out  of  exis*:ence,  leaving  five  clubs  on  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  These  five,  however,  give 
promise  of  a  pleasant  season. 

The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  will  hold  its  an- 
nual regatta  on  Tuesday,  May  30th,  over  the 
Channel  course.  Arthur  Inkerslev. 


TO  review  the  shows  of  the  current  season, 
so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  would  neces- 
sarily take  up  much  more  space  than 
can  be  given  in  this  issue;  therefore  I 
will  confine  myself  to  brief  mention  of 
the  more  important,  and  leave  details  until  they 
can  be  done  justice  to  The  season  opened  with 
the  Boston  show,  which,  although  an  indoor 
function,  gave  the  cue  for  v,'hat  followed,  and 
put  before  habitues  the  series  of  exhibits  on 
which  the  summer  events  will  largely  depend 
for  winners.  Remarkable  for  the  immense 
amount  of  money  offered  in  prizes  by  amateur 
horsemen,  the  show  at  Boston  proved  rich  in 


untried  exhibits,  and  the  ring  on  several  occa- 
sions was  filled  with  horses  entirely  new  to  the 
business,  and  on  this  account  was  the  more  in- 
teresting. The  wealthy  and  fashionable  coterie 
of  the  Hub  attended  the  show  in  force,  and  as 
the  general  attendance  was  good  throughout, 
the  promoters  had  no  cause  to  complain  on  that 
score.  It  was  not  a  success  financially,  and  too 
much  work  devolved  upon  the  directors.  The 
stockholders  will,  therefore,  divide  the  profits 
left  3ver  from  the  first  venture. 

The  harness  classes  were  well  patronized  by 
local  horse-owners,  and  especially  were  high 
steppers    of    the   hackney   breed   in    evidence 
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among  the  ribbon  winners,  but,  as  at  most 
other  shows,  the  professional  element  gathered 
in  very  large  sums  of  money  with  their  seasoned 
exhibits.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  promoters  to  induce  a  full  en- 
try by.  wealthy  amateurs  from  a  distance 
proved  futile,  and  had  it  not  been  for  two  or 
three  rich  Bostonese,  who  presented  large  sums 
for  competition,  and  then  helped  to  swell  other 
classes,  the  show,  except  in  the  professional  de- 
partment, would  have  been  rather  uninterest- 
ing. 

In  the  department  for  saddle  horses,  New 
York  exhibitors  divided  the  premiere  honors 
among  them,  and  so  Boston  can  be  credited 
with  having  treated  her  visitors  most  liberally. 
The  surface  of  the  ring  was  soft  and  the  going 
heavy,  but  notwitstanding  all  this,  and  the  fact 
that  solid  fences  were  provided,  that  made  the 
jumping  dangerous,  the  hunting  classes  were 
negotiated  in  grand  form  and  some  surprising 
leaping  was  witnessed. 

The  polo  pony  exhibit  was  remarkably  fine, 
and  went  far  towards  demonstrating  Boston's 
complete  equipment  for  the  "  sport  of  sports," 
and  presenting  before  a  city  audience  some  of 
the  cleverest  riders  that  have  ever  appeared  on 
the  tan- bark. 

The  native  horse  —  the  trotter  —  was  not 
strongly  represented,  although  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  contains  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  breed  extant.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  excellent  individuals  shown  in  the 
roadster  classes. 

For  a  thoroughbred  exhibit  the  show  had  to 
depend  on  one  solitary  individual,  but  this  is 
not  surprising,  as  ' '  The  Hub  "  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  breeding  districts  where  race-horses  are 
produced. 

The  initial  open-air  event  of  the  season  was 
the  show  held  on  the  Manhattan  Field,  New 
York,  May  i5th-2oth.  With  fair  weather,  level 
ground  spacious  enough  to  admit  of  trying  out 
every  horse  thoroughly,  and  for  showing  even 
a  pack  of  fox  hounds  and  hunters  in  full  cry 
after  an  imaginary  Reinecke,  the  grounds  easy 
of  access  and  replete  with  the  finest  of  stabling 
and  other  accommodations,  this  really  sporting 
event  failed  to  attract  any  appreciable  attend- 
ance; and  so,  like  the  preceding  efforts  of  1892 
and  1893,  held  on  the  same  field,  this  year's 
event  must  go  on  record  as  a  failure.    It  is  said 


that  despite  the  failure  of  their  first  attempts 
the  directors  contemplate  trying  their  fortunes 
again  next  year,  and  hope  to  succeed  by  reason 
of  the  expensive  improvements  they  will  make. 

The  show  was  of  five  days  duration  instead 
of  six,  as  is  usual  at  other  places,  and  on  this 
account  did  not  get  quite  so  tedious  r.s  some 
others  have  become.  Indeed,  three  days  are 
quite  long  enough  for  the  ordinary  enthusiast, 
in  view  of  the  number  of  events  he  has  to  keea 
track  of  through  the  season.  The  general 
public,  too,  would  no  doubt  fill  the  benches 
every  one  of  three  days,  whereas  now  the 
"  common  or  garden  "  crowd  seldom  rush  until 
the  last  moment,  and  then  a  show  gets  uncom- 
fortable on  the  closing  day. 

The  military  drills  by  companies  of  the  Third 
United  States  Cavalry,  and  driving  competi- 
tions by  batteries  of  United  States  Artillery, 
daily,  were  attractive  features;  and  these  fol- 
lowing or  preceding  elegant  tandem  and  four- 
in-hand  exhibits,  and  the  latter  assisted  by 
classes  devoted  to  horses  driven  or  ridden  ex- 
clusively by  ladies,  made  up  a  series  of  events 
which  kept  the  onlookers  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

Having  referred  to  the  rules  of  the  Philadel- 
phia organization,  it  is  but  proper  to  touch 
lightly  the  nature  of  the  exhibition  itself, 
though  I  would  prefer  to  go  into  details  re- 
garding it,  so  finished  and  agreeable  was  the 
affair  throughout.  Always  the  most  picturesque 
show  in  this  country,  by  reason  of  its  magnifi- 
cent location  and  rural  surroundings,  the  affair 
attracted  Philadelphia's  elite  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  thoroughly  sporting  element  which 
finds  a  congenial  stamping-ground  on  the  broad 
acres  'twixt  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 
waterways.  The  programme,  which  was  uu' 
usually  large,  and  included  exhibits  of  thefinesf 
horses  that  sportsmen  can  now  put  into  the 
ring,  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  numer- 
ous classes  handled  in  remarkably  prompt  fash- 
ion bv  the  experienced  executive.  The  cata- 
logue, which  by  the  way,  should  be  copied  as 
to  Its  general  make-up  by  every  other  organiza- 
tion in  this  country,  was  in  programme  form, 
and  so  easy  to  follow  that  the  public  were  en- 
abled to  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
hibits, and  so  the  better  appreciate  them  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  details  of  the 
classes  in  my  next.  A.   H.   Godfrey. 


G.  S.,  Richmond,  Ind. — Any  of  the  exhibitors 
mentioned  as  prize-winners  in  our  last  report 
of  the  Westchester  Kennel  Club's  show  will 
supply  you  with  satisfactory  beagles. 

I.  C  ,  La. — We  do  not  know  the  inventor, 
nor  anything  more  about  the  mechanism,  as 
such,  than  yourself  ;  the  article  and  illustrations 
were  submitted  to  our  Cycling  Editor,  and  his 
comments  appeared  as  foot-notes  to  the  article 
in  the  magazine. 

Novice.  —  The  distinction  between  medal 
play  and  match  play  must  be  borne  in  mmd. 
In  the  former  the  total  of  the  strokes  in  a 
round  are  the  determining  factor;  holes  are  not 
counted.  In  the  latter  the  holes  each  player 
wins  are  alone  counted,  and  the  number  of 
strokes   is  omitted.     The  qualifying  round  is 


the  method  the  Americans  take  to  eliminate 
weak  players.  It  is  an  innovation,  true,  but  a 
very  useful  one. 

S.  E.  E.,  Providence,  R.  I. — When  the  sea- 
son is  over,  wipe  the  rod  and  reels  very  thor- 
oughly and  give  the  latter  an  oiling.  Don't 
take  it  apart  unless  it  has  sand  or  grit  of  any 
kind  in  it.  Don't  oil  or  varnish  rods  when  they 
arc  put  away  for  the  season  ;  only  dry  them 
thoroughly  and  place  them  in  a  cool  spot  ; 
place  them  on  a  shelf.  Naturally,  the  line 
should  be  perfectly  dried  after  each  outing,  so 
that  it  will  be  in  that  condition  when  put  away 
for  the  winter.  We  never  oil  even  silk  lines, 
when  putting  them  away.  You  cannot  get 
back  the  enamel  finish  when  once  it  is  worn  off.. 
It  IS  a  trade  secret. 
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iOLF    m    OOTHAA^ 


BY    CHARLES   TURNER 


THERE  are  pleasant  aspects  of  life 
even  in  the  busiest  city  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  them  to  stand  amidst 
the  bustling  throng  of  the  lower  Broad- 
way, the  great  artery  which  carries  the 
impetuosity  of  the  concentrated  impulse 
of  the  most  earnest  business  people  in 
the  world,  and  to  know  that  within  a 
cannon-shot  in  any  direction,  up  or  down, 
north  or  south,  and  eastward  of  the 
living  stream,  there  are  goir  links  hold- 
ing out  the  fair  hand  of  peace,  content- 
ment, rest,  and  good  health.  That  in 
fact  within  the  radius  of  the  city  limits, 
and  thereby  of  course  excluding  those 
over  in  Jersey,  there  are  eighteen  golf 
clubs,  each  the  center  of  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  drawn  from  the  very  vortex  of 
this  tumult  and  this  striving. 

But  this  is  to  put  golf  in  Gotham 
in  the  straitest  of  strait-jackets,  be- 
cause, just  outside  the  limits  prescribed 
by  necessity  in  this  article,  are  the  prin- 


cipal points  of  pilgrimage,  those  real 
Meccas  of  the  enthusiastic  golfer,  St. 
Andrew's  at  Mount  Hope,  Ardsley  Ca- 
sino by  the  Hudson,  Garden  City  in  Long 
Island,  and  Tuxedo,  to  sa)^  nothing  of 
the  great  Jersey  centers  where  so  many 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers  take  their 
leisure,  the  Oranges  (a  pleasant  basket- 
ful), Morris  County,  and  the  bevy  of 
clubs  that  dot  the  Palisades. 

Even  this  enumeration  falls  short  of 
the  real  extent  of  Gotham's  golfing 
necessities,  for  every  summer  her  ardent 
sons  and  daughters  lay  under  contribu- 
tion the  string  of  pearls  which  lie  along 
the  seacoast  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Barne- 
gat  Bay,  and  on  Long  Island  from  St. 
Lawrence  and  Rye  to  the  far-off  Shin- 
necock  Hills,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
tithe  which  may  be  reckoned  in  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  and  indeed  in  every  resort 
where  Columbia  gathers  her  beauty  and 
her  chivalry. 

In  fact,  golf  has  become  the  game  of 
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THE   EIGHTH    GREEN,    RICHMOND   COUNTY    COUNTRY    CLUB,    S.    I. 


the  people,  using'  the  term  in  the  broad- 
est sense;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at 
first  seem,  nowhere  is  it  so  much  so  as 
in  the  great  metropolis.  If  I  were  asked 
for  proof  of  this  assertion  I  should  not 
have  to  rely  upon  the  premises  I  have 
already  laid  down  or  on  the  variety,  ex- 
tent, and  popular  support  so  freel)^  ex- 
tended to  the  eighteen  clubs  within  the 
city's  limits,  which  are  maintained  by  its 
supporters  ;  I  should  but  have  to  point 


out  that  beyond  all  these,  and  outside 
the  provision  they  so  lavishly  make, 
there  are  two  thousand  players  who  are 
mostly  unattached  to  any  club,  and  who 
are  content  if  once  in  a  week  they  can 
hie  them  to  the  two  hundred  acres  of 
public  links  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park. 

The  finger  of  scorn  is  often  pointed, 
and  often  recklessly,  at  Gotham  and  its 
greed,  and  at  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission   of    its   municipal    govern- 


THE   TENTH    GREEN,    HARBOR   HILLS,    S.    I. 


GOLF  IN  GOTHAM. 
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ment.  Let  me  as  a  golfer  and  inhabit- 
ant of  much-malignecl  New  York,  raise 
this  one  httle  candle  in  honor  of  the 
powers  that  be,  who  were  the  first,  and 
for  a  long  time  were  the  only  ones,  in 
the  United  States,  to  provide  for  the 
general  public  a  public  links.  It  may 
take  more  than  ten  righteous  men,  in 
these  latter  days,  to  save  a  city,  but  Go- 
tham is  not  without  hope  in  more  re- 
spects than  this  provision,  singular  as  it 
was.  That  its  influence  has  been  more 
than  local  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
Boston  followed  suit,  and  even  now  the 
pick  and  roller  are  at  work  in  Jackson 
Park   for  the   benefit  of  the   rank    and 


mer's  recreations.  On  two  others,  for 
yet  greater  distances,  the  gentler  waters 
of  the  Sound  lave  the  feet  of  "boweries," 
to  use  a  good  old  Knickerbocker  and 
appropriate  phrase,  which  sink,  verdure- 
clad  and  tree-embowered,  down  to  its 
margins.  Its  tide-swept,  breezy  har- 
bor's coast-lines,  a  compromise  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  lake-like  Sound, 
present  in  the  undulations  of  the  Nar- 
rows and  the  terraced  heights  of  vStaten 
Island,  a  series  of  sites  for  golf  un- 
equaled  for  position,  salubrity,  and 
beauty;  whilst  the  uplands  that  rise  and 
fall  from  the  moment  Manhattan  isle's 
northern    boundary   is    left,    until     the 


file  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game  in 
Chicago. 

If  nature  had  planned  so  that  golf 
should,  in  the  great  metropolis,  have 
opportunities  commensurate  with  the 
great  demands  it  would  create,  and  that 
it  should  arrive  at  a  time  coincident 
with  the  possibilities  of  reaching  the 
city's  outermost  borders,  she  could  not, 
in  either  respect,  have  planned  more 
wisely. 

No  city  in  the  continent,  indeed  it 
may  with  truth  be  said,  no  metropolitan 
city  in  the  world,  has  the  peerless  posi- 
tion of  New  York.  Miles  on  miles  of 
water  front  girdle  its  teeming  millions. 
On  one  side  wide  wildernesses  of  sand- 
blown  dunes,  cast  up  and  ground  and 
threshed  by  the  mighty  Atlantic's  winter 
storms,  are  left  soft  yet  solid  for  sum- 


furthest  city  limit  is  reached,  present 
a  combirtation  of  pastures,  orchard, 
country  road  and  lane,  barren  rocks 
and  trickling  streams,  lake  and  forest, 
the  like  of  which  may  be  equaled  but 
cannot  be  excelled. 

What  nature  prepared  with  the  pa- 
tient diligence  of  untold  centuries,  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  science,  in 
these  latter  days,  have  made  accessible 
in  a  degree  never  before  equaled.  We 
may  lack  some  facilities  in  city  locomo- 
tion, and  at  certain  definite  times,  when 
in  a  few  minutes  all  the  world  is  de- 
sirous of  converging  at  the  narrowest 
end  of  the  wedge,  there  is  undoubtedly 
an  undesirable  congestion  ;  but  taken 
large  and  by,  as  the  golfer  disciplined 
to  larger  views  will  gladly  do,  there  is 
little  that  is  left  undone.     Boats  swift, 
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roomy  and  safe  weave  their  trackless 
and  never  ceasing-  trails  to  and  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  city  proper 
to  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  and  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Narrows.  The 
elevated  railroads  with  ceaseless  pulse 
throb  through  nearly  every  avenue 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other, 
bringing-  Van  Cortlandt  and  the  outer 
range  of  the  northern  parks  into  touch 
within  the  limit  of  the  hour;  whilst  the 
serpentine  electric  car  and  trolleys  glide 
in  and  out  and  round  about  with  almost 
bewildering-  frequency  all  of  them  parts 
of  a  system  which  is  rapidly  bringing 
easy  and  cheap  transit  to  and  from 
everywhere  to  the  very  door-step  of 
every  citizen. 

Yet   far-reaching  and    embracing  as 
the   results   are,  it    has  all  come  about 


as  a  law  of  nature.  Well  do  I  remember, 
in  the  fall  of  1S90,  yet  lacking  one  year 
of  ten  since  passed,  discoursing,  perhaps 
effusively,  with  the  editor  of  Outing 
on  the  great  and  glorious  opportunities 
for  golf  lying  perdu  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  still  freshly  I  remember,  a 
few  days  afterward,  feeling  abashed  as 
I  mailed  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Albion,"  tne  limited  plea  of  "  Golf  for 
Women,"  which  appeared  in  Outing 
for  December,  1890. 

There  was  not  then  to  my  knowledge 
a  single  player  this  side  of  the  Canadian 
border,  and  I  had  in  my  mind  only  the 
utilization  for  the  game  of  the  sandy 
wastes  of  seashores  by  our  summer  re- 
sorts. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  of 
such  clubs  actually  came  into  existence 
the  next  year  at  Shinnecock,  among  the 
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summer  cottagers  of  Southampton  on 
the  coast  of  Long  Island.  The  spread 
of  the  game  since  that  grain  of  liter- 
ary mustard-seed  was  planted  is  public 
property,  and  only  indirectly  part  of  the 
subject  now  under  discussion,  "  Golf  in 
Gotham." 

The  first  physical,  visible  indication  of 
golf  in  Gotham  came  in  1892-3,  when 
the  curious  might  have  detected  a  few, 
a  very  few,  of  the  faithful,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  wending  their  way,  with  mys- 
terious receptacles  of  sticks  with  iron 
ends,  which  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  improvised   umbrella-stands, 


lawn-tennis  players  amongst  its  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  time  was  when  in  the 
full  blast  of  the  popularity  of  lawn-tennis 
they  might  have  fairly  been  taken  as  its 
most  characteristic  exponents. 

Golf,  therefore,  had  a  natural  ally  in 
the  good  fellows  who  have  so  long  held 
aloft  the  gospel  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor 
sports  in  the  metropolis.  Indeed,  there 
may  even  be  an  historic  claim  to  its  po- 
sition as  the  premier  welcomer  of  the 
game  in  the  metropolis,  for  there  is  a 
tradition,  with  more  than  the  visual  basis 
on  fact,  that  far  away  in  the  antebellum 
days  of  1863,  one  Mr.  Betts,  a  member, 
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to  the  improvised  links  adjacent  to  the 
Cricket  Club  of  Livingstone,  S.  I. 

That  golf  should  find  a  welcome 
among  the  kindred  spirits  who  have  for 
so  long  a  period  wielded  the  willow  in 
cricket  on  Staten  Island,  is  a  matter  of 
no  surprise.  The  whole  history  of  the 
Staten  Island  Cricket  Club  has  been  one 
of  catholicity  and  welcome  to  all  kin- 
dred sports  either  on  sea  or  land.  Row- 
ing and  yachting  even,  far  removed  as 
they  may  seem,  from  the  parent  motive, 
cricket,  have  been  auxiliaries;  whilst  a 
baseball  diamond  is  blazoned  on  the 
face  of  the  fairest  cricket-field  that  New 
York  possesses,  and  the  westernmost 
section  of  the  same  fair  green  has  been 
for  many  years  monopolized  by  the  lady 


brought  over  from  Scotland  a  set  of 
clubs  and  displayed  their  uses  to  his 
brother  members.  Good  Mr.  Betts,  I 
rejoice  to  record  your  loyalty  to  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  game.  Like  many 
another  disciple,  your  propaganda  was 
born  before  the  times  were  ripe. 
Would  that  those  venerable  clubs  could 
now  be  put  on  exhibition  as  a  standing 
memento,  to  whom  it  may  concern,  of 
what  has  been  lost  to  two  generations  ! 
Desultory  and  tentative  golf  existed 
on  a  course  over  the  country  east  of  the 
club-house  and  at  the  back  of  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor  for  quite  a  time  before  the 
first  regular  course  of  nine  holes  was 
formally  laid  out  in  1896  with  a  playing 
length  of  2,287  yards.     The  new  links  at 
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Fox  Hills  may  produce,  and  probably 
will,  players  of  greater  skill  than  did 
the  old  familiar  and  well-beloved  first 
course;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  primitive 
round  produced,  as  early  as  1S94,  two 
competitors  in  the  first  national  cham- 
pionship ever  played  in  the  States,  at 
Gray  Oaks,  St.  Andrew's,  by  Yonkers, 
and  the  names  of  G.  E.  Armstrong  and 
S.  S.  Robinson  stand  on  this  the  first 
bede-roll  of  honor  of  the  game. 

The  n^w  eighteen-hole  course  at  Fox 
Hills  differs  in  nearly  every  respect 
from  the  original  lowland  course  of  the 
club,  and  from  all  other  courses  in  the 
metropolis.  Indeed,  it  is  so  barren  as  to 
suggest  the  bleak  moors  of  Yorkshire  or 


participation  in  the  play  of  its  more 
lowland  neighbors  and  forced  the  en- 
thusiasm to  find  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance at  home.  Its  origin  was  of  the 
most  primitive  and  hardy  sort,  but, 
crude  and  circumscribed  as  was  its  first 
grounds  and  difficult  to  negotiate,  they 
did  but  whet  the  appetite  of  the  ten 
good  golfers  and  true  who,  in  1895,  or- 
ganized the  club.  By  the  next  year  its 
original  six-hole  course  had  become 
nine,  cf  the  very  respectable  length  of 
1,933  yards;  its  membership  had  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  its  little 
club-house  had  become  the  center  of  the 
social  life  of  quite  a  community,  and  its 
team,  including  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Bur- 
dett  O'Connor,  has  attained  a  notoriety 
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lowland  Scotland  rather  than  the  city  of 
New  York.  Treeless,  or  nearly  so, 
windswept  and  bare,  it  yet  affords  to 
the  golfer  looking  for  ideal  conditions 
the  very  best  course,  not  only  within 
the  metropolis,  but  for  many  a  league 
around.  It  is  scarcely  yet  in  condition 
for  play,  and  is,  except  to  its  selectors, 
very  nearly  unknown,  but,  ere  many 
years,  the  name  of  Fox  Hills  will,  I 
opine,  have  become  a  household  word 
amongst  the  golfers  of  the  United  States. 
Harbor  Hills,  the  second  of  the 
Staten  Island  Golf  Club  in  point  of 
time,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  established  to  play  golf  and  noth- 
ing else.  It  is  the  real  simon  pure  of 
the  sport.  Its  location,  high  on  the 
backbone  of  the  island,  isolated  its  dis- 
trict,   to    a    certain    extent,    from    eas}' 


that  may  be  found  victoriously  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  past  and  present 
years. 

At  the  present  time,  the  club's  mem- 
bership of  300  is  full  to  overflowing  ;  its 
course  is  a  full  one,  too,  of  18  holes,  ex- 
tending over  4,331  yards,  and  the  prow- 
ess of  its  members  has  been  proven  in 
many  a  golfing  fray. 

The  situation  of  its  links  is  very  com- 
manding, and  when  it  is  stated,  as  the 
fact  is,  that  it  embraces  in  one  view 
the  whole  upper  bay,  with  Brooklyn 
Bridge  hanging  in  lace  -  like  fantasy 
across  the  vista,  enough  has  been  said 
to  indicate  the  possibilities  and  beauties 
of  Harbor  Hills'  site. 

Light  lingers  long  on  the  crest  of 
Staten  Island,  and  this  is  no  small  factor 
in   the    time    which  can  be    devoted  to 
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the  acquisition  of  the  requisite  skill  for 
success. 

Women  form  an  important  element  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Harbor  Hills  players, 
and  their  influence  is  represented 
amongst  the  officers  by  an  associate 
captain,  Miss  A.  K.  Robinson. 

The  last  in  point  of  time,  yet  perhaps 
the  first  in  point  of  golfing  importance 
of  the  three  Staten  Island  organizations, 
is  the  Richmond  County  Country  Club, 
whose  members,  from  their  eerie  on  the 
crags  of  Dongan  Hills,  overlook  the 
whole  lower  bay,  and,  except  for  the 
spit  of  Sandy  Hook,  receive  the  im- 
tainted  breezes  of  three  thousand  miles 


of  salt  water.  Surely  a  links  in  this 
respect,  although  to  be  more  conven- 
tional it  should  have  been  on  the  rich 
imdercliff,  rather  than  on  the  cliff  tops. 
But  what  is  lost  in  conventionality  is 
gained  in  picturesqueness  and  in  health- 
giving  qualities.  So  salubrious  indeed 
was  the  situation  that  eight  years  before 
the  advent  of  golf  the  club  was  the  cen- 
ter of  social  and  eqviestrian  life,  and  the 
baying  of  the  club's  hounds  woke  the 
echoes  of  many  a  hunter's  morn. 

When  in  the  fullness  of  time  golf 
claimed  its  recognition,  what  better 
home  could  it  have  fallen  heir  to  than 
the  old  Alexander  mansion  and  estate, 
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and  no  better  sponsors  could  it  have 
had  than  Captain  James  Park  and  his 
colleagues,  John  R.  Chadwick,  Albert 
E.  Patterson,  W.  W.  Lowry  and  Edward 
Beckett,  under  whose  guidance  in  1896 
the  nine-hole  course  was  first  laid  out. 
Since  the  days  of  the  game's  appren- 
ticeship it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
complete  the  course  to  eighteen  holes 
varying  from  144  yards  to  469  in  length 
and  presenting  as  great  a  variety  of 
problems  as  of  length.  The  amateur 
record  of  eighty  is  an  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  course  on  Dongan  Hills. 

The  third  hole  is  of  so  unusual  a 
character  as  to  deserve  special  mention, 
the  ball  having  to  be  driven  in  little  over 
a  hundred  yards  down  into  a  green  in  a 
valley  some  two  hundred  feet  below. 

Whilst  none  of  the  325  members  of 
the  club  have  obtained  the  highest 
honors  of  the  game,  yet  it  has  many 
prominent  players,  and  the  club's  team 
is  known  and  feared  roimd  a  wide  cir- 
cuit where  victory  has  lit  on  their  ban- 
ners. There  is  seldom  a  week  when  the 
players  of  the  Richmond  County 
Country  Club  are  not  giving  or  taking 
blows  on  their  own  or  on  neighboring 
links,  setting  a  commendable  example  of 
pluck  and  neighborly  feeling,  prominent 
among  whom  are  the  veterans  James  A. 
Park,  G.  E.  Armstrong,  J.  R.  Chadwick, 
C.  P.  Stout,  A.  E.  Patterson  and  C.  A. 
Fry. 

The  trinity  of  clubs  upon  the  Staten 
Island  side  of  "  the  Narrows  "  is  matched 
by  a  similar  trinity  upon  the  opposite 
or    Brooklyn    side,    "  Dyker  Meadow," 


"  The  Crescent  "  and  "The  Marine  and 
Field."  Of  those,  the  first  in  order  of 
establishment,  and  the  only  one  of  three 
exclusively  devoted  to  golf,  is  "  The 
Dyker  Meadow  Club,"  established  in 
1895  on  links  that  come  down  to  the. 
sea  at  Gravesend  Bay.  The  accessibil- 
ity of  these  links,  for  they  can  be 
reached  from  any  part  of  the  two  cities, 
via  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  Fort  Hamil- 
ton-electric street  cars  in  a  very  short 
time  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
would  alone  have  insured  their  popular- 
ity, but  when  to  that  availability  is 
added  the  fact  that,  although  but  a  nine- 
hole  course  of  3,003  yards,  the  links  are, 
from  a  pure  golfer's  point  of  view,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  its  member- 
ship of  250  is  backed  by  a  portentous 
waiting  list. 

Nature  has  done  more  than  man  for 
the  deserved  popularity  of  the  D}^ker 
Meadow  course.  The  turf  is  old  and 
close,  and  of  that  variety  that  only 
comes  from  generations  of  freedom 
from  the  plow  and  the  presence  of  close 
nibbling,  and  when  this  is  stretched  over 
a  series  of  natural  undulations  gradual- 
ly approaching  the  sea,  and  in  addition 
it  receives  the  most  careful  and  skillful 
attention  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
now  put,  good  results  must  follow,  with 
so  good  a  team  as  are  made  by  Daniel 
Chauncey,  Alfred  Norris,  Duncan  Ed- 
wards, W.  B.  and  W.  H.  Crittenden,  J. 
H.  Merritt,  W.  K.  Fowler  and  J.  C. 
Burns,  Norman  S.  Dike  and  others  close 
on  their  heels. 
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From  the  club-house  and  ninth  green, 
looking  to  the  south,  nearly  all  the 
greens  can  be  seen  in  one  view,  backed 
by  the  dancing  waters  of  Gravesend 
Bay,  where  the  white  wings  of  the  At- 
lantic Yacht  Club  flit  by  and  the  light- 
house on  Sea  Gate  lifts  its  portentous 
finger  like  an  exclamation  point  ! 

"The  Crescent  Golf  Club"  owes  its 
magnificent  home  on  Bay  Ridge,  the 
east  cliff  of  the  Narrows,  .to  the  parent 
club,  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  whose 
colors  and  crescent,  like  the  scimitar  of 
the  conquering  Moors,  has  for  many  a 
year  mown  swaths  of  conquest  on  turf 
and  field.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  of 
1896  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
general  members  of  the  club  had  de- 
veloped golfing  tendencies  to  need  a 
separate  organization  and  a  separate 
course.  The  Crescent  is  the  nearest 
club  to  the  core  cf  the  city,  from  whose 
center  the  advancing  locusts  of  the  dire 
speculative  builder  swoop  like  the 
plague  and  devour  every  green  thing. 
Even  now  its  links  are  gridironed  with 
actual  or  designed  roads,  and  its  pos- 
session cribbed,  cabined  and  confined 
by  obstacles  and  inconveniences.  How- 
ever, the  Crescents  are  nothing  if  not 
plucky,  and,  after  delays  and  annoyances 
which  are  trying  to  the  temper  of  even 
the  mildest  golfer,  they  are  surely  more 
than  compensated  by  the  magnificence, 
nay  the  splendor,  spread  before  the  piaz- 
zas of  the  fort-like  club,  as  the  sun  bathes 
the  cloudscape  beyond  the  misty  Rama- 
pos  and  swathes  the  heights  of  Staten 


Island  and  the  bays,  from  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  to  the  Navesink  Highlands,  in  a 
glory  of  color  impossible  to  describe,  and 
to  be  seen  in  such  perfection  in  but  few 
favored  spots.  Happy  Crescents  !  You 
can  sacrifice  much  for  such  a  privilege  ! 
The  Marine  and  Field  Club,  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  last  of  the  three  ocean-facing 
clubs,  is  our  old  friend,  whose  little 
colony,  devoted  to  "  all  lawful  land  and 
water  sports,"  has  lived  a  happy  and 
prosperous  life  on  the  waterfront  of 
Bath  Beach  in  Gravesend  Bay  since 
1885.  What  answer  could  a  club  with  a 
charter  so  catholic  as  that  say  to  golf  ? 
For  surely  here  was  "a  lawful  land 
sport,"  and  so  to  the  broad  piazzas  of 
"the  Main  House,"  where  ladies  most 
do  congregate,  to  "the  Cottage,"  sacred 
to  bachelors,  and  to  "the  Tower  Hall," 
came  golf  wnth  the  summer  colonists  of 
1896.  It  was  welcomed  warmly,  but 
modestly,  for  the  Marine  and  Field  is 
conservative,  and  had  assigned  to  it  a 
small  five-hole  course.  But  golf,  like 
Cleopatra's  appetite,  doth  grow  by  what 
it  feeds  on,  and  so  in  1897  it  devoured 
additional  property  for  a  1,900  yard  nine- 
hole  course,  and  in  1898  had  extended 
2,400  yards  up  and  down  and  to  and 
from  and  this  way  and  that,  over  rolling 
ridges  and  natural  hazards,  where  stone 
walls  are  not,  and  trees,  when  present, 
are  disciplined.  The  taste  must  be  epi- 
curean to  the  border  of  the  troublesome 
that  cannot  find  ideality,  rest  and  health 
in  the  conditions  which  surround  golf 
at  the  Marine  and  Field  Club. 
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Its  club  and  team  play  is  as  wide  and 
varied  as  its  hospitality  and  its  more 
prominent  players  include  Frank  N. 
Doubleday,  Arthur  P.  Clapp,  J.  Temple 
Gwatheney,  H.  N.  Curtis,  L.  Daniels,  E. 
H.  Kinney  and  Percy  S.  Mallett. 

Before  taking-  a  flight  to  the  city's 
northern  coast  lines,  there  is  one  other 
southern  course,  at  Cedarhurst,  L.  I., 
which  must  be  disposed  of. 

The  club,  of  which  the  links  at  Cedar- 
hurst is  one  of  the  outcomes,  is  one  of 
almost  patriarchal  age,  and  certainly 
formed  originally  to  foster  the  most 
patriarchal  of  pastimes,  the  sport  of 
kings — the  horse.  It  was  little  foreseen 
in  1878,  when  the  Virginian  pack  of 
foxhounds  found  a  welcome  and  sub- 
sequently a  home  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Rockawa}^  Hunting  Club  at  Cedar- 
hurst, that  within  twenty  years  the  en- 
croachments of  time  and  the  builder 
would  make  golf  a  welcome  auxiliary, 
and  the  fields  and  fences  that  once  on  a 
time  were  the  delight  of  the  intrepid 
horseman  and  the  terror  of  the  "  duffer  " 
should  become  an  equal  source  of  joy 
and  tribulation  to  the  wielder  of  the 
mashie  and  the  niblick.  Polo  still  flour- 
ishes with  more  than  its  pristine  glory 
where  the  hound  was  once  supreme,  and 
golf,  a  kindred  sport  of  kindred  spirits, 
has  come  to  help  along  the  love  of  ro- 
bust outdoor  life  upon  which  Cedar- 
hurst was  builded  those  many  years  ago. 

The  course  now  in  construction  in  lieu 
of  the  older  nine-holes,  will  be  an 
eigh teen-hole  one;  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
the  turf  very  good.  When  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  laid  out  by  that  Napoleon  of 
link  designers, Thomas  Bendelow,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  every  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  opportunities  offered. 
Good  golf,  and  not  eccentricity  or  start- 
ling results,  is  the  guiding  principle  of 
Bendelow's  work,  and  it  is  not  out  of 
place  here  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tions the  game  in  the  metropolis  is  under 
to  his  ability.  Of  the  eighteen  courses 
we  are  considering,  he  laid  out  nine  and 
has  influenced  several  others. 

When  we  turn  from  the  extreme  south 
to  the  extreme  north,  and  stand  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Sound  instead  of 
upon  the  fiercer  Atlantic,  we  shall  find 
the  same  sporting  equestrianism  to  have 
been  the  precursor  and  foster  father  of 
the  class  from  whom  golf  naturally  had 
its  early  recruits.  It  was  the  horse  over 
the  stone  walls  of  Westchester  that  was 


the  chief  diversion  of  the  Country  Club 
at  Westchester,  and  on  the  polo  fields 
he  holds  still  an  unrivaled  supremacy, 
but  the  click  of  the  golfer  over  so  fit  and 
picturesque  a  country  as  that  of  West- 
chester could  not  long  tarry. 

The  Country  Club  of  Westchester  has 
a  grievance  against  the  public  recog- 
nition, to  its  own  exclusion,  of  Shinnecock 
as  the  workshop  which  has  turned  out 
the  greatest  woman  player  America  has 
yet  seen,  the  incomparable  and  un- 
conquered  Champion  Beatrix  Hoyt, 
whereas,  in  fact,  Westchester  is  her 
home  links.  There  is  enough  honor  for 
both  to  share,  and  my  modest  claim  is 
only  that  a  links  within  the  city  limits 
should  not  be  ousted  entirely  from  its 
share  of  this  golfing  glory. 

Like  all  the  early  links,  the  beginnings 
here  were  tentative.  Hole  was  added  to 
hole  in  1895,  until  seven  covered  a  play- 
ing distance  of  1,400  yards,  and  each  year 
smce  has  seen  it  grow  and  grow,  until 
its  nine  holes  cover  one  of  the  longest 
courses  in  the  countr}^,  3,017  yards. 

The  nearest  neighbor  to  the  Country 
Club  of  Westchester  is  a  new  organiza- 
tion, "The  Century  Club."  It  is  well 
supported,  it  has  an  excellent  club-house, 
and  excellent  links  running  down  to  the 
Sound  ;  but  that  is  not  its  peculiarity. 
Its  distinction  amongst  the  clubs  of  the 
metropolis  is  that  it  is  the  one  club  of 
Hebrews  devoted  to  outdoor  sport.  The 
Jews  in  all  nations  and  times  have  pro- 
duced, and  never  more  so  than  to-day, 
more  than  their  share  of  leaders  in  art, 
in  drama,  in  music,  in  literature  and  in 
law  ;  in  fact,  in  all  those  walks  of  life  in 
which  intellectual  acumen  and  close  ap- 
plication to  books,  and  to  the  study  of 
mankind,  is  the  main  force  ;  but  they 
have  hitherto,  as  a  people,  shown  little 
aptitude  for,  or  application  to,  the  sports 
of  the  field  and  of  sustained  interest  in 
outdoor  recreation.  The  members  of 
the  Century  Club  have  somewhat  broken 
away  from  tradition  and  recognize  the 
value  of  the  adage  that  though  "all 
work  and  no  play "  does  not  always 
make  a  dull  boy,  at  any  rate  the  more 
settled  conditions  resulting  from  their 
civic  and  religious  freedom  in  America 
demand,  as  a  corrective,  more  attention 
to  the  corporal  upbuilding  which  comes 
from  systematic  outdoor  exercise  and 
relaxation. 

The  third  Westchester  Club  is  really, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  "  ason  of  the 
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soil,"  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  congregation  in  that 
favored  district  of  the  homes  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  people  of  means  and 
leisure.  Its  club-house  is  not  at  its  links, 
the  one  being  at  167th  street  and  West- 
chester avenue,  the  other,  at  present,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Bronx.  It  is  a  nine- 
hole  course,  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
Westchester's  specialty,  "  stone  walls," 
than  which  no  more  exasperating  hazard 
could  be  designed.  The  turf  is  natural 
and  good,  and  the  links  well  cared  for. 
There  is  a  rumor  current,  which  in- 
dicates the  ambition  stirring  in  this  new 
organization,  that  an  eighteen  -  hole 
course  is  already  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion in  a  not  far  removed  district. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  Westchester 
group  is  the   Pelham   Country  Club,  a 


nine-hole  course  laid  out  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  whereon  the  pupils  of  a  well- 
known  near-by  school  for  young  ladies 
have  the  happy  privilege  of  becoming 
early  initiated  into  the  health-giving 
pastime,  wherein  So  many  of  therri  in 
after  years  will  find  so  welcome  a  refuge 
and  diversion. 

And  now  we  must  hark  back  again  to 
Long  Island,  on  the  opposite  side,  how- 
ever, to  that  on  which  we  last  were,  and 
pick  up  on  the  Sound  side  "  The  Flush- 
ing Golf  Club,"  the  pride  of  the  golfers  of 
that  old  and  aristocratic  settlement,  on- 
to which  modern  progress  has  grafted  a 
new  colony  altogether  in  harmony  social- 
ly with  the  ancient  regime.  The  course 
is  a  nine-hole,  laid  out  by  Bendelow,  over 
a  country  which,  without  giving  any- 
thing remarkable,  has,  in  the  language 
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of  one  of  its  members,  produced  "  a  very 
nice  "  course.  That  is  exactly  its  best 
description  —  very  nice.  Everything- 
about  is  just  that,  and  thereby  it  is  ex- 
actly suitable  to  the  discriminating  taste 
of  a  very  nice  neighborhood.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  youthfulness  of  the  major- 
ity of  its  players — a  commendable  trait. 
From  Flushing  it  is  but  five  miles,  to 
the  east,  to  the  club  that  has  produced  by 
far  the  most 
prom  inent 
men  playing 
on  the  met- 
r  opo  1  i tan 
links,  the 
OaklandClub 
at  Bayside, 
the  home 
club  of, 
amongst  oth- 
ers, Walter  J. 
Travis.  The 
Oakland  is  in 
more  than 
the  usual 
sense  his 
home  club, 
because  it 
was  upon  its 
links  he 
taught  him- 
self the  game, 
and  to  the  di- 
versity of  its 
holes  he  at- 
tributes the 
great  success 
which  has 
followed  his 
apprentice- 
ship to  him- 
self. He  did 
not  begin 
practice  until 
the  fall  of 
1896,    but   so 

persistent  and  successful  were  his  ef- 
forts, that  by  the  opening-  of  the  sea- 
son of  1898  he  had  achieved  a  position 
in  the  highest  ranks,  and  in  that  year  he 
won  eight  prizes,  five  of  which  were 
gold  medals  for  lowest  scores  at  medal 
play.  Among  his  winnings  were  the 
gold  medals  of  Seabright  and  Lake- 
wood,  the  Archbold  cup,  at  Knoll- 
wood,  and  the  first  cups  at  Dykcr 
Meadow  and  Oakland.  The  total  of 
his  medal  cups  was  400,  an  average  of 


80.  In  the  amateur  championship  he 
beat  T.  L.  Blair,  of  Morris  County  ;  I. 
H.  Thorp,  of  Cambridge,  and  Foxhall 
P.  Keene  (Oakland),  and  was  only  de- 
feated in  the  semi-finals  by  the  Cham- 
pion Douglas. 

Already  this  summer  Travis  has 
started  another  victorious  campaign  by 
winning  the  open  championship  of  Lake- 
wood  over  H.  M.  Forest  (Philadelphia), 
H.    M.   Harriman  (Meadowbrook),   and 

C.Watson,Jr. 
(Westbrook), 
foil o  win  g 
that  by  win- 
ning the  open 
ch  am  pion- 
ship  of  the 
Marine  and 
Field  Club, 
over  Corne- 
lius B.  Van 
Brunt  and  PI. 
S.Bowns,  and 
his  home 
champion- 
ship cup  over 
Watson,  b}' 
nearly  fault- 
less golf. 

Next  to 
Travis  the 
best  player 
in  the  club  is 
thatveritable 
Admir  abl  e 
Crichton, 
Foxhall  P. 
Keene,  who 
is  at  home 
and  in  the 
highest  flight 
alike  at  polo 
and  at  the 
traps  and  in 
golf. 
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A  n  o  t  h  e  r 
player  of 
whom  much  is  expected,  and  who  be- 
gan this  season  by  beating  Douglas,  is 
Herbert  M.  Harriman.  Last  year  he 
won  three  prizes.  Herbert  L.  Riker, 
who  also  hails  from  Oakland,  won  last 
year  the  Consolation  cups  at  Oakland 
and  Norwood. 

In  passing,  let  me  not  forget  to  note 
an  experiment  which  has  been  made  at 
Oakland  and  been  found  very  success- 
ful, and  that  is  the  employment  of  girls 
for  caddies.     Not    to    the    exclusion  of 
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boys,  but  in  cooperation,  and,  from  all 
I  have  heard,  the  attention  and  eye- 
sight of  these  ministering-  maidens  of 
the  links  are  superior  to  that  of  their 
male  competitors.  When  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  why  should  they  not  be  pref- 
erable company  for  our  sisters  and 
our  cousins  and  our  aunts  ? 

And  yet  again,  to  dispose  of  the  Long 
Island  clubs  within  the  metropolitan 
metes  and  bounds,  there  is  the  Richmond 
Hill  Country  Club,  perched  on  the  back- 
bone of  the  island,  on  the  borders  of 
the  seven  miles  of  forest  that  have  so 
providentially  been  saved  by  the  mu- 
nicipality from  the  ravenous  maw  of  the 
speculating  builder,  and  held  in  trust  for 


the  people  as  a  park.  High  up  on  dry 
and  timbered  heights  which  catch  the 
wafting  winds  from  the  ocean  on  either 
side,  Richmond  Hill  occupies  a  most 
desirable  site,  and  its  nine  holes,  of  a 
total  length  of  2,176  yards,  pass  up  hill 
and  down  dale  amidst  the  wooded  out- 
posts of  the  near-by  forest  and  present 
natural  hazards  that  render  its  negotia- 
tion in  more  than  a  usual  degree  diffi- 
cult for  the  stranger  within  its  gates. 

Finally,  in  a  class  by  itself,  for  the 
reasons  already  detailed  in  the  opening 
of  this  article,  stands  the  public  links  at 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  situate,  as  all  such 
links  should  be,  immediately  adjacent 
to  a  railroad   station  through  which  two 
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lines  run,  one  in  connection  with  the 
network  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  sys- 
tem at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
street  and  the  other  direct  to  the  Grand 
Central  Depot  at  Forty-second  street. 

The  first  tournament,  open  only  to 
those  who  were  not  members  of  clubs  in 
the  United  States  Golf  Association,  was 
held  over  the  nine-hole  course  Novem- 
ber 28,  1896. 

The  years  from  1896  to  1899  were 
years  of  anxiety,  for,  whilst  numbers  in- 
creased, discipline  and  order  decreased. 
It  remained  for  a  wiser  policy  (thanks 
largely,  if  not  solely,  to  Commissioner 
August  Moebus)  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
a  green-keeper  of  the  wide  experience 
and  distinct  firmness  of  Thomas  Bend- 
elow,  to  be  left  in  almost  autocratic 
charge,  to  bring  chaos  to  order  in  this 
year  of  grace. 

The  course  has  been  extended  to 
eighteen  holes,  and  so  much  are  the 
powers  that  be  encouraged  that  they  are 
now  laying  out  a  still  further  public 
course  in  Sunset  Park,  Brooklyn.  More 
power  to  the  good  cause ! 

The  original  nine  holes  at  Van 
Cortlandt  form  a  vision  of  delight  to 
the  eye,  and,  though  capable  of  being 
made  more  satisfactory  to  the  golfer, 
they  could  scarcely  be  more  artistic. 
A    long,    flat    valley,     all    grass,    with 


wooded  hills  coming  down  on  one  side 
close,  and  on  the  other  a  lily-covered 
lake  and  parklike  uplands,  inclose  a 
moving  panorama  of  color-dotted  play- 
ers, who,  in  variety  of  costume,  give  to 
the  pasture  an  effect  not  to  be  equaled 
for  brilliancy  and  life  on  any  links 
in  the  world.  A  Saturday  afternoon  on 
the  old  nine-hole  course  is  one  of  the 
sights  no  citizen,  much  less  a  golfer, 
should  miss. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  lest  it  be 
thought  that  the  students  of  the  metro- 
politan university,  Columbia,  were  be- 
hind their  contemporaries  in  golfing 
sport,  let  it  be  noted  that  that  institu- 
tion has  a  flourishing  golf  club  and  en- 
joys the  best  of  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising itjbut,  from  the  peculiar  geograph- 
ical conformation  of  the  Manhattan  isle, 
not  within  the  city  limits.  The  univer- 
sity, as  all  the  world  knows,  crowns  the 
Riverside  heights,  and  it  is  easier  for  its 
golfing  members  to  cross  the  Hudson 
by  the  Fort  Lee  Ferry  and  take  the  cars 
to  Englewood,  over  in  New  Jersey,  than 
it  is  to  reach  any  other  links  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  So  that  they  are  in 
the  metropolis,  but,  as  golfers,  not  of  it, 
and  hence,  by  the  necessities  of  the  lim- 
itations of  this  article,  are  not  legitimate- 
ly to  be  reckoned  with  in  an  article  on 
golf  in  Gotham. 
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1HAD  been  hunting  bear  and  elk 
for  six  months,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
and  when  on  September  i6th  I 
found  myself  actually  dumped  off 
at  Berry's  Ranch  amongst  a  formidable 
pile  of  guns,  ammunition  and  camp  equi- 
page, I  realized  that  at  last  the  cam- 
paign was  actually  to  open  with  all  its 
excitement,  hardships  and  dangers. 


Our  hunting  party  had  been  organ- 
ized for  business,  and  for  that  peculiar 
pleasure  experienced  by  some  in  doing 
what  is  difficult,  dangerous  and  perhaps 
foolhardy.  Excepting  myself,  the  hunt- 
ers were  all  from  beyond  the  Missouri, 
and  experienced  on  the  plains  and  in 
the  mountains.  I  could  not  claim  as 
much  experience  ;  but  as  I  had  fre- 
quently hunted  in  the  Indian  Territory 
I  did  not  by  any  means  consider  myself 
a  tenderfoot,  and  so  far  as  endurance 
was  concerned  I  believed  myself  as  well 
able  to  follow  the  trail  all  day  as  any 
of  my  comrades. 

Berry's  Ranch  is  on  the  Eagle  River, 
about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Leadville, 
and  the  mountains  rise  directly  from 
the  foaming  river. 

Mine  -  host  .  Berry  is  a  born  hunter. 
Although   his  gray  hair  and  wrinkled 
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face  indicated  his  age  to  be  some  sixty 
years,  his  eye  was  keen  and  restless,  and 
he  had  that  peculiar  habit  in  walking  of 
raising-  the  feet  high  up  and  putting 
them  down  softly  as  though  not  to  scuff 
dead  twigs  and  leaves — the  sign  of  a 
successful  game  stalker. 

The  next  morning's  train  brought  my 
cousin  Hub  and  two  of  his  friends,  com- 
pleting our  party.  We  had  expected 
that  Berry  would  accompany  us  as 
guide,  but  as  harvesting  had  begun  he 
could  not  get  away.  His  neighbor, 
Button,  however,  came  to  our  rescue, 
and  proved  a  veritable  old  sleuth-hound 
on  the  trail. 

I  turned  out  in  the  morning  before 
the  sun,  for  in  hunting  I  like  to  get  an 
early  start,  but  it  availed  me  nothing  in 
this  instance,  for  Jennie  was  late  with 
her  breakfast,  although  it  was  a  most 
excellent  one  when  we  did  get  it.  We 
should  have  been  off  at  sunrise.  But- 
ton led  the  column  with  the  pack-horse 
"  Nibs  ;  "  then  came  little  long-eared 
Jenny,  covered  under  a  mass  of  white 
canvas,  bags  of  provisions,  and  general 
camp  fittings  ;  then  Smith,  riding  the 
black  horse  Nig,  and  carrying  my  camera 
outfit ;  then  George,  mounted  on  the 
sorrel  Pete,  and  bringing  up  the  rear 
came  Hub  and  I  on  foot.  The  day  was 
beautiful,  and  we  got  along  for  nearly 
the  whole  ascent  without  serious  trou- 
ble. I  frequently  stopped  to  look  back, 
for  the  sight  was  an  inspiring  one.  Many 
miles  away,  across  the  Eagle,  rose  the 
majestic  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross.  It 
cannot  be  advantageously  seen  from  the 
valley,  but  two  or  three  thousand  feet  up, 
on  the  opposite  range,  its  white  cross  and 
clustered  peaks  rise  in  enchanting  beau- 
ty. About  sunset  we  reached  a  beauti- 
ful spring  in  a  bunch  of  green  pines, 
pretty  well  toward  the  top.  It  was  the 
first  water  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
the  ranch,  and  we  stopped  long  enough 
to  get  a  drink  and  to  eat  a  mouthful  of 
snack,  carried  in  our  pockets.  The 
camp-fire  chat  was  not  ver}^  animated, 
as  we  were  all  very  tired,  and  no  one 
had  tried  to  hunt,  though  we  had  seen 
abundance  of  old  "  signs "  of  elk  and 
deer  on  top  of  the  divide. 

In  the  morning  I  slipped  out  at  day- 
light, and  took  a  circle  around  on  the 
divide.  It  had  snowed  a  little  during 
the  night  and  frozen,  so  that  stealthy 
walking  was  impossible,  and  I  knew  that 
I  should  probably  not  sneak  onto  any 


game,  asT  had  hoped  to.  But  the  land- 
scape was  grand.  Across  the  Piney,  in 
the  far  distance,  the  Gore  Range  rose 
snow-capped,  and  without  a  cloud  to  ob- 
scure it.  This  sight  alone  was  worth 
the  hard  climb  of  the  day  before. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  country  here 
is  alternate  patches  of  green  pines  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  dead  ones  in  wind- 
falls, and  interspersed  with  bare  patches 
of  good  range.  The  wind  being  down 
the  mountain,  Button  advised  descend- 
ing through  the  openings  and  coming 
up  through  the  green  pines,  so  that  we 
might  have  the  wind  of  the  game  we 
hoped  to  find  there.  After  we  had  de- 
scended cautiously  about  a  mile  in  the 
open  we  heard  a  crash  in  the  timber  to 
our  right.  The  rattle  of  horns  through 
the  limbs  meant  that  he  was  in  there, 
but  had  no  use  for  our  company,  so  we 
kept  on  down  the  open  for  about  half  a 
mile  further,  and  then  swung  around  to 
the  right  into  the  timber,  and  headed 
up  the  mountain.  We  had  not  gone  far 
when  we  struck  the  perfectly  fresh  trail 
of  a  big  bull  elk,  which  settled  the 
identity  of  the  fellow  we  had  flushed 
half  a  mile  above.  But  he  was  making 
straight  down  the  slope,  and  Button 
said  it  was  useless  to  trail  him.  It  was 
too  bad  to  give,  him  up,  but  there  was 
some  consolation  in  hearing  him  run  and 
seeing  his  ox-like  track.  After  this  we 
scrambled  around  through  the  pines  up 
the  mountain  for  a  while  and  then  sep- 
arated. In  about  an  hour  I  heard  a 
couple  of  shots  above  me,  which  braced 
me  up  somewhat  with  the  anticipation 
of  a  steak  for  dinner  ;  but  on  reaching 
camp  I  inet  a  disgusted  party  with  only 
a  groundhog  and  a  grouse. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  I  set 
up  my  camera  and  shot  the  Gore  Range, 
which  had  come  out  clear  and  bold,  with 
a  background  of  azure,  dotted  with  a 
few  cumulus  clouds,  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  We  cooked  a  good  supper  of 
hot  biscuit,  slapjacks,  boiled  potatoes, 
fried  grouse  and  pork,  and  coffee.  I 
noticed  that  it  took  perceptibly  longer 
to  boil  potatoes  than  at  usual  altitudes, 
and  I  judged  that  we  must  be  about 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  While  at 
supper  we  decided  to  move  camp  a  day's 
ride  further  along  the  divide. 

In  the  morning  I  made  some  ex- 
posures of  Camp  Piney,  and  we  then 
packed  up.  We  had  not  gone  more  than 
half  a  mile  before  we  struck  the  trail  of 
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a  bull  elk  and  two  cows,  all  apparently 
made  the  night  before.  The  trail  took 
us  down  the  mountain  through  a  suc- 
cession of  green  pines  and  openings 
covered  with  good  range  grass.  It  cer- 
tainly was  an  ideal  place  for  deer  and 
elk,  and  I  fully  expected  to  jump  a  bunch 
of  them  in  every  new  opening  we  struck. 
We  followed  the  old  bull's  trail  for  about 
four  hours,  crossing  a  stream  and  climb- 
ing a  mountain  opposite,  when  his  track 
again  swung  down  toward  the  Piney, 
and  it  was  evident,  from  the  lay  of  the 
bald  knob  we  were  on,  that  he  was  mak- 
ing for  the  green  pines  at  least  eight 
miles  below.  We  were  now  several  miles 
below  the  summit,  and  Hub  knew  there 
was  a  small  lake  somewhere  above  us 
in  a  niche  called  the  Devil's  Slide.  I 
noticed  that  within  sight,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  run  we  were  on,  the 
water  came  over  a  quite  broad  crest  of 
rock,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
lake  might  be  back  of  it.  I  therefore 
suggested  m^aking  the  climb,  which  we 
did,  finding  the  lake. 

We  had  scarcely  struck  its  little  out- 
let before  I  stumbled  onto  a  bear  "  sign  " 
so  fresh  that  it  made  my  heart  thump. 
A  big  fellow  had  been  wallowing  in  the 
run  so  recently  that  the  water  was  yet 
roily.  The  rocks  and  green  pines  were 
thick  around  us,  and  a  sort  of  swamp 
grass,  about  shoulder  high,  grew  along 
the  run.  It  was  a  veritable  den.  The 
trail  led  directly  through  the  tall  grass, 
and  the  track  was  so  large  and  fresh 
that  we  were  afraid  to  follow  it  without 
reconnoitering  with  great  care.  With 
this  end  in  view.  Hub  proposed  to  go 
around  the  patch  of  grass  to  see  if  the 
trail  passed  out  anywhere,  for  if  it  did 
not  we  knew  that  our  game  was  prob- 
ably lying  down  asleep  inside.  I  got 
back  a  little  way  from  the  grass  and 
took  a  position  behind  a  sort  of  rocky 
bulwark,  so  that  there  were  several 
yards  of  clear  opening  between  me  and 
the  point  where  the  trail  entered  the 
cover.  As  the  wind  was  in  my  favor,  I 
knew  that  I  should  not  be  scented,  and 
if  the  bear  came  out  on  my  side  I  should 
have  a  fair  shot.  Hub  then  began  his 
■circle  around  the  swamp  grass,  which 
was  about  loo  yards  in  diameter.  When 
he  had  got  about  one  quarter  of  the 
way  around,  I  heard  a  sort  of  snorting 
grunt,  and  almost  immediately  after  a 
frightful-looking  grizzly  rose  up  on  his 
hind  feet  in  the  grass,  about  fifty  yards 


off.  He  had  not  seen  me,  but  had 
scented  Hub  and  was  looking  towards 
where  I  knew  him  to  be  and  standing 
broadside  to  me.  As  I  raised  to  fire  my 
arm  trembled  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  a  steady  bead,  for  the  bear  was 
so  much  larger  than  J  had  ever  dreamed 
of  meeting,  and  the  danger  was  so  great 
if  I  missed,  that  it  completely  unnerved 
me.  I  knew  it  was  my  time,  though, 
and,  holding  as  nearly  under  his  huge 
shoulder  blade  as  I  could,  I  pulled.  My 
heart  fairly  jumped  into  my  mouth  on 
the  instant,  for  I  was  conscious  that  I 
had  pulled  off  to  the  right  from  my  in- 
tended aim.  With  an  awful  roar  the 
bear  disappeared  in  the  grass,  and  then 
began  the  most  furious  exhibition  of 
frenzied  rage  that  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
I  could  only  see  the  grass  swaying  vio- 
lentl)'',  but  the  beatings  of  the  ground 
with  his  huge  paws,  the  roars  and  growls 
and  whines,  were  perfectly  frightful.  I 
had  evidently  got  in  a  shot,  however, 
that  made  it  impoSvSible  for  him  to 
more  than  roll  around  in  a  small  circle. 
Finally,  as  everything  had  been  quiet 
for  some  minutes,  we  began  closing  in 
on  him  cautiously,,  but  in  what  proved 
to  be  a  most  foolhardy  undertaking,  for 
I  had  not  gone  more  than  fifteen  yards 
within  the  cover  before,  with  a  fierce 
roar,  the  bear's  head  showed  in  the  grass 
immediately  in  front  of  me,  in  a  mad 
charge.  I  whirled  immediately  and  ran 
for  the  rocks.  As  I  bounded  through 
the  intervening  opening,  I  heard  Hub's 
rifle  crack  twice  in  quick  succession,  and 
not  hearing  the  bear  immediately  behind 
me,  I  looked  around  and  saw  him  reared 
up  on  his  fore-paws,  just  out  of  the 
grass.  I  then  saw  what  I  had  suspected 
before,  that  I  had  fortunately  broken 
his  back.  Every  few  seconds  he  would 
rise  up  on  his  fore-paws  and  gnash  his 
teeth  in  a  perfectly  terrible  manner. 
Thinking  to  put  an  end  to  him,  I  shot 
him  again  directly  in  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
judge.  The  bullet  knocked  him  down, 
but  he  rose  again,  when  Hub,  who  had 
approached  on  his  flank,  shot  him  side- 
wise  through  the  neck,  just  below  the 
ear,  from  which  he  sank,  and,  stretching 
out  with  a  convulsive  shiver,  died. 

Coming  to  examine  his  wounds  we 
found  that  my  first  bullet  had  crashed 
completely  through  his  backbone  about 
six  inches  below  the  shoulders,  while 
the   second    one    had   just   missed    the 
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heart  and  had  ranged  clear  through 
him,  being  found  in  one  of  the  hams. 
But  neither  of  the  45-caHber  500-grain 
bullets  had  killed  him,  and  my  chances 
would  certainly  have  been  slim  if  the 
tremble  in  my  arm  had  not  deviated  the 
shot  to  the  most  vulnerable  spot  I  could 
have  chosen.  Hub's  first  two  bullets, 
when  the  brute  was  charging  me,  had 
gone  through  his  lungs,  and  the  last  one 
had  broken  his  neck. 

We  had  been  so  much  excited  and  in- 
terested during  the  operation  as  to  for- 
get about  time,  when  all  at  once  we 
realized  that  night  was  closing  in  on  us. 
Hub   said  we  were    about    four   miles 


PINEY    LAKE. 

from  our  proposed  camp,  and  that  the 
ground  was  very  rough,  being  cut  up 
with  deep  gulches.  As  we  were  both 
about  played  out,  therefore,  we  decided 
to  make  the  best  of  it  and  camp  in  the 
den.  We  therefore  dragged  the  skin 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
which  we  found  about  150  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  selected  a  niceplace  in  the  pines 
some  100  feet  from  the  water.  Hub 
made  a  fire  and  brought  some  bear  steak, 
while  I  made  a  good  soft  bed  of  "  Col- 
orado feathers  "  by  cutting  off  the  tips 
of  the  pine  boughs  from  the  trees 
around. 

It  was  now  as  dark  as  Egypt,  except 
from  the  red  glare  of  the  pine  fire,  and 
being  in  a  dangerous  place  we  deter- 
mined to  take  alternate   turns  of  sleep- 


ing and  watching.  I  won  the  morning 
watch  by  guessing  the  nearest  on  our 
northern  bearing,  decided  by  my  com- 
pass. Then  I  crawled  under  the  bear- 
skin, on  top  of  the  feathers,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  sleep. 

About  three  o'clock,  feeling  thirsty,  I 
went    down    to   the   lake   for  a   drink. 
While  lying  down  drinkingi  heard  a  dead 
twig  snap  directly  on  the  opposite  shore 
from   me,    and,    looking  over    intently, 
without  rising,   I  soon   saw,   low  down 
near  the   water,  a   pair  of   eyes  in  the 
darkness.     Although   considerably 
startled,  I  determined  to  try  a  shot  at 
them,  the  slight  sound  convincing  me 
that  it  was  a  lion,  and 
I  knew  that  he   could 
not  spring  upon  me  be- 
fore   I  could  get  back 
to    camp.      I  therefore 
rested    my   elbows    on 
the  beach  and  held  up 
my  gun  to  see  if  I  could 
catch  a  bead.     The  low 
camp-fire  being  direct- 
ly to  my  back,  I  found 
that  I  could  dimly  see 
the     front     sight,    and 
taking   deliberate    aim 
about  six  inches  below 
the  eyes,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  estimate,  I  fired. 
At  the  crack  there  was 
a  frightful  scream,  fol- 
lowed   by    a     rustling 
noise,  as  though  the  an-^ 
imal  were  bounding  off 
through   the   grass.      I 
knew   at   once    that   it 
was  a  lion,  but  decided 
not  to  reconnoiter  until  morning. 

Just  before  daylight  I  heard  a  snarl- 
ing and  snapping  in  the  direction  of  the 
bear  carcass,  and  knew  at  once  that  the 
wolves  must  be  at  work  .there.  I  there- 
fore awoke  Hub,  and  as  he  confirmed 
my  belief  we  decided  to  try  and  sneak 
on  them  for  a  shot. 

When  morning  came  it  was  necessary 
to  find  our  camp  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
after  hanging  up  the  bear-skin  in  one  of 
the  pines  we  pulled  out.  Upon  emerg- 
ing from  the  timber  surrounding  the 
lake  the  great  Gore  Range  came  again 
in  view,  and  now  we  could  fairly  see  at 
its  base  Piney  Lake,  the  head  of  the 
Piney  River  and  the  home  of  speckled 
trout.  Hub  had  already  told  me  of  it, 
for  he  had  been  there  the  July  before  on 
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a  fishing  trip.  We  were  now  in  sight  of 
our  objective  camp,  but  to  reach  it  we 
had  two  deep  forbidding  gulches  to 
cross. 

After  we  had  crossed  the  first  gulch 
we  met  Button,  who,  thinking  that  we 
were  lost,  had  started  out  in  search  of 
us.  We  then  hurried  on  to  camp.  The 
boys  had  just  finished  breakfast  and 
were  evidently  relieved  at  seeing  us  once 
more  safe  and  sound.  Hot  coffee,  bread 
and  potatoes  were  certainly  an  agreeable 
substitute  for  unsalted  bear  steak,  and 
besides  we  had  some  nice  juicy  venison, 


Eagle  and  the  Piney,  and  the  view  was 
superlatively  grand.  To  the  right  the 
Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  loomed  up 
through  the  clouds,  while  by  going  500 
yards  to  the  left  the  saw-tooth  edge  of 
the  Gore  Range  rose  in  bold  relief. 

According  to  agreement  Hub  and  I 
saddled  up  in  the  morning,  and,  taking 
camera  and  guns,  laid  our  trail  for  the 
lake.  We  reached  it  after  a  four  hours' 
hard  ride,  and  my  anticipations  of  pleas- 
ure were  more  than  realized  upon  look- 
ing upon  its  placid  surface  from  the 
shore.     It  certainly  is  a  worthy  subject 


CAMP   PlNEY. 


Button  having  killed  a  yearling  buck  on 
the  trail  the  day  before, 

I  was  very  anxious  to  visit  Piney 
Lake,  and  this  would  take  a  day  from 
our  present  camp.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  Hub  and  I  should  start  for 
the  lake  in  the  morning,  while  the  others 
should  return  to  the  ranch.  Button 
agreed  to  be  back  by  the  second  morn- 
ing to  take  in  the  pack. 

As  the  sun  had  been  shining  all  the 
morning  the  light  snow  was  gone,  so 
that  hunting  for  the  balance  of  the  day 
was  unfavorable,  and  I  therefore  de- 
cided to  unpack  my  camera  and  take 
some  views  of  Camp  Gore  before  break- 
ing up.  We  were  now  camped  on  very 
nearly  the  highest  ground  between  the 


for  a  poet's  dreams  or  an  artist's  touch. 
It  has  been  so  frequently  used  by  camp- 
ing parties  that  the  underbrush  is  all 
cut  out ;  in  fact,  we  found  two  tents 
pitched  there,  but  the  owners  were  out. 
The  lake  is  about  five  hundred  yards 
in  diameter  and  nearly  round,  and,  like 
the  outlet,  abounds  in  brook  trout,  but 
it  was  out  of  season. 

We  made  the  trip  back  without  inci- 
dent, reaching  the  tent  about  dark  and 
finding  it  unmolested.  After  a  hearty 
supper  we  turned  in. 

As  Button  had  not  returned  in  the 
morning  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to 
start,  we  determined  to  leave  the  tent 
for  him  to  pack  in  and  start  ahead  with 
the  horses  for  the  ranch  through  a  prom. 
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ising"  deer  country  which  Hub  knew  of. 
In  about  two  hours  we  came  to  the  head 
of  June  Canon,  which  empties  into  the 
Eagle  not  far  from  our  destination,  and 
sat  down  on  a  log  in  the  thick  pines, 
thinking  that  our  game  might  come  to 
us,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. We  had  not  been  resting 
m,ore  than  twenty  minutes  before  we 
heard  a  rattle  in  the  timber  ahead  of  us, 
and  we  could  soon  see  through  the  pines 
a  large  buck.  When  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  5^ards  off  he  stopped  suddenly, 
turned  around  and  lay  down  quickly, 
with  his  head  toward  what  had  fright- 
ened him.  He  had  not  scented  us,  as 
the  wind  was  in  our  favor,  and  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Hub  told  me  to  shoot  first,  and 
he  would  try  him  on  the  run  if  I  missed. 
As  he  was  lying,  I  could  only  see  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  being  endwise  to  me  it 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  shot ;  but,  rest- 
ing my  elbow  on  my  knee,  I  drew  close 
down  on  the  base  of  the  neck  and  fired. 
Without  even  raising  his  head  he  fell 
forward,  and  upon  coming  up  we  found  a 
six-prong  buck  still  in  death.  The  bullet 
had  struck  squarely  in  the  base  of  the 
neck  and  broken  it.  As  we  had  two 
horses  with  us  we  decided  to  pack  the 
buck  in,  and  after  a  hard  lift  succeeded 
in  landing  him  across  old  Nibs'  saddle 
and  binding  him  on  with  the  lariat.    We 


now  heard  steps  ahead  of  us,  and  soon 
saw  Dutton  coming  along  with  the 
horses.  He  had  flushed  the  buck  about 
a  mile  below  us,  and  was  following  his 
trail.  As  the  old  man  agreed  to  go  back 
for  the  pack  alone,  we  gave  him  our  ex- 
tra horse,  and  then  started  out  with  the 
buck.  It  was  very  troublesome  work 
until  we  got  out  of  the  pines,  and  old 
Nibs  seemed  on  the  point  of  bucking  a 
great  many  times  when  the  horns  swung 
around  into  his  ribs,  but  for  a  wonder 
he  did  not,  and  we  finally  reached  the 
ranch  in  good  order. 

The  time  of  year  to  choose  for  a  trip 
to  the  high  Rockies  varies  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  game  you  most  desire.  If 
you  want  trout  at  their  best  and  bears, 
at  least  in  the  district  we  were  in,  then 
I  should  say  select  July. 

If  you  want  comfort  go  in  September. 
If  you  are  after  elk  and  deer,  then  later, 
in  October,  and  though  that  ijoble  game 
has  been  thinned  even  in  the  Rockies, 
you  will  find  a  sufficient  remnant' to  sat- 
isfy all  legitimate  sportsmen.  What  y6u 
will  need  to  be,  however,  in  addition  to 
a  good  shot,  is  a  good  climber,  and  in 
good  condition. 

Do  not  in  any  event  go  high  up  on  the 
divide,  for  the  risk  of  sudden  storms  is 
great  there,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to 
challenge  pneumonia  to  a  race  in  those 
altitudes.     You  might  lose. 


ON    THE    TRAIL. 
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ED  JAMIE  teed  his  ba'  a  wee    and    gied    a 
canny  grin, 
And    hailing   his   opponent  said,  "A  dinna 
think  A'll  win." 
Then,   gazing  unconcerned  upon  the  telegraphic 
pole, 
"A'll  lay  ye  noo  a  snia'  baubee  A'll  beat  ye  on  this  hole." 
"  The  stakes  are  small,  I'll  grant  you;  but  it  livens  up  the  game 
I'm  pretty  sure  you'll  beat  me,  but  I'll  take  you  just  the  same." 
'Twas  running  through  that  Yankee's  head,  "  I'll  do  that  hole 

in  five." 
And  so  he  teed  his  ball,  and  then,  "  Well,  Jamie,  shall  I  drive  ?" 
But  since  his  club  was  in  the  air  and  on  the  downward  move, 
'Twas  fruitless  not  to  acquiesce,  and  so,  of  course,  he  drove. 
His  "  bonnie  ba'  "  swift  clave  the  air  and  rested  on  the  brow, 
Just    where    the    bunker    hides    the    ditch    where    drinks   the 
homely  cow. 
So,    cannily.     Red  Jamie 
then     wigwagged     his 
"auchterlonee."  ^Hli  ^C 


'^ 


And  said,  "  A'll  hae  to 
drive  aglce  to  save  ma 
wee  bit  money." 


^y 


He    hit    the    ball    full     /'  ^||^ 
straight  and  true  wi'  sic    (,    ^^ 


an  awfu'  lick. 
That  pride  shone  out  from  his  blue  een  to  see  the 

like  o'  sic. 
But  second  stroke  he  foozled  it  and  rolled  into  the 

dyke. 
His  rival  raised  his  mashie  true  and  deftly  played 

"the  like" 
That   landed   himi  in  shape  to  take  the  wagered 

hole  in  three. 
Then  Jamie  gied  a  scoul  that  was  an  awfu'  sicht 

to  see. 
He  paid  his  wee  bit  siller  to  the  man  that  couldn't 

win. 
And  jammed  his  clubs  into  his  bag  and  took  the 

trolley  in. 
And  as  he  hied  him  home  apace  a-ruminatin'  deep 

on't. 
He  wailed,  "  A  should  na  lost  the  hole,  and  baubee 

too,  na,  dagont  !" 


Lawv  Teom  oo  t^e 
Europeao  CoMmDt 


BY  J.    PARMLY   PARET. 


F   recent 
years    the 
continent- 
al coun- 
of     Europe 
have  been  appre- 
ciating more  and 
more  the  value  of 
the    English    out- 
door   sports,    and 
each  season  finds 
the     Germans, 
French,    Diitch 
and    Swiss  more 
enthusiastic    over 
open-air  competitive  games. 

For  many  years  the  English  and 
American  residents  of  the  continental 
cities  and  watering  places  have  played 
tennis,  and  here  and  there  Anglo-Amer- 
ican clubs  for  the  sport  sprang  up  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  on  the 
Riviera  and  at  the  Swiss  mountain  re- 
sorts. In  fact,  the  courts  of  the  Beau- 
Site  Hotel,  at  Cannes,  in  the  sunny  south 
of  France,  are  among  the  most  his- 
toric in  all  the  world,  for  they  witnessed 
some  of  the  earliest  and  best  tennis  ever 
played.     The  famous  Renshaw  broth- 


ers, whose  name  has  become  a  byword 
in  the  lawn  tennis  world,  and  other 
early  English  masters,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Dwight,  Sears,  the  Clark  brothers,  and 
one  or  two  other  American  players  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  made 
many  pilgrimages  to  what  was  for 
many  years  the  Mecca  of  all  good 
lawn  tennis  players,  both  English  and 
American. 

But  until  within  the  last  few  years  ten- 
nis was  considered  on  the  continent  as  a 
game  only  for  foreigners,  and  little  or  no 
interest  was  taken  in  it  by  either  French 
or  German  natives.  It  was  only  about 
ten  years  ago  in  Baden-Baden,  where  the 
first  of  the  English  courts  was  laid  out 
in  Germany,  that  the  phlegmatic  Teutons 
used  to  gaze  in  undisguised  contempt  at 
"  those  foreigners  romping  about  in  the 
hot  sun  merely  to  tr)'  to  hit  a  ball  over 
a  net,"  as  one  of  them  put  it.  Five 
years  ago  there  was  a  general  awakening 
among  the  athletically  inclined  conti- 
nentals, and  since  then  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
the  game  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  It  was  not  until  last  sea- 
son, however,   that  the   spread   of   the 
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sport  rea,ched  the  stage  of  a  truly  Amer- 
ican "  boom." 

A  serious  drawback  from  which  the 
game  suffers  on  the  continent  is  the 
almost  universal  law  requiring  compul- 
sory military  service.  This  takes  away 
from  sport  most  of  the  healthy  young 
men  at  the  age  when  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  enjoy  it  and  to  excel  at  it. 

On  the  continent  to-day  there  are 
scores  of  tournaments  held  each  season. 
The  distances  are  so  short  that  nearly 
every  one  assumes  the  air  of  an  inter- 
national meeting,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  German,  Austrian,  French  and  Italian 
enthusiasts  who  follow  the  -  "circuit," 
while  a  few  Britishers  invariably  put  in 
an  appearance,  if  there  be  open  events 
on  the  progiamme,  and  carry  off  the 
lion's  share  of  the  honors.  The  con- 
tinentals have  learned  all  their  ideas 
from  English  tournament  methods,  and 
handicaps  are  as  popular  there  as  in 
England  herself.  In  fact,  they  would 
need  be,  for  the  skill  of  the  continental 
players  varies  greatly. 

Take  Count  Voss-Schonau,  the  Ger- 
man champion,  for  instance.  He  has 
played  so  much  with  the  English  ex- 
perts that  he  stands  head-and-shoulders 
above  all  of  the  other  continental  play- 
ers, and  is  a  worthy  foeman  for  the  best 
of  the  Americans  and  English,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  top  class  in  each 
country.  In  the  tournaments  where 
Count  Voss  has  met  the  leading  British 
experts,  he  has  been  handicapped  close 
behind  the  leaders  and  on  a  level  with 
such  recognized  experts  as  Hillyard  and 
Ball-Greene.  Voss  always  spends  the 
winter  months  on  the  French  Riviera, 
and  here  he  gets  the  very  best  kind  of 
practice  against  the  group  of  expert 
Englishmen  who  invariably  spend  many 
weeks  there  in  February  and  March. 

Next  to  Voss,  but  fully  fifteen  his  in- 
ferior, come  the  leading  French  tourna- 
ment players,  while  the  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gians and  the  other  German  and  Austrian 
players  are  rated  close  behind  the  French 
leaders.  The  advantage  which  Vacherot, 
Ayme,  Lebreton  and  Brosselin,  the  best 
of  the  Frenchmen,  possess  over  their 
continental  rivals,' lies  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
cellent coaching  of  the  Irish  professional, 
Burke,  who  coached  the  great  Dr.  Pim 
for  years  in  Dublin.  The  national  char- 
acteristics of  the  French  race  are  evi- 
denced strongly  in  the  play  of  these  ex- 
perts, for  they  have  the  same  quick,  nerv- 


ous style,  hazarding  all  on  a  single  stroke, 
which  marks  everything  else  they  do. 
The  Germans  and  Hollanders  show  their 
sturdy  temperament  in  their  steadiness 
and  slowness  of  movement,  that  make 
it  more  difficult  to  mislead  them  ;  they 
make  fewer  errors  in  their  play,  though 
they  do  not  display  so  much  brilliance 
as  the  French.  The  Italians  and 
Swiss  have  not  reached  the  level  of 
their  neighbors  yet,  although  their  play 
improves  with  every  season.  One  or 
two  of  the  Austrians,  notably  von  Hertz- 
Hertenried,  have  shown  form  not  far 
behind  the  leading  Frenchmen. 

There  promises  soon  to  be  a  force  of 
homcrbred  tournament  players  who 
will  furnish  excellent  sport  among 
themselves,  entirely  independent  of 
visitors.  There  are  usually  a  few 
events  on  each  important  continental 
programme  that  are  restricted  to  native 
players,  and,  by  shutting  out  the  for- 
eigners, they  offer  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  home  talent.  The  cham- 
pionship of  Germany,  the  chief  event 
of  the  annual  international  meeting  at 
Homburg  vor  der  Hohe,  is  open  to  all 
comers,  but  there  is  always  another  event 
on  the  same  programme  which  is  open 
only  to  Germans  and  Austrians,  and 
this  is  called  the  "  Championship  of  the 
Germans."  Count  Voss  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  winning  this  title  last  summer, 
not  losing  a  single  set  during  the  tour- 
nament and  beating  the  former  cup- 
holder,  Wantzelius,  three  straight  sets  in 
the  easiest  kind  of  fashion.  Yet  Wantze- 
lius is  rated  as  next  to  Voss  among  the 
native  German  players. 

In  France,  too,  they  have  their  open 
French  championships,  which  are  held 
in  Paris  during  Easter  week.  This 
usually  furnishes  an  easy  victory  for 
one  of  the  visiting  English  players, 
M.  F.  Goodbody  having  won  the  title 
in  1896  and  1897,  G.  M.  Siniond  last 
year,  and  M.  J.  Ritchie  this  season. 
Vacherot,  the  Frenchman,  held  the 
challenge  cup  in  1895,  its  first  year,  but 
that  was  the  only  season  in  which  it 
was  held  by  a  native  player.  But  the 
French  have  another  tournament  later 
in  the  year,  with  a  championship  event 
open  only  to  Frenchmen  and  foreigners 
permanently  residing  in  France. 

The  Swiss  make  a  similar  distinction 
to  that  of  the  Germans,  for  in  their  an- 
nual championship  meeting  there  are 
both    open    and    restricted   events   for 
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the  championship.  Last  summer,  at 
Chateau  d'Oex,  up  in  the  Alps,  R.  B. 
Hough,  one  of  the  English  players  who 
frequent  continental  meetings,  carried 
off  the  open  'championship,  beating 
von  Hertz- Hertenried,  the  Austrian 
champion,  for  the  title,  while  A.  Bovet, 
a  young  Swiss  player,  won  the  "  Swiss 
Championship,"  which  is  restricted  to 
players  of  the  one  nationality,  the  open 
title  being  called  the  "  Championship  of 
Switzerland." 

In  Switzerland  they  have  the  most 
perfected  lawn  tennis  organization  to 
be  found  anywhere  on  the  continent. 
Until  1895  the  only  vSwiss  lawn  tennis 
courts  were  in  the  lower  altitudes  of  this 
variable  country,  in  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Montreux  and  Zurich,  close  about  the 
lakes.  The  midsummer  heat  is  almost 
stifling  there,  and,  to  add  to  this,  most 
of  the  courts  are  of  asphalt,  so  that  it 
was  hard  to  attract  foreign  players  to 
these  tournaments.  It  was  at  Cha- 
teau d'Oex,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  that  the  first  of  the 
courts  was  built  in  the  mountains,  and 
this  spot  soon  became  popular  with  the 
foreigners.  This  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  Swiss  tennis,  and  in  1896  the 
Swiss  Lawn  Tennis  Association  was 
formed  to  control  tennis  affairs  in  the 
little  republic. 

The  clubs  about  Geneva  appointed  a 
committee  for  this  purpose,  and  a  pre- 
liminary circular  was  issued  calling  upon 
all  Swiss  lawn  tennis  clubs  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  meeting  at  which  was  to  be 
formed  a  national  organization  to  con- 
trol the  game.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  Berne,  and  the  Association  was 
formed  with  the  following  clubs  :  Ge- 
neva Lawn  Tennis  Club,  Lausanne 
Lawn  Tennis  Club,  Montreux  Lawn 
Tennis  Club,  Chateau  d'Oex  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Club,  Grasshopper  Lawn  Tennis 
Club  (of  Zurich),  International  Club  (of 
Bale),  Casino  Lawn  Tennis  Club  (of 
Bale),  and  the  Neufchatel  Lawn  Tennis 
Club.  The  new  organization  at  once 
laid  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  all  Swiss 
championship  tournaments,  and  became 
affiliated  with  the  English  Lawn  Tennis 
Association,  which  is  the  parent  body 
on  which  all  the  continental  lawn  ten- 
nis organizations  depend  for  support. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  champion- 
ship tournament  annually  at  different 
clubs,  and  to  make  up   a   Swiss    "cir- 


cuit "  so  that  the  meetings  would  not 
conflict  with  each  other,  nor  with  the 
other  continental  tournaments  so  far  as 
possible.  The  first  championship  tourna- 
ment was  held  at  Zurich  in  1897,  and 
last  year  the  second  meeting  was  held 
at  Chateau  d'Oex.  Two  challenge  cups, 
worth  500  francs  each,  were  offered 
for  the  open  championships  in  singles 
and  doubles,  while  a  third  trophy 
was  put  up  to  represent  the  suprem- 
acy among  the  native  Swiss  players. 
At  Chateau  d'Oex  last  August  another 
challenge  trophy,  the  Chateau  d'Oex 
Cup,  valued  at  500  francs,  and  prizes 
to  the  value  of  2,000  francs  more, 
were  offered  by  the  club.  Last  year  the 
vSt.  Moritz  Lawn  Tennis  Club  joined  the 
Association,  and  the  Swiss  champion- 
ship meeting  will  be  held  this  season  in 
the  Engadine  Valley,  where  challenge 
cups  for  ladies'  singles  and  mixed 
doubles  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  na- 
tional Swiss  trophies. 

Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
Swiss  National  Association  may  be  had 
from  the  size  of  the  nine  clubs  that 
compose  it.  The  Lausanne  Club  has 
six  asphalt  courts  and  the  Montreux 
Club  has  four  of  asphalt  ;  at  Cha- 
teau d'Oex  there  are  three  fine  earth 
courts,  and  in  Zurich  there  are  four  of 
earth  ;  Geneva  boasts  of  two  of  asphalt, 
as  does  also  St.  Moritz,  while  in  Bale 
there  are  two  of  earth.  Of  all  the  Swiss 
lawn  tennis  resorts  Chateau  d'Oex  is 
unquestionably  the  most  picturesque,  if 
not  the  most  interesting.  High  up  in 
the  Alps,  the  Chateau  offers  the  grand- 
est kind  of  scenery  and  fine  mountain 
air.  It  is  easily  accessible  from  Lau- 
sanne, on  the  main  line  of  the  little  rail- 
way to  Berne,  and  from  the  Lake  of 
Thoune  —  Spiez,  Interlaken,  etc.  — 
through  the  smiling  valley  known  as 
the  "  Simmenthal."  There  are  also  fine 
roads,  though  somewhat  mountainous, 
for  bicycling. 

The  courts  were  designed  and  laid 
out  by  F.  L.  Fassitt,  an  American  ten- 
nis enthusiast,  who  lives  in  Nice  during 
the  winter  months  and  Switzerland  in 
summer.  Mr.  Fassitt  is  the  presiding 
genius  during  tournament  week,  be- 
sides being  one  of  the  best  of  the  resi- 
dent players.  Although  the  Chateau 
d'Oex  tournament  is  an  annual  open 
fixture,  last  summer's  meeting  was  the 
first  at  these  courts  that  assumed  cham- 
pionship   importance.     Of    this    event, 
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Lazvn  Tennis,  the  English  official  tennis 
organ,  said:  "  The  entry  was  deservedly 
large,  numbering  173,  and  the  class  of 
play  exceptionally  good  for  Switzerland. 
The  earth  courts  were  perfection.  The 
tournament  ran  smoothly  from  start  to 
finish,  and  was  an  unqualified  success." 
R.  B.  Hough,  a  well-known  English 
player  from  the  Queen's  Club  in  Lon- 
don, carried  off  the  open  championship 
in  singles,  beating  the  Austrian  cham- 
pion,von  Hertz-Hertenried,  the  previous 
holder  of  the  cup,  three  straight  sets, 
while  the  doubles  championship  fell 
to  F.  L.  Fassitt  and  H.  K.  Evans,  of 
Nice,  both  of  whom  are  Americans,  by 
the  way.     Military  duty  narrowed  down 


Switzerland,  is  undoubtedly  the  furthest 
advanced  in  lawn  tennis  of  all  the  con- 
tinental countries.  The  first  courts  ap- 
peared at  Baden-Baden,  but  it  was  in 
Hamburg  that  the  game  first  got  its 
native  foothold  among  the  Uhlenhorst 
and  Poseldorf  clubs  of  the  old  "  Hanse 
City."  Here  the  younger  generation  of 
athletically-inclined  Germans  laid  out 
a  number  of  courts,  and  their  constant 
practice  and  growing  enthusiasm  prom- 
ise soon  to  turn  out  some  clever  players. 
Once  they  learned  to  know  the  game, 
however,  the  Germans  took  it  up  rapid- 
ly, and  its  spread  has  been  remarkable. 
In  Berlin,  for  instance,  there  are  now 
over  one  hundred  courts,  while  Hom- 


1.  Crown  Princess  of  Greece. 

2.  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenbur^-Schwerin, 
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the  entry-list  for  the  championship 
event  for  Swiss  plaj-ers,  but  A.  Bovet,  of 
Geneva,  who  carried  off  the  new  cup, 
showed  such  remarkable  steadiness 
that  he  proved  too  much  for  the  su- 
perior drives  of  M.  Turrettini,  also  of 
Geneva.  The  native  Swiss  players,  as  a 
rule,  are  rather  weak,  and  Bovet  and 
Turrettini  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  The  constant  rub- 
bing up  against  the  foreign  visiting 
players  is  rapidly  improving  their  play, 
however,  and  a  good  class  of  native 
tournament  competitors  is  promised 
with  a  few  more  years  of  experience  at 
the  game. 

Germany,  though  ^  its  organization  is 
not  nearly  so  well  perfected  as  that  in 


burg  boasts  of  thirty  and  Hamburg 
nearly  as  many  more.  In  a  list  of 
places  where  lawn  tennis  is  played  in 
Germany,  as  published  in  Spiel  tend 
Sport,  there  are  over  a  score  of  cities 
v/here  the  game  has  become  popular. 

For  the  German  players  much  more 
can  be  said  than  for  the  Swiss.  Count 
Voss,  to  be  sure,  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self, and  his  constant  practice  with 
the  English  has  almost  robbed  him  of 
the  distinction  of  being  "home-bred." 
Voss  is  fully  half -thirty  better  than 
the  next  of  the  Germans,  but  there 
are  a  whole  host  of  tournament  players 
of  more  than  ordinary  skill,  as  conti- 
nental experts  go.  G.  Wantzelius,  H.  O. 
Behrens,  J.  Andre  and  F.   Grobien  are 
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probably  the  strongest  of  the  others, 
and  their  play  is  very  little  behind  the 
best  of  the  French  and  Dutch  experts. 
A  number  of  German  women  have 
taken  up  the  game,  too,  and  in  this 
country  is  seen  more  play  among  the 
fairer  sex  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent  put  together.  The  Countess 
Schulenburg,  of  Homburg,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  expert  of  these,  and  in 
the  open  tournaments,  where  she  has 
met  some  of  the  visiting  English  wom- 


en  players,  the  Countess  has  received 
only  small  odds  from  the  best. 

The  development  of  the  game  in  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  the  success  of 
the  tournaments,  is  chiefly  due  to  Herr 
A.  von  der  Meden,  of  Hamburg,  and 
Charles  A.  Voigt,  formerly  of  Berlin, 
but  now  residing  in  Rotterdam.  These 
two  enthusiasts  have  labored  hard  and 
steadily  for  the  game  in  their  country. 
Voigt  devotes  a  wonderful  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm and  hard  work  to  the  success  of 
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the  big  international  meeting  at  Hom- 
burg  each  August,  being  advance  agent, 
honorary  secretary,  host  to  the  foreign 
visitors,  chief  scorer,  and  "  Lord  High 
EverythingElse,"as  Gilbertputsitin  the 
"  Mikado,"  except  referee.  H.  S.  Scriv- 
ener, a  well-known  veteran  English  ex- 
pert, filled  this  position  last  summer, 
and  some  Britisher  is  always  selected  to 
act  as  handicapper  and  referee  each 
year. 

Voigt  is  without  exception  the  most 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  lawn  tennis  that 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet, 
and  the  sport  owes  much  to  his  devo- 
tion. Although  an  American  by  nation- 
ality, Voigt  is  more  of  a  cosmopolitan 
than  a  Yankee,  and  he  has  luade  a  close 
study  of  the  game  and  its  environments  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  season 
of  1896  he  was  in  this  country  on  busi- 
ness, and  attended  half  a  dozen  of  our 
biggest  tournaments,  becoming  very 
popular  among  the  American  players. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  men  I  have  ever  known. 
Combined  with  the  face  of  a  German,  the 
accent  of  an  Englishman,  the  manners 
of  a  Frenchman,  and  the  good-fellow- 
ship of  an  American,  he  has  the  ex- 
perience of  a  cosmopolitan  and  the 
tongue  of  a  linguist.  The  "  Baron,"  as 
we  familiarly  called  him  over  here, 
enthused  considerably  over  American 
tennis  players  while  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  his  appreciation  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  respect  more  re- 
cently shown  in  England  for  American 
skill  at  the  game. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  open  tourna- 
ments on  the  schedule  of  German  fix- 
tures each  season,  but  the  two  meetings 
which  attract  the  most  attention  from 
both  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  are 
those  held  at  Berlin  at  Whitsuntide 
and  Homburg  vor  der  Hohe  in  August. 
At  the  former,  which  is  held  on  the  ex- 
cellent courts  of  the  Berliner  Spielplatz 
Gesellschaft,  the  championship  of  Berlin 
and  the  championship  of  Prussia  are  the 
principal  events  contested.  The  Berlin 
challenge  cup  was  carried  off  last  season 
by  a  young  American  player,  P.  Arnold, 
while  he  and  his  brother  also  took  first 
honors  in  the  open  doubles.  The  Count- 
ess Schulenburg  had  almost  a  walkover 
for  the  women's  championship  of  Berlin, 
although  there  were  eleven  other  ladies 
entered,  and  J.  Andre,  of  Hamburg,  won 
the    Prussian    championship,    which   is 


open  only  to  Germans,  after  several 
close  matches.  The  programme  was  a 
long  one,  having  eleven  events  all  well 
filled,  and  the  tournament  resembled 
much  the  English  meetings  after  which 
it  was  modeled. 

The  international  tournament  at  Hom- 
burg in  August  is  even  more  important 
than  the  Berlin  meeting,  and  this  in- 
variably attracts  a  party  of  English  ex- 
perts of  the  first  magnitude.  Last  year 
the  Homburg  entry-list  included  the 
names  of  the  three  brothers  Doherty, 
Mahony,  Smith,  Count  Voss  and  Dr. 
Pirn,  who  masqueraded  under  the  nom 
de  guerre  oi  J.  "Wilson."  There  are  a 
host  of  attractions  at  Homburg  that 
second  Voigt's  urgent  appeal,  and  gen- 
erally entices  the  Britishers  over  for  the 
"  international "  week.  Good  courts, 
splendid  management,  and  the  certainty 
of  good  play  prove  the  greatest  magnet, 
and  last  season's  Homburg  matches 
were  quite  as  important  as  most  of  those 
at  the  biggest  English  meetings. 

Smith  did  not  appear,  and  the  semi- 
finals found  the  two  Dohertys,  Pirn  and 
Mahony  still  left  in  the  main  event,  with 
Voss  put  out  by  Mahony.  The  Doher- 
tys both  "scratched"  in  this  round,  and 
Mahony  beat  Pim  three  sets  to  one.  In 
the  special  series  of  matches  for  the 
Homburg  Cup,  H.  L.  Doherty  beat  Ma- 
hony in  the  semi-finals  and  Pim  in  the 
finals,  all  in  straight  sets.  When  he 
defaulted  to  his  brother,  the  previous 
holder  of  the  cup,  a  special  exhibition 
match  was  arranged  between  R.  F. 
Doherty  and  Dr.  Pim,  the  latter  win- 
ning after  a  brilliant  struggle  by  4 — 6, 
7 — 5,  7 — 5.  For  the  restricted  "Cham- 
pionship of  the  Germans,"  Count  Voss 
had  an  easy  victory  without  the  loss  of 
a  set. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions of  the  Homburg  tournament  is  the 
patronage  of  rank  and  royalty  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  enthusiastic  audiences 
there.  Throughout  Germany  the  titled 
class  is  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
over  lawn  tennis,  but  at  Homburg  this 
is  most  emphasized.  The  Grand  Duke 
Michael  of  Russia,  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted of  all  the  royal  enthusiasts,  pre- 
sides over  an  influential  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Homburg  tournament, 
and  the  week  usually  ends  with  an  ad- 
dress from  him  and  the  presentation  of 
the  prizes  by  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin.     A  special  row 
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of  seats  is  always  reserved  at  the  side 
of  the  court  for  the  most  important 
matches,  and  this  row  is  usually  well 
filled  with  royalty.  At  the  Pim-Doherty 
match  last  Aug-ust  there  were  watching 
the  play  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of 
Russia,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Hesse,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Greece,  Prince  and  Princess  Freder- 
ick Charles  of  Hesse,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  not 
to  mention  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  in  the 
background.  Perched  upon  the  scorer's 
chair  and  surrounded  by  this  distin- 
guished audience  was  Voigt,  always 
foremost  in  German  tennis  matters. 

In  Germany  the  Kaiser  sets  most  of 
the  fashions  for  the  titled  classes,  and 
perhaps  their  enthusiasm  is  due  to  the 
Emperor's  fondness  for  the  game.  His 
Majesty  has  played  tennis  for  several 
years,  and  he  recently  had  a  special 
indoor  court  built  for  the  purpose  in 
Berlin,  where  he  and  Prince  Albert 
von  Schleswig-Holstein,  Count  Moltke, 
Count  Goltz,  Lieut.  Pfortner,  and  some 
other  members  of  his  suite  frequently 
play.  The  Emperor  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  game,  and  is  said  to  be  quite 
expert  at  handling  his  English-built 
racket.  He  is  the  patron  of  the  officers' 
tournament  at  Homburg,  and  contrib- 
utes the  chief  prize  offered. 

In  France  there  is  a  very  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  early  season  on  the 
Riviera  and  the  regular  French  tourna- 
ments. During  February  and  March 
each  year  there  are  always  a  number  of 
meetings  held  in  the  most  popular  re- 
sorts of  the  south,  Cannes,  Nice,  Monte 
Carlo  and  others,  but  these  are  monop- 
olized almost  entirely  by  the  visiting 
English  experts.  Last  season  the  Do- 
hertys  and  a  few  other  crack  English 
players  took  about  everything  in  sight, 
handicaps  and  all,  while  the  sprinkling 
of  Italian,  French,  German  and  Ameri- 
can players  filled  in  the  background, 
the  only  prominent  one  of  them  being 
Count  Voss.  This  early  season  on  the 
Riviera  offers  the  best  possible  kind  of 
preliminary  practice  for  the  more  im- 
portant campaigns  later  in  the  sea- 
son, while  the  balmy  climate  of  south- 
ern France  at  this  season  of  the  year 
and  the  boundless  attractions  of  the  re- 
sorts of  the  Riviera  are  enough  to  in- 
sure the  return  each  spring  of  all  the 
old  favorites. 


The  round  of  these  Riviera  tourna- 
ments always  leads  up  to  the  open  French 
championship  meeting,  which  is  held  in 
Paris  during  Easter  week.  The  cov- 
ered courts  of  the  Tennis  Club  de  Paris, 
at  Auteuil,  are  of  the  best,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  tournament  in  the  hands 
of  MM.  Masson  and  Hetley  is  beyond 
reproach.  A  delegation  of  English 
players  usually  crosses  the  Channel  for 
this  meeting  alone,  beside  those  who 
journey  up  from  the  Riviera  meetings 
and  stop  over  in  Paris  on  their  way  back 
to  England.  The  tournament  lasts  from 
Good  Friday  over  until  Easter  Monday, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  French  capital  offers 
many  attractions  for  the  visiting  players 
at  this,  its  gayest  season.  For  the  party 
of  Englishmen  this  meeting  always  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  best  of  holidays,  with 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  bringing  back 
with  them  the  greater  share  of  the  hand- 
some prizes  the  Frenchmen  always  put 
up. 

Later  in  the  season,  generally  in  A\i- 
gust  and  September,  there  is  another 
small  "  circuit  "  over  in  France  that  ap- 
peals to  English  players,  and  the  Dinard, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  and  St.  Servan  meet- 
ings always  attract  a  goodly  list  of  for- 
eigners, a  delegation  of  the  second-class 
Britishers  invariably  crossing  over  and 
bringing  back  the  usual  lion's  share  of 
the  honors.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
three  meetings  generally  conflict  with 
other  big  tournaments  in  England,  but 
there  are  no  vacant  weeks  in  the  English 
schedule  after  the  season  once  begins, 
so  the  French  must  be  satisfied  with 
such  of  the  foreigners  as  they  can  entice 
away  from  the  attractions  of  Eastbourne, 
Brighton,  and  the  other  famous  English 
meetings  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Among  the  French  players  them- 
selves there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
tournaments  held  during  the  mid-season, 
but  these  are  seldom  visited  by  the 
Britishers.  At  Divonne,  Etretat,  Aix, 
Lyons,  Biarritz  and  some  of  the  other 
smaller  towns,  tournaments  are  held 
and  a  few  of  the  other  continental 
players  are  frequently  seen  there — 
the  Austrian  von  Hertz  -  Hertenried, 
one  or  two  of  the  Swiss  native  players, 
an  Italian  expert  or  two,  and  the  resident 
American  and  English  enthusiasts.  The 
resident  Americans  in  Paris,  Nice,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  other  French  cities 
have  been  most  prominent  in  tennis- 
on    the   continent     F.  L.    Fassitt,  who 
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has  done  so  much  for  the  sport  both  at 
Nice  and  in  Switzerland,  is  seen  in  many 
of  the  tournaments,  while  H.  K.  Evans, 
A.  S.  G.  Taylor,  W.  Bridgeman,  the 
artist,  and  Hugh  Tallant,  an  old  Har- 
vard player,  have  also  been  familiar 
figures  at  the  French  tournaments. 
The  famous  Beaux  Arts  Schools  in 
Paris,  and  other  student  life  in  France, 
attract  many  foreigners,  and  those  of 
them  who  play  tennis  have  generally 
been  prominent  in  French  tournaments, 
although  none  of  the  Americans  who 
have  lived  over  there  have  been  very 
formidable  in  skill. 

Among  the  native  French  players  the 
best  are  Vacherot,  Ayme  and  Brosselin, 
and  these  three  promise  soon  to  rival 
the  success  of  Count  Voss.  Under  the 
excellent  tutorship  of  Burke,  the  Irish 
professional  of  the  Tennis  Club  de  Paris, 
they  have  improved  each  season,  while 
a  host  of  less  expert  Frenchmen  are  also 
advancing  toward  the  tournament  de- 
gree of  proficiency.  Lebreton,  Riboulet, 
Durand  and  M.  Vacherot  are  improving 
rapidly,  and  a  still  younger  generation 
is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance. 

In  Italy  lawn  tennis  has  not  progress- 
ed as  much  as  in  the  more  northern 
countries  of  the  continent,  but  there  are 
many  excellent  clubs  in  the  cities  around 
the  Italian  lakes.  At  Florence  and 
Rome  the  English  and  American  resi- 
dents have  laid  out  courts,  but  most  of 
the  play  is  among  the  "Uitlanders,"  as 
'Oom  Paul  Kruger  calls  the  foreigners 
in  his  little  land.  At  Milan,  Turin,  Bou- 
logne, Genoa  and  Naples  there  are  also 
excellent  courts,  and  the  annual  tourna- 


ment for  the  national  championship  is 
held  at  Milan  in  May.  This  is  open 
to  all  comers,  but  as  yet  it  has  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  local  players  with  a  few 
of  the  continental  visitors,  the  omni- 
present Englishmen  not  having  annexed 
the  Italian  championship  as  yet. 

Among  the  native  players,  the  strong- 
est are  probably  Count  de  Minerbi, 
Count  de  Robiglio  and  E.  Lumbroso. 
Minerbi  and  Robiglio  frequently  play 
on  the  Riviera  and  in  some  of  the  other 
continental  meetings.  Last  season  both 
were  handicapped  about  even  with  Fas- 
sitt,  the  American,  in  the  Riviera  tour- 
naments, which  is  about  fifteen  poorer 
than  the  leading  Frenchmen.  Count  Min- 
erbi holds  the  national  championship. 

Lawn  tennis  has  made  great  progress 
in  Belgium  and  Holland  also,  and  there 
are  open  tournaments  held  there  each 
season.  At  Brussels  and  Spa  an  Eng- 
lish player  or  two  usually  monopolizes 
the  honors,  but  the  local  experts  show 
considerable  skill  and  are  quite  as  near 
to  the  standard  of  the  visitors  as  at  any 
of  the  other  continental  meetings.  At 
The  Hague,  too,  one  of  the  biggest  of  the 
continental  tourneys  takes  place  each 
summer,  and  the  skill  of  the  Dutchmen 
here  has  often  surprised  the  visitors. 
Voigt,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  conti- 
nental lawn  tennis  authorities,  says  of 
the  Hollanders:  "In  no  other  country  of 
Europe  " — and  Voigt  has  visited  them 
all,  and  seen  the  game  in  most  parts  of 
the  world — "have  I  seen  such  a  good 
general  standard  of  excellence  in  form 
and  style  as  in  Holland,  the  only  weak 
point  being  that  the  players  are  slow." 


DR.    J.    PIM, 
Eng-lish  Ex-Champion. 


C.   A.   VOIGT 
and  the  Brothers 
DOHERTY. 


COUNT  VOSS-SCHOENAU, 
Champion  of  Germany. 
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THIE  FeNOeSCOTc 

BY  WILLIAM   AUSTIN    BROOKS. 


IN  Outing  for  July  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  telling  how  William  and  I,  with 
our  two  guides,  Francis  and  Dennis, 
paddled  from  the  North  East  Carry 
at  the  head  of  Moosehead  Lake  to  Che- 
suncook,  and  how  we  camped  on  the 
shores  of  that  fine  lake.  For  the  benefit 
of  all  lovers  of  canoeing,  and  with  the 
hope  that  some  of  my  readers  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  our  pleasant  route,  I 
shall  describe  our  further  journey  from 
Chesuncook  to  and  across  the  arduous 
Ripogenus  Carry. 

Thus  far  we  had  seen  no  black  flies 
nor  mosquitoes,  but  we  knew  that  this 
indemnity  was  our  good  fortune  ;  their 
ravenous  hordes  would  find  us  sooner 
or  later.  At  just  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  threw  off  my  blankets  and 
stepped  outside  the  tent.  The  sky  above 
the  opposite  shore  was  ablaze  with  crim- 
son and  gold  and  purple  clouds.  The 
smooth  water  of  Chesuncook  was  tinged 
with  the  same  colors,  unruffled  by  a 
breath  of  wind. 

Very  gradually  the  red  streak  in  the 
east  expanded  into  a  blaze  of  light  which 
threw  a  long,  dazzling  bridge  across  the 
water.     Everything  seemed  propitious 


for  a  fine  day,  but  out  on  the  lake  two 
loons  were  screaming. 

As  we  listened  to  their  wild,  quaver- 
ing notes,  Francis  said  :  "  Hear  that 
loon  yell  ;  I'm  afraid  we  have  wind, 
perhaps  big  storm." 

While  we  were  getting  breakfast 
clouds  commenced  to  gather  and  the 
sky  looked  like  rain.  Before  we  were 
packed  up  and  the  canoes  loaded  there 
was  a  patter  on  the  dead  leaves,  and  by 
the  time  we  started  it  was  raining  hard; 
but  we  spread  rubber  blankets  over  the 
luggage  and  kept  on  down  the  lake  past 
the  desolate  shores,  which  are  bordered 
with  dead  trees  and  driftwood,  the  re- 
sult of  the  flowage  from  the  dam  at  the 
outlet.  The  loons  kept  up  a  constant 
screaming,  and  as  we  approached  them 
disappeared  under  the  water  only  to  re- 
appear at  a  surprising  distance.  As 
soon  as  their  heads  came  above  the  sur- 
face their  weird  cry  again  echoed  from 
one  to  the  other  as  if  they  reveled  in 
the  storm. 

We  paddled  steadily,  for  between  us 
and  the  carry  were  twelve  long,  monot- 
onous miles. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall  and  the  lake 
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remained  calm.  There  was  no  diverting 
incident  except  that,  when  about  half 
the  distance  was  accomplished,  we  sud- 
denly heard  a  faint  tinkle  like  a  cowbell, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  woods 
on  the  eastern  shore,  which  we  were 
nearest  to.  We  stopped  to  listen,  but  not 
hearing  it  we  started  on.  In  a  little  while 
we  heard  it  again,  a  faint,  distant  tinkle, 
and  Dennis  said  that  some  one  must  have 
put  a  cow-bell  on  a  deer  and  turned  it 
loose,for  we  knewtherewereno  domestic 
cattle  within  miles  of  where  we  were. 
It  was  strange,  though,  that  the  sound 
did  not  change  as  we  went  on,  and  our 
curiosity  was  fully  aroused,  for  it  was 
the  exact  note  of  a  cow-bell  heard  at  a 
distance. 

It  was  William  who  solved  the  mys- 
tery. "  I  think  if  we  look  under  this 
blanket  we'll  find  your  deer  here  in  the 
canoe,"  said  he  suddenly,  and  investiga- 
tion proved  that  our  two  frying-pans, 
one  inside  the  other,  moved  just  enough 
with  the  motion  of  the  canoe  to  produce 
the  sound  as  they  lightly  chinked  to- 
gether, while  the  note,  being  muffled 
under  the  rubber  blanket,  seemed  to 
come  from  a  distance. 

At  last  we  saw  Ring  Bolt  Rock  and 
the  outlet  dam.  The  carry,  which  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  is  on  the 
right  bank,  and  we  took  a  wide  circle 
around  to  the  taking-out  place  to  avoid 
the  suck  of  the  dam. 

We  were  soon  standing  on  dry  land 
again,  and  not  so  very  dry  either,  for  the 
rain  still  fell,  though  very  gently.  At 
the  landing  the  ground  was  swampy  and 
the  purple  iris  grew  in  great  profusion 
and  was  in  full  bloom.  As  we  stepped 
ashore  the  air  seemed  full  of  small  black 
insects  and  we  did  not  need  to  look  twice 
to  tell  what  they  saw. 

"  Here  they  are,  William,"  said  I, 
"and  glad  to  see  us."  "I  know  'em; 
you  needn't  introduce  me  ;  where's  that 
fly  oil  ? "  answered  William,  all  in  one 
breath,  as  he  proceeded  to  anoint  his 
face,  neck  and  hands  with  the  odorifer- 
ous tar  oil  which  he  had  brought  for  the 
purpose. 

After  we  had  all  performed  this  cere- 
mony and  thereby  made  ourselves  ob- 
noxious to  our  enemies  of  old,  the  black 
flies,  we  carried  canoes  and  wangan  up 
the  path  to  the  high  ground,  where  the 
pests  were  less  troublesome.  We  then 
went  down  a  trail  through  the  woods  to 
the  dam,  and  climbed  onto  the  great  log 


structiire  which  holds  backs  the  waters 
of  Chesuncook.  The  scene  here  was 
superb.  The  gates  were  up  and  the  im- 
patient flood,  freed  from  restraint,  leaped' 
through  the  barrier  and  rushed  down 
the  wild  gorge  below,  a  roaring,  froth-' 
ing  torrent.  There  were  great  rocks  on 
either  hand,  a  wild  and-  angry  sky 
above,  the  great  lake  on  one  side  and  a 
tumult  of  boiling,  foam-covered  water  on 
the  other,  while  the  endless  forest  sur- 
rounded all.  We  stood  a  long  time,  our 
eyes  drmking  in  the  scene,  for  it  was 
not  one  on  which  to  bestow  a  casual 
glance. 

While  we  were  on  the  dam  the  rain 
ceased  and  the  inountains  were  again        ^ 
visible,    though    their    tops    remained 
hidden  in  the  clouds. 

The  rain  held  up  just  long  enough  for 
us  to  take  several  photographs  and  cook 
and  eat  our  dinner,  after  which  we  made 
the  carry  through  the  wet  woods.  We 
put  in  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  just  as  the 
sky  cleared  again,  and,  after  paddling 
a  few  rods  down  the  stream,  glided 
out  upon  beautiful  Ripogenus  Lake. 

No  words  of  mine  are  adequate  to 
describe  the  vision  of  loveliness  which 
burst  upon  our  view  and  opened  up 
before  us. 

We  dropped  the  paddles  and  gazed 
enraptui^ed.  Ripogenus  was  as  peace- 
ful as  if  winds  never  blew  nor  storms 
came  howling  from  the  mountains, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  it  on  all  sides. 
Straight  ahead,  the  center  of  the  picture 
was  the  group  of  Nesowadnehunk  peaks, 
with  grand  old  Ktaadn  towering  proudly 
above  them  all. 

But  the  attractions  of  Ripogenus  are 
not  all  above  the  surface,  and  we  knew 
that  other  forms  of  beauty  were  beneath 
the  wave.  We  directed  our  course  to 
the  mouth  of  Frost  Brook,  but  found  it 
completel}^  choked  with  old  logs  and 
drift,  so  that  we  could  not  get  to  the 
pool,  but  we  caught  a  few  small  trout 
nevertheless. 

The  big  ones,  which  must  have  been 
under  the  raft,  we  could  not  raise. 

At  the  foot  of  Ripogenus,  near  the 
outlet,  is  a  log  camp  used  by  the  river 
drivers  in  the  spring,  but  deserted  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  toward  this  haven 
we  now  pointed  our  light  craft.  Though 
the  rain  had  ceased  the  sky  had  not 
cleared,  and  we  were  thankful  for  a 
more  substantial  shelter  than  one  thick- 
ness of  canvas. 
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Before  morning'  we  had  cause  to  be 
more  thankfi:!  still.  We  carried  all  the 
luggage  to  the  camp,  and  left  the  ca- 
noes bottom  up  on  the  shore. 

Behind  the  cabin  rose  a  steep  hill 
covered  with  white  birches,  and  on  the 
opposite  shore  we  were  confronted  with 
a  precipitous  mountain  wall.  We  had 
just  time  before  supper  to  take  our  rods 
to  the  dam,  and  the  white  waves  below 
it  gave  us  our  first  genuine  sport  with 
the  spangled  denizens  of  the  northern 
waters. 

William  had  his  tackle  rigged  first, 
and  while  I  was  selecting  a  cast  from 
my  fly-book  he  whipped  his  leader  out 
to  the  edge  of  the  foam,  where  the  eddy 
drew  back  under  the  dam.  I  was  just 
attaching  a  scarlet  ibis — a  favorite  fly 
in  Penobscot  waters — to  my  leader, 
when  I  ,saw  him  strike  sharply  and 
brace  himself  for  a  struggle.  The  fish 
was  not  visible  from  where  I  was,  but 
the  sight  of  the  rod  with  its  tip  bent  in 
a  graceful  curve,  so  that  it  seemed  in- 
credible that  the  slender  fabric  should 
stand  the  strain,  caused  me  to  suspend 
my  own  preparations  and  go  to  his  side 
with  the  landing  net. 

The  line  disappeared  beneath _  the 
surface  out  in  mid-stream,  where  the 
water  was  white  and  swift  after  its 
plunge.  Suddenly  from  the  caldron 
•leaped  a  shining  form,  which  gleamed 
in  the  air  for  an  instant  before  falling 
with  a  splash  back  to  its  element.  A 
few  feet  of  line  were  recovered  only  to 
be  allowed  to  run  out  again. 

Again  there  was  a  mighty  splash,  a 
broad  tail  churned  the  water  and  the 
jeweled  sides  sparkled  in  the  air.  Then 
the  struggle  commenced  anew,  though 
it  began  to  be  more  unequal  ;  the  line 
was  reeled  in  gradually,  though  several 
times  the  pressure  on  the  reel  had  to  be 
relaxed.  The  pliant  split  bamboo  did 
its  work  nobly,  and  I,  kneeling  on  the 
slippery  rocks,  waited  with  the  net  in 
the  water  for  the  almost  vanquished 
warrior. 

Carefully  William  led  him  toward  the 
bank  ;  just  as  cautiously  I  drew  the  net 
under  him,  and  a  moment  later  we  were 
both  admiring  a  brook  trout  which  low- 
ered the  scales  to  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

We  caught  six  fish,  though  the  first 
was  the  largest,  and  then,  as  darkness 
was  coming  on,  we  retraced  our  steps 
toward  camp. 

We   had    provided    for   our   evening 


meal  and  preferred  that  our  breakfast 
should  remain  fresh  in  the  cold  storage 
under  the  dam. 

The  night  was  intensely  dark  and  the 
door  of  the  old  log  shanty  opened  out 
into  a  region  of  Egyptian  blackness. 

The  interior  was  illumined  with  a 
couple  of  candles  whose  flickering  flames 
only  intensified  the  shadows  which 
lurked  in  the  corners.  The  floor  was  of 
hewn  logs  and  there  was  one  small  win- 
dow opposite  the  door.  The  roof  was 
low,  not  much  higher  than  a  man's 
head  ;  in  the  center  was  the  smoke-hole 
and  under  it  the  fireplace.  A  long  bunk 
ran  the  length  of  each  side  with  the 
deacon  seats  in  front  of  them. 

They  were  bedded  down  with  fir 
boughs,  to  which  we  had  added  a  fresh 
supply,  and  the  air  was  redolent  with 
the  aroma  of  the  balsam  ;  a  healthful 
atmosphere,  surely,  in  which  to  sleep. 

Some  time  in  the  night  we  were 
awakened  by  the  crash  of  thunder  and 
the  fierce  pelting  of  rain  on  the  roof. 
We  could  hear  it  running  off"  the  low 
eaves  and  splashing  on  the  ground.  I 
soon  became  aware  that  the  roof  imme- 
diately over  my  head  was  not  impervi- 
ous to  water,  and  that  a  man's  neck  con- 
stitutes an  excellent  channel,  and  his  ear 
a  good  receptacle  for  stray  drops.  For- 
tunately, however,  there  were  places 
where  the  roof  was  tight,  and  I  moved 
my  blankets  to  a  dryer  locality.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  the  celestial  batteries 
illumined  the  interior  of  the  camp  and 
the  thunder  rolled  and  echoed  back  and 
forth  from  mountain  to  mountain  in 
deafening  reverberations. 

How  it  rained !  The  storm  at  the 
North  East  Carry  was  a  gentle  shower  in 
comparison.  Pomola  must  have  been  in 
an  angry  mood  that  night,  for  his  revels 
with  the  thunder  bird  lasted  a  long  time; 
but  at  last  the  rain  ceased  and  the  rum- 
bling became  fainter  as  the  storm  passed 
away  over  the  mountains. 

We  again  rolled  ourselves  in  the  warm 
folds  of  the  blankets,  and  the  next  I  knew 
it  was  broad  daylight  and  the  morning  sun 
was  streaming  through  the  open  door. 
William's  blankets  were  empty  and  I 
hastily  performed  my  toilet,  for  I  sus- 
pected that  he  had  stolen  a  march  on 
me  and  was  probably  at  that  moment 
fishing.  I  seized  my  rod  and  net  and 
hastened  down  the  path  through  the 
wet  bushes  to  the  dam.  Half  there  I 
met,  to  speak  metaphorically,  our  early 
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bird  returning  triumphantly  to  camp 
with  the  captured  worm.  He  held  up  a 
string  of  seven  beautiful  fish  ranging 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length, 
and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  had  adorned 
his  person  with  a  big  bouquet  of  wild 
roses  and  a  pleasant  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

As  trout  for  breakfast  was  an  assured 
fact  I  restrained  my  own  impulse  to 
skitter  the  seductive  fly  above  their  lair 
and  we  walked  back  together,  I,  glad 
pf  my  comrade's  success,  he,  regret- 
ting that  I  had 
not  shared  the 
sport  with  him. 

"But  you 
were  snoozing 
so  comfort- 
ably thati 
hadn't  the 
heart  to  dis- 
turb you,"  said 
William. 

The  West 
Branch  before 
reaching  Ripo- 
genus  has  be- 
come a  power- 
ful stream.  Its 
waters,  rein- 
forced  by 
numerous  trib- 
utaries, have 
collected  in  the 
great  basin  of 
Chesuncook, 
which  gath- 
ers, through 
streams  of  the 
same  names, 
the  waters  of 
Cuxabexis  and 
Mahneekay- 
bahntie  Lakes 
and  various 
small  ponds. 

Then,  after  the  tumultuous  journey 
between  Chesuncook  and  Ripogenus, 
the  assembled  waters  repose  peace- 
fully in  the  shelter  of  mountains  and 
under  the  cool  shadows  of  precipice  and 
forest,  as  if  to  gain  rest  and  strength 
for  one  of  the  most  terrific  plunges 
through  a  savage  and  relentless  gorge 
made  by  any  river  in  its  struggles  to 
reach  the  ocean.  The  hills  which  sur- 
round Ripogenus  close  in  around  the 
outlet,  and  the  imprisoned  flood,  im- 
patient of  restraint,  flows  calm  and  deep. 


HIS    NAME    WAS    DENNIS 


but  irresistible  with  concentrated  power,- 
past  the  cliff  opposite  our  camp,  then 
bursts  through  the  barrier  and  leaps 
wildly  down  the  canon.  Ripogenus 
Gorge  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  the 
carry  around  the  rapids  is  three  miles. 

Three  exceedingly  long  miles  they 
are,  too,  while  weary  voyage urs  are  tot- 
ing canoes  and  wangan  through  the 
woods  and  over  the  hills  to  the  putting- 
in  place.  We  spent  a  quiet  Sunday  at 
Ripogenus  camp,  and  occupied  two  days 
in  making  the  carry.     While  the  guides 

took  over  the 
first  canoe, 
William  and  I 
set  out  for  an 
";^4' ••.•.."-.<.  inspection  of 

the  gorge. 

The  main 
channel  of  the 
stream  is  by 
the  left  bank, 
but  there  is  an- 
other channel 
to  the  right, 
and  between 
them  rises  a 
high  wooded 
island  withpre- 
cipitous  sides. 
We  crossed  to 
the  island  by 
clambering 
over  a  wing 
dam,  and  then 
ascended  the 
steep  slope 
through  a 
dense  tangle  of 
undergrowth 
and  fallen  tim- 
ber ,  till  we 
stood  on  the 
edge  of  the 
overhanging 
cliff,  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  river.  We 
walked  along  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
for  some  distance  till  we  saw  below  us  a 
jam  of  logs  which  were  wedged  between 
some  rocks  in  chaotic  confusion.  With 
rods  and  camera  we  slid  and  scrambled 
down  the  almost  perpendicular  wall, 
grasping  at  trees  and  bushes  and  dig- 
ging our  heels  into  the  thin  layer  of 
soil. 

We  climbed  out  on  top  of  the  jam, 
which  jarred  and  trembled  with  the 
constant  buffeting  of  the  water,  and  sat 
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down   on   a  quivering-  log  which    pro- 
jected from  the  interior. 

Then  we  beheld  the  beauty,  the  sub- 
limity, the  appalling  grandeur  of  Ripo- 
genus.     Looking  up  stream  we  saw  a 


narrow  channel  flanked  by  high,  cruel 
walls  of  jagged  rock,  crowned  with  a 
dense  forest  growth  of  birch  and  spruce. 
There  was  no  shore ;  the  crags  rose 
straight   up   toward   the    blue  sky,  and 
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between  their  weather-rbeaten  fagades, 
leaping,  plunging  and  surging  toward 
us,  dashing  us  with  spray  and  shak- 
ing the  jam  of  logs  to  its  foundation, 
came  a  seething,  irresistible  whirlpool 
of  frothing  water,  churned  into  one 
great  mass  of  foam.  In  the  midst  of 
the  torrent  a  huge  boulder,  Jenkyn's 
Rock,  splits  the  current,  throwing  the 
water  high  into  the  air. 

Our  ears  were  stunned  by  the  roar, 
which  seemed  to  bound  and  rebound 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  a  shout 
was  like  a  whisper. 

The  rocks  in  the  gorge  were  water^ 
worn  and  full  of  seams  and  cracks ; 
sharp  points,  ragged  edges  and  black 
fissures  were  everywhere.  We  sat  for  a 
long  time  on  the  jam,  looking  at  the 
scene  and  experiencing  an  intense  ex- 
hilaration, while  the  blood  in  our  veins 
throbbed  in  unison  with  the  titanic  pulse 
of  Nature  beating  beneath  our  feet.  We 
set  up  the  camera  on  the  trembling  logs 
and  made  two  instantaneous  exposures, 
one  up  and  one  down  the  gorge. 

More  than  one  strong  man  has  gone 
down  to  death  in  the  merciless  waves 
of  Ripogenus.  When  the  West  Branch 
drive  goes  down  in  the  spring  the  logs 
are  sluiced  through  the  dam  at  the  out- 
let and  then  go  on  their  wild  voyage 
down  the  rapids,  alternately  diving  and 
leaping  as  the  freshet  hurries  them  on. 

Men  are  stationed  at  points  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  where  night  and 
day  they  watch  for  the  formation  of 
jams ;  for  if  a  log  becomes  wedged  in 
the  rocks,  it  stops  others,  and  in  a  few 
moments  there  is  a  pile  of  timber 
thrown  together  in  the  most  intricate 
confusion.  In  this  case  the  watchers 
signal,  one  to  another,  by  means  of 
torches,  to  those  at  the  sluice  and  no 
more  logs  are  turned  from  the  boom. 
Then  the  jam  must  be  broken  and  the 
river  drivers  are  called  upon  to  perform 
the  most  dangerous  task  incidental  to 
their  adventurous  calling.  A  log  jam 
is  like  an  enormous  stack  of  gigantic 
jackstraws  and  usually  one  particular 
stick  is  the  key  to  the  puzzle. 

This  log  must  be  cut  out  and  started, 
when  the  whole  mass  falls  asunder  and 
the  river  again  seizes  them. 

The  men,  armed  with  axes  and  cant- 
dogs,  swarm  out  on  the  jam.  When  it 
starts  they  leap  for  the  shore  and  safety, 
jumping  from  log  to  log. 

They  have  calks  in  the  soles  of  their 


boots  and  are  sure-footed  as  ^  cats,  but 
death  rides  the  rapids  and  occasionally 
some  poor  fellow  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  grim  spectre. 

As  we  toiled  back  to  the  summit  of 
the  island,  we  noted  that  contrast  of 
delicacy  and  strength,  beauty  and  sav- 
ageness,  which  Nature  often  shows  us, 
for  clinging  to  the  rock  were  ferns, 
grasses  and  blue,  harebells,  nodding 
safely  in  the  wind,  where  we  could 
scarcely  find  a  foothold. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  where 
the  water  eddies  around  in  a  little  cove, 
we  stood  in  the  shadow  and  cast  our 
flies.  One  would  imagine  that  even  a 
mountain  trout  would  hesitate  before 
braving  the  current  of  Ripogenus,  but 
they  were  there,  and  the  scarlet  ibis  and 
brown  hackle  proved  potent  charms. 

So  the  river  gave  us  our  dinner  and 
we  returned  to  camp.  Near  the  foot  of 
the  gorge  there  are  two  islands,  isolated 
masses  of  precipitous  rock,  which,  from 
their  shape,  are  known  respectively  as 
the  big  and  little  heater.  They  are  like 
flat-irons,  with  the  pointed  ends  up- 
stream and  their  flat  tops  on  a  level 
with  the  cliffs  on  either  side.  The  water 
has  worn  away  the  rock  and  soil  around 
them,  and  they  stand  there,  monuments 
to  the  power  of  the  elements.  The  blue 
berries  which  grow  on  them  can  be 
gathered  only  by  the  birds.  As  we 
walked  back  the  woods  were  beautiful, 
though  the  way  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. The  ground  was  carpeted  with 
thick,  soft  mosses,  and  the  wild  roses 
and  mountain  laurel  were  in  bloom. 
Ledges  of  rock  and  thickets  of  spruce 
and  fir  compelled  us  to  deviate  from  a 
straight  course  ;  old,  mossy  logs  had  to 
be  clambered  over,  and  fallen  trees 
crawled  under  ;  but  the  air  was  sweet 
with  the  sm.ell  of  the  woods,  the  shade 
of  the  green  above  was  grateful,  and  our 
creels  held  the  treasures  of  Ket-tegwe- 
wick. 

In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  carry, 
Francis  and  Dennis  with  a  load  sus- 
pended from  a  setting-pole,  and  William 
and  I  with  burdens  on  our  shoulders. 

The  carry  path  goes  up  hill  and  down 
for  three  miles  through  the  woods  and 
is  very  steep  in  places.  On  the  top  of 
the  ridge  we  paused  to  rest  at  a  spot, 
where,  from  the  top  of  a  great  rock,  we 
had  a  grand  view  of  Ktaadn  and  -the 
valley  below. 

We  went  through  extensive  patches  of 
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tall  ferns  as  high  as  our  heads,  and  after 
we  descended  the  farther  slope  our  path 
led  through  the  bed  of  what  was  once  an 
ancient  lake. 

The  floor  of  the  forest  was  covered 
with  large  boulders  which  were  com- 
pletely clothed  with  moist  green  inoss, 
and  so  thickly  were  they  strewn  that  we 
could  barely  find  level  ground  for  our 
feet  between  them.  Tall  trees  reared 
their  straight  boles  and  rustled  their 
branches  all  about,  but  as  far  as  we  could 
see  between  them  the  green  rocks  were 
everywhere.  We  cached  our  packs  under 
the  canoe  and  retraced  our  steps 
through  the  forest.  We  returned  lei- 
surely, enjoying  relief  from  our  burdens, 
while  the  shadows  lengthened  and  the 
cool  of  the  twilight  refreshed  us. 

There  are  two  springs  by  the  way  be- 
side which  we  paused  to  rest  and  quaff 
the  cold  beverage  which  they  held,  and 
we  paused  at  intervals  to  gather  wild 
strawberries  to  add  to  our  evening  meal. 
The  delicious  little  fruit  was  plentiful, 
and  so  were  the  mosquitoes. 

It  was  dark  when  we  ran  down  the 
hill  through  the  grove  of  white  birches 
back  of  the  camp,  but  we  soon  had  a  fire 
going  and  after  a  late  dinner  of  trout  and 
strawberries,  followed  by  a  quiet  smoke, 
we  again  stretched  ourselves  on  the 
boughs. 

We  started  early  across  the  carry  with 
our  loads,  but  paused  at  the  end  of  the 
first  mile  to  visit  Carry  Pond,  which  can 
be  seen  from  the  trail.  A  mile  further 
on  we  dropped  our  packs  and  turned 
toward  the  river,  following  a  narrow 
path  which  disappeared  in  a  dense  mass 
of  verdure.  This  led  us  to  a  dangerous 
stretch  of  water  below  the  gorge  proper, 
where  the  rapids  are  hardly  less  impetu- 
ous, but  the  walls  not  so  high.  Great 
masses  of  granite,  cleft  and  seamed  by 
some  terrible  convulsion  of  Nature  in  the 
past,  bordered  the  swift  current.  This 
place  is  called  the  Arches.  As  we  sat  on  a 
mossy  ledge  watching  the  water  thunder 
by  us  in  great  rolling  waves,  Francis 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  See  that  duck  !  " 

We  looked,  and  right  in  mid-stream 
was  a  wood  duck  riding  the  surges  and 
evidently  struggling  to  keep  on  the  sur- 
face. The  bird  was  swept  swiftly  past 
and  out  of  sight.  On  the  opposite  shore 
was  a  woodchuck  scurrying  about  in 
search  of  his  breakfast,  and  on  the  carry 
we  saw  several  broods  of  young  par- 
tridges led  by  the  old  hens. 


Moose  had  recently  been  along,  their 
hoofprints  showing  in  several  places  ; 
bruin  also  had  left  the  imprint  of  his 
feet  in  the  mud,  and  we  feared  that  he 
might  have  visited  the  things  we  had 
left  under  the  canoe  the  previous  day, 
but  everything  was  intact  when  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  carry. 

Near  the  camp  we  found  an  old  snow- 
shoe  and  a  weather-bleached  caribou 
antler,  the  relics  of  somebody's  hunt 
during  the  winter.  At  the  Arches  we 
found  a  bed  of  pitcher  plants  [Sarra 
cenia  purpurea)  \n  blossom. 

Francis  and  Dennis  left  us  there  to 
take  some  pictures,  and  after  exposing 
several  plates  we  jointed  our  rods  and 
caught  about  a  dozen  fine  trout  for  our 
supper. 

In  the  meantime  our  two  companions 
had  returned  to  the  log  camp  for  the  re- 
maining impediments  ;  we  returned  to 
our  packs,  shouldered  them,  and  only 
dropped  them  when  we  reached  the 
river.  Our  camp  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  carry  was  in  a  very  pretty  grassy 
glade,  a  few  rods  from  the  water. 

The  tent  was  pitched,  and  for  bedding 
we  used  the  giant  ferns.  When  the 
guides  caine  we  had  some  dinner  for 
them,  and  after  resting  a  while  they 
went  back  for  the  other  canoe.  We  went 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  and  caught 
some  more  fish,  after  which  we  set  aibout 
preparing  supper,  so  that  when  the 
others  came,  tired  and  hungry,  as  they 
were  sure  to  be,  everything  would  be 
ready  for  them. 

William  was  chief  cook  and  proved 
himself  an  able  one.  While  we  were 
busy  about  the  camp  a  rabbit  came  out 
of  the  bushes  and  sat  up  and  watched 
us.  He  evidently  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  us,  but  apparently  found  us 
very  amusing  objects.  A  smudge  was 
built  at  the  tent  door  as  a  gentle  hint  to 
the  mosquitoes  that  we  were  not  at 
home  to  callers,  and  by  the  time  our 
chores  were  done  we  heard  Francis  and 
Dennis  coming.  Soon  a  strange-look- 
ing apparition  was  seen  approaching 
through  the  bushes,  which  might  have 
been  an  elephant,  judging  from  appear- 
ances ;  but  as  the  body  disengaged  it- 
self from  the  legs  and  was  deposited  on 
the  grass,  it  divided  itself  into  its  com- 
ponent parts — the  other  canoe  and  our 
two  companions.  Ripogenus  Carry  was 
at  least  behind  us,  and  we  were  all  glad 
to  seek  an  early  bed  that  night. 
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■;Kj^^  T  had  been  a  tiring- 
day.  One  of  those 
warm,  damp  days 
in  midsummer 
when  one  recalls 
memories  of 
snow-drifts  and  a 
north  wind  -with 
absolutepleasure. 
Miss  Grace  Bar- 
clay was  just  completing-  a  round  of  golf 
and  was  quite  tired  and  rather  cross, 
which  attitude  of  mind  and  body  she 
ascribed  to  the  weather,  but  playing 
alone,  however  improving,  is  never  in- 
spiriting. 

So  she  felt  more  aggrieved  than  really 
the  occasion  required,  when,  on  driving, 
her  ball  shaped  its  course  in  some  to 
her  inexplicable  manner,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  group  of  young  maples  and 
thick  underbrush. 

Leaning-  her  new  brassie  against  a 
rock  she  followed  its  line  of  flight 
rapidly,  using  her  iron  to  clear  a  path 
among  the  bushes.  It  was  hot  in  the 
undergrowth  and  the  leaves  treated  her 
to  impromptu  showers. 

"  If  I  stay  here  till  midnight,"  she 
murmured,  "that  ball  is  going  to  be 
found.  A  brand  new  one  sha'n't  escape 
me  in  this  way."  So  further  in  she 
plunged,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
emerged,  somewhat  disheveled,  but 
triumphant. 

"  Now,  where  did  I  put  my  brassie  ?  " 

She  stood  for  a  moment.  "  Oh,  yes, 
leaning  against  that  great  gray " 

In  dismay,  she  stopped  short. 

There,  in  the  act  of  picking  up  her 
brassie,  was  a  tall  young  man,  not  only 
picking  it  up,  but  stowing  it  away  in  his 
bag. 

Then  MissBarclayhesitated  no  longer. 
Running  was  one  of  her  many  accom- 
plishments, and  she  put  it  into  practice. 

The  man,  although  aware  of  her  ap- 
proach, was  deliberately  sauntering  on. 

"  Stop  !  "  she  cried,  authoritatively. 

He  obeyed,  looking  a  trifle  amused, 
but  in  no  way  abashed. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  dignified  when 
one  pulls  up  after  a  fifteen  yards  dash. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said   Miss  Barclay, 


freezingly,  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  are 
making  a  mistake." 

"  Ah,  really,"  said  the  culprit,  lifting 
his  cap.     "  May  I  ask  in  what  way  ?  " 

"  You  probably  think  that  brassie — 
ah — is  lost — (I'd  better  put  it  mildly, 
she  said  mentally)  but  it  is  not." 

"  I  assure  you  I  thought  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  was  merely  replacing  it 
among "  he  replied. 

"  Replacing  !  Well,  may  I  ask  you  jiof 
to  '  replace '  it.  The  fact  is  I  only  laid  it 
down  there  while  I  looked  for  my  ball, 
and  as  the  brassie  is  a  new  one,  I  should 

like "     She  stretched  forth  her  hand 

meaningly. 

The  man  looked  completely  non- 
plussed, but  replied  :  "  It  is  you  who  are 
mistaken,  I  fancy.  Why,  I  only  this 
moment   dropped    it    while    I    tied    my 


Miss  Barclay  endeavored  to  make  her 
laugh  sarcastic  ;  the  situation  was  be- 
coming too  absurd,  and  she  added  some- 
what excitedly :  "  When  I  tell  you  I 
leant  it  against  that  identical  stone,  not 

ten    minutes    ago — how   can    you " 

Desperately,  "  I  am  sorry  to  appear  rude, 
but  there  is  no " 

"  No,  I  know  there  is  no  name.  You 
needn't  tell  me  that " 

She  would  not  permit  him  to  finish 
his  sentence. 

"  I  know  there  is  no  name,  for  Thomp- 
son only  finished  it  yesterday,  and  the 
leather  as  you  see  is  new  ;  everything 
about  it  is  new  ;  the  shaft  not  scratched. 
And,  oh  dear,  what  is  the  good  of  argu- 
ing ?  I  am  sure  you  only  meant  to 
keep  it  till  you  found  the  owner,  and  as 
you  have  found  her " 

There  were  no  signs  of  withdrawing 
it  from  the  bag. 

"  I  insist  upon  having  it  at  once." 

Till  now  he  had  been  smiling,  but  he 
began  to  look  annoyed. 

"  Upon  ray  word,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  been  held  up  for  petty 
theft,  but  if  you  insist.     Well,  I  can't 

very  well  fight  a  lady "     There  was 

a  slight  emphasis.  "  So  you  had  better 
take  it.  Only  I  should  have  liked  to  be 
allowed  to  explain." 

"  Explain  !  "  said   Miss  Barclay,  who 
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had  completely  lost  her  temper.  "  I 
hardly  see  what  there  is  to  explain." 

Solemnly  he  took  oiafc  the  brassie, 
solemnly  he  presented  it  ;  then,  with  a 
grave  bow,  he  took  up  his  bag  and 
walked  off. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Barclay,  as  she  slow- 
ly followed  in  his  wake,  "  I  suppose  if 
one  is  caught  red-handed  it  is  better  to 
add  dignity  to  impudence.  But  he 
really  looked  rather  nice." 

Without  another  look  at  the  cause  of 
her  trouble,  she  stowed  her  clubs  in  her 
bag,  and,  her  sister  calling  for  her  just 
then,  she  drove  home  up  the  road,  with- 
out catching  sight  of  the  would-be  club- 
snatcher. 

He,  however,  was  surveying  her  from 
a  dressing-room  window. 

"Of  all  cool  hands  !  "  said  he.  "  Really, 
a  woman  will  accuse  one  of  anything. 
But  when  she  finds  out — that  will  be 
sufficient  recompense  for  me." 

The  very  next  afternoon,  as  Miss 
Grace  Barclay  was  on  the  gallery,  her 
cousin,  George  Carruthers,  joined  her. 
She  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  and 
they  had  much  to  talk  about. 

But,  as  he  was  leaving  her  to  get  his 
clubs,  he  recollected  something. 

"  Oh,  Grace  !  There  is  such  a  nice 
chap  I  want  to  introduce  to  you.  His 
name  is  Sleyden,  and  he  does  not  know 
many  people.     Ma}'  I  get  him  ? " 

"Of  course,  George.  Is  he  a  good 
player?  " 

"  Ripping  !    I  sha'n't  be  a  minute." 

In  a  moment  he  came  out  of  the 
men's  club-room  followed  by — tlic  clnb- 
snatcher. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  groaned  Miss 
Grace,  and  she  scanned  the  distant  scene. 

But  from  the  corner  of  her  eye  she 
saw  Carruthers  and  his  friend  stop  short, 
then  abruptly  the  club-snatcher  turned 
on  his  heel  and  returned  to  the  house. 

Carruthers,  looking  slightly  perturbed, 
rejoined  her.  He  was  a  man  rather 
given  to  be  sympathetic. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  with  inuch  original- 
ity.    "Ah,  Grace." 

Miss  Grace  gave  no  assistance. 

"  Care  for  a  round  with  me  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him. 

"So  Jie  was  not  'pleased  to  meet '  me. 
Was  that  it,  George  ? " 

"Of  course  not!  He  had  forgotten 
an  engagement,  or  rather  some  fellow 
called " 

"  Oh,  George,  dear  !     Ananias  is  not 


the  role  for  you.  I  tJitnk  I  understand 
why  he  wouldn't." 

"  He  said  you  would,  you  know — that 
it  would  be  mutually  unpleasant,"  Mr. 
Carruthers  said  quickly. 

Grace  Barclay,  in  spite  of  her  displeas- 
ure, laughed. 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  Well,  I  agree 
with  him.  But  you  need  not  ask  an}' 
questions,  for  I  don't  want  to  prejudice 
you,"  and  she  walked  into  the  house. 

"  To  think  it  should  be  the  Mr.  Sley- 
den all  the  girls  have  been  talking  about. 
But  I  am  glad  he  had  the  grace  to  feel 
ashamed." 

It  so  happened  that  for  nearly  a  week 
various  pleasures  and  duties  prevented 
Miss  Barclay  from  even  looking  at  her 
golf  clubs. 

And  when  at  last  the  free  day  came, 
she  walked  up  to  the  dressing-room  with 
an  eager  step  and  threw  open  her  locker. 

"  I  won't  take  the  bag,"  she  said  to 
Miss  Hanbury,  who  was  waiting.  "  Just 
two  clubs  will  do.  Isn't  this  new  brassie 
a  good  one  ?  " 

She  handed  it  out  for  inspection. 

"  Yes,  very  nice.  But  I  think  the 
leather  is  put  on  rather  raggedly." 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  Now,  I  always  think 
Thompson  so  particular  about  that — 
which  reminds  me — I  want  to  write  m}"- 
initials  on  the  end." 

vShe  took  out  a  pencil. 

"  They  are  on,  Grace,"  said  Miss  Han- 
bury. 

"  No,  dear.  I  onl}^  wish  they  had 
been,"  Grace  replied. 

Miss  Hanbury,  on  the  point  of  con- 
tradicting, turned  to  the  light. 

"  What  does  'J.  B.  S.'  stand  for  ?"  she 
asked. 

Grace  Barclay  gave  a  shriek.  If  she 
had  a  fault,  it  was  that  she  was  a  little 
noisy. 

"  '  ].  B.  wS.'  I  don't  believe  it.  Let  me 
see  !" 

wShe  saw.  And  the  color  flooded  her 
face. 

"  Mr.  Sleyden  !  vSo  I  have  stolen  his 
club.  What  shall  I  do  !  Oh,  Gertrude, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  What  must  he  have 
thought  of  me  ?" 

Ignorant  of  the  facts,  Miss  Hanbury 
found  it  difficult  to  reply.  But  when  she 
had  heard  the  story  and  had  ceased  to 
laugh — "  Well,"  said  she,  "  the  man  must 
be  remarkably  stupid  to  let  you  calmly 
help  yourself  to  his  property." 

"  My  dear  girl,  he  tried  to  explain.     I 
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wouldn't  let  him.  You  know  my  unfor- 
tunately decided  and  dictatorial  manner. 
Now  I  shall  have  to  apologize." 

"  Oh,  simply  write  a  little  explanation 
on  a  card  and  leave  it  with  Conlan  to 
give  him,  with  the  club." 

"  I  won't  write  a  note." 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

And  after  some  consultation  the  fol- 
lowing was  written  :  "  Miss  Barclay  re- 
grets   that,   owing    to    a   mistake,    Mr. 


Conlan,  the  steward,  and  the  girls  went 
out  to  look  for  the  lawful  property  of  a 
too-confident  lad)'. 

But  neither  high  nor  low  could  it  be 
found. 

It  was  after  six  before  their  round  was 
over,  and  as  they  walked  from  the  last 
hole.  Miss  Barclay's  quick  eye  detected 
Mr.  Sleyden  driving,  at  the  first  tee. 

"  How  self-satisfied  he  is  feeling  now," 
said  she,  and  looked  the  other  way. 


THEY    HAD    MUCH    Xu    TALK    ABOUT."       {p.  4^^.) 


Sleyden's  club  has  been  in  her  posses- 
sion for  the  past  week.  She  hopes  that 
her  detention  of  it  has  caused  no  incon- 
venience." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  writer,  "  that  is 
very  neatly  put.  It  does  not  make  me 
apologize  at  all.  Much  better  never  to 
own  yourself  in  the  wrong.  You  see,  I 
don't  say  I  made  the  mistake." 

"  But  he  knows  you  did." 

"  Oh,  that  does  not  matter!  Now,  the 
question  is,  where  is  my  own  club  ?" 

So  the  disputed  brassie  was  left  with 


As  she  rested  in  a  huge  rocking-chair, 
out  came  Conlan,  the  steward,  suave  and 
smiling.     He  carried  a  club. 

"  It  is  to  be  returned  to  you.  Miss 
Barclay.  The  gentleman  gave  it  to 
me;  and  he  said  as  how.  Miss,  he  was 
sorry,  but  the  club  did  not  belong  to 
him.     So  he  returns  it,  if  you  please." 

"  But  I  don't  please,  Conlan.  Of 
course  it  is  his." 

"  Well,  Miss,  those  were  his  identical 
words.  But  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  I 
heard  Mr.  vSleyden  remarking  to  a  gen- 
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tleman  as  those  were  not  his  initials — 
'J.  B.,'  you  sec.  And  Mr.  Sleyden's 
name  is  Charles,  begging-  his  pardon." 

"  Very  well,  Conlan.  Leave  it  in  the 
gentlemen's  rooms  somewhere.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  it." 

Conlan  withdrew,  much  interested  and 
mystified.    So  in  truth  was  Miss  Barclay. 

"  I  don't  believe  his  name  is  Charles," 
said  this  interesting  young  person. 
"  He  only  refuses  to  take  it,  to  make  me 
feel  uncomfortable." 

And  out  on  the  green  Sleyden  was 
chasing  the  sheep  from  about  his  hole, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  to  Sherburne, 
"What  object  has  that  girl  in  sending 
me  somebody  else's  club,  do  you  sup- 
pose ?  As  long  as  she  had  to  acknowl- 
edge her  mistake,  she  might  as  well 
have  given  me  my  own  again.  Gad  ! 
though,  she  is  stunning  looking." 

Now  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the 
President  of  the  Ladies'  Golf  Club  had 
presented  two  prizes,  to  be  played  for 
in  mixed  foursomes,  the  winners  playing 
off  until  the  final- pair  won.  And  the 
prize  in  each  case  consisted  of  a  set  of 
four  clubs  of  the  best  make.  All  who 
wished  to  enter  had  been  giving  in  their 
scores  of  the  past  week. 

Quite  a  number  of  people  appeared 
at  the  links  on  the  appointed  morning. 
They  flocked  on  the  gallery,  they 
strolled  on  the  green,  and  they  chat- 
tered outside  the  window,  where  the 
committee  was  settling  matters  which 
should  have  been  settled  before. 

Miss  Barclay  and  Gertrude  Hanbury 
sat  in  a  hammock,  teasing  George  Car- 
ruthers,  who  could  stand  it  well  enough 
when  the  latter  young  lady  was  his 
cousin's  assistant  in  persecution. 

Grace  w^as  criticising  his  costume, 
from  his  tie  to  the  way  he  laced  his 
boots,  yet  he  only  smiled. 

"Fire  away,"  said  he.  "That  is  the 
worst  of  fencing  with  a  woman.  She 
can  always  be  rude  with  impunity,  be- 
cause a  man  isn't  privileged  to  fight  her 
on  equal  terms." 

"  My  dear  boy,  it  is  for  your  good, 
and  Gertrude  would  say  more,  only  she 
has  not  made  a  study  of  your  bad  points 
as  I  have.  My  dear  !  I  hope  we  will 
play  together." 

"  My  dearest  !  I  hope  wc  won't." 

"  Don't  be  stupid,  George  ;  I  didn't 
mean  you.  But  it  would  be  jolly  if  wc 
three  started  together  with  some  other 
nice,  or  rather  nicer,  man  !  " 


Carruthers  jumped  up.  "  I'll  go  and 
see  what  they  are  at,  those  hovering 
committee  people." 

In  a  moment  he  came  back  radiant, 

"You  and  I,  Miss  Hanbury,  are  to 
play  together.     Hope  you  don't  mind." 

Miss  Hanbury's  looks  belied  her  if 
she  did. 

"Where  am  I  put,  George.?"  asked 
Miss  Barclay. 

Carruthers  laughed,  restrainedly. 

"  Oh,  you  are  in  our  foursome,  too.  I 
am  afraid  you  won't  be  pleased,  Gracie, 
but — well,  confound  it,  they  have  stuck 
you  down  with  Sleyden,  and  nothing  I 
could  do  would  change  them." 

"  Did  you  try  hard  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  You  know  my  persua- 
sive arts.  But  I  say,  Grace,  keep  cool. 
He  is  a  very  decent  chap.  And  there 
is  this!  If  you  don't  get  him,  you'll  play 
with  Monty  Re3molds." 

Now  Monty  Reynolds  was  her  pet 
aversion. 

Miss  Barclay's  expression  was  tragic. 

"  What  can  my  sins  have  been,  to 
deserve  such  punishment  ?  However, 
silent  contempt  is  easily  expressed  ; 
and  I  shall  adopt  that  crushing  mode." 

"Oh,  but  don't  necessitate  your  own 
punishment.  It  will  be  harder  for  you 
than  for  us." 

"  No  it  won't.  For  when  I  don't  talk 
my  play  is  superb.  He  can  converse  with 
you  and  Gertrude  as  much  as  he  likes. 
I  shall  not  open  my  lips." 

"  Good  morning,  Carruthers,"  said  a 
voice  at  her  elbow.  "  I  believe  I'm  in 
your  foursome.     Jolly,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Carruthers  agreed,  and  forthwith  in- 
troduced him.  Miss  Barclay  bowed — 
after  a  manner,  at  all  events. 

Sleyden  seemed  quite  unaware  that 
he  was  received  only  on  sufferance. 

"We  are  to  play  second,  I  think,"  he 
said.  "  Let  us  go  over  to  the  tee.  The 
first  foursome  is  just  setting  out.  By 
George  !  that  girl  drives  well." 

"  She's  not  supposed  to  be  so  very " 

began  Miss  Barclay.  Then  she  coughed 
most  opportunely.  Her  cousin  choked 
explosively  and  bent  down  to  untie  his 
boot — for,  as  it  was  securely  knotted, 
that  must  have  been  his  purpose. 

This  particular  foursome  was  well 
watched.  Miss  Hanbury  was  slightly 
weaker  than  Miss  Barclay,  and  Sleyden 
almost  imperceptibly  behind  Car- 
ruthers. Though  he  drove  farther,  his 
approach   was   often  poor  and  here  he 
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fell  behind.  But  his  putting  was  irre- 
proachable. It  was  clean  and  sure ; 
like  all  his  movements,  full  of  decision. 

When  three  out  of  four  do  a  fair 
amount  of  talking-,  the  fourth  voice  is  not 
indispensable.  Miss  Barclay  was  quite 
discomfited  to  find  her  silence  was  un- 
heeded. 

A  very  small  amount  of  advice  was 
proffered  by  Sleyden  to  his  partner.  Evi- 
dently he  preferred  to  take  the  chances 
of  independent  play.  But  he  came  be- 
hind her  once  as  she  was  selecting  a 
club. 

"If  I  may  suggest,"  he  said,  "you 
would  do  well  to  use  a  brassie." 

Miss  Barclay's  glance  should  have 
made  him  quail. 

"  I  have  not  got  one,"  she  vouchsafed. 
Then  added  :  "  Perhaps  you  will  lend 
me  yours." 

"  Unfortunately,  Miss  Barclay,  mine 
has  been  mislaid." 

There  was  some  stress  upon  the  word. 

"  Indeed  !  I  can't  easily  understand 
that,  for  I  always  think  one's  clubs 
seem  to  possess  an  individuality.  One 
can  always  tell  one's  own." 

"  You  surprise  me.  I  should  not  have 
thought  that  was  j^z/r  experience." 

"No?" 

"  No.  It  is  not  mine.  So  I  always 
try  to  have  my  name  clearly  written  on 
the  shaft." 

"  Though  even  that  is  apparently  not 
of  much  service.  Your  initials  appar- 
ently vary." 

Sleyden  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  That  sounds  mysterious.  What 
makes  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  explain  what  you  al- 
ready know,  that  that  club  is  yours  and 
no  one  else's  ? " 

"  Miss  Barclay,  my  name  is  Charles — 
I  didn't  name  myself,  so  I  won't  apolo- 
gize." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Sleyden,  why  do  you  put 
*  J.  B.  S.'  on  your  clubs?  Is  it  a  7iom  de 
guerre  ?     A  golfing  sobriquet  ?  " 

"  May  I  ask  why  do  you  insist  on  my 
receiving  stolen  —  er  —  other  people's 
property  ?  Willingly  would  I  take  back 
my  own,  but  until  then " 

"  Until  then,  please  don't  speak  to  me 
again." 

"  Not  even  to  advise  ?  It  seems  a 
pity  to  lose  the  match  when  it  means  a 
prize." 

This  stopped  the  altercation,  but  they 
did   lose    the   hole — for  the  playing  of 


neither  was  up  to  the  mark.  Before  the 
round  was  finished,  Miss  Barclay  be- 
came reckless — she  drove  regardless  of 
the  direction.  In  short,  her  temper 
seemed  as  erratic  as  her  game.  Finally 
she  had  a  three-inch  putt  and  missed 
her  hole. 

Sleyden  threw  himself  on  the  grass 
complacently. 

"  I  love  to  see  anyone  so  singularly 
devoid  of  love  of  gain,"  he  said.  "Now, 
some  people  are  so  keen  about  pot-hunt- 
ing that  it  annoys  me.  Why  bother  to 
win  even  clubs,  when  you  can  buy  them 
or  procure  them  in  other  ways  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  was  most  anxious 
to  win,"  she  retorted.  "  Nothing  I  like 
better  than  prizes.  It  is  provoking  I 
am  off  my  play." 

"  Can  you  account  for  it  at  all  ?  Per- 
haps if  you  had  drawn  another  partner, 
one,  for  instance,  you  could  have  talked 
to  more  freely " 

Miss  Barclay  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
treat  this  man.  In  some  astonishing 
way  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her  identity. 
As  a  rule,  it  was  she  who  dictated  or 
made  sharp  speeches.  But,  to  all  in- 
tents, she  had  met  her  match.  All  he 
said  was  uttered  in  a  grave,  dignified 
manner,  so  that  it  left  no  suspicion  of 
impertinence  or  trespassing  upon  such 
recent  acquaintance. 

Grace  Barclay  was  dispirited  and 
subdued.  But,  though  she  knew  it  not, 
it  was  of  no  small  benefit  to  her  to  be 
thus  "  hoist  with  her  own  petard."  She 
refused  to  stay  to  lunch,  and  seemed 
relieved  when  her  small  brother  called 
for  her  in  the  pony-cart. 

Though  in  no  way  encouraged  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Sleyden  stood  bareheaded  in  the 
blazing  sunshine,  tucking  in  the  linen 
duster. 

"  After  all,  I  confess  I  am  a  little  dis- 
appointed at  being  knocked  out  of  it 
altogether,"  he  said. 

Miss  Barclay  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
look  supercilious. 

"  What  !  Still  keen  about  clubs  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  No  !  But  now  any  further  chance 
of  playing  with  you  is  at  an  end,"  he 
rejoined. 

"  That  I  should  think  would  be  to 
your  advantage,  considering  how  little 
we  '  worked  together  for  good '  this 
morning." 

"  Do  you— are  you  ever  in  need  of  a — 
somebody  to  play  with  ?  " 
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"  Never  !  "  brightly.  "  Miss  Han- 
bury  is  always  ready.  ' 

The  pon}''  sprang  forward,  Sleyden 
stepped  back. 

"  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,"  so 
liloquized  Sleyden,  "  after  this  morning 
Carruthers  will  expect  that  agreeable 
young  lady  to  be  ready  for  him.  And 
now,  if  that  brassie  really  was  the  same 
she  relieved  me  of,  where  on  earth  did 
I  get  It  ?" 

He  went  in  to  have  some  refreshment 
after  his  exercise. 

A  stout,  ruddy  young  man  was  also 
enjoying  something  long  and  cool. 

"  Hullo,  Jim  !  Your  arm  all  right 
again  P  You  should  have  played  this 
morning.  ' 

It  was  Carruthers  who  hailed  him. 

"  Let  me  introduce  Sinclair,  Sley- 
den." 

The  young  man  extended  his  left 
hand. 

"  Sprained  my  wrist  badly.  Haven't 
played  for  two  weeks.  No  ;  it  isn't 
quite  well  yet." 

Sleyden  wore  a  preoccupied  expres- 
sion. 

"I  say,"  said  he,  "is  it  possible  your 
initials  are  J.  B.  S.  .'"' 

Sinclair  laughed.  "  They  are.  Have 
you  got  some  of  my  washing  instead  of- 
your  own  }  " 

"  No.     But  have  you  missed  a  club  ?" 

"A  brassie  ?  Yes,  I  have;  have  you  ? 
For  when  I  pulled  out  my  things  just 
now  a  wretched  old  brassie  fell  out,  and 
mine  was  a  jolly  new  one," 

Sleyden  smiled. 

"Then  I  have  stolen  yours.  But  how 
the  exchange  took  place  I  don't  know." 

He  told  the  story — even  to  his  being 
"held  up"  by  Carruthers'  cousin. 

"  I  can  explain  it,"  said  Sinclair.  "  I 
was  in  a  mischief  of  a  hurry  the  last 
day  I  played  ;  grabbed  up  some  clubs 
from  the  table,  and  chucked  them  away 
in  my  locker.  You  came  after  and 
took  what  I  left.  Not  playing  for  all 
this  time  I  never  discovered  my  mis- 
take." 

"  But  what  about  my  cousin  ?  She 
would  not  have  insisted  on  appropriating 
yours,  unless  she  had  lost  one  herself," 
said  Carruthers. 

"  Of  course  she  mistook  the  place 
where  she  had  left  it.  Probably  by  this 
time  it  has  turned  up." 

"  No  ;  for  she  told  me  this  morning 
that  it  had  disappeared." 


"  From  first  to  last  it  has  been  a  most 
tangled-up  affair,"  said  Sleyden.  "And, 
by  the  way,  ask  Conlan  for  your  club, 
Sinclair,  or  it  will  be  losing  itself  again."' 
He  stood  leaning  against  the  door  for  a 
while,  wrapt  in  thought.  Then  sud- 
denly he  went  over  to  a  writing-table 
and  pulled  out  some  paper. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  but  to  himself,  "  I'll 
apologize.  Exactly  what  for  I  don't 
know,  for  Carruthers,  of  course,  was  not 
such  an  ass  as  to  tell  her  I  would  not  be 
introduced.  But  girls  always  like  apol- 
ogies ;  and,  for  that  matter,  she  had  as 
much  claim  to  the  club  as  I  had.  T  am 
beginning  to  feel  quite  an  affection  for 
that  brassie." 

Accordingly  he  dashed  off  what  he 
considered  satisfactory  : 

Dear  Miss  Barclay  : 

Perhaps  I  am  hasty  m  assuming  that  you 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  my  own  partic- 
ular brassie  has  turned  up.  What  is  more,  I 
have  discovered  as  well  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  one  you  so  kindly  returned  to  me,  and 
which  I  find  I  had  been  unlawfully  using,  as 
you  endeavored  to  prove.  Therefore,  when 
you  claimed  it,  your  right  to  it  was  as  great  as 
my  own. 

I  understand  you  have  not  yet  found  your 
club.  If  I  could  be  of  any  assistance  in  tracing 
the  deserter  I  should  be  only  too  happy. 

May  I  call  to-morrow  afternoon  and  talk 
over  the  situation  from  an  amateur  detective's 
point  of  view  .?     Believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  M.  Sleyden. 

Not  even  Miss  Hanbury  was  made 
cognizant  of  any  of  the  details  concern- 
ing that  note,  its  reception,  or  the  reply 
it  evoked.  Yet  everyone,  including 
that  young  lady,  were  apprised  of  its 
results  without  exercising  their  powers 
of  observance  to  any  large  extent. 

If  golf  was  neglected  by  any  mem- 
bers of  that  well-organized  club,  Mr. 
Sleyden  and  Miss  Barclay  were  not 
among  the  number.  And  the  discovery 
that  they  played  golf  well,  together,  led 
to  the  further  discovery  that  they  rode 
and  drove  better  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. In  truth  anything,  even  an  after- 
noon tea,  participated  in  by  both,  imme- 
diately turned  out  successful.  Though, 
as  they  often  took  pains  to  point  out  to 
each  other,  sentiment  and  romance  were 
unknown  to  their  practical  minds. 

But  through  it  all,  and  in  spite  of 
their  endeavors,  the  whereabouts  of 
Miss  Barclay's  long- missing  club  had 
remained  a  mystery. 

One  afternoon  they  were  seated  some- 
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what  precariously  on  the  huge  roller 
that  rested  from  its  labors  up  by  the 
stream,  when  Thompson,  the  instructor, 
broke  in  upon  a  conversation  that  threat- 
ened to  become  personal.  By  the  collar 
he  gripped  a  much  disheveled  youth, 
whose  face  bore  traces  of  recent  tears — 
tears  wiped  with  a  dusty  hand. 

"Excuse  me,  Miss  Barclay,"  said  he, 
"  but  you  know  that  brassie  I  made  for 
you  six  weeks  ago.  Well,  I  found  this 
here  little  wagrum  practising  with  it  just 
now  behind  my  shed.  He  was  playing 
uncommon  well,  and  I  stepped  out  to 
watch.  Says  I,  '  Where  did  you  get 
that  club  ? '  Says  he,  '  Mr.  Sleyden  give 
it  me.'  Says  I,  '  No,  you  don't !  '  for  I 
saw  it  was  my  own  make,  and,  begging 
your  pardon,  sir,  you've  never  seen  fit 
to  order  one.  Then  I  examined  it  closer, 
and  I  saw  it  was  the  one  I  made  for 
Miss  Barclay.  The  shaft  having  a  pe- 
culiar mark  on  one  side,  I  remembered 
it.  The  young  chap  says,  swearing  like 
the — excuse  me.  Miss — he  found  it  up 
in  the  field  near  the  second  hole." 

"  And  so  he  did,  I  expect,"  said  Miss 
Barclay  ;  "  that  is  where  I  left  it." 

Sleyden  looked  at  her.  "  Did  you 
really .? " 

"  You  know  I  did  !  But,  Thompson, 
do  let  go  his  collar.  Did  you  really  find 
it?'' 

"  Oui,  Mam'selle — I  don't  lie.  It  was 
all  bad  with  the  wet  grass,  dirty,  rusty. 
I  make  it  good,  and  " — he  looked  defi- 
ant— "  it's  mine." 

"  How  much  will  you  sell  it  for  ? " 

"  Indeed,  Miss,  I'll  make  him  give  it 
up.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little  thief 
you,  or  I'll  give  you  something  more," 
said  the  stern  Thompson,  tightening  his 
hold. 

"  Oh,  go  easy,  Thompson  !  Here, 
Batiste,  or  whatever  you  call  yourself, 
take  a  dollar  and  cut.  Will  that  satisfy 
you  ? "  said  Sleyden,  waving  a  clean  bill 
temptingly. 

The  small  black  eyes  gleamed.  There 
was  a  momentary  hesitation.  Then 
one  grimy  fist  closed  over  the  coveted 
money,  the  club  fell  from  the  other,  and 
two  bare  legs  made  short  work  of  the 
distance  between  his  captor  and  the 
road  home. 

The  instructor,  too  disgusted  at  such 
leniency  for  further  parley,  strolled 
away. 

There  was  silence. 

Then  Grace,  in  her  usual  impetuous 


fashion,  seized  the  brassie  and  swung 
it  about  her  head.  "  Hurrah  ! "  said 
she,  "  the  mystery  is  cleared  !  " 

Simultaneously  Sleyden  uttered  an 
expletive  too  spontaneous  to  be  studied. 

Then,  apologetically,  "  By  jove,  that 
was  my  eye  you   tried  to   drive — out !  " 

The  other  eye  was  pouring  with  sym- 
pathetic tears,  and  the  one  struck 
drooped  mournfully  from  the  force  of 
the  blow  caught  just  by  the  eyebrow. 

Apologies  were  not  behindhand. 
Together  they  descended  to  the  stream, 
now  low  in  its  bed,  to  bathe  the  in- 
jured member. 

A  small  cambric  handkerchief  steeped 
in  unquestionably  unfiltered  water,  and 
applied  frequently,  evidently  possessed 
infinitely  soothing  properties.  Where 
the  blow  had  fallen  there  was  already 
an  angry  lump,  but  the  eye  was  un- 
scathed. 

"Oh,  dear  !  I  am  so  relieved,"  said 
Grace.     "  You  can  open  it,  can't  you  ?  " 

It  was  closed  instantly. 

"  No.  At  least  not  very  well.  It 
hurts  !  " 

"  I'm  so  sorry." 

"I'm  not."  No  explanation  was  in- 
vited. 

Sleyden  sat  down  on  the  stone  beside 
her. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  an  ancient  law 
regarding  the  putting  out  of  a  man's 
eye  ? " 

"  No,"  with  decision.  "  I  am  sure 
there  isn't  one." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  about  it." 

"Oh,  please  don't  I  think  I  re- 
member." 

"  Well  !     What  have  you  to  say  >  " 

"Say?     Nothing!" 

"  Are  you  willing,  then,  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course  without  trying  to  de- 
fend 5^ourself  ?  For  I  assure  you  I  shall 
take  an  action." 

"  Oh,  why  are  you  such  a  goose  I  As 
if  it  needed  a  law  to  make  me " 

"Well,  what?" 

"  If  you  don't  know,  then  neither  do  I." 

Sleyden  took  her  hands  prisoner. 

"Grace,"  he  said,  "if  you'll  marry 
me,  I'll  endeavor  to  forget  that  you  tried 
to  make  Love — what  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be — blind  !  " 

And  though  much  of  this  story  be- 
came public  property,  there  are  people 
who  still  wonder  why  Sleyden  keeps 
a  brassie  always  lying  on  his  study- 
table. 
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N  those  days  of 
blessed  memory, 
when  I  was  not 
bound  an  unwill- 
ing captive  to  a 
treadmill  of  daily 
routine,  I  used  to 
enjoy  many  a 
pleasant  trip.  The 
canoe,  fishing- 
^■-  tackle,     and     gun 

were  always  ready ;  game  and  fish 
could  be  found  within  easy  distance  of 
my  home,  and,  best  of  all,  I  was  at  lib- 
erty to  go  and  return  when  I  pleased. 
For  a  time  I  was  engaged  in  making  a 
collection  of  the  birds  of  my  district, 
and  this  pleasant  task  led  me  into  every 
hole  and  corner  of  a  broad  extent  of 
country.  Naturally  enough  I  obtained 
a  lot  of  information,  for  when  a  fellow's 
heart  is  in  his  work,  he  masters  every 
detail. 

I  knew  where  the  'longe  and  bass  were 
to  be  found,  where  the  quail  nested, 
where  stood  the  bee  trees  and  the  wood- 
duck  trees,  where  the  biggest  broods  of 
grouse  were,  where  those  strange,  little 
understood  birds,  the  woodcock,  found 
food  during  the  hot,  dry  summer.  I 
knew  more  about  wild  furred  and 
feathered  things  than  I  did  about  busi- 
ness affairs — in  fact,  what  I  did  not 
know,  or  care,  about  the  latter  was  very 
complete.  From  the  door  of  my  work- 
room I  could  almost  cast  a  stone  into 
the  lazy,  sleepy  river  ;  and  once  afloat 
upon  that  waterway,  I  could  paddle  to 
the  least  of  the  great  lakes,  or  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  inland  if  I  so  desired. 
The  sweet  nomadic  life  had  its  advan- 
tages and  its  drawbacks.  It  offered  fun 
and  health  galore,  but  it  did  not  encour- 
age any  very  determined  effort  in  the 
direction  of  one's  worldly  advancement. 
It  was  bound  to  make  an  Indian  out  of 
whoever  stuck  to  it  long  enough  ;  it  at 
least  made  a  sort  of  half-breed  of  me, 
and  looking  backward,  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  I  had  taken  the 
final  degrees  and  become  an  Indian  out- 
and-out. 

It  was  so  pleasant  just  to  let  meals 
slide,  to  sleep  when  and  where  you  felt 
inclined,  to  turn  night  into  day,  and  to 
go   home   when   you    didn't   have    any 


other  place  to  go  to.  Duck  clothes  were 
so  much  more  comfortable  than  town 
rigs,  birds  and  fish  served  with  a  little 
cinders  and  sand  were  so  much  better 
than  set  meals,  and  trapping  a  muskrat 
was  so  much  more  interesting  than  trail- 
ing a  dollar. 

When  the  warm  spell  came,  in  Au- 
gust, the  fish  did  not  bite  freely  'tis 
true,  but  there  were  cock  to  be  had  if 
one  knew  where  to  look  for  them,  and 
what  better  way  could  one  pass  part  of 
a  sultry  night  than  in  stealing  over 
silent,  moonlit  water  in  a  canoe  ?  Then 
a  hammock  slung  between  two  conven- 
ient trees  offered  miore  solid  comfort 
than  all  the  spotless,  respectable  beds 
in  Christendom  could  boast.  I  believed 
in  all  these  things  at  the  time,  and  I  had 
a  varmint  old  pointer  dog  that  believed 
in  them  too.  We  used  to  play  one-night 
stands  all  along  the  river,  and  as  our 
audiences  were  non-critical  and  there 
was  no  occasion  to  worry  about  the  box- 
office,  we  had  a  royally  lazy  time  of  it. 

My  outfit  embraced  a  Peterboro  ca- 
noe, a  canvas  hammock,  a  big  rubber 
blanket,  with  rings  at  the  corners 
through  which  were  short  cords  ;  a  thir- 
ty-foot light  rope,  tin  cup,  plate,  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon  ;  a  small  iry-pan  and  a 
tin  tea-pail.  A  tin  box  held  shells,  hooks 
of  various  kinds  and  odds  and  ends  of 
tackle.  Gun  and  rod  completed  the 
sporting  paraphernalia,  and  the  addition 
of  tins,  holding  tea,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
couple  of  loaves  of  bread,  or  a  bag  of 
oatmeal  and  a  bit  of  bacon,  made  every- 
thing ready  for  a  trip  of  a  couple  of 
days. 

I  used  to  feed  the  old  dog  well  before 
starting,  and  he  was  then  game  to  put 
up  with  what  came  his  way  for  the  next 
forty-eight  hours.  But  he  seldom  missed 
his  prog,  for  there  were  scraps  occasion- 
ally, and  I'd  fry  him  a  mess  of  fish,  bird 
or  rat,  when  his  ribs  showed  an  inclina- 
tion to  collapse.  Furtherinore,  we  were 
never  far  from  some  farm  or  other,  and 
atrifieof  judicious  jollying  never  failedto 
secure  a  hatful  of  eggs,  a  bucket  of  milk, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  square  meal,  if  we 
happened  along  at  the  proper  time.  If 
all  other  resources  failed,  and  we  wanted 
anything  very  badly,  we  just  took  it. 
Milk  pastured  at  many  points,  a  hill  of 
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potatoes  was  a  small  theft,  a  few  roast- 
ing ears  were  never  missed,  and  the 
shooting  of  a  hawk  surely  entitled  us  to 
half  a  dozen  eggs. 

This  sort  of  gypsyism  did  no  harm, 
and  our  followingof  it  didnotbring  many 
startling  adventures.  The  life  in  that 
quiet  country  was  rather  humdrum,  and 
unless  a  fellow  tried  in  the  darkness  to 
milk  a  bull,  or  failed  to  see  a  ram  soon 
enough,  he  had  almost  to  invent  dangers 
to  run  foul  of.  The  most  possible  peril 
lay  in  a  sudden  thunder-storm,  if  one 
chanced  to  be  camped  in  the  woods. 
When  a  storm  came  it  meant  a  big  rain, 
frequently  a  gale  of  wind,  and  then  one 
could  not  leave  the  timber  too  quickly. 
A  dash  to  the  open  and  a  long  crouch 
under  a  rubber  blanket  was  not  a  com- 
fortable procedure,  but  it  was  many 
times  better  than  being  mashed  by  a 
falling  tree  or  crippled  by  a  shattered 
limb. 

The  rigging  of  my  sleeping  outfit  was 
very  simple.  Yet  for  fair,  warm  weather 
it  answered  every  requirement.  The 
canvas  hammock  was  slung  between 
two  small  trees;  when  deemed  advisable, 
the  rope  was  stretched  a  few  feet  above 
the  hammock,  the  rubber  blanket  was 
thrown  over  the  rope  and  spread  and 
made  fast  by  cords  at  the  corners,  and  I 
had  a  roof  which  would  shelter  me  dur- 
ing any  ordinary  downpour  and  which 
at  the  same  time  allowed  every  current 
of  air  to  reach  me.  Such  a  rig  was,  of 
course,  no  protection  against  mosqui- 
toes. Luckily  the  droning  pests  were 
not  very  troublesome  after  the  heated 
term  had  fairly  set  in.  Now  and  then, 
of  a  damp  evening,  they  would  attack 
in  force.  At  such  times  a  couple  of 
small  smudges,  aided  by  my  pipe,  suf- 
ficed to  repel  intruders.  The  hammock 
and  blanket,  rolled  tight,  and  made  fast 
by  the  rope,  formed  but  a  small  bundle 
in  the  canoe.  In  very  few  minutes  after 
running  ashore  I  could  have  things 
ready  for  the  night.  Arms,  tackle,  food, 
etc.,  were  always  placed  under  the  in- 
verted canoe,  which  the  old  pointer  con- 
sidered to  be  his  lawful  quarters  so  long 
as  darkness  prevailed.  As  he  would 
never  meddle  with  my  stores  and  would 
not  allow  any  living  thing,  except 
myself,  to  as  much  as  touch  the  ca- 
noe, the  arrangement  worked  admirably. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  best 
place  for  slinging  the  hammock  was 
some    little    distance   from   where   the 


canoe  had  to  be  left.  Then  Don  felt  his 
responsibilities.  Perhaps  three  or  four 
times  during  the  night  I  would  hear 
him  rustling  on  the  path  and  sniffing  at 
the  hammock,  as  he  made  sure  that 
matters  were  all  right.  So  long  as  he 
knew  where  I  was  he  did  not  care  if  the 
night  lasted  forty-eight  hours,  and  so 
long  as  I  knew  that  he  was  looking 
after  things  I  could  sleep  in  peace. 

The  last  trip  I  took  with  the  old  dog 
was  about  as  interesting  as  any,  and  it 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  style 
of  cam^ping. 

I  got  home  about  an  hour  before  mid- 
night and,  as  usual,  hated  the  idea  of 
going  to  bed.  The  night  was  very 
warm  and  still,  and  a  big  harvest  moon 
flooded  the  sleepy  world  with  the  softest 
and  most  seductive  of  lights.  Old  Don 
was  sprawled  upon  the  short  grass  of 
the  lawn,  trying  vainly  to  keep  cook 
Every  window  and  door  of  the  paternal 
domicile  was  wide  open,  the  house  was 
dark  as  the  grave,  and  I  knew  that  if  I 
went  fumbling  about,  knocking  against 
things,  I  should  speedily  get  into  trou- 
ble. Don  picked  himself  up,  yawned, 
stretched  till  he  looked  six  feet  long, 
and  then  came  lounging  along  the  path 
till  he  could  thrust  his  nose  into  my 
hand.  He  looked  to  be  the  most  bored 
dog  on  earth,  but  a  few  whispered  words 
changed  his  demeanor.  "  Want  to  go, 
old  chap  ?  Nice  and  cool  up-river.  Want 
to  go  ?" 

Right  well  he  knew  what  was  meant. 
In  an  instant  his  ears  pricked  up,  his 
stern  whipped  from  side  to  side,  and  a 
soft  whistling  sound  came  from  his 
quivering  muzzle.  Not  if  the  coming 
day  were  to  be  Judgment  Day,  would 
Don  hesitate  aboiit  going  up-river.  The 
pair  of  us  stole  round  to  one  side  of  the 
house,  for  there  was  an  open  window 
there  which  no  man,  least  of  all  such  an 
erratic  mortal  as  I,  could  pass  unde- 
tected. The  door  of  my  work-room  was 
within  a  yard  of  that  window,  and  never 
had  I  managed  to  sneak  to  where  the 
gun  stood  and  out  again  without  betray- 
ing myself.  This  time  the  approach 
was  masterly  ;  I  got  in,  secured  gun, 
shells  and  coat,  and  reached  the  soft 
grass  outside  without  hearing  anything 
suspicious.  But  just  as  I  was  beginning 
to  congratulate  myself,  I  heard  a  hoarse 
whisper,  which  said  :  "  You  ras-c-a-a-1,  I 
heard  you  on  the  walk  a  block  away." 
A  blur  of  white  showed  in  the  blackness 
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of  the  window  case,  and  I  had  to  pause 
long  enough  to  satisfy  the  mater  that, 
so  far  as  I  knew,  I  should  return  at 
some  vague  future  date.  It's  a  way  the 
maters  have,  and  safe  returns  from  five 
thousand  trips  never  appear  to  make 
any  difference.  Perhaps  it's  the  female 
preference  for  having  the  last  word,  and 
perhaps  it  is  something  better — those 
who  know  will  understand. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Don  and  I  were 
afloat  and  gliding  leisurely  up  the  cur- 
rentless  stream.  That  lazy  river  may 
be  somewhat  plain  and  unromantic  in 
the  full  glare  of  an  August  day,  but  that 
night  and  under  that  moon  it  was  beau- 
tiful. The  eighty-yard-wide  ribbon  of 
silent  water  curved  in  uncounted  bends  ; 
rounded  masses  of  feathery,  foliaged 
willows  hung  above  their  velvet-black 
reflections  ;  a  fringe  of  water-weeds  hid 
the  meeting  of  water  and  sand,  and 
upon  the  rising  banks  stood  grand  rows 
of  sturdy  nut-trees,  with  here  and  there 
a  giant  sycamore  with  white  bark,  show- 
ing strangely  distinct  through  gaps  in 
tangled  growth.  The  river  was  lazy 
enough  to  take  short  cuts,  but  too  care- 
less about  responsibilities  to  trouble  con- 
cerning its  course,  as  it  simply  wiggle- 
waggled  through  the  fat  bottom-lands, 
washing  the  roots  of  priceless  black  wal- 
nut and  worthless  willow  with  perfect 
impartiality. 

Anything  approaching  exertion  was 
entirely  out  of  place,  so  the  canoe  stole 
on  and  on,  slow  and  silent  as  a  summer 
cloud.  Don  sat  erect  and  grave  in  the 
bow,  trusting  to  his  sensitive  nose  to 
tell  him  if  anything  of  interest  lurked 
in  the  mysterious  shadows.  I  sat  on 
the  stern  thwart,  smoking  in  broad  con- 
tent, while  the  paddle  swung  noiselessly 
to  and  fro,  never  leaving  the  water, 
but  merely  turning  from  edge  to  blade 
as  it  moved  forward  and  back.  We 
seemed  to  be  sliding  through  space 
with  a  moonlit,  forested  world  above, 
and  its  counterpart  spreading  to  un- 
known depths  below.  And  so  we  drifted 
through  marvels  of  light  and  shade, 
imtil  two  miles  of  sleepy  water  had 
parted  before  the  graceful  prow  and 
the  shadows  began  to  stretch  almost 
from  shore  to  shore. 

A  wicked  splash  and  a  scatter  of  tiny 
drops  brought  me  out  of  what  was  very 
nearly  a  nap.  We  had  disturbed  a  big 
bass  lying  near  shore,  and  he  had  cleared 
the  canoe  in  his  mighty  leap  for  deep 


water.  Don  was  ready  at  once,  if  there 
was  to  be  any  sport,  but  the  bass  would 
keep  till  after  sunrise,  and  Nature's 
mood  was  too  dreamy  and  restful  to. 
encourage  fishing.  A  glance  at  the  out- 
line of  the  trees  across  the  stream  told 
me  where  we  were,  and  I  concluded 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  rigging  the 
hammock. 

Swinging  close  in  to  shore,  I  worked 
along  until  an  indistinct  break  in  the 
foliage  suggested  an  available  landing. 
The  canoe  was  drawn  up  and  over- 
turned, everything  was  put  under  cover, 
Don  stowed  himself  in  his  usual  place, 
and  I  clambered  up  what  appeared  to 
be  a  rough  path,  to  find  a  couple  of 
trees  convenient  for  the  hammock. 
The  bank  was  an  easy  slope  of  about 
forty  feet  and  well  timbered.  It  was 
very  dark  among  the  trees,  but  I  man- 
aged to  sling  the  hammock  about  half- 
way up  the  slope.  I  did  not  bother 
about  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
to  see  what  lay  above,  but  I  should 
surely  have  done  so  had  I  guessed  that 
I  was  below  a  pasture  and  that  the  ham- 
mock was  stretched  across  the  only  path 
to  the  water. 

For  some  time  I  lay  in  my  swinging 
bed  listening  to  many  sounds  which 
would  be  unnoticed  during  the  day. 
Now  and  then  an  insect  buzzed  through 
the  darkness,  ticking  against  hair-like 
twigs  in  its  flight  and  striking  some 
broad  leaf  with  a  sounding  spat.  One 
big  beetle  hummed  past  my  nose,  and 
my  ear  followed  his  lessening  drone  far 
out  over  the  water.  Just  when  the 
sound  had  dwindled  to  the  whisper  of  a 
trembling  wire,  there  came  a  loud  flip- 
flap — splash  !  and  I  guessed  that  some 
lusty  bass  had  gathered  in  the  beetle. 
Other  fish  leaped  at  intervals,  and  their 
quick,  noisy  splashes  were  almost  rest- 
ful. It  was  the  continuous  queer  little 
half-noises  ;  the  whispers  of  crawlings, 
creepings  and  droppings  ;  the  infinitesi- 
mal leapings  and  racings  which  took 
place  within  the  arena  of  one  green  leaf, 
which  taxed  ears  and  nerves  to  the 
straining  point. 

A  faint  rustling  from  below  caught 
my  ear — a  velvety,  sliding,  insidious 
sound,  now  as  if  from  grass,  again  a  soft 
disturbance  of  dry,  rattling  atoms.  It 
seemed  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  to  cross  beneath  the  hammock, 
to  pause  like  something  searching  for  a 
track,  then  to  glide  slowly  on.     In  my 
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mind  I  could  see  the  trim  garter  snake 
hunting  a  quarry.  Now  he  is  on  the 
path  waiting  with  raised  head,  sparkling 
eyes  and  darting  tongue — an  illustration 
of  sensitive  alertness.  Now  he  moves 
on  again,  trailing  his  graceful  length 
smoothly  over  the  sand  ;  now  his  blunt 
nose  is  within  an  inch  of  the  grass — 
now  he'll  rustle.  A  rattling,  apparently 
like  a  bull  moose's  plunge  through 
cover,  proves  that  the  snake  has  entered 
the  grass  on  the  instant  when  the  men- 
tal chart  shows  that  he  should. 

Then  came  a  relief — a  noise,  a  wel- 
come, genuine  and  most  musical  noise. 
In  volume  it  compared  with  the  vague 
rustlings  and  whisperings  as  a  gunshot 
would  compare  with  the  click  of  a  break- 
ing match.  A  soft,  purring  cluck-cluck 
prepared  my  ear  for  what  was  coming, 
and  there  was  nothing  startling  or  jar- 
ring in  the  rich,  whistling  cry.  Some- 
where within  twenty  feet  of  my  head 
a  whip  -  poor-will  was  bowing  and 
puffing  his  great  throat  as  he  sobbed 
out  his  well-known  appeal.  Another 
and  another  took  up  the  cry,  till  a  whis- 
per of  it  came  from  far  up  the  river. 
His  first  cousin,  the  night-hawk,  was 
stirring,  too,  and  I  heard  his  rasping  "Ka- 
ick — ky-ack — ka  -  ick  "  dropping  from 
high  overhead.  I  waited  for  the  finale 
till  I  was  almost  nervous.  "  Ka-ick- 
ka-ick"  sounded  the  exasperating  bird 
^ — would  he  never  stop  ?  There  it  is  at 
last.  "  Whiz  -  iz  -  iz — boo-boom  !  "  He 
had  made  his  dive  and  I  fell  asleep. 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  had  a  deal  of  trouble.  Some  horrible 
brute  of  unknown  species  was  after  me. 
It  had  got  me  cornered  and  got  me 
down.  Like  some  awful  cuttle-fish,  it 
had  wrapped  me  tight  in  its  deadly  em- 
brace, and  was  slowly  but  surely  crush- 
ing the  life  out  of  me.  A  fold  of  its  cold, 
clammy,  steamy,  foul-smelling  body  lay 
upon  my  face,  and  I  could  not  breathe. 
With  a  desperate  effort  I  awoke — wide 
awake  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  Some- 
thing did  have  me  !  A  lightning  glance 
detected  something  frightful  almost 
touching  my  face,  and  I  got  a  start 
which  I  shall  probably  never  forget. 
The  thing  was  alive  and  large,  damp, 
steamy  and  smelly.  Its  breath  seemed 
to  choke  me.  I  had  no  time  to  think 
of  where  I  was,  nor  did  I  try  to;  That 
thing  was  there,  right  over  me !  and  it 
was  real^  whatever  else  it  might  be. 
For  an  instant   I  was  stiff  with  fright. 


Then  I  put  all  my  soul  into  a  yell 
which  might  have  been  heard  for  "five 
miles,  threw  up  iny  arms  and  dived  for 
cover. 

I  fell  down,  down,  down,  struck  some- 
thing, bounced,  turned  a  flip-flap,  fell 
again,  and  brought  up  with  a  crash 
against  some  hollow  shape,  which  was 
flinty  hard,  and  which  hurt  most  infer- 
nally. Some  new  type  of  brute  tackled 
me  then.  There  was  a  tremendous 
scratching  and  scuffling,  and  some 
muffled  roars  and  growks.  I  heard  the 
click  of  savage  teeth  perilously  near  my 
throat,  felt  the  warm  live  weight  of 
some  beast  with  claws  pressing  me  down ; 
then  the  creature  left  me  and  darted 
away.  Amoment  later  I  heard  a  furious 
scrambling  and  grunting,  mingled  with 
the  dull  thumps  of  falling  earth,  and 
high  above  all  the  snarling  bark  of  old 
Don. 

I  thought  to  myself,  W^ell,  wherever 
the  blazes  have  I  got  to;  then  I  grasped 
the  situation. 

I  was  jammed  against  the  stern  of 
the  canoe.  I  had  dumped,  or  dived,  out 
of  the  hammock  and  flip-flapped  down 
the  path  until  I  lodged.  Some  old  fool 
of  a  cow  had  come  down  the  bank  after 
a  drink,  and  had  found  me  sleeping  in 
the  hammock  and  stretched  across  the 
path.  Being  a  gentle  old  devil  she  had 
halted  and  had  smelled  of  my  face,  and 
had  probably  tried  a  lick  with  her  raspy 
tongue.  I  had  roused,  yelled  and  dived, 
had  finally  knocked  the  canoe  close  down 
over  Don,  and  he  had  clawed  his  way 
out  to  repel  unexpected  attack.  Natu- 
rall)^,  in  his  excitement,  he  had  made  a 
bounce  at  me  before  he  discovered  the 
trouble;  then  he  had  hunted  the  fool 
cow  back  where  she  belonged.  Don 
soon  came  back  and  examined  me  criti- 
cally. He  was  clearly  puzzled,  but 
seemed  willing  to  blame  it  all  on  the 
cow.  I  noticed,  however,  that  he  made 
no  move  to  go  under  the  canoe.  One 
exaggerated  experience  of  the  mouse- 
under-the-pan-drama  was  sufficient  for 
Don. 

Gray  dawn  was  breaking  ;  the  air, 
while  fresh,  was  very  warm,  and  I  was 
too  badly  rattled  to  think  of  trying  to 
sleep.  I  shook  the  sand  out  of  my 
clothes  and  peeled  to  the  buff.  Divers 
portions  of  my  pelt  had  lost  their  con- 
nections, and  a  long  swim  promised  ease 
for  irritating  though  trifling  scrapings. 
Don,  from  careful   training,  had  grown 
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to  love  the  water,  and  we  waded  quietly 
in  side  by  side.  Soon  he  was  slowly 
swimming,  while  I  was  chin- deep.  He 
knew  what  was  coming,  for  we  had  re- 
hearsed together  many  times.  He  had 
acquired  a  knack  of  almost  floating 
without  beating  his  paws,  and  he  floated 
now  just  in  front  of  me,  while  his  head 
turned  anxiously  from  side  to  side,  and 
he  whined  in  eagerness  to  be  off. 

"  I  can  beat  you  across,  you  old  duffer, " 
I  said.  An  appealing  whine  was  the 
only  reply.  "  You  can't  swim  a  bit,"  I 
continued.  The  agony  of  suspense  in 
the  replying  whine  would  have  touched 
a  heart  of  obsidian.  "  Go  !  "  I  continued, 
and  the  pent-up  energy  broke  loose  and 
he  rose  high  in  the  water  and  scuffled 
av/ay  for  the  other  shore.  He  had  been 
developed  into  a  very  fast  swimmer, 
and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  beat  him  in  a 
dash  of  eighty  yards  or  so. 

The  moment  he  got  under  way  I 
pulled  my  head  under  and  bored  ahead, 
regulating  the  depth  of  my  dive  by  the 
increasing  coolness  of  the  water,  for  the 
depths  were  dark  as  Erebus.  I  knew 
that  he  was  foaming  along  on  top,  and 
that  it  behooved  me  to  crack  on  all 
steam.  Counting  strokes  as  I  went  I 
plowed  ahead  till  a  choking  sensation 
warned  me  that  I  wasnearingmy  limit. 
When  I  got  my  eyes  above  the  surface 
Don  was  a  yard  to  one  side  and  cleaving 
a  bee-line  for  shore.  A  word  stopped 
him,  for  he  knew  the  race  w^as  done.  He 
relaxed  his  efforts  almost  entirely  as  we 
drew  together,  and  the  word  "  Claws  " 
warned  him  to  keep  to  his  own  water. 
Then  we  turned  and  swam  slowly  side 
by  side  far  down  the  stream. 

Don  loved  those  long,  easy,  com- 
panionable swims,  but  he  never  failed 
to  jealously  watch  my  movements  out  of 
the  corner  of  one  expressive  eye.  If  I 
sneaked  an  inch  ahead  he  would  spurt 
at  once.  If  I  would  only  lay  hold  of  his 
rat-tail  he  was  happy,  and  would  plow 
along  deaf  to  all  conversation  so  long  as 
I  hung  on.  One  thing  he  did  not  care 
about,  for  he  never  seemed  to  under- 
stand it,  and  that  was  when  I'd  throw 
up  my  hands  and  sink  feet-foremost. 
His  instinct  told  him  that  this  was 
drowning,  and  he  would  at  once  proceed 
to  attempt  a  rescue.  I  had  to  be  care- 
ful when  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, for  he  was  sure  to  swim  anxiously 
about  in  a  circle,  and  then  come  pawing 
down    after   me.     Sometimes    I    would 


grab  his  tail,  v/hereupon  he  would  at 
once  put  for  shore.  Just  what  he  would 
have  done  had  I  ever  protracted  the 
farce  so  far  as  to  let  him  reach  me 
under  water,  I  do  not  know.  I  believe 
he  would  have  taken  hold  and  attempted 
to  drag  me  ashore.  His  teeth  and  claws 
were  too  sharp  for  a  fair  trial.  For  a 
pointer,  he  was  a  wonderful  performer 
in  water,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  skill  at  swimming  and  diving 
had  been  perfected  by  careful  and  sys- 
tematic teaching. 

After  our  swim,  Don  took  it  easy 
while  I  made  a  small  fire  and  prepared 
some  tea  and  toast.  We  had  to  obtain 
solids  for  the  next  meal  by  prowess  of 
rod,  or  gun,  or  both,  so,  after  putting 
the  canoe  in  cover  where  cattle  could 
not  blunder  upon  it,  we  started  to  look 
for  some  woodcock.  A  half-dry  swale 
bordered  with  dense  thicket  and  heavy 
timber  always  contained  cock  earlier 
in  the  season,  but  during  the  heated 
term  the  birds  scattered  through  the 
adjacent  dry  woods.  At  this  time  the 
scent  was  invariably  very  poor,  but  if 
one  could  find  a  bird  the  shooting  of  it 
was  so  easy  that  it  could  hardly  be 
termed  sport.  After  a  long,  tedious 
search  through  the  swale,  I  discovered 
some  chalkings  and  borings,  but  Don 
would  hardly  notice  them.  While  on 
our  way  back  to  the  canoe,  he  flushed  a 
lone  cock  in  a  bit  of  perfectly  dry  woods. 
He  looked  disgusted,  but  upon  being 
ordered  on,  pointed  the  bird  in  some 
green  stuff.  The  cock  fluttered  up  like 
a  bat,  and  I  knocked  it  over  with  a  squib- 
load.  It  was  fat  enough,  but  evidently 
moulting,  so  I  concluded  that  I'd  had 
enough  summer  cock-shooting  for  that 
season. 

Later,  when  the  leaves  had  turned, 
that  same  cock  would  have  been  fit  mark 
for  any  man.  He  would  have  been 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  what  he 
is,  the  king  of  small  feathered  game. 
He  would  have  flushed  with  a  flick  of 
strong  wings  and  a  twittering  whistle, 
and  have  darted  away  —  probably  to 
safety  if  I  held  the  gun.  As  it  was,  he 
was  dead,  so  I  plucked  him  later,  broiled 
him  on  a  blue-lDeech  switch  and  put  him 
where  he  enjoyed  repose  profound. 

Don  wanted  another  swim,  so  we  both 
went  in  for  a  few  moments.  After  that 
I  foraged  about  for  some  extras  for  din- 
ner. A  cornfield  yielded  a  couple  of 
prime  roasting   ears  ;  a  nearby  potato 
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field  was  looted  also,  and  then  we  went 
back  to  the  canoe,  launched  and  pad- 
dled a  couple  of  miles  to  where  a  fine, 
well  shaded,  grassy  slope  formed  an 
admirable  picnic  ground.  Here  some 
.sunken  trees  looked  very  "bassy,"  and 
I  soon  captured  a  crayfish  for  bait,  and 
put  the  old  rod  together.  From  under 
a  submerged  trunk  came  a  stout  black 
bass  to  learn  why  that  crayfish  was  fool- 
ing as  it  was.  Having  enlightened  the 
bass  upon  all  dubious  points,  I  put  a 
string  through  his  gills  and  tied  him  to 
a  root. 

With  the  battered  remains  of  the  cray- 
fish, which  had  slid  up  the  gimp  during 
the  playing  of  the  bass,  I  essayed  to 
tempt  another  fish.  But  the  bass'  strug- 
gling fight  and  energetic  leaping  had 
warned  his  brothers,  or  else  the  man- 
gled bait  was  considered  beneath  their 
notice.  I  could  not  lure  another  black 
fellow,  but  I  did  finally  coax  a  fair-sized 
rock  bass  from  a  hole  among  some  roots. 
He,  too,  was  placed  upon  the  string,  and 
then  I  decided  to  rest  a  bit  before  pre- 
paring a  feed. 

Sitting  there  in  the  grateful  shade, 
with  pipe  going  nicely  and  soft  grass 
speadmg  for  yards  around,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  how  much  iDctter  I  was 
situated  than  is  many  an  anxious  mill- 
ionaire. I  was  going  to  give  a  dinner 
to  a  loved  and  trusted  friend.  He  was 
present,  well  ahead  of  time,  rolling  at 
his  ease  in  the  grass,  and  not  caring  a 
rap  when  or  how  I  served  the  meal,  so 
long  as  he  got  his  share  of  it  before 
night.  Our  vegetables,  flavored  in  the 
theft  of  them,  needed  but  a  moment's 
handling  and  an  occasional  glance  while 
on  the  fire  ;  our  game  required  but  a 
switch  to  be  thrust  through  it  and  a  few 
minutes  of  toasting  ;  our  fish  was  keep- 
ing fresh  on  the  string,  and  I  could  see 
the  old  black  bass  trying  to  drown  his 
plebeian  comrade  ;  our  wine,  uncursed 
by  ice,  flowed  at  our  feet.  The  whole 
feast  could  be  made  ready  without  a 
particle  of  fuss  or  style,  and  feasts  with- 
out fuss  or  style  are  apt  to  be  the  most 
enjoyable.  Clearly  it  was  all  very  pleas- 
ant, and  I  was  better  off  than  any  mill- 
ionaire. 

My  musings  on  this  question  were  in- 
terrupted by  my  guest  going  to  the 
water  and  making  a  grab  at  the  bass,  so  I 
concluded  to  start  a  fire.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  potatoes  were  washed  and  in 
the  pail,  the  roasting  ears  stripped,  and 


the  tea-pail  ready.  Then  I  rapped  the 
bass  on  the  head,  scaled  them  (for  a 
skinned  fish  isn't  half  a  fish),  cut  a  couple 
of  generous  slices  ot  bacon  for  the  fry- 
pan,  and  waited  for  a  good  bed  of  coals. 
When  the  potatoes  felt  right  to  a  jab 
from  my  knife,  the  fry-pan  was  put  on, 
the  tea-pail  moved  nearer  the  coals,  and 
my  hands  were  free  for  the  broiling  of 
the  woodcock.  When  everything  else 
was  done,  the  roasting  ears  were  placed 
in  position,  and  Don  and  I  had  a  feed. 
It  was  not  good  enough  for  gods  ;  the 
cock  and  bass  weren't  one-two-six  along- 
side of  "  Del's  ;  "  the  water  wasn't  nec- 
tar— I'd  rather  have  had  beer — but  the 
feed,  as  a  whole,  was  palatable  and 
amply  sufficient.  The  things  M^hich  re- 
quired washing  were  scoured  with  sand, 
and  after  that  we  loafed  about  for  an 
hour,  and  then  dawdled  along  farther 
up-river. 

Near  the  close  of  the  long,  lazy  day 
the  bass  resumed  feeding,  and  I  killed 
a  couple  of  good  ones,  again  using  cray- 
fish as  bait.  That  night  the  hammock 
was  slung  where  cows  could  not  pene- 
trate, and  once  again  I  lay  and  listened 
to  queer  night  noises  until  I  fell  asleep. 
Another  early  swim  followed,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  I  had  the  rod  ready  for 
business,  for  the  fish  of  this  catch  could 
be  taken  home  in  proper  condition  for 
use. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  I  killed  a  dozen 
bass  of  moderate  size.  These  were  care- 
fully stowed  away  in  a  wrapping  of  long 
grass.  Then  the  nose  of  the  canoe  was 
turned  down-stream,  and  she  slid  along 
at  easy  speed  till  her  home-berth  was 
gained. 

Looking  backward,  I  can  see  more  in 
those  short  trips  than  was  apparent  at 
the  time.  They  were  attended  by  no 
great  slaughter  of  fish  or  fowl,  yet  they 
were  always  enjoyable ;  they  cost  a 
mere  trifle,  placed  no  strain  upon  a  man 
either  mentally  or  physically  ;  in  fact, 
they  were  such  simple  matters  that  few 
would  guess  their  charm  from  a  descrip- 
tion. Now,  after  many  more  exciting 
experiences,  I  am  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  old,  short, 
frequent,  lazy  jaunts  were  the  best. 
Those  in  command  of  the  needful  time 
and  water-facilities  may  try  an  experi- 
mental trip  of  this  kind,  and  in  so  doing 
learn  w^hat  pleasures  may  reward  a  man 
who  asks  Nature  for  a  trifle  for  himself 
and  his  doc 


BY  A.  J.   KENEALY. 


FOR  more  than  half  a  century  the 
squadron  cruise  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  has  been  considered 
the  chief  aquatic  event  of  the 
year.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Dame 
Fashion  and  of  Sport  alike,  it  has  been 
looked  on  as  preeminent.  This  year's 
cruise  will  be  sure  to  surpass  in  bril- 
liancy even  the  proudest  of  the  past,  for 
IS  not  the  America's  Cup  to  be  fought 
for  in  October,  and  will  not  Defender, 
champion  of  1894,  measure  her  strength 
against  the  redoubtable  Columbia  for 
the  glory  of  meeting  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton's  Shamrock  ? 

These  sunny  August  days  will  be 
fraught  with  stirring  deeds  afloat,  for 
the  yachting  fever  is  epidemic,  and  the 
followers  of  the  sport  of  both  sexes  are 
"  tuned  up "  to  the  height  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  naturally  eager  that  the 
representative  of  their  own  loved  land 
shall  vanquish  the  Scotch  yacht  with  an 
Irish  name  that  we  shall  soon  welcome 
so  warmly. 

The  cruise  of  the  club  has  come  to  be 
regarded  with  singular  favor  by  the 
American  girl — so  omnivorous  of  aquatic 
events.  Some,  indeed,  after  reveling 
in  the  delights  afforded  by  the  Larch- 
mont  week,  will  "  take  in  "  the  cruises 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Seawanhaka  Co- 
rinthian Clubs  and  finish  up  with  the 
squadron  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  with  an  insatiable  zest  that  com- 
pels admiration.  But  should  our  nau- 
tical girl  fail  to  participate  in  the  enjoy- 
ments so  lavishly  offered  at  her  shrine 
by  the  Larchmont,  Atlantic  and  Seawan- 
haka organizations,  no  earthly  power 
can  persuade  her  to  do  social  penance 
and  keep  aloof  from  the  attractions  of 
the  great  squadron  cruise. 


The  fact  that  we  have  been  victorious 
in  war  and  that  our  pleasure  fleet  co- 
operated right  bravely  with  our  navy 
in  the  inspiring  events  of  last  year,  has 
also  been  conducive  toward  the  great 
yachting  revival,  the  like  of  which  sur- 
passes all  my  experience  in  American 
and  British  waters. 

When  Commodore  J.  C.  Stevens,  the 
day  after  founding  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  in  the  cabin  of  the  little  schooner 
Gimcrack,  off  the  Battery,  started  out  on 
a  cruise  to  Newport,  he  could  have  had 
no  idea  what  an  annual  stately  marine 
pageant  he  was  inaugurating.  It  will 
l3e  recalled  that  there  wasn't  a  single 
steam  yacht  in  existence.  His  squadron 
was  limited  in  size  and  insignificant  as 
to  tonnage,  but  the  founders  of  the  sport 
were  built  on  correct  lines,  and  the  pas- 
time so  auspiciously  inaugurated  has 
taken  a  firm  grip  on  our  people  and  has 
become  national  and  popular. 

Gimcrack,  Commodore  Stevens'  flag- 
ship, was  launched  in  June,  1844,  from 
the  yard  of  William  Capes,  in  Hoboken, 
where  she  was  built  from  a  design  by 
George  Steers,  who  later  made  the  model 
of  the  famous  schooner  America.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no  authentic  model  of  her  in  ex- 
istence. Her  general  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  familiar  to  members  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  from  antique  litho- 
graphs that  adorn  the  walls,  but  her 
shape  is  missing  from  the  superb  col- 
lection in  the  model  room.  I  gather 
that  she  was  about  51  feet  long  over  all, 
49  feet  on  the  water-line,  13  feet  6  inches 
beam,  5  feet  2  inches  deep,  and  7  feet 
6  inches  draught  of  water.  A  very  mod- 
est vessel,  it  is  true,  but,  for  all  that,  fa- 
mous, because  she  was  the  first  flagship 
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of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  She  acted 
as  flagship  for  three  years,  when  her 
place  was  taken  by  the  celebrated 
Maria.  In  the  end  she  was  broken  up 
at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

But  Giincrack  led  the  fleet  of  the  new- 
ly formed  club,  and  the  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Spray.,  thirty-seven  tons, 
Hamilton  Wilkes ;  Cygnet^  forty-five 
tons,  William  Edgar  ;  La  Coquille,  twen- 
ty-seven tons,  John  C.  Jay ;  Dream, 
twenty-eight  tons,  George  L.  Schuyler  ; 
Minna,  thirty  tons,  James  M.  Water- 
bury  ;  Mist,  forty  tons,  Louis  A.  Depaw ; 
Petrel,  sixteen  tons,  George  E.  Rollins, 
and  Ida,  James  Rogers,  sailed  off  to 
Newport  on  a  cruise  by  way  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  They  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination on  August  5  th,  having  touched 
at  Huntington,  New  Haven,  Gardiner's 
Bay  and  Oyster  Pond,  now  known  as 
Orient  Point. 

Newport  in  those  primitive  days  was 
a  quaint  old  fishing  town,  with  nothing 
of  architectural  beauty  except  the  Scan- 
dinavian windmill  and  a  few  ancient 
houses.  No  stately  palaces  crowned  her 
magnificent  cliffs,  and  her  simple  in- 
habitants never  dreamed  of  the  splendor 
and  glory  that  were  to  come.  But  our 
early  yachtsmen  appreciated  the  con- 
veniences of  the  harbor  and  were  not 
blind  to  her  natural  beauties.  It  was 
thus  that  Newport  began  to  shine  as  a 
modest   rendezvous  for  yachts,   and   it 


became  the  objective  point  of  the  club 
in  its  annual  squadron  cruise.  In  those 
days  none  but  members  were  permitted 
to  sail  and  handle  their  yachts,  no  paid 
hands- being  carried  by  those  sterling 
salts. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Newport  had 
rare  attractions  for  the  members  of  the 
club.  There  is  generally  a  breeze  to  be 
found  off  Brenton's  Reef,  the  starting 
point  of  some  of  the  most  exciting  races 
in  the  annals  of  the  sport,  and  then  the 
water  is  so  clear  and  deep,  and  the  air 
so  fresh  and  pure,  and  the  scenery  so 
romantic  and  charming,  that  none  can 
resist  its  marvelous  and  varied  fascina- 
tions. The  old-timers  sailed  many  rat- 
tling match-races  off  this  delightful  port. 
They  indulged  in  many  deep-sea  fish- 
ing expeditions  when  cod  and  haddock 
abounded  in  the  waters  near  by.  They 
speared  the  swordfish  off  Block  Island's 
shore,  and  trolled  for  bluefish  in  their 
season. 

For  the  first  ten  years  in  the  club's 
history  women  took  no  prominent  part 
in  its  celebrations  beyond  attending  the 
"Amateur  Corinthian  regattas,"  which 
used  to  be  started  off  the  old  club-house 
in  the  Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
which  Commodore  Stevens  built.  The 
first  of  these  events  was  sailed  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1846,  the  course  being  from  a 
stake-boat  anchored  off  the  club-house, 
thence  to  and  round  a  stake-boat  an- 
chored off  Fort  Washington  Point, 
thence  to  and  round  a  stake-boat  an- 
chored in  the  Narrows  (off  Fort  Hamil- 
ton), thence  to  Southwest  Spit,  and  re- 
turn to  the  place  of  starting.  Whole 
distance,  forty  miles.  The  race  was  for 
a  silver  cup,  subscribed  for  by  members, 
and  the  occasion,  the  first  of  its  kind^ 
attracted  a  big  crow"d  to  the  Elysian 
Fields,  at  that  date  a  sweet  sylvan  re- 
treat much  frequented  by  New  Yorkers 
in  summer  time.  The  schooners  Giin- 
crack, Dream,  Spray,  Cygnet,  Siren  and 
Cornelia  and  the  sloop  IJna  started,  the 
time  allowance  being  forty-five  seconds 
a  ton.  Custom  House  measurement.  The 
cup  was  won  by  Una,  owned  by  Mr.  J, 
M,  Waterbury.  Dream,  Gimcrack,  Cyg- 
net and  Coriielia  did  not  finish. 

This  was  the  first  regatta  ever  sailed 
in  New  York,  and  although  there  were 
no  yachting  reporters  in  those  days  the 
newspapers  mentioned  the  circumstance 
and  chronicled  the  large  attendance  of 
both  sexes.     In  the  regatta  on  October 
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12th,  in  the  following'  year,  the  JlTarta, 
the  club's  new  flagship,  sailed  her  maiden 
race.  The  tide  at  starting  was  the  last 
of  the  flood  and  the  wind  strong  from 
southwest.  Marias  competitors  were 
the  sloop  Lancet  and  the  schooners 
Siren,  Cygnet,  Spray  and  La  Coqiiille. 
Maria  won  with  remarkable  facility, 
beating  the  Siren  (second),  by  58m.  15s., 
actual  time.  The  sailing  committee  con- 
sisted of  George  L.  Schuyler,  Andrew 
Foster,  Jr.,  and  William  E.Laight.  These 
races  being  the  first  of  their  kind  proved 
interesting.  The  speed  of  Maria  was 
surprising.  It  used  to  afford  her  owner 
pleasure  to  meet  the  steamers  coming 
into  port  and  describe  big  circles  round 
them.  The  greatest  speed  she  ever  log- 
ged was  seventeen  nautical  miles  an 
hour.  According  to  the  chronicles  in  the 
club  archives  the  America  used  to  get 
shamefully  defeated  whenever  she  sailed 
against  Maria.  The  last-named  would 
have  been  sent  to  England  during  the 
World's  Fair  of  185 1,  but  it  was  con- 
cluded that  she  was  not  exactly  fit  for 
deep-sea  voyaging  2csxd.  America  went  in- 
stead. Afterthedeathof  Commodore  J.  C 
Stevens,  Maria  became  the  property  of 
his  brother  Edward,  who  lengthened  her 
seven  feet  and  rigged  her  as  a  schooner. 
She  was  then  sold  and  used  in  the  fruit 
trade,  plying  between  New  York  and 
Honduras.  In  October,  1870,  while  on 
her  passage  to  New  York,  laden  with 
cocoanuts,  she  was  caught  in  a  gale  off 
Hatteras  and  was  never  heard  of  after- 
ward. Better  fortune  attended  her  rival, 
America,  which  is  in  as  good  condition 
as  she  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
and  which  is  to  be  seen  during  the  cruise 
and  in  New  York  waters  during  the  in- 
ternational races  if  the  present  plans  of 
her  owner  are  carried  out. 

The  influence  of  Commodore  John  C. 
Stevens  on  the  development  of  the  rac- 
ing yacht  by  means  of  Maria diXid.  Amer- 
ica was  undoubtedly  great.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  these  two  great  racing 
yachts,  Defender  and  Columbia  might 
not  have  been  possible.  But  remarkable 
as  was  this  influence  on  the  sailing  yacht 
it  had  its  parallel  too  in  steam.  A  prim- 
itive launch  was  designed  by  John  Ste- 
vens in  1804.  It  was  of  the  twin-screw 
variety  and  her  machinery  was  of  course 
quite  crude,  but  from  her  was  evolved 
not  only  the  steam  yacht  Corsair, 
the  present  flagship  of  the  club,  but 
also    the    great    Oceanic,    the    biggest 


steamship  afloat.  John  ~  Ericsson,  our 
famous  engineer,  took  hold  of  the  crude 
idea  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  developed  the 
screw  propeller,  the  Robert  B.  Stockton, 
built  by  him,  being  the  first  vessel  driven 
by  a  screw  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  1839. 
People  that  take  part  in  this  August 
cruise  may  well  ponder  on  what  the 
vStevens  family  has  made*  possible,  not 
only  in  yachting  but  also  in  ocean  navi- 
gation. 

Commodore  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  realize  the  capabilities  of 
Newport  as  a  social  as  well  as  a  yacht- 
ing center.  He  was  the  earliest  colonist 
and  cottager  and  much  of  its  world-wide 
popularity  is  due  to  his  efforts.  He  per- 
suaded many  of  his  fashionable  and 
wealthy  friends  to  settle  there  and  the 
city  grew  apace.  The  naval  station  be- 
came an  important  one,  and  this  was  an- 
other powerful  incentive  to  its  growth, 
as  a  "  swell  "  resort  for  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Navy  seems  to  have  an  al- 
most magnetic  attraction  for  the  Amer- 
ican girl  and  her  matchmaking  mamma. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  Rebecca,  Dauntless 
and  the  Henrietta,  inade  Newport  his 
yachting  headquarters,  never  weary  of 
commending  its  beauties  and  sounding 
its  praises. 

It  is  rather  peculiar  that  until  com- 
paratively recently  Newport  has  had  no 
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yacht  club.  That  defect  has,  however, 
been  remedied,  and  the  resort  now 
boasts  of  a  prosperous  club.  The  races 
of  the  30-footers,  that  ever  popular  class, 
have  been  sailed  in  Newport  waters  for 
three  years,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  finer  sheet  of  water  in  the 
world  for  small  craft  to  disport  them- 
selves in  than'Narragansett  Bay,  where 
the  breezes  are  brisk  and  the  water 
smooth.  In  the  open  sea,  either  in  the 
direction  of  Block  Island  or  toward  Gay 
Head,  no  better  conditions  are  possible 
for  testing  the  speed  of  large  yachts,  as 
the  speed  and  set  of  the  currents  are 
well  known  and  accurately  charted,  and 
thus  no  advantage  is  likely  to  accrue 
from  special  local  knowledge  of  the  tides 
such  as  obtains  in  other  waters  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

My  readers  must  pardon  me  for  expa- 
tiating on  the  growth  of  Newport,  but 
it  is  really  associated  with  the  progress 
of  yachting.  What  Cowes  is  to  Brit- 
ish yachtsmen  so  is  Newport  to  the 
American  contingent.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  station  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  on  Sawyer's  wharf  was  a 
great  convenience  to  the  fleet,  the  land- 
ing stages  being  perfect.  The  house  is 
picturesque,  admirably  arranged,  and 
provided  with  all  facilities.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  the  scene  is  brilliant. 
Fashionable  equipages  laden  with  wealth 
and  beauty  dash  down  to  the  station. 
The  occupants  alight,  and  boarding  trim 
gigs  or  dainty  launches  are  ferried  off 
to  the  fleet.  Sometimes  the  harbor  is 
so  crowded  with  pleasure  craft  that  a 
considerable  number  of  yachts  are 
forced  to  anchor  outside.  Always  dur- 
ing the  cruise  the  Fall  River  steamboats 
have  difficulty  in  threading  their  way 
through  the  clusters  of  craft  to  their 
docks. 

The  yachts  have  made  it  a  rule  of 
late  years  to  "  dress  ship  "  on  one  of 
the  days  of  the  club  s  visit  to  Newport, 
and  the  fleet,  bedecked  with  bunting, 
with  snow-white  decks,  gleaming  brass- 
work  and  shining  varnish,  with  rigging 
taut  and  trim,  makes  a  splendid  marine 
spectacle,  full  of  animation,  steam 
launches  darting  hither  and  thither, 
handsome  gigs  pulled  by  brawny  oars- 
men, smart  as  paint  in  their  Simday  rig, 
colors  flying — all  this,  I  promise  you,  is 
well  worth  seeing,  and  once  seen  is 
graven  for  life  on  the  receptive  tablets 
of   memory.     I    have    often  wondered 


why  some  marine  painter  of  real  ability 
does  not  make  the  spectacle  the  subject 
of  a  great  picture.  Photography,  it  is 
true,  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  spirited 
scene,  but  it  requires  color  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  August  visit  to  Newport 
of  the  great  squadron. 

It  will  well  repay  a  sightseer  with  a 
big  bump  of  curiosity  jutting  out  from 
his  cranium  to  turn  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  watch  the  yacht  stewards 
doing  their  marketing  in  busy  Thames 
street.  Every  known  delicacy  and  co- 
mestible is  on  sale  in  the  great  marts 
that  here  abound.  Huge  sides  of  beef, 
car-loads  of  fish,  fruit  and  poultry,  are 
quickly  disposed  of,  and  conveyed  in 
groaning  wagons  to  the  landing  stage. 
Once  there  the  stores  are  seized  by  the 
sailors  and  stowed  away  in  the  boats, 
whose  gunwales  are  brought  down  al- 
most to  the  level  of  the  water's  edge. 
The  great  cargoes  of  ice  that  are  taken 
aboard  are  such  as  to  astonish  one.  Also 
is  the  immense  quantity  of  lobsters  that 
leave  the  shore  bound  out  to  the  yachts. 
The  Newport  lobster  is  fat  and  juicy, 
and  the  yachtsmen  fully  appreciate  him. 
No  wonder  that  the  Newport  trades- 
man looks  fat  and  sleek  and  prosperous! 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on 
the  signal  of  a  gun  from  the  flagship, 
eight  bells  is  struck  and  the  colors 
displayed.  The  morning  scene  on  the 
day  of  a  great  race,  such  as  that  for  the 
Astor  cups,  is  especially  brilliant.  The 
yachts  get  under  way  early,  and  the 
white  -  sailed  procession  leaving  the 
spacious  harbor  for  the  open  waters  of 
Narragansett  Bay  is  almost  bewilder- 
ingly  beautiful.  The  scene  is  watched 
from  every  point  of  vantage  ashore. 
Excursion  trains  and  excursion  craft 
bring  hordes  of  interested  spectators 
from  city  and  country.  The  ubiquitous 
catboat  dances  cork-like  on  the  bound- 
ing waves,  and  is  in  evidence  in  hun- 
dreds. And  out  to  Brenton's  Reef, 
where  the  start  is  generally  made,  the 
squadron  of  steam  and  sail  proceeds,  the 
racers  stripped  for  action,  the  steamers 
bearing  deck-loads  of  animated  guests 
eager  for  the  sport  to  begin.  With  but 
few  exceptions  the  races  for  the  cups 
presented  annually  by  the  late  Captain 
Ogden  Goelet  were  sailed  in  good 
breezes,  the  competitors  being  noted 
craft.  Of  course,  there  were  occasions 
when  the  complete  success  of  the  con- 
test was  marred  by  unfavorable  weather 
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conditions  —  notably  in  1893,  when  a 
fluke  made  futile  the  race  between 
Jubilee^  Colonia,  Vigilant  and  Pilgj-ijii. 
But  as  a  historical  fact,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  these  annual  contests  sailed 
for  so  many  years  off  Newport  were 
highly  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the 
sport. 

Captain  John  Jacob  Astor,  in  offering 
valuable  trophies  to  be  raced  for  annu- 
ally off  Newport  under  similar  condi- 
tions governing  the  Goelet  cups,  has 
earned  appreciative  thanks  from  his  fel- 
low members.  The  only  right  he  re- 
serves is  the  privilege  of  inviting  any 
foreign  yachts  visiting  these  waters  to 
compete  for  the  prizes.  The  nominal 
value  of   these   cups  is  $1,000   for    the 


view  of  the  squadron,  a  large  excursion 
steamer  being  chartered  for  the  purpose 
and  an  interesting  race  being  arranged. 
Glen  Cove  is,  however,  a  rather  stagnant 
part  of  the  Sound,  so  far  as  breezes  are 
concerned, andthe  races  thatwerestarted 
in  that  vicinity  were  not  always  remark- 
able for  their  brilliancy.  I  remember 
how  strongly  former  Commodore  Gerry 
opposed  the  substitution  of  Glen  Cove 
for  New  London.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  members  of  the  club  who  hailed 
from  Boston,  and  at  that  time  owned 
the  inajority  of  the  finest  sailing  yachts 
afloat  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  come  so  far  west 
as  Glen  Cove  to  join  the  fleet,  and  that 
New  London  was  in  all  respects  a  more 
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schooner  trophy  and  $500  for  the  sloop 
prize  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  cups  are  far  more  costly  than  the 
amounts  named.  The  Goelet  prizes  were 
much  valued  and  eagerly  competed  for, 
the  natural  result  being  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  sport.  The  same  object  is 
sure  to  be  achieved  by  the  Astor  trophies, 
for  one  of  which  Columbia  and  Defender 
will  race  in  a  few  days. 

As  I  write  it  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood that  the  squadron  will  rendezvous 
this  year  at  New  London,  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  club  since  its  inception.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  squadron  has 
mustered  for  its  cruise  at  Glen  Cove, 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  This  was  in 
order  to  afford  the  non-yacht-owning 
members  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good 


suitable  and  convenient  rendezvous. 
But  all  his  eloquence  was  wasted.  Glen 
Cove  was  chosen,  and  ever  since  Vigi- 
lanfs  first  year  the  fleet  has  come  to- 
gether there  (except  in  1898,  when,  be- 
cause of  the  war,  there  was  no  squadron 
cruise).  The  change  back  to  New 
London  will  be  gratifying  to  most 
inembers. 

New  London  proper  is  as  quaint  an 
old  town  as  Newport.  The  squadron, 
however,  comes  to  an  anchorage  ofl;  the 
Pequot  Colony,  where  the  club  has  a 
regular  station  and  landing  stage.  The 
fleet  is  always  accorded  a  fervent  wel- 
come by  the  hotel,  the  casino  and  the 
cottagers,  the  festivities  comprising  a 
dance  and  fireworks,  which  are  returned 
by  hospitalities  aboard,  the  vessels  be- 
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ing  illuminated.  The  citizens  of  New- 
London  highly  appreciate  the  visit  of 
the  yachts,  and  come  down  en  masse  from 
the  city  by  trolley  and  by  water  to  in- 
spect and  criticise  the  new  craft  of  the 
year.  Along  the  Connecticut  beaches 
sea  lawyers  and  marine  critics  are  plen- 
tiful, and  keen  and  captious  are  their 
criticisms.  Their  exuberance  generally 
takes  effect  in  the  hiring  of  the  civic 
brass  band,  which  embarks  in  a  steamer 
and  serenades  the  squadron.  The  fleet, 
while  giving  the  citizens  a  sort  of  free 
marine  circus,  incidentally  leaves  many 
dollars  behind,  for  stores  of  all  kinds  are 
purchased  there,  and  the  hostelries  also 
reap  a  bounteous  harvest. 

Only  one  day  is  spent  at  New  Lon- 
don usually,  as  the  first  squadron  run  is 
started  on  the  mornirlg  following  the 
rendezvous,  the  start  being  from  a  mark 
off  Sarah's  Ledge,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  and  the  finish  off  Brenton's 
Reef,  Newport.  The  club,  by  the  offer 
of  costly  prizes,  does  its  best  to  stimu- 
late the  emulous  rivalry  of  its  members. 
Trophies  are  offered  to  yachts  in  cruis- 
ing and  racing  trim,  and  a  vessel  may 
elect  to  sail  in  either  trim,  skinned  for 
action,  with  nearly  everything  superliu- 
ous  sent  ashore,  or  else  in  actual  cruis- 
ing condition,  with  nothing  removed. 

The  runs  of  Colmiibia  and  Defender 
will  be  the  interesting  features  of  the 
cruise,  for  by  that  time  both  vessels  will 
have  been  "  tuned  up  "  for  real  racing, 
and  Commodore  Morgan's  craft  should 
then  be  in  her  true  form.  It  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  all  New  London  that  can 
afford  to  take  a  holiday  will  be  seen 
afloat  off  Sarah's  Ledge  to  see  the  start 
of  these  two  famous  flyers.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  Volunteer  came  to  New 
London  for  the  first  time  she  was  met 
by  two  tiny  boys  in  a  dory  driven  by  a 
sail  made  of  burlap,  and  handled  in 
really  creditable  style.  There  was  a 
fine  breeze  from  the  southward  and 
quite  a  lop  of  a  sea,  but  these  brave  lit- 
tle youngsters,  nothing  daunted,  tacked 
about  in  their  little  boat  like  old  tars, 
exciting  admiration  aboard  the  steam 
yacht  on  which  I  was  a  guest.  I  merely 
mention  this  little  incident  to  show  what 
enthusiasm  prevails  among  the  Yankees. 
It  beats  hollow  that  of  New  York.  From 
New  London  to  Cape  Ann  all  the  sea- 
faring population  talks  yacht. 

If  the  squadron  is  favored  (as  it  gen- 
erally is)  with  a  spanking  southwester. 


the  clippers  of  the  fleet  will  hum  past 
old  Point  Judith  at  a  gait  that  will  try 
the  "  tea  kettles  "  of  the  older  types  of 
steam  craft  to  keep  up  with  them.  As 
for  Columbia  and  Defender^  under  the 
condition  above  mentioned,  driven  by 
proud  and  lofty  pyramids  of  duck,  they 
will  leave  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  hull 
down  astern,  and  swoop  into  Newport 
with  only  a  few  of  the  very  fastest 
steamers  able  to  keep  them  company. 
Their  reception  is  sure  to  be  right  royal, 
with  a  large  flotilla  to  meet  them  and 
convoy  them  to  port. 

Martha's  Vineyard  is,  I  understand, 
to  be  the  next  objective  point  after 
Newport.  The  sail  through  the  Sound 
is  generally  delightful,  the  shore,  from 
Gay  Head  to  Cottage  City,  and  on  the 
other  side  past  the  Elizabeth  isles,  pre- 
senting many  picturesque  features. 
There  is  usually  a  spanking  southwester 
blowing  in  the  afternoon  which  wafts 
the  fleet  gayly  along  to  the  anchorage 
at  the  Vineyard,  where  the  club  owns 
still  another  station  and  landing  stage. 
The  club  has  a  host  of  friends  at  Cot- 
tage City,  where  the  Oak  Bluffs  Club, 
which  owns  one  of  the  coziest  snugger- 
ies in  Massachusetts,  receives  them  with 
open  arms,  offers  them  prizes  to  sail  for, 
and  in  a  hundred  hospitable  ways  tries 
to  make  their  sojourn  pleasant. 

Cottage  City  is  another  quaint  and 
charming  resort  for  yachtsmen,  cool  and 
pleasant  and  restful.  The  fleet  will 
probably  stay  at  the  Vineyard  two 
nights  and  a  day,  and  may  sail  through 
Wood's  Holl  into  Buzzard's  Bay,  and 
into  the  famous  old  whaling  harbor  of 
New  Bedford,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
seafarers,  whether  sailing  for  bread  or 
pleasure.  This  is  another  "  stamping 
ground  "  for  yachtsmen,  who  find  there 
hearty  greetings.  From  New  Bedford 
the  fleet  will  make  its  way  back  to  New- 
port, where  other  races  may  be  sailed 
before  the  squadron  disbands. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cruise  thus 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  pleasant. 
Secretary  Oddie  thinks  that  the  fleet 
that  will  participate  in  it  will  be  large. 
Many  vessels  that  haven't  been  in  com- 
mission for  years  will  fit  out  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  joining  the  squadron,  and  all 
the  vessels  new  this  year  are,  of  course, 
to  be  finished  in  time  for  this  great 
yachting  function,  which  is  preparatory, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  cup  contests  in 
October. 
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BY  HENRY  C.  DANIELS. 


THERE  are  many  people  whose 
'  bank  accounts  do  not  warrant  the 
outlay  for  elaborate  living  who 
would  enjoy  an  outing  at  some  se- 
lected spot.  There  are  others  to  whom 
the  best  of  living  in  cities  or  towns  be- 
comes monotonous,  and  they  find  novelty 
and  relief  in  camping  and  "  grubbing  it " 
for  themselves. 

A  summer  cottage  on  some  favorite 
shore  may  be  secured  at  fair  rates,  or 
parties  who  favor  tenting  may  readily 
provide  themselves.  Tenting  has  an 
advantage,  for  pulling  up  stakes  and 
changing  base  is  short  work,  but  many 
old  hands  prefer  a  house  and  "regular  " 
bed  to  the  tent  with  beds  of  cedar,  spruce 
or  hemlock  boughs,  or  cot,  or  hammock. 
Every  one  to  his  choice,  yet  all  must  be 
fed. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  little  is 
necessary  to  feed  comfortably  during  an 
outing  of  a  fortnight  or  more,  upon  a 
variety  sufficiently  diversified  for  the 
duration  of  time. 

Much  depends  upon  the  "  make-up  " 
of  the  party.  If  it  is  to  consist  of  males 
only,  in  average  vigorous  health,  they 
should  travel  as  light  as  possible.  All 
utensils  and  supplies  should  be  thor- 
oughly canvassed  and  systematically 
listed  before  the  start. 

The  list  of  provisions  to  be  taken  is 
modified  accordingto  the  opportunity  for 
procuring  ordinary  supplies  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  camp,  and  we  will  presume  that 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  bread,  vegetables, 
chickens,  and,  in  some  cases,  fruits,  can 
b^  obtained  near  camp.  Where  there  is 
a  post-office  usually  maybe  found  a  gen- 
eral store,  the  stock  in  which  embraces 
many  articles  experience  has  told  the 
storekeeper  campers  are  likely  to  want. 


There  are  certain  things,  however,  for 
which  it  would  be  unwise  to  depend  upon 
the  farmer  or  storekeeper.  It  is  easy  to 
decide  what  these  articles  are  if  the  pros- 
pective campers  are  familiar  with  the 
territory  into  which  they  are  going. 

Gauge  your  quantities  by  the  length  of 
your  outing  and  your  numbers.  Set  this 
down  for  a  truth — you  will  load  up  with 
twice  as  many  delicacies  as  you  will 
consume.  The  oxygen,  or  ozone,  will 
make  you  appreciate  plain,  substantial 
living,  and  there  will  be  but  little  room 
for  delicacies.  Eschew  as  far  as  possible 
glassware  or  bottled  goods  not  actually 
necessary,  for  a  break  makes  sad  havoc 
with  neighboring  stuffs.  Purchase 
cheap  tinware  ;  get  nests  of  pans  and 
pails.  I  never  saw  a  camp  yet  that  had 
enough  pails  for  hasty  use.  There  are 
cheap  tin  or  iron  spoons,  knives  and 
forks.  And  with  this  stuff  arrange  your 
programme,  with  the  expectancy  of  giv- 
ing or  throwing  it  away.  You  will  find 
use  for  yards  of  cheese-cloth,  or  the 
cheap  texture  answering  by  that  name. 
It  will  make  table-spreads,  towels  and 
dishcloths,  and  responds  nobly  to  the 
•amateur  washer. 

Some  crockery  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Water  from  a  tin  cup,  or  milk  from  a 
glass  or  goblet,  is  all  very  well,  but 
who  does  not  want  his  coffee  (or  tea) 
from  crockery  ?  Wooden  plates  are  per- 
missible for  a  picnic,  but  for  steady 
diet  the  system  calls  for  regulation 
plates.  So,  also,  one  of  the  might-be- 
called  luxuries  of  camp  life  is  a  clean 
linen  table  spread — even  if  spread  on 
an  improvised  barn  door.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  enabled  to  make  the  cheap  pails 
aforesaid  do  for  your  boiling  of  pota- 
toes, etc.,  but  you  may  think  it  desir- 
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able  to  have  one  large  sized  granite 
ware  or  iron  kettle  and  a  couple  smaller 
ditto.  You  will  find  it  advisable,  how- 
ever you  may  arrange  your  meals,  to 
boil  your  potatoes  with  a  view  to  hav- 
ing an  ample  lot  left  for  warming  over, 
for  creamed  potatoes,  hash,  or  whatnot. 
The  "  stag  "  party  will  have  to  dispense 
with  the  linen  table  napkin,  but  you  can 
carry  along  oceans  of  tissue-paper  ones, 
which  save  laundry  and  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  cleanliness.  Provide  5'ourselves 
with  strips  of  gummed  paper  with  which 
to  label  everything  in  camp.  You  will 
thus  avoid  the  substitution  of  salt  for 
sugar,  or  baking  powder  for  pulverized 
pumice-stone,  and  save  many  vexa- 
tions. 

Of  course,  in  a  camp  there  is  a  letting- 
down  of  self-discipline,  and  not  you,  but 
your  companion  will  develop  a  tendency 
to  slovenliness  never  suspected  in  the 
city  home.  It  is  well,  in  talking  over 
your  trip,  to  make  a  solemn  compact  to 
live  up  to  rules  of  cleanliness,  not  only 
for  the  sanitary  condition  of  your  camp, 
but  for  your  credit  sake.  You  may 
want  to  return  there,  and  no  wise  camp- 
ers will  leave  their  camp-site  looking 
like  a  hog-pen,  for  that  might  mean  the 
refusal  of  the  ground  for  a  succeeding 
season.  Besides,  refuse  foods,  garbage, 
empty  cans,  etc  ,  attract  flies  and  in- 
sects. Make  an  inexorable  rule  to  clean 
up  thoroughly  immediately  after  each 
meal,  and  stow  the  provender  away,  pro- 
tected and  out  of  sight. 

Keep  your  butter  covered  in  a  crock 
or  pail  at  a  cool,  even  temperature,  like- 
wise the  milk,  for  they  absorb  adjacent 
odors  if  not  so  kept.  If  cottaging,  in- 
sist on  the  doors  and  windows  being 
screened,  and  drive  the  flies  out  and 
keep  them  out.  It  is  easy  to  do  and  it 
pays. 

Tie  a  couple  of  newspapers  around 
the  end  of  a  stick  of  convenient  length, 
making  longitudinal  slashes,  an  inch 
apart,  through  the  paper.  Have  several 
of  these,  and  a  little  vigorous  work  will 
eradicate  the  evil. 

Don't  try  to  have  three  cooked  meals 
a  day  when  outing.  It  is  too  much  in 
warm  weather,  for  all  you  may  have 
a  voracious  appetite.  Try  to  have  a 
good  substantial  breakfast  of  fruit,  oat- 
meal with  eggs,  or  fish  and  coffee  about 
8  o'clock  A.  iM.,  and  a  regular  cooked 
dinner,  with  all  present,  as  close  to  6 
p.  M.  as  may  be  convenient. 


Where  possible  arrange  for  a  liberal 
chunk  of  ice  daily  or  tri-weekly,  and 
contrive  a  box  with  a  clean  grain  bag 
in  which  to  keep  ice  shaded.  Provide  a 
drip  for  the  melted  ice  to  run  off  and 
away  from  the  cottage  or  tent.  If  tent- 
ing, have  a  lean-to  with  covered  pas- 
sage-way to  and  fro.  If  you  have  no  ice 
chest  or  refrigerator,  have  your  box 
roomy  enough  to  permit  of  holding 
dishes  or  pails  for  milk,  butter,  etc.,  etc. 
A  very  essential  tool  is  a  modern  ice- 
pick, also  a  sharp  axe  or  hatchet.  Take 
a  lesson  from  the  ice-man  in  cities,  and 
observe  how  he  cuts  ice  with  gentle  taps 
along  a  right  line,  severing  it  without 
waste  or  muss. 

You  will  without  doubt  soon  accumu- 
late a  stock  of  empty  bottles.  Now  don't 
go  to  setting  them  up  as  pistol  targets 
to  litter  up  the  premises  with  broken 
glass,  but  wash  them  clean,  provide 
fresh  corks  and  fill  them  with  drinking 
water,  keeping  a  supply  in  the  ice-box 
from  which  to  serve  the  thirsty.  If  you 
are  suspicious  of  the  water  boil  it,  but 
not  unless  it  is  deemed  necessary. 

Select  one  of  your  number  who  has 
a  penchant  for  detail  and  account  to 
serve  as  treasurer,  to  whom  should  be 
reported  every  item  of  expenditure. 
Share  and  share  alike  should  be  the  rule, 
and  short  reckonings  make  long  friends. 

You  will  immediately  become  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and 
prompt  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  proper  fuel,  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  have  an  ample 
stock  under  shelter  for  use  in  a  wet 
time.  Homesickness  is  engendered  by 
the  efforts  to  start  or  maintain  a  fire 
with  wet  wood. 

In  establishing  a  base  of  supplies  find 
a  tidy  farmer's  wife  with  whom  you  can 
contract  for  slated  supplies  of  home- 
made bread.  A  very  desirable  property 
is  two  or  three  rubber  blankets  or  oiled 
sheets,  to  improvise  a  rain-proof  cov- 
ering during  a  storm.  There  should  be 
grommets  on  the  corners  or  edges  to  rig 
a  cord  for  fastening  to  stakes  or  trees, 
with  proper  slant  to  shed,  the  water. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  made  as 
to  the  necessary  camping  utensils.  Cir- 
cumstances and  purses  alter  cases. 
Rented  cottages  usually  have  a  general 
outfit  of  stove  and  table  ware.  Th%re 
are  dealers  who  advertise  in  Outing 
who  have  very  complete  outfits  at  very 
reasonable     rates,    including    portable 
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stove  and  an  outfit  calculated  to  save 
space — a  very  great  desideratum. 

In  camping-,  where  there  is  no  stove  or 
range,  the  ordinary  oarsman's  "  arch  "  is 
substituted,  which  simply  consists  of  two 
rows  of  stones,  the  smoother  and  flatter 
the  better,  laid  down  to  conform  to  the 
prevailing  winds.  A  fire  is  built  in  the 
arch  from  wood  that  can  be  collected  on 
every  shore,  and  it  is  lit  at  the  windward 
end  of  course.  This  arch  can  be  too  long 
as  well  as  too  short,  and  too  wide  as  well 
as  too  narrow.  Tlae  custom  is  to  allow 
room  for  a  coffee  pot,  two  skillets,  and 
one  or  two  kettles  for  boiling. 

If  broiling  is  to  be  done — say  meat  or 
fish — the  highest  perfection  of  broiling 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  fuel;  that  which  has  been  washed 
and  re- washed  by  the  waves  and  dried 
and  re-dried  by  the  sun,  and  thereby 
freed  from  the  acids,  is  best,  for  no 
fumes  can  enter  into  the,  article  to  be 
broiled,  be  it  game,  poultry,  meat  or  fish. 
It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that 
enabled  one  of  a  gang  of  fishermen  on 
one  of  our  lakes  to  become  rich.  His 
fresh  caught  whitefish,  broiled  over 
beach-washed  wood,  gave  him  a  national 
repute.  Aside  from  the  arch  should  be 
a  tripod  and  practical  camp  kettle  for 
cooking  in  quantity  chowder,  etc.,  or  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water. 

A  table  is  necessary,  generally  boards 
held  up  by  stakes  and  cross-pieces.  Of 
course  there  are  portable  tables,but  they 
are  not  ample  or  substantial  enough. 
For  utensils  I  would  say  : 

Four  steel  stamped  skillets,  two  large 
and  two  smaller;  a  large  camp  kettle, 
a  large  granite-ware  kettle,  two  medi- 
um granite-ware  kettles,  covers  for 
same;  a  granite- ware  double  boiler  for 
oatmeal,  rice,  etc.;  two  good-sized  drip- 
ping-pans, a  couple  of  deep  tin  baking 
dishes,  a  couple  of  round  granite-ware 
baking  dishes  for  beans,  escalloped  oys- 
ters, macaroni,  etc.;  a  couple  of  wire 
broilers,  narrow  mesh  for  fish,  wider  for 
meat  or  toast;  tinware  as  above  alluded 
to;  knives,  forks,  spoons  (including  large 
stirring  spoon)  and  table  ware,  including 
covered  dishes  for  vegetables,  individ- 
i:al  side  dishes  for  same;  three  platters, 
viz.,  small,  medium  and  large  ;  bowls, 
cups  and  saucers,  and  the  natural  list  of 
kitchen  conveniences,  such  as  potato- 
masher,  irondishrag,  can-openers,  coffee- 
pot, teapot,  teakettle  (all  these  of  cheap 
tin);  a  couple  of  paring  knives,  a  conical 


glass  lemon-squeezer,  a  tin  lemonade 
shaker,  an  egg-beater,  an  extra  sharp 
carving  knife,  a  scythe  stone  for  sharp- 
ening knives,  lamps  and  lanterns,  a  fish 
scaler,  chopping  knife  and  bowl,  tin 
funnel  for  filling  lamps,  wire  strainer, 
colander,  tin  skimmer,  tin  flour  sifter, 
large  earthen  kitchen  bowl,  pie  tins  if 
desired,  waffle  iron  if  desired.  In  pur- 
chasing tinware  seek  to  procure 
stamped  articles  in  preference  to  those 
with  soldered  parts,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  supplies. 
The  campers  must  decide  what  is  nec- 
essary to  procure  at  the  start :  wheat 
flour,  cereal  foods,  corn  meal,  ham,  sides 
of  bacon,  salt  pork,  salt  codfish,  lard, 
butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  baking  pow- 
der, soda  bicarb.,  soda  sal.,  washing 
compound,  soaps,  peppers  and  salt,  cay- 
enne pepper,  vinegar,  mixed  spices  and 
pickles,-olive  oil,  catsup,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  potatoes,  onions,  beans  in  bulk, 
macaroni,  tapioca,  rice  and  canned 
goods. 

Notwithstanding  the  black  eye  canned 
goods  have  lately  received,  it  is  much 
depended  upon  by  campers.  Be  sure  to 
remove  the  entire  contents  immediately 
upon  opening  cans.  Canned  corned 
beef,  deviled  or  potted  ham  and  tongue 
are  an  .important  adjunct  of  outing 
stores.  Nearly  all  packers  have  first  and 
second  grades.  Secure  first  grades. 
Extra  cheap  canned  goods  are  usually 
a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The  first  grades 
of  standard  canners  are  of  a  very  high 
order  and  not  unreasonable  in  price, 
quality  considered.  There  are  canned 
soups  that  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
best  chefs,  ready  for  immediate  use, 
saving  the  time  and  bother  of  procur- 
ing and  preparing  ingredients. 

Corned  beef  hash  is  a  stand-by  and  the 
veriest  tyro  can  make  it,  after  a  fashion. 
Corned  beef  hash  has  made  fortunes 
and  reputations. 

Hash  should  have  an  individuality, 
with  diced  potatoes,  well  peppered  and 
not  crushed  into  a  pasty  mass.  Then 
there  are  all  the  canned  fruits  and  veg- 
etables— tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  succotash, 
peaches,  and  so  on,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  liberal  supply  of  dried  fruits. 
As  was  said  in  the  outset,  a  good  many 
of  these  supplies  can  be  obtained  after 
getting  on  the  ground. 

There  is  one  thing  the  veteran  camper 
would  wish  to  make  sure  of,  viz.,  coffee. 
Few  suburban  places  can  supply  a  high- 
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grade  coffee,  and  there  is  a  heap  of 
poor  coffee  sold  in  the  cities.  We  have 
heard  a  statement  that  not  enough  gen- 
nine  Mocha  coffee  was  grown  to  supply 
New  York  City  alone.  If  that  is  the 
case,  somebody  is  getting  left,  for  you  can 
buy  so-called  "  Mocha  and  Java  "  every- 
where, and  the  best  plan  is  to  fall  back 
on  plain  Java.  There  are  various  ways 
of  making  coffee,  but  coffee  cranks 
unite  in  saying  that  the  filtering  process, 
which  is  boiling  hot  water  poured 
through  pulverized  coffee  contained  in 
a  factory  cloth  bag,  is  the  correct  thing. 
Many  advocate  adding  an  &gg,  or  part  of 
one  ;  others  advocate  cooking  the  coffee, 
but  this  I  think  sacrifices  the  true  coffee 
aroma. 

The  greatest  secret  of  successful 
coffee  is  the  thorough  washing  of  the 
pot  every  time  it  is  used,  as  there  is  a 
bitter  oil  or  residuum  which  fills  every 
available  seam  in  a  coffee-pot,  and,  one 
day  old,  spoils  the  best  efforts  at  coffee- 
making.  The  best  guides  make  their 
coffee  in  a  clean  tin  pail,  commencing 
with  cold  water  and  pushing  it  forward 
to  come  to  a  boil  about  the  time  the 
rest  of  the  meal  is  ready  to  serve,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  aroma  boil  away  by 
dashing  a  cup  of  cold  water  just  as  it  is 
ready  to  boil.  This  settles  it  and  gives 
no  (coffee)  grounds  for  complaint.  It 
pours  off  like  wine  and  should  be  poured 
upon  a  lump  of  sugar  and  necessary 
milk  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  This 
is  the  kind  of  coffee  the  camper  would 
like,  and  he  is  to  blame  if  he  does  not 
add  good  finely  ground  coffee  to  his 
stores  before  starting,  placing  it  in  air- 
tight jars  or  cans.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
there  are  just  as  many  tea  cranks  and 
the  purveyor  has  them  to  satisfy. 
Lemons  are  always  in  order  and  should 
be  in  the  list.  They  are  not  easy  to  get 
remote  from  the  markets,  so  a  supply 
should  be  secured  and  kept  in  clean 
water.  A  knife  used  in  cutting  lemons 
should  be  cleaned  immediately  after,  as 
the  acid  turns  the  blade  black.  Crack- 
ers and  cheese  are  also  necessary  to  the 
list. 

Here  is  "  Old  Bill's  "  clam  stew,  very 
simple  but  very  savory  :  Cut  an  onion 
in  thin  slices  across  the  grain  and  boil 
not  less  than  ten  minutes.  Add  a  dozen 
clams  (for  four  persons)  chopped  fine  ; 
just  a  pinch  of  salt ;  pepper  liberally 
with  cayenne  pepper  and  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  catsup  or  a  small  teaspoon- 


f  ul  of  Worcestershire  and  cook  ten  min- 
utes. Cayenne  pepper  is  alwaj^s  to  be 
preferred,  adulterants  of  black  or  white 
pepper  being  so  common. 

"  Slum  gullion  "  is  a  popular  shore 
dinner  dish  with  the  oarsmen  at  Hen- 
derson Bay  and  their  patrons ;  take 
thinly  sliced  potatoes,  cooked  or  raw, 
and  stir  them  in  a  liberal  allowance  of 
bacon  fat,  the  bacon  having  previously 
been  fried  to  a  crisp.  Chop  an  onion 
fine  and  stir  in  with  the  potatoes  ;  use 
salt  and  pepper,  the  former  sparsely,  as 
the  fat  contains  salt,  but  use  the  pepper 
liberally.  Keep  stirring  until  the  onion 
is  cooked,  then  take  a  dozen  eggs  (for 
four  persons)  and  beat  up  in  a  bowl  and 
stir  in  rapidly  with  the  potato  and  onion 
for  a  minute  and  a  half  and  serve  hot. 
Then  go  out  and  invite  in  your  enemy. 
Macaroni  with  tomato  sauce  is  a  tooth- 
some camp  dish  and  is  easily  made. 
Here  is  a  favorite  formula  for  four  per- 
sons :  Twelve  sticks  macaroni  broken  in 
inch  pieces,  wash,  put  in  two  quarts 
violently  boiling  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  tablespoonful of  salt;  take 
out  and  drain  through  a  colander,  and 
put  in  a  dish  to  keep  warm  ;  one  quart 
tomatoes,  half  an  onion  sliced  and  eight 
cloves  ;  stew  ten  minutes  and  pour  into 
a  frying-pan  in  which  are  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour  and  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter; cook  a  couple  of  minutes  and  pass 
through  a  strainer,  then  pour  over  the 
macaroni,  to  stand  five  or  ten  minutes, 
and  serve. 

Here  is  a  favorite  and  easy  johnny- 
cake  :  Two  cups  cornmeal,  one  of  flour; 
two  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  bak- 
ing powder,  one  &g<g,  pinch  of  salt,  but- 
ter size  of  an  &%%.  Stir  and  bake,  in  tin 
dish,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  hot 
oven.  If  sour  milk  is  used  take  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  instead  of  baking  pow- 
der. 

The  amateur  camp  cook  can  attempt,. 
with  fair  degree  of  success,  creamed 
potatoes,  creamed  codfish,  toast  and 
milk  gravy,  griddle  cakes,  hasty  pud- 
ding, oatmeal  or  rice,  cooked  in  double 
boiler  ;  French  toast,  i.  e.,  stale  bread 
dampened  with  an  egg  batter  and  fried; 
plain  omelet,  consisting  of  tablespoon- 
ful of  milk  (or  cream)  to  each  egg,  fried 
in  a  buttered  pan  and  turned  half  over 
while  cooking.  The  cook-book  can  be 
consulted  for  breakfast  rolls,  baking 
powder  biscuit,  corn  puffs,  graham  gems, 
etc.,  etc.     Your  chef  may  pride  himself 
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on  his  skill  to  the  extent  of  the  camp 
kettle  full  of  clam  and  fish,  or  rather 
fish  and  clam,  chowder,  especially  if 
there  should  be  a  gathering  of  guests. 
He  will  put  an  abundant  layer  of  thin- 
ly sliced  salt  pork  at  the  bottom,  cover- 
ing with  a  layer  of  sliced  onions,  par- 
boiled, then  a  layer  of  fish  cut  in  inch 
or  inch-and-a-half  squares,  then  a  layer 
of  tomatoes,  then  a  layer  of  crackers, 
then  a  layer  of  clams,  then  continuing 
the  rotation,  salting  and  peppering 
(cayenne)  each  layer  to  the  quantity 
desired,  with  a  little  cold  water  added  ; 
cover  and  stew  for  two  hours  over  not 
too  brisk  a  fire.  If  desired,  when  half 
done,  a  bottle  of  California  still  wine  or 
half  bottle  of  claret  may  be  added. 

"  What  is  the  best  way  to  fry  fish, 
doctor  ? "  said  a  camper.  "  The  best  way 
to  fry  fish,"  said  the  doctor,  "is  not  to 
fry  them."  It  is  hard  to  divorce  the 
camper  from  the  frying-pan,  notwith- 
standing the  hygienic  ban  on  fried  stuffs. 
Many  people  prefer  boiled  fish.  The 
strong  taste  in  boiled  fish  can  be  re- 
moved by  pieces  of  onion  in  the  water. 
A  black  bass  is  much  improved  in  that 
way.  The  sooner  a  fish  is  brought  to 
cook  the  better.  Campers  by  the  water 
can  improvise  a  pound  to  retain  fish 
caught  uninjured.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  cooking  a  whitefish  than  broil- 
ing over  beach-washed  coals.  Large 
fish  can  be  baked  with  a  dressing.  Small 
fish,  especially  perch,  are  easily  skinned 
by  passing  a  sharp  knife  along  each  side 
the  dorsal  fins,  severing  the  spine  at  the 
head  and  pulling  out  the  back  fins  with 
the  knife  and  thumb,  commencing  at  the 
tail  end.  Take  out  the  anal  fin  and 
turn  a  flap  of  skin  each  side  at  the  top 
of  the  spine  ;  then  take  the  head  in  one 
hand  and  the  spine  by  the  thumb  and 
finger  and  separate  the  parts.  The  head 
carries  with  it  the  skin,  stomach  and  all 
the  inwards.  One  can  become  very  ex- 
pert by  practice,  and  it  is  a  far  better 
plan  than  any  other,  especially  if  the 
cleaner  does  any  of  the  eating.  Good- 
sized  pickerel,  pike  or  maskinonge  can 
be  deftly  skinned,  or  scaled  rather,  by 
passing  a  not  over-sharp  knife  just  be- 
neath the  outer  skin,  holding  the  scales, 
leaving  the  underlying   skin,  which  is 


clean  and  toothsome,  intact.  In  this 
process  you  commence  at  the  tail,  work-- 
ing  against  the  scales.  This,  also,  re- 
quires a  little  practice,  but  it  is  highly 
satisfactory.  When  the  fish  are  from 
weedy  waters  the  caudal  fin  should 
never  be  cooked  with  the  fish.  The 
richest  way  to  cook  bass  (of  good  size) 
for  a  shore  dinner  is  to  "plank"  him, 
i.  e.,  cut  him  open  on  the  belly,  cut  the 
head  off,  clean,  dredge  thoroughly  with 
salt,  pepper,  butter,  and  a  little  flour  or 
meal,  nail  to  a  plank,  back  on,  and  prop 
over  the  fire  at  a  height  sufficient  to 
keep  from  burning.  By  this  method 
the  fatty  oil  of  the  fish  permeates  the 
flesh  in  the  cooking  process,  rendering 
it  juicy  and  moist.  If  there  is  one  bass 
for  each  person  the  skin  is  its  own  best 
plate.  It  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the 
back  of  the  fish  for  planking.  We  think 
that  salt  pork  makes  better  fat  for  fry- 
ing fish  than  bacon,  and  all  fried  fish  are 
bettered  by  a  slice  or  two  of  salt  pork 
in  the  pan.  Fish  for  frying  are  usually 
dredged  with  flour  or  meal  or  cracker 
crumbs.  A  nice  way  of  cooking  perch 
is  to  dredge  with  thin  Qgg  batter  and 
drop  into  a  kettle  of  hot  boiling  fat. 
Olive  oil  is  not  bad  for  frying.  A  wire 
broiler  is  a  necessary  fixture  with  a  skiff 
for  shore  dinners.  The  writer  partook 
of  a  shore  dinner  once  at  which  the  oars- 
man found  he  had  left  his  frying-pan 
and  broiler  on  the  dock,  five  or  six  miles 
distant.  He  improvised  a  not  very  bad 
dinner  by  finding  on  the  shore  two  large 
stones  with  fairly  deep  concave  surfaces 
and  substituted  them  for  the  absent  pans. 
If  there  is  a  clay  bank  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  camp  it  may  be  desired  for  novelty  to 
cook  fish  Indian  method,  by  enveloping 
the  whole  fish  in  a  paste  of  clay  and 
cooking  it  in  a  bed  of  coals,  first  ejecting 
the  excrementa  by  pressing  hard  down- 
ward from  the  stomach  with  a  stick  or 
block. 

One  might  know  a  man  a  hundred 
years  in  city  life,  but  his  true  inward- 
ness is  revealed  in  a  camping  expedi- 
tion. His  manly  traits  have  opportu- 
nity to  show  themselves,  and  if  he  is 
selfish,  piggish,  inclined  to  shirk  or  slov- 
enly, those  traits  wnll  crop  out  in  his  as- 
sociation with  a  party  in  camp. 
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UNDAY  after- 
noon in  the 
City  of  Frei- 
b  u  rg  was 
bright, 
when,  with 
rucksack  on 
back, we  left 
by  St.  Mar- 
tin'sGate,to 
walk  to  Schaffhaiisen.  The 
shops  in  the  main  street  were 
just  beginning  to  open  after 
service,  the  beautiful  small 
parks  and  gardens  were  full 
of  well-dressed  people,  with 
now  and  again  a  picturesque 
peasant  in  holiday  finery. 
The  rare,  pale  cathedral 
spire  rose  into  the  blue  air 
like  frozen  spray  of  a  soar- 
ing fountain  ;  church  bells 
were  ringing  with  that  pleas- 
ant jangle  of  sound  that  adds  a  new 
restfulness  to  quiet.  The  eye  caught 
some  bit  of  artistic  excellence  at  every 
turn,  fountain,  statue,  column,  palace 
home  of  the  rich,  or  dusky,  cobble-paved 
lane,  overhung  by  latticed  window  and 
stone  balcony  and  steep  three-storied 
roof. 

We  were  in  very  light  marching  order. 
The  heavier  bags  had  been  sent  two  or 
three  days  ahead  by  that  parcel-post 
which  is  such  a  blessing  in  Europe.  To 
mail  your  smaller  luggage  as  you  would 
a  letter  or  a  newspaper,  pay  a  small 
postage,  and  call  for  it  at  the  desired 
post-office  with  the  rest  of  your  mail,  is 


a  comfort  and  convenience  which   we 
have  not  yet  reached  in  America. 

For  the  first  time  we  were  about  to 
be  thrown  on  our  own  resources,  for  we 
were  to  cross  the  forest  diagonally  to  the 
Rhine  Falls,  entirely  away  from  St. 
Blasien,  St.  Gall,  and  the  towns  which 
usually  attract  the  commercial  or  the 
conventional  traveler.  Baedecker,  the 
"  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  of  the 
tramp  abroad,  gave  no  such  route  as  we 
desired  to  take  ;  a  small  pocket  map  was 
our  only  reliance.  The  country  people 
here,  as  everywhere,  seemed  quite  un- 
able to  give  any  information  that  was 
reliable  as  to  distance  and  direction. 
"  Ein  gute  stunde,"  "  zwei  stimde," 
"  drei  stunde  "  were  liable  to  be  given 
as  answers  to  the  same  question.  But 
the  smooth  white  road  wound  through 
the  broad  fields,  shaded  by  rows  of 
thrifty  trees,  and  followed  always  by  a 
singing  brook  that  told  of  the  hills  be- 
yond. There  was  no  dust  ;  the  softly 
rounded  mountains  stretched  away  to 
the  horizon  in  picturesque  vistas  ;  or- 
chards and  wheat  lands  ran  partly  up 
the  sides  to  meet  the  wooded  slopes. 
Such  luxuriant  farming  lands  we  had 
not  seen  before,  with  scattered  flocks 
and  herds  browsing  in  places,  and  some- 
times a  newly  plowed  field  waiting  to 
be  planted  again  after  the  early  harvest. 
There  is  no  hint  in  the  landscape  of  any 
reason  for  the  romantic  name  of  the 
region.  Even  where  the  broad  expanse 
of  smiling  country  narrows  into  the 
close  defile  of  the  HoUenthal,  with  its 
splintered   crags  and   down  -  tumbling 
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motmtain    streams,    leaping   in    bright 
cascades,  there  is  no  somberness. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  fas- 
cinating small  wayside  inn  of  the  Golden 
Lion,  where  deep  overhanging  eaves 
and  tiny  latticed  windows  opening  like 
doors  above  the  high  road  promise 
something  beside  the  ordinary  hotel  ac- 
commodation. Nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed. The  great  wooden  beams  in 
the  ceiling  and  uneven  floors  smacked 
of  other  times  than  ours  ;  and  the  little, 
ladder-like  stairs  leading  from  the  bar- 
room brought  us  into  chambers  as  clean 
and  bare  as  the  cells  of  the  middle  ages. 


The  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  were 
gathered  below,  telling  stories,  singing 
songs,  laughing  at  old  jokes  or  listening 
to  new,  as  we  see  them  in  Greutzner's 
pictures.  Now  and  again,  a  country  post- 
chaise  would  drive  to  the  door,  with 
loud  cracking  of  the  whip,  and  lusty 
yodels  from  the  half  dozen  young  fel- 
lows inside  ;  a  mighty  shout  for  "  Bier  !  " 
would  arise  ;  a  chorus  be  roared  out 
while  host  and  madchen  brought  foam 
ing  jugs  to  be  drunk  by  the  light  of 
flaming  torches  ;  and  the  clattering, 
clumsy  wagon  rolled  off  again,  swal- 
lowed by  the  silent  night. 

The  dawn  was  cloudless  and  perfect. 
Already  at  six  o'clock  the  peasant 
children  were  clattering  past  in  wooden 
sabots,  on  the  way  to  the  school,  which 
delivers  them  back  at  nine  or  ten  for 
the  day's  farm  work.  The  beautiful 
road  wound  between  romantic  defiles 
like  miniature  Western  canons,  with 
legends  of  hair-brained  adventure  and 
wild  daring  attached  to  every  rock. 
Four  or  five  rniles  along,  we  sent  our 
remaining  sacks  by  train  to  Titisee. 
Then,  through  the  beautiful  woods  to 
the  right,  began  the  three  hours'  climb 
to  the  Feldberg,  over  a  charming  path 
deeply  shadowed  by  forest  trees,  and 
with  small  rustic  galleries  built  here 
and  there  for  special  views.  Sometimes 
the   way  for  short   distances  led  along 
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the  edge  of  a  rocky  wall ;  sometimes 
crossed  deep  valleys  ;  sometimes  climbed 
around  green  hillsides,  dome-shaped  and 
wonderfully  steep,  so  that  the  original 
four  thousand  feet  of  height  was  certainly 
twice  multiplied  before  reaching  the 
tower  on  the  top  of  the  highest  point  of 
this  Righi  of  the  Schwartzwald.  The 
view  was  superb,  a  wonderful  panorama 
of  Snow  Alps  melting  into  the  haze  of 
the  distant  horizon  on  one  side,  and  the 
rolling  billows  of  the  Black  Forest  tree 
sum.mits  on  the  other.  A  path  enor- 
mously steep,  and  looking  upon  a  small 
lake,  black  and  shining  as  a  Claude  Lor- 
raine mirror,  led  the  way  to  a  big,  newly 
painted,  aggressively  modern  mountain 
house,  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  world 
about  it,  and  offering  a  dinner  propor- 
tionally poorer  and  more  expensive  than 
we  had  yet  found  in  Germany.  A  very 
beautiful  broad  road,  thickly  shaded, 
led  from  this  to  Titisee,  ten  miles  away, 
through  woods  that  were  a  delight,  with 
vistas  of  exquisite  scenery  opening  con- 
stantly to  the  valleys  below.  The  little 
hill-locked  See  was  glowing  like  an 
opal  in  the  sunset  as  we  approached  in 
time  for  a  bath  before  dinner. 

We  were  off  again  next  morning  by 
seven,  freed  from  the  footsore  of  this 
twenty-five  miles  (by  a  judicious  appli- 
cation of  alcohol  and  candle  wax,  which 
had  become  our  panacea  for  tired  feet). 
The  roads  continued  to  be  admirable, 
with  charming  small  hamlets  and 
brawling  streams  nestled  at  irregular 
intervals  in  the  cultivated  fields.  We 
found  a  good  table  d'hote  at  Lenzhirch, 
and  carved  wooden  cuckoo  clocks  at  ab- 
surdly low  prices.  Then  there  was  a 
lovely,  restful  hour,  lying  flat  on  back 
on  a  wayside  meadow,  among  the  new- 
mown  hay ;  then  the  long,  white  road 
once  more,  with  sometimes  a  short  cut 
across  the  fields,  to  Bonndorf,  where  we 
were  to  pass  the  night.  A  heavy,  black 
storm  cloud,  which  had  gradually  forged 
ahead  from  the  west,  caught  us  up  here, 
and  midst  its  ominous  growling  and 
splashes  of  rain,  we  came  upon  the  Hos- 
pital, gloomy  and  sinister,  with  a  few 
drawn,  pallid  faces  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  and  a  species  of  quite  uncalled 
panic  seized  us. 

The  promise  of  a  dollar  induced  the 
principal  inn-keeper  to  furnish  us  with 
an  ark-like  carriage  which  would  have 
held  nine  instead  of  six  (and  which  did 
likewise    contain     ten     generations    of 


white  moth  millers  that  fluttered  about 
us  like  an  animated  snow  storm)  ;  two 
strong  old  horses,  and  a  stupid  young 
driver  who  should  take  us  some  miles 
farther  on  to  Wellendingen,  where  an 
obsolete  guide  book  promised  a  resting 
place.  But  alas  !  Even  the  Black  For- 
est, abode  of  guileless  innocence  and 
sylvan  simplicity,  is  not  exempt  from 
the  sins  of  modern  civilization.  Our 
man  knew  beforehand  what  we  too 
soon  found  out — that  there  had  been 
no  guest  house  here  for  years,  and  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  procuring 
rooms  anywhere.  But  if  from  this  he 
gathered  that  we  would  be  obliged  to 
return  to  him  and  gloomy  Bonndorf,  he 
calculated  without  his  Americans.  The 
stupid  young  oaf  pocketed  his  dollar, 
but  absolutely  refused  to  carry  us  any 
farther,  bribe  we  never  so  well ;  night 
was  rapidly  coming  on  ;  the  dashes  of 
rain  had  ended  in  a  heavy  downpour  ; 
the  light  rucksacks  had  suddenly  grown 
heavy  as  bad  consciences,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  two  months,  pedestrianism 
did  not  appear  an  unmixed  delight  to 
its  devout  believers.  But  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  came  to  us.  Another 
magnificent,  impossible  -  to  -  be  -  refused 
fee  of  two  dollars  worked  upon  the 
imagination  of  a  sturdy  farmer ;  two 
enormous  Percherons  that  had  just 
come  in  from  the  fields  were  harnessed 
to  a  cross  between  a  hay  rick  and  a 
Roman  chariot ;  all  the  old  clothes  of 
the  village  were  spread  upon  the  boards 
that  were  to  seat  us,  to  mitigate  their 
harsh  hardness  ;  two  umbrellas,  hoary 
with  antiquity,  were  unearthed  from 
hereditary  stores,  and  amid  the  respect- 
ful, but  proud,  approbation  of  the 
house-holders,  we  began  in  the  weep- 
ing twilight  to  climb  the  long,  steep 
mountain  side  which  led  to  Stehlingen 
and  rest. 

The  drive,  over  high  uplands,  was  not 
devoid  of  interest  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— which  is  not  faint  praise  ; 
and  we  sped  at  last,  with  the  front  and 
back  wheels  of  our  crazy  vehicle  chained 
together,  along  a  magnificent  zigzag  cut 
in  the  face  of  a  mighty  precipice,  into 
the  town  below.  After  one  or  two  re- 
buffs— probably  due  to  our  unrighteous 
appearance — we  found  quarters  at  the 
strange  old  house  of  the  Black  Eagle, 
with  its  stone  stairs  and  endless  flagged 
corridors,  enormous  bedrooms  that  the 
little  candles  but  left  in  deeper  gloom, 
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and  wide,  echoing-,  vaulted  roofs  that 
reminded  one  of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho. 
But  hearts  were  kind  there,  and  fire 
warm,  and  tea  and  omelet  comforting, 
and  sleep  sweet. 

We  arose  with  the  day,  to  find  our- 
selves overhanging  an  exquisite  flat 
valley  two  hundred  feet  below  our 
windows.  From  one  perpendicular  side 
of  this  the  walls  of  our  fortress  rose  like 
a  continuation  of  the  precipice ;  and 
this  wild  situation  commanded  a  land- 
scape of  distant  mountain  and  nearer 
beauty  which  wSwitzerland  itself  hardly 
equaled.  The  little  village  was  a  treas- 
ure trove  of  picturesqueness  as  we 
wandered  through  it  before  breakfast, 
and  listened  to  a  lazy,  brilliantly  uni- 
formed town  crier  ringing  his  bell 
along  the  narrow  streets,  and  announc- 
ing his  advertisement  of  sale  and  barter 
— a  sort  of  peripatetic  daily  newspaper 
to  which  all  lent  a  willing  ear.  Nor 
should  I  forget,  before  leaving  Stehlin- 
g-en,  the  little  dark-eyed  woman  who 
had  spent  eleven  years  in  New  York, 
and  then  returned  to  marry  the  old  love 
and  settle  for  life  in  the  native  place, 
who  was  brought  in  for  an  evening  hour 
to  make  the  "Amerikaners"  feel  at  home, 
and  to  speak  in  halting,  bastard  English 
with  the  Herrschaften.  May  peace  stay 
Avith  her  ! 

The  road  continued  full  of  delight  in 
the  way  of  unexpected  beauty.  Fleet- 
ing glimpses  of  the  Snow  Alps,  the  long 
curves  of  enchanting  valleys,  pictur- 
esque villages  set  in  the  midst  of  gar- 
dens, so  carefully  tended  that  they  ap- 
peared to  be  swept  and  garnished  each 
morning,  were  always  about  us.  A  way- 
side inn,  where  a  group  of  laden  wag- 
ons, each  drawn  by  six  horses  tinkling 
with  bells,  were  waiting-  outside,  while 
the  carters  consumed  their  beer  and 
black  bread  within,  wooed  us  to  stop  for 
our  midday  lunch.  It  was  a  clean  little 
house,  in  a  small  garden  full  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  and  it  holds  the  record 
for  cheap  refreshment  in  our  notes  of 
travel.  Four  hungry  people,  partaking 
of  bread,  beer,  sliced  sausage,  seltzer 
and  fresh  plums,  were  charged  thirty- 
two  cents.  We  twice  asked  for  the 
reckoning,  convinced  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  and  were  twice  assured 
there  was  none.  Our  last  memory  of 
the  pretty  spot — cheap,  but  not  nasty — 
is  of  the  white-capped  landlady  hurry- 
ing into  the  middle  of  the  road,  to  point 


out  to  a  group  of  neighbors  the  wonder- 
ful Herrschaften  who  had  come  "  weit, 
gans  weit,  von  Amerika,  den  Schwartz- 
wald  zu  sehen  !"  and  the  chorus  of  "  Ach 
Gott  !"  and  "  Leben  sie  wohl  !"  that  fol- 
lowed us. 

Four  o'clock  of  the  same  day  brought 
us  to  Neuehausen  in  time  to  rest  before 
dinner  and  see  the  artistic  illuminations 
of  the  great  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at  night. 
In  the  morning  the  early  train  for 
Schaffhausen  took  us  en  route  for 
Lucerne,  which  was  reached  by  the 
Lake  of  Zug  and  the  omnibus  from 
Immensee  the  same  evening,  well 
pleased  with  our  little  excursion  along 
unbeaten  tracks. 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  per- 
fect condition  of  the  roads,  with  a 
quaintness  of  dress  and  manner  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  fast 
becoming  lost  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, made  these  few  days  among  the 
most  interesting  of  a  four  months'  walk- 
ing tour.  We  wore  light,  low-cut  shoes, 
with  perfect  comfort  ;  were  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  dusty  ;  and  found  every- 
■where  good  accommodation  at  reason- 
able rates.  The  light  rucksacks  carried 
all  necessary  conveniences,  and  there 
was  always  the  parcel-post,  if  one  desired 
to  be  free  of  luggage  altogether.  The 
people  were  kindness  itself,  and  inost 
obliging.  The  cleanliness  and  perfec- 
tion of  inn-keeping  even  in  the  hamlets 
are  inarvelous  ;  whilst  to  omit  mention 
of  the  personal  interest  and  never  ending 
civility  of  host  and  attendants  alike 
would  be  uncharitable  indeed.  No  time 
was  too  early  or  too  late  to  ensure  a 
cheerful  response  to  the  most  unex- 
pected demands.  It  is  a  land  where  the 
stranger  does  not  have  to  regulate  his 
appetite  by  the  arbitrary  time  table  of 
the  hotel  keeper.  The  cost  of  the  journey 
from  Freiburg  to  Schaffhausen, including 
such  luxuries  as  baths,  the  wild  extrava- 
gance of  our  ten  miles  of  charioteering, 
and  the  railway  fare  from  Neuehausen, 
was  $23.28  for  the  party  of  four.  This 
gave  an  average  of  $5.82  for  each  per- 
son, from  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon to  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. And  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
those  who  have  spent  five  dollars  a  day 
on  portions  of  the  same  route  at  the 
more  popular  resorts  know  and  love 
the  beauty  of  the  Black  Forest  as  we 
learned  it  during  those  four  happy  days 
and  nights. 
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HOLIDAY  work  with  the  camera 
differs  only  from  that  at  any 
other  time  inasmuch  as  the  lat- 
ter is  more  or  less  spasmodic, 
while  the  former  is  more  or  less  contin- 
uous. The  business  man  who  can  devote 
only  an  occasional  hour  or  two  to  his 
hobby,  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  content  with  what  he  can  get  ; 
while  the  same  man,  on  a  holiday  tour, 
may  select  what  pleases  him  best,  and 
give  to  it  all  the  time  that  it  needs. 

There  are  two  classes  of  holiday  pho- 
tographers :  those  who  carry  a  camera 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  notes 
as  they  go,  and  those  who,  loving  pho- 
tography as  a  means  of  picture-making. 
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devote  the  whole,  or  most  of  their  holi- 
day to  it.  To  the  first  I  have  little  to 
say,  but  would  strongly  urge  them,  if 
they  put  their  trust  in  a  hand  camera, 
as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  to  be  sure  of 
one  of  two  things:  either  learn  thor- 
oughly the  limitations  of  the  ordinary 
hand  camera,  or  see  that  the  one  they 
employ  is  fitted  with  a  lens  working  at 
an  aperture  of  not  less  than  f/5,  or 
even  f/4,  which  is  four  times  as  rapid 
as  most  of  those  on  the  market  selling 
for  from  $20  to  $40,  and  sixteen  times 
as  rapid  as  most  at  from  $5  to  $15. 

No  doubt,  excellent  work  may  be 
done  with  the  cheaper,  even  the  cheap- 
est, hand  cameras,  if  kept  within  their 
limitations,  but  these  are 
too  narrow  for  general 
work,  and  can  be  widened 
only  by  the  employment  of 
one  or  other  of  the  anastig- 
matic  family  of  lenses, 
which  means  an  outlay  of 
from  $50  to  $70  for  the  lens 
alone,  and  that  to  cover 
only  a  quarter  plate,  3X  ^ 
4^  inches. 

The  photographer  who 
devotes  his  holiday  to  pic- 
ture -  making  will  not  be 
content  with  a  hand  cam- 
era, although  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  valued  part  of 
his  outfit,  although  he 
knows  that  all  the  shutter 
exposures  he  cares  to  make 
can  be  made  with  his  stand 
camera  as  well  as  with  the 
best  hand  camera  that  ever 
was   made.     Still   he  finds 
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the  hand  camera  has  its  uses :  it  is 
always  ready  ;  can  be  taken  where  the 
stand  camera  cannot,  and,  its  limita- 
tions understood  and  never  exceeded, 
will  enable  him  to  do  much  good  work, 
that  without  it  he  could  not  do. 

But  it  is  with  picture-making  by  pho- 
tography, as  with  all  other  branches  of 
science  and  art ;  the  highest  degree  of 
success  can  be  reached  only  by  those 
who  will  devote  their  energies  to  one 
special  phase  of  it.  Specialism  is  the 
secret  of  success,  and  specialism  with 
energy  will  lead  to  a  very  large  measure 
of  success,  even  by  those  who  are  not 
of  the  "  born  artist  "  class. 

Just  what  the  specialism  should  be, 
will  depend  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 


its  nature  to  do,  so  fearfully  exaggerated 
it.  In  this  work  also,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
give  very  short  exposures,  as  the  effect 
is  that  of  a  frozen,  rather  than  a  moving, 
sea.  Indeed,  the  finest  suggestion  of 
waves  in  motion  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
or  has  ever  been  photographed,  was  on 
wet  collodion,  and  the  exposure  made 
by  the  putting  off  and  on  of  a  Glengarr)'' 
bonnet.  "  Life-boat  Drill,"  at  Point  o' 
Woods,  may  be  taken  as  an  exarnple 
of  both  faults.  The  waterlogged  sands 
in  the  foreground  is  exaggerated  out  of 
all  proportion,  while  the  surf  and  boat 
are  equally  diminished ;  the  camera, 
being  the  average  hand,  with  a  lens 
little  more  than  the  length  of  the  plate, 
and  from  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  ; 
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photographer,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  locality 
or  the  place  to  which  he  betakes  him- 
self. Inland  dwellers  will  naturally  take 
themselves  to  the  seaside  and  delight  in 
marine  and  surf  work.  Here  the  light 
is  so  good  and  the  difficulty  in  getting 
contrast  so  great,  that  a  slowdsh  plate  is 
to  be  preferred,  rather  than  one  of  great 
rapidity.  For  marine  work  a  lens  of 
comparatively  long  focus  is  a  sine  qua 
non,  if  included  ships  and  boats  are  to 
be  of  an  effective  size  ;  as  nothing  can 
be  more  ludicrous  than  a  small  boat 
being  made  to  appear  three  or  four 
times  the  size  of  a  ship  only  a  little  be- 
yond it,  just  because,  being  a  little 
nearer,  the  short  focus  lens  has,  as  is 


whereas,  at  a  suitable  distance,  which 
means  a  lens  of  suitable  focus,  every- 
thing would  have  been  represented  in 
its  natural  proportion. 

Bathing  on  the  beach  affords  grand 
opportunities  for  pictorial  work,  but  not 
as.  it  is  generally  done.  A  large  stretch 
of  sand  with  hundreds  of  people  scat- 
tered all  over  it,  may  be  an  advertise- 
ment for  those  in  charge,  but  it  is  not 
picturesque,  and  does  not  appeal  to  the 
picture-lover's  eye.  One,  two,  or  three 
figures,  in  combination  with  some  of  the 
ever-varying  aspects  of  wind,  water  and 
sky,  may  be  made  to  suggest  almost 
every  emotion  of  which  the  mind  is 
capable,  or  any  desired  action.  Mr. 
Stieglitz's    beautiful    "  Gossip    on     the 
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Beach "  is  a  fine  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  in  this  way,  but  he  who 
would  do  such  work  must  train  himself, 
till  he  has  an  eye  to  see  and  a  hand  to 
execute  ;  and  to  most  people  these  come 
only  after  much  patient  practice  and 
study. 

The  dweller  by  the  sea  will  naturally 
take  himself  inland,  where  he  has  an 
imlimited  choice  of  subjects,  some  one 
of  which  he  should  select,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  stick  to  it.  Genre,  although 
imdoubtedly   one  of  the  most  difficult, 


The  sons  of  the  soil,  and  the  daughters, 
too,  are  always  interested  in  photogra- 
phy, and  always  willing  to  be  photo- 
graphed, the  only  difficulty  being  with 
the  dressing,  although  I  have  never 
failed  to  get  over  that.  My  method  is 
to  carry  in  my  pocket  a  few  really  good 
character  studies,  dressed  in  all  sorts  of 
out-of-the-way  costuines,  and  some  that 
could  hardly  be  called  costumes,  only 
wrappings  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
people  see  them,  and  how  "  well  they 
look,"  they  are  willing  to  wear  any  garb, 
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is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ;  and  suit- 
able subjects  for  it  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  But  let  no  one  trust  to 
their  being  picked  up  by  chance.  They 
must  be  carefully  looked  for,  and  when 
found,  carefully  trained  ;  and,  above  all, 
suitably  dressed.  The  same  applies 
even,  if  possible,  in  a  greater  degree 
to  figure  studies,  a  kind  of  work  that 
should  never  be  attempted  without  thor- 
oughly trained  models.  Nor  is  the  train- 
ing so  difficult  as  is  generally  supposed. 


and  to  wear  it  in  any  way  that  I  might 
suggest. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Virginia 
M.  Prall,  I  am  able  to  give  two  very  ex- 
cellent examples  of  her  work,  which  ad- 
mirably show  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  figure  studies  with  the  material 
to  be  found  at  such  places  as  the  picture- 
lover  is  likely  to  select  for  his  holidays. 
"Weatherwise  "  is  simply  inimitable,  and 
as  simple  as  it  is  fine  ;  or  rather,  per- 
haps,  its   beauty   lies  in  its  simplicity, 
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while  the  material  for  such  is  always 
and  everywhere  at  hand.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  such  studies  as  "  Mary  Mag-- 
dalene,"  on  the  other  hand,  there  must 
be  intention  and  preparation,  the  train- 
ing of  the  model,  and  the  possession 
of  a  quantity  of  suitable  material  for 
drapery.  But  where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way,  and  if  the  holiday-maker  has 
the  true  artistic  instinct  he  will  find  all 
that  he  needs,  and  make  the  pictures 
that  he  wants,  knowing  that  two  such 
as  these,  even  if  they  occupy  his  whole 
time ,   are  ,  . 

worth  ten 
thousand  of 
such  as  are 
produced  by 
those  who 
go  abou  t 
thought- 
lessly  snap- 
ping,  or 
working 
without  an 
object  in 
view. 

Land- 
scape, al- 
though a 
lower  phase 
than  genre, 
or  figure 
studies,  is 
far  more 
generally 
practiced 
than  either, 
partly  be- 
cause of  its 
being  more 
easily  un- 
derstood 
and  appre- 
ciated, and 
partly  be- 
cause of  the 
general  be- 
lief that  it  is  to  be  found  everywhere, 
and  always  ready.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
mistake.  Nature  is  not  artistic,  and  not 
often  picturesque,  and  the  material  for 
a  picture  must  be  looked  for,  which  pre- 
supposes the  ability  to  "  see  ;  "  and  when 
found,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
desired  impressions  can  be  reproduced 
must  be  considered,  and  watched  and 
waited  for. 

This    applies    to    photography    as    a 
means  of  picture-making^;  for  a  photo- 


Photo  by  Virginia  II.  Prali. 


WEATHERWISE. 


graph  as  a  "record  of  fact,"  no  such 
thought  or  care  is  necessary,  and  such 
"records  of  facts"  have  their  value. 
The  topographical  phase  of  photog- 
raphy, as  illustrated  by  "  Under  the 
Archway,"  can  hardly  be  overvalued,  as 
it  brings  before  our  eyes  the  scenery 
of  other  lands,  unfiltered  through  the 
brain  of  the  draughtsman,  in  a  way  that 
without  it  would  be  impossible,  while 
by  it  the  master's  eye  can  be  kept  on 
work  that  is  being  done  in  various  parts 
and  at  distances  however  great,  without 
.=-'  his    leaving 

his  desk. 

While, 
therefore, 
topograph- 
ical photog- 
raphy,  or 
photogra- 
phy as  a  re- 
c  o  r  d  e  r  of 
fact,  is  the 
representa- 
tion, as  far 
as  possible, 
of  things  as 
they  are, 
pictorial 
photogra- 
phy is  their 
representa- 
tion as  they 
seem,  or 
rather  the 
representa- 
tion of  the 
impression 
that,  as  a 
whole,  they 
make  on  the 
mind  of  the 
photogra- 
pher pos- 
sess e  d  , 
cither  by 
nature  or 
training,  of  the  artistic  instinct. 

Landscape  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes — landscape  without  figures,  land- 
scape with  figures,  and  figures  with  land- 
scape. The  first,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  in- 
teresting as  the  others,  although  much 
easier  to  manage.  Figures  are  risky,  but 
when  properly  introduced  give  the  de- 
sired life  and  human  interest  to  the  pic- 
ture. In  landscape  with  figures,  the 
latter  are  kept  subordinate,  made  to 
assist  the  desired  impression  ;  while  in 
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figures  with  landscape,  the  figures  exer- 
cise the  predominating  influence,  the 
landscape  being  merely  the  background 
and  entourage — the  means  by  which 
they  are  united  and  the  suggestion  of 
their  action  assisted.  One  of  the  com- 
monest errors  in  this  particular  style  of 
work  is  the  use  of  a  too  small  stop,  often 
as  small  as  f/32,  or  even  less,  giving  to 
the  surroundings  and  distances  a  sharp- 
ness and  prominence  equal  to  that  of  the 
figures  themselves.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted 
that,  other 
thingsbeing 
equal,  the 
difference 
between  a 
landscape 
that  is  a 
picture  and 
one  that  is 
not,  is  that 
the  one  was 
made  with 
f/8,  or  at 
most  f  /  16, 
and  the 
other  with 
f/32,  or 
smaller;  in 
the  one  case, 
lack  of  def- 
inition  in 
the  s  u  r - 
roundings 
leads  the 
eye  directly 
to  the  ob- 
j  e  c  t  i  V  e 
point,  while 
in  the  other, 
all  is  so 
equally  de 
fined  that 
the  eye,  like 
the  dove 
from     the 

Ark,  wanders  from  place  to  place  with- 
out finding  whereon  to  rest. 

In  a  "  Steep  Path,"  which  was  blue- 
ribboned  at  the  Washington  salon,  we 
have  a  fine  example  of  figures  with 
landscape  ;  and  landscape  with  figures 
is  almost  as  well  shown  by  "  Listening." 

Of  marine  photography  I  have  already 
spoken,  but  may  add  that  here  the  sky 
is  almost  as  important  as,  if  not  more  so 
than,  the  water,  A  suitable  sky  will 
often  of  itself  make  a  charming  picture. 


Photo  b/  Virginia  M.  Prall. 


MARY    MAGDALENE. 


but  the  water  alone,  or  even  with  a  ship 
or  two  added,  is,  at  the  best,  tame  and 
imattractive.  This  is  well  shown  by 
"  San  Francisco  Bay,"  in  which,  though 
the  lower  part  is  good,  it  would  be  noth- 
ing without  the  sky,  but  which,  even 
with  sky  hardly  suitable,  is  a  charm- 
ing picture. 

Of  the  various  phases  of  pictorial 
photography,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  most  difficult  is  the  most  popular; 
not  because  of  its  difficulty,  but  because 

of  the  hu- 
man nature 
in  it.  I  re- 
fer to  genre. 
But  the 
greater  the 
difficulty 
the  greater 
the  honor; 
and  it  is 
comforting 
to  the  holi- 
day -  maker 
to  know 
that  the  lei- 
sure of  the 
h  o  li  d  ay  - 
time,  and 
the  variety 
of  people 
that  may 
then  be  at 
his  c  o  m  - 
mand,  make 
that  to  be 
th  e  very 
best  of  all 
the  year  for 
gerire  work. 
Landscape, 
figures,  ma- 
rine, farm 
work,  and 
animals,  all 
have  their 
admirers, 
and,  indeed,  are  admired  .by  all;  but 
when  it  comes  to  real  enthusiasm,  real 
excitement  over  a  picture,  that  picture 
will  be  found  to  Toe  a  genre,  and  the 
more  closely  it  deals  with  either  the  joys 
or  the  sorrows  of  everyday  life,  the 
greater  the  enthusiasm  over  it,  and  the 
longer  will  it  be  remembered.  The  story 
told  by  "  The  Fisherman's  Home  "  is 
one  that  appeals  to  every  heart,  as  it 
shows  that  hard  labor  and  the  terrors 
of  the  sea  haye  not  stifled   in  the  fisher- 
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man's  heart  the  love  for  his  little  ones, 
or  the  willingness  to  spend  some  of  the 
leisure  that  should  be  given  to  rest,  in 
catering  to  their  amusement.  The  pic- 
ture is  perfect  in  all  its  details,  far  more 
so,  indeed,  than  could  be  easily  pro- 
duced by  present-day  methods,  as  it  is  a 
wet  collodion  composite,  made  as  far 
back  as  1870,  by  the  famous  Adam  Dis- 
ton,  of  Leven,  in  Scotland.  Such  pic- 
tures are  the  result  of  much  study  and 
thought,  but  one  or  two  such  in  a  year 
will  bring  more  fame  and  real  satisfac- 
tion than  could  come  from  a  lifetime  of 
snapping,  or  even  the  ordinary  photog- 
raphy. 

In  speaking  of  marine  work,  I  alluded 
to  an  "  un- 
suitablc 
sky,"  and  as 
I  had  previ- 
ously said 
that  Nature 
was  not  ar- 
tistic, it  will 
be  in  order 
here  to  say 
that  the  hol- 
iday-time is 
the  time  to 
lay  in  a 
stock  of 
cloud  nega- 
tives. With 
orthochro- 
matic  plates 
and  a  suit- 
able color 
screen,  or 
ray  filter,  al- 
ways at 
hand,  ad- 
vantage 
may  be  ta- 
ken of  every 
opportunity 
to  make  a  supply  sufficiently  varied 
to  enable  one  to  correct  the  artistic 
errors  of  Nature  in  all  kinds  of  work, 
whether  it  be  the  substitution  of  suit- 
able for  unsuitable  clouds,  qr  to  give 
a  "  bald-headed  picture  "  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  beautiful  sky.  Cloud  nega- 
tives should  be  developed  to  rather  on 
the  thin  side;  and  on  the  back  of  each 
carefully  note  the  hour  at  which  the 
exposure  was  made,  the  orientation,  and 
the  date,  so  as  to  prevent  the  incon- 
gruity so  often  seen  in  mismatched  skies 
and  landscapes. 


^egative  made  in  1870  Dy  A.  l)Iston. 

"  THE   BLACKSMITH. 


Not  the  least  important  question  in 
connection  with  this  holiday  work,  is 
whether  to  develop  as  you  go,  or  to 
leave  development  till  you  return  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  your  own 
darkroom.  There  are  advantages  in  both 
ways,  and  each  must  decide  for  himself. 
Probably  a  combination  of  the  two,  as  I 
have  recommended  in  a  previous  article 
in  this  magazine,  will  iDe  better  than 
either.  The  only  reason  for  developing 
on  the  spot  is  to  make  sure  of  the  ex- 
posure, and  that  may  be-  accomplished 
satisfactorily  by  an  occasional  de- 
velopment. One  bottle  each  of  a  one 
solution  developer,  and  solution  of 
hypo ,  and  a  single  tray  are  all  the  im- 
pedimenta 
required  ; 
and  the  de- 
velopment 
of  a  single ' 
plate  of 
each  partic- 
ular kind  of 
work  will 
show  just 
wh  at  the 
exposure 
ought  to  be. 
Much  has 
been  writ- 
ten about 
the  best 
way  to  pack 
exposed 
plates,  but  I 
have  never 
found  any- 
thing better 
than  to  re- 
turn them 
to  the  boxes 
in  which 
they  come. 
They  should 
be  placed  face  to  face  m  half  dozens,  and 
wrapped  in  the  original  papers,  dusting 
them,  of  course,  before  packing.  Packed 
this  way,  I  have  carried  them  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months 
they  developed,  apparently,  in  every 
respect  as  well  and  as  good  as  they 
could  have  been  within  an  hour  after 
exposure.  Mere  mechanical  develop- 
ment, development  by  "factors,"  may 
be  all  right  for  those  who  do  but  one 
class  of  work  under  fixed  or  uniform 
conditions ;  but  for  various  kinds  of 
work  and  varying  conditions,  and  espe- 
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cially  when  particular  and  different  ef- 
fects are  desired,  careful,  varied,  and  in- 
telligent development  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
This  can  hardly  be  given  in  the  tempor- 
ary, and  often  inconvenient,  dark  room  of 
the  holiday  home  ;  and  so,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  chances  of  the  highest 
degree  of  success  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  home  development. 


does,  between  the  Long  Island  Great 
South  Bay  and  the  Ocean,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Fire  Island,  it  offers  opportunities 
greater  than  any  other  place  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  for  marine  work  in  all 
its  phases.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  surf 
in  all  old  ocean's  various  moods;  human- 
ity as  seen  on  the  sands  ;  the  daily  drill 
at  the  Life-saving  vStation,  and  the  ever- 


"  UNDER   THE  ARCHWAY. 


The  locality  of  the  holiday  is  not  al- 
ways a  matter  of  choice,  but  to  those  to 
whom  it  is,  and  who  want  advice  on  the 
subject,  I  would  put  in  a  strong  plea  in 
favor  of  my  own  particular  "  play- 
ground," Point  o'  Woods.      Lying  as  it 


changing  and  unobstructed  cloudland  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  bay  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  "white  wings,"  fishing-boats, 
house-boats,  yachts,  and,  indeed,  almost 
everything  in  the  floating  line,  all  going 
hither  and  thither,  making  it  easy  to  get 
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combinations  hardly  to  be  found  in  an}' 
other  place.  Then  the  sunsets  ;  the 
'■  castles  in  the  air,"  comparable  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  the  Frieze  of 
Phidias,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  else- 
where ;  and  last,  though  not  by  any 
means  least,  the  sand  dunes,  with  their 


wealth  of  foliage,  interesting  to  the 
botanist  as  well  as  the  photographer, 
much  of  it  being  apparently  indigenous 
to  the  place.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  Point 
o'  Woods  is  the  best  "happy  hunting- 
ground"  for  the  photographer,  in  this 
country  at  least,  that  I  know. 
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Photo  by  F.  H.  Collins. 


"LISTENING." 


THIS    peaBODY    BIRD. 


THE  fields  are  gay  with  cups  of  gold, 
)     And  white  with  daisies'  snow  ; 
And  down  at  my  feet  in  the  sunlit  bay, 

The  waves  swift  come  and  go. 
High  up  in  a  tree,  a  little  brown  bird 

Is  warbHng  roundelays 
Over  and  over,  "  Oh,  sweet,  sweet 

Summer  day,  summer  day,  summer  days.' 


And  here  and  there  in  the  dark  fir  wood 

A  silver  birch  gleams  white. 
And  here  and  there  on  the  waters  blue 

A  sea-gull  rests  from  fiight ; 
While  ever  the  brown  bird  in  the  tree 

Is  trilling  merry  and  gay 
The  same  old  song,  "  Oh,  sweet,  sweet 

Summer  day,  summer  day,  summer  day. 


I  hear,  as  I  lie  in  the  warm  soft  grass, 

The  birches'  silken  shiver, 
And  the  voice  of  the  fir-tree,  murmuring  low; 

But  above  them  rises  ever 
The  song  of  the  brown  bird  in  the  tree. 

Cheery,  insistent  and  gay. 
Over  and  over,  ''  Oh,  sweet,  sweet 

Summer  day,  summer  day,  summer  day." 

Elizabeth  Willis  Woodworth. 
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THE  champion- 
ship contest 
on  the  On- 
wentsia  course 
at  Chicago,  which 
commenced  on  Mon- 
day, July  3d,  and 
ended  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of 
the  game  and  the 
position  it  occupies. 
Everything  combined 
to  this  end.  Except, 
perhaps,  a  little  too 
much  rain  on  the  first 
day,  there  was  not  an 
incident  to  mar  the 
perfectness  of  the 
week's  play. 

The  entries  were 
large  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union  ; 
the  skill  displayed 
was  of  a  very  high  average,  and  in  the  result 
the  native  born  and  taught  golfer,  H.  M.  Har- 
riman,  carried  off  the  honors. 

And  it  is  an  honor  to  come  out  at  the  head  of 
such  a  contest.  No  other  game,  and  no  other 
championship  calls  for  such  a  sacrifice  of  time 
or  the  display  of  so  much  endurance  as  the 
championship  of  golf.  It  is  a  contest  of  skill, 
pluck  and  perseverance  from  the  dawn  of  Mon- 
day till  the  sunset  of  the  week's  end,  and  the 
mere  physical  exertion  required  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  general  hardening  of  the  en- 
tire system  that  comes  from  golfing. 

The  sprinter's  contest  is  over  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, the  oarsman's  in  half  an  hour,  and  the 
football  battle  is  over  in  two  hours,  even  if  re- 
newed some  days  after  ;  but  he  who  wins  the 
golfing  bays  must  plod  twelve  times  round  the 
links,  once  every  morning  and  once  every 
afternoon  six  days  in  succession,  and  meet  and 
defeat  a  different  opponent  each  day. 

The    preliminary    medal    round    play    over 


thirty-six  holes,  on  Monday,  reduced  the  ranks 
of  the  112  entrants  to  36,  the  number  entitled 
to  continue  the  contest. 

The  players  who  qualified  with  club  medal 
scores  were  ; 


5— 45 
3—42- 


43 
5—41- 


4—42 
4—43- 


43— 


4  4—40 
6  4—47- 


j.    Charles  B.  Macdonald,  Chicago  G.  C— 

Out. .4  2644454  5—38  In. ...5  5556644 
54655544  5—43      65654534 

2.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  St.  Andrew's  G.  C  — 
Out.. 5  2654654  6—43     In. ...6  6554436 

43654556  5 — 43  56544445, 

3.  Findlay  Douglas.  Fairfield  County  G.  C. 
Out.. 5  4665655  2—45     In....4  5565544 

S3556454  6—43      65745435 

4.  D.  R.  Forgan,  Onwentsia  G.  C. — 
Out.. 4  4544556  4—41     In. ...4  5565544 

53644667  6—47      66744345 

5.  Walter  J.  Travis,  Oakland  G.  C— 
Out.. 5  4754554  5—44    In. ...5  55644 

53556553  5— 42  65854s 

Douglas  won  the  tie  and  the  bronze  medal  in 
play-off. 

6.  W.  B.  Smith,  Onwentsia  G.  C  — 

Out.. 5  4647554  6—46  In. ...4  4564644  4—41 
5374  5  554  5—43      75745624  4—44- 

7.  H.  M.  Harriman,  Island  G.  C  — 

Out.. 5  5655755  5—48  In. ...5  6654445  4—43 
44654344  5—39       5  7  554744  3—44" 

8.  James  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County  G.  C— 
Out.. 5  3  5  5  4  5  7  5  5—44     In... .7  5664544  4—45 

54554554  4-41  46665635  4—45- 

0.     Roderick  Terry,  Jr.,  Ardsley  G.  C  — 
Out.. 6  3  7  4  5  5  7  5  4—46     In....5  5  5  5  5  5  4  5  4—43 
54654463  5—42  56754436  4—44- 

10.  W.  M.  McCawley,  Merion  G.  C— 

Out.. 5  4746544  4—43  In. ...6  4  S  5  5  5  3  5  5—43 
54645554  5—43      66566535  5—47- 

11.  H.  H.  Cummings,  Swannanoa  G.  C. — 
Out.. 5  4644456  6—44  In....5  5656635  3—44 

53646557  4—45      55555636  3—43- 

12.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Oakley  Country  Club- 
Out.. 3  3587544  5—44     In. ...6  5646455  4—45 

44556554  5—43      55575645  4—46- 

13.  W.  Holabird,  Jr.,  Glen  View  G.  C- 

Out..5  3555655  5—44  In.. ..5  5564544  4—42 
53655567  4—46     65655645  6-47- 

14.  j.  G.  Thorp,  Oakley  Country  Club- 
Out.. 5  3865655  5—48     In. ...7  6646344  4—44 

54455664  5 — 44  56555544  4 — 43- 

15.  C.  A.  Lineaweaver,  Philadelphia  Country  Clul 
Out. .4  4755756  5-48    In.. ..6  5764544  5—46 

54S45555   7—45  64644444  4—40- 

16.  Jasper  Lynch,  Lake  wood  G.  C  — 

Out.. 5  4645754  5—45  In. ...5  5656435  5—44 
54655565  6—47      56655535  4—44- 

17.  John  Stuart,  Princeton  G.  C  — 

Out. .6  5644554  5—44  In, ...5  6654435  4—42 
64545454  7—44      86664645  5—50- 

18.  T.  S.  Beckwith,  Cleveland  G.  C  — 

Out.. 5  3659555  5—48    In.. ..6  5656634  4—45 
43654565  4—42  566555 

Sheldon  Carey,  Cleveland  G.  C 


5—46- 
5—46 


iQ.     sneiaon  carey,  i^ieveianu  u.  \^.— 
Out. .5  366545  54— 43     In. ...5  5854635 

64645575  6—48  56754545  4—45- 

20.     Walter  Fairbanks,  Denver  G.  C  — ■ 
Out. .5  467655s  6-49    In.. ..5  5645545  4—43 
44555565  7—46  55855645  4—47- 

21.  Stewart  Stickney,  St.  Louis  G.  C  — 

Our. 6  3646654  6—46  In.. .5  4655565  6—47 
44656655  5—46      56566645  3—46- 

22.  James  F.  Curtis,  Essex  G.  C  — 

Out, .5  4556454  6—44  In.. .6  6  7  4  4  5  4  5  3—44 
64646554  7—47      66655836  5—50- 
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23.  A.  H.  Smith,  Huntingdon  Valley  G.  C— 
Out.. 4  4644466  5 — 43    In.. .5  56656454- 

55654675  5—48  657656454- 

24.  W.  E.  Egan,  Onwentsia  G.  C  — 
Out.. 5  3656654  5—45    In. ..6  655 

43665554  6—44  5676 

25.  H.  McBride,  Cleveland  G.  C  — 
Out. .5  4656464  5—45     In. ..5  665 

437S5S74  5—45  5  5^7 

26.  Richard  Sykes,  Denver  G.  C. — 
Out.. 5  5554565  5—45    In.. .6  565 

65665545  6—48  6  6  6  5  _   , 

27.  Slason  Thompson,  Onvi^entsia  G.  C. 
Out.. 5  4556554  5—44     In.. .5  56555 

63755463  6-45      56965747 

28.  Henry  P.  Toler,  Baltusrol  G.  C  — 
Out.. 6  5644565  5—46     In.. .5  556454 

73765665  7—52  55655546  5— 46— ia6 

The  following  seven  men  tied  for  the   four 
remaining  places  : 


-46 


6  4—47 
6  4—50- 


646  4—47 
654  5—49- 


6464- 
5  4  5  4- 


4—44 
-53- 


4—42 


C- 


4  5 
645 

C- 

656 

6  6  5 

7  4  4 

5 


*Harold  C.  Smith,  Onwentsia  G, 

Out.. 7  4754655  4—47  In. ..6  5 

54757864  6—52      6  5 

*William  Waller,  Onv^^entsia  G 

Out., 4  4644655  5—43  In.. .5  ; 

54665455  8—48      7  5 

*H.  M.  Billings,  Ardsley  G.  C  — 

Out. .5  585555s  7—50  In.. .6  5 

65544564  7—46      5  5. 

*Arden  M.  Robbins,  St.  Andrew's  G.  C. 

Out.. 5  5646568  6—51     In. .  .5  5  7  3  6  5 

54845664  5—47      756754 

*W.  C.  Carnegie,  Allegheny  G.  C  — 

Out. .5  4655564  8—48  In. ..7  57656 

55  666655  5 — 49      556455 

*Nicholas  Longworth,  Cincinnati  G.  C- 

Out. .4  3657556  4—45  In. ..5  66564 

54657655  5 — 48      557667 

*Howard  A.  Colby,  Essex  County  G.  C 

Out. .6  3555645  5—44  In. ...5  56655 

45688764  5—53     556665 


3  5  4- 
484- 


5  4  4—44 

3  4  4—45—187 

4  4  4—48 

3  4  5—42—187 

3  4  4—43 

5  6  4— 51  — 187 


3  5  5- 
3  5  4- 


In  playing  off  the  tie  for  the  last  four  places 
in  qualifying  round  H.  M.  Billings,  of  the  Ards- 
ley Club,  and  H,  A.  Colby,  Essex  County  Club, 
dropped  out  by  taking  six  to  the  first  hole  ; 
Longworth  also  gave  up,  leaving  Waller,  Rob- 
ins, Carnegie  and  Harold  Smith  to  fill  the  four 
places  to  make  up  the  thirty-two  starters  eligi- 
ble for  match  play. 

Remarks.  — The  scoring  in  the  medal  play  was 
very  good  and  showed  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment over  other  years.  C.  B.  Macdonald's  score 
of  83  was  very  fine  golf,  considering  that  he 
finished  in  the  pouring  rain.  Jim  Foules,  his 
caddie,  when  asked  how  Macdonald  liked  play- 
ing in  the  rain,  remarked  :  "  It  just  suits  him. 
He  will  lay  his  approaches  stone-dead  this  af- 
ternoon. It's  only  a  Scotch  mist."  Macdonald's 
driving  and  playing  through  the  green  could 
not  be  better,  and  his  approaching  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  game,  but  he  could  not  get  a  six- 
foot  putt  down.  On  several  occasions  he  lipped 
the  hole  and  lay  on  the  edge.  With  a  little 
luck  Macdonald's  score  would  havefceen  at  least 
four  strokes  better.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  played  a 
very  fine  game,  and  but  for  a  little  carelessness 
exhibited  in  taking  six  to  the  eighth  hole, 
which  is  an  easy  four,  should  have  been  two 
strokes  less  on  his  afternoon  round  and  would 
have  tied  for  the  gold  medai.  Douglas  played 
a  very  steady  game,  but  could  not  get  a  putt  to 
go  down.  He  was  just  taking  two  shots  to 
hole  a  four-foot  putt,  which,  if  he  could  have 
got  them  down,  would  have  made  his  score  a 
very  good  one;  but  that  is  just  the  distance  of  a 
putt  that  is  the  most  difficiilt  telling,  and  is 
missed  by  a  great  many  players.  As  the  saying 
goes,  a  man  who  is  holing  his  four-foot  putts 
can  save  himself  six  strokes  on  a  round.  There 
are  more  matches  won  and  lost  on  a  distance  of 
this  kind  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  game. 


The  thirty-two  survivors  drew  for  positions 
at  match  play  with  the  following  results  : 

FIRST  DAY  OF   MATCH    PLAY. 

1.  John  Reid,  Jr.,  St.  Andrew's  G.  C. 
Sterling  Beckwith,  Cleveland  G.  C. 

Reid  winning  by  7  up,  6  to  play. 

2.  A.  M.  Robbins,  St.  Andrew's  G.  C. 
Richard  Sykes,  Denver  G.  C. 

Robbins  winning  by  1  up. 

3.  Walter  Travis,  Oakland  G.  C. 

A.  H.  Smith,  Huntingdon  Valley  G.  C. 

Travis  winning  by  10  up,  9  to  play. 

4.  Jasper  Lynch,  Lake  wood  G.  C. 

C.  A.  Lineaweaver,  Philadelphia  G.  C. 
Lineaweaver  winning  by   i  up  after   playing  37 

holes. 

5.  Findlay  Douglas,  Fairfield  G.  C. 
William  Waller,  Onwentsia  G.  C. 

Douglas  winning  by  13  up,  12  to  play. 

6.  H.  H.  Cummings,  Swanonoa  G.  C. 

D.  R.  Forgan,  Onwentsia  G.  C. 

Forgan  winning  by  2  up,  i  to  play. 

7.  G.  G.  Hubbard,  Oakley  G.  C. 
W.  E   Eagan,  Onwentsia  G.  C. 

Hubbard  winning  by  8  up,  6  to  play. 

8.  Wm.  Stuart,  Princeton  G.  C. 

J.  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County  G.  C. 

Tyng  winning  by  6  up,  5  to  play. 

9.  J.  G.  Thorp,  Oakley  G.  C. 
Sheldon  Carey,  Cleveland  G.  C. 

Thorp  winning  by  8  up,  7  to  play. 

10.  W.  B.  Smith,  Onwentsia  G.  C. 
H.  McBride,  Cleveland  G.  C. 

Smith  winning  by  13  up,  12  to  play. 

11.  Wm.  McCawley,  Merion  G.  C. 
William  Holabird,  Jr.,  Glen  View  G.  C. 

Holabird  winning  by  6  up,  5  to  play. 
:2.     C.  B.  Macdonald,  Wheaton  G.  C. 
Stuart  Stickney,  St.  Louis  G.  C. 

Macdonald  winning  by  14  up,  12  to  play. 

13.  Roderick  Terry,  Ardsley  G.  C. 
Slason  Thompson,  Onwentsia  G.  C. 

Terry  winning  by  2  up,  i  to  play. 

14.  H.  M.  Harriman,  Island  G.  C. 
W.  C.  Carnegie,  Allegheny  G.  C. 

Harriman  winning  by  10  up,  8  to  play. 

15.  J.  F.  Curtis,  Essex  County  G.  C. 
Walter  Fairbanks,  Denver  G.  C. 

Fairbanks  winning  after  playing  40  holes. 

16.  H.  P.  Toler,  Baltusrol  G.  C. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Huntingdon  Valley  G.  C. 

Toler  winning  by  4  up,  3  to  play. 

Credit  is  due  Walter  Fairbanks  for  the  stead- 
iness and  nerve  he  displayed  in  his  sensational 
forty-hole  match  with  Curtis.  Such  a  long 
match  to  decide  the  supremacy  has  not  taken 
place  in  any  championship  before. 

WEDNESDAY  —  DRAW    OF    THE    SECOND    DAY    MATCH 
PLAY. 

1.  A.  M.  Robbins,  St.  Andrews  G.  C. 
John  Reid,  Jr.,  St.  Andrews  G.  C. 

Reid  winning  by  i  up. 

2.  C.  P.  Lineaweaver,  Philadelphia  County  G.  C. 
W.  J.  Travis,  Oakland  G.  C. 

Travis  winning  by  3  up,  i  to  play. 

3.  Findlay  Douglas,  Fairfield  G.  C. 
D.  R.  Forgan,  Onwentsia  G.  C. 

Douglas  winning  by  13  ud,  ii  to  play. 

4.  G.  G.  Hubbard,  Oakley  G.  C. 

J.  A.  Tyng,  Morris  County  G.  C. 

Hubbard  winning  by  5  up,  4  to  play. 

5.  W.  B.  Smith,  Onwentsia  G.  C. 
A.  G.  Thorp,  Oakley  G.  C. 

Thorp  winning  by  2  up,  i  to  piay. 

6.  Roderick  Terry,  Ardsley  G.  C. 
H.  M.  Harriman,  Island  G.  C. 

Harriman  winning  by  2  up. 

7.  Walter  Fairbanks,  Denver  G.  C. 
H.  P.  Toler,  Baltusrol  G.  C. 

Toler  winning  by  2  up. 

8.  William  Holabird,  Jr.,  Glen  View  G.  C. 
C.  B.  Macdonald,  Wheaton  G.  C. 

Matcdonald  winning  by  6  up,  4  to  play. 

Remarks. — The  match  between  Holabird  and 
Macdonald  drew  the  whole  crowd,  which  num- 
bered several  hundreds,  and  the  applause  which 
followed     every    good     stroke,    especially   on 
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Holabird's  part,  was  very  noticeable,  showing 
that  the  great  crowd's  sympathy  was  with  the 
Glen  View  comer.  Holabird  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  last  April.  He  will,  without 
doubt,  be  one  of  the  finest  players  that  this 
country  will  produce.  His  form  is  perfect, 
his  swing  is  like  a  machine,  and  he  is  very  cool  ; 
his  half,  quarter  and  wrist  shots  he  plays  and' 
commands  like  a  veteran.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  for  experience,  practice  and  de- 
velopment. Then  the  Glen  View  boy  will  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  best  players  from 
abroad. 

HOLABIRD  AND  MACDONALD  MATCH FIRST  ROUND. 

Holabird  started  off  the  first  tee  with  a  fine 
drive  and  brassey  on  his  second  was  liole  high, 
followed  by  Macdonald  ;  both  approaches  were 
short,  Holabird  holing  out  in  4  to  Macdonald  5. 

The  second  hole  was  won  in  3  by  Holabird, 
Macdonald  missing  his  putt  for  a  half  and  tak- 
ing 4. 

Both  drove  well  on  the  third  hole  and  good 
seconds,  but  overran  the  green  in  their  third  ; 
both  approaches  were  very  short.  Holabird 
played  the  odd  and  lay  on  the  lip  of  the  hole 
laying  Macdonald  a  stimie.  Macdonald  tried  to 
get  round, but  hit  Holabird's  ball,  and,  knocking 
it  in,  gave  the  latter  the  hole  in  5  to  Macdon- 
ald's  6. 

Going  to  the  fourth  Holabird  half  topped  his 
tee  short  and  was  lucky  in  getting  short  of  the 
bunker.  Macdonald  made  a  beauty.  Holabird 
took  his  brassey  for  his  second  and  made  a 
beautiful  shot  of  170,  carrying  the  bunker  on  to 
the  green.  Macdonald  was  dazed  at  Holabird's 
shot  and  sclaffed  his  second  into  the  bunker 
guarding  the  green,  which  lost  him  the  hole, 
Holabird  holing  in  5  to  6. 

The  latter  being  4  up  seemed  rather  anxious 
to  increase  his  lead,  but  commenced  pressing 
and  went  all  to  pieces  in  his  approaching  and 
putting  until  he  reached  the  fifteenth  hole, 
while  Macdonald  was  playing  splendid  golf  and 
had  got  the  boy's  nerve.  Macdonald  was  now 
3  up.  Going  to  the  fifteenth  both  made 
splendid  drives.  Holabird  topped  his  second 
and  was  short  of  the  bunker.  Macdonald 
sclaffed  his  second  and  was  caught  in  the  bunk- 
er, which  lost  him  the  hole,  taking  6  to  hole  out 
to  Holabird's  5. 

In  playing  the  sixteenth  both  were  on  the 
green,  Macdonald  laying  his  putt  dead  while 
Holabird  was  shortand  missed  again.  Macdon- 
ald, holing  in  3  to  4,  made  him  3  up. 

Both  drove  longballs  from  the  seventeenth  tee. 
Holabird,  sclaffing  his  second,  got  in  bunker 
guarding  the  green;  taking  his  niblick  he  made 
a  grand  recovery  and  laid  dead  at  the  hole. 
Macdonald  was  on  the  green  in  3,  but  missed  his 
putt  for  a  half,  Holabird  holing  in  4  to  his  op- 
ponent's 5,  and  reducing  Macdonald's  lead  to  2 
up.  Playing  the  eighteenth,  good  long  drives 
and  mashie  approach  by  both  put  them  within 
6  feet  of  the  hole.  Both  missed  their  putts,  the 
hole  being  halved  in  4,  which  left  Macdonald  2 
up  on  the  first  round. 

Macdonald's  score  the  first  round  was  as  fol- 
lows : 
P^t..    5    4665455;    5—45 

TT  •;■;■••■•, 5    5655635  4—44—89 

Holabird— 

Out 43556675  5—46 

"^ 6    5     6    6    6    5    4    5  4—47—93 


SECOND    ROUND. 

In  starting  the  second  round  both  made  good 
drives.  Holabird  took  his  cleek  for  his  second, 
but  sclaffed  it  and  got  half  way.  Macdonald, 
taking  a  full  brassey  shot,  was  hole  high  in  2. 
Holabird,  playing  the  odd,  took  a  wrist  shot, 
and  laid  within  8  feet  of  the  hole.  Macdonald, 
playing  the  like,  was  short,  but  run  down  an 
8-foot  putt.  The  former,  missing  his  putt,  gave 
Macdonald  the  hole  in  4  to  5.     Macdonald  3  up. 

In  playing  the  second  hole,  the  Oaks,  which 
is  183  yards,  Macdonald  pulled  his  ball  a  little 
but  hole  high.  Holabird  partly  sclaffed,  and 
had  to  play  the  long  odds,  which  he  pitched 
within  6  feet  of  the  hole.  Macdonald,  half  top- 
ping his  approach,  was  short.  Both  missed  their 
putts  and  halved  in  4. '   Macdonald  still  3  up. 

The  Reservoir,  or  third  hole,  is  485  yards. 
Both  made  good  long  drives  and  seconds  with 
their  brasseys,  and  followed  with  two  good 
cleek  shots,  which  lay  side  by  side  30  feet  from 
the  hole.  Holabird  played  the  odd,  but  was 
too  strong,  Macdonald  being  very  short  on  the 
like.  Macdonald  played  the  odd  and  missed, 
Holabird  holing  in  4  to  5.    Macdonald  2  up. 

The  fourth  hole,  or  Sleepy  Hollow,  as  it  is 
named,  measures  315  yards.  Both  drove  well 
over  the  bunker  and  played  their  cleeks  on  the 
edge  of  the  green.  Holabird,  playing  the  odd, 
was  past,  while  Macdonald  on  the  like  was 
short,  both  missing  4-foot  putts,  and  the  hole 
was  halved.     Macdonald  still  2  up. 

The  fifth  hole,  the  Laddie,  is  295  yards  long. 
Both  made  splendid  drives  over  the  bunkers. 
Holabird,  who  was  lying  very  heavy  dug  his 
iron  shot  and  put  himself  slap  in  the  bunk- 
ers, Macdonald  playing  a  beautiful  mid-iron 
shot  15  feet  from  the  hole.  The  former  ham- 
mered in  the  bunker,  and  just  got  out  in 
two  moves.  Macdonald,  holing  a  grand  putt, 
got  out  in  3.  Holabird  picked  up.  Macdonald 
3  up. 

The  sixth  hole,  the  Lassie,  is  300  yards  long. 
Both  drove  very  high,  and  a  cross  wind  nearly 
put  them  in  the  field.  Good  brassey  shots  by 
both  just  carried  the  bunkers.  Holabird  missed 
his  approach  completely,  only  going  a  few  feet, 
while  Macdonald  was  past  on  the  like,  and, 
holing  a  lo-foot  putt,  won  the  hole  in  4  to  5. 
Macdonald  4  up. 

In  playing  the  Skokie  Meadow,  or  seventh 
hole,  both  made  fair  drives,  but,  lying  bad, 
took  their  cleeks  and  played  short  of  the  burn, 
going  over  on  a  mashie  pitch  for  their  thirds. 
Bad  putting  by  both  resulted  in  a  half  in  6. 

The  Boomerang,  or  eighth  hole,  is  only  275 
3'ards,  but  is  angular  in  shape.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  the  trees  on  the  drive,  but  it  is 
too  risky  a  shot  to  even  attempt  in  a  competi- 
tion, and  would  not  probably  be  carried  once 
in  twelve  times. 

Macdonald's  drive  was  badly  sliced  into  the 
wood,  and  Holabird  half-topped  and  got  in  the 
bunker.  Macdonald  paid  the  penalty  for  his 
bad  drive  by  dropping  another  ball  on  the  tee, 
and,  playing  his  second,  it  also  found  the  bunk- 
er. The  ball  was  lying  very  bad,  and  he  did 
not  get  out.  Holabird,  playing  one  off  two, 
made  a  remarkable  shot  onto  the  green,  it  tak- 
ing Macdonald  two  more  to  get  there.  Hola- 
bird putted  very  erratically,  and  Macdonald 
missed  an  easy  putt  for  a  half.  Tho  former 
won  in  5  to  6. 
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The  ninth  hole  is  the  Mews,  350  yards.  Both 
played  good  golf  and  halved  in  five.  Macdon- 
ald  still  3  up.  The  Summit  is  the  loth.  Both 
made  fine  straight  drives  and  good  seconds 
with  their  brasseys.  Holabird  played  a  mag- 
nificent full  mid-iron  shot  which  lay  four  feet 
from  the  hole,  the  crowd  clapping  with  delight. 
Macdonald,  who  now  seemed  to  be  nervous, 
sclaffed  and  sliced  his  iron  shot  half  way,  then 
overran  his  approach.  Holabird,  laying  his 
ball  dead,  holed  out,  and  won  the  hole  in  5. 
Macdonald  knocked  his  ball  2  away. 
.  The  Isle  of  Woe,  or  eleventh  hole,  is  400 
yards  long,  and  was  won  in  par  golf  by  Mac- 
donald, in  4  to  5.  Macdonald,  3  up.  Westward 
Ho,  the  12th  hole,  is  5 10  yards,  the  longest  hole. 
Both  made  excellent  drives  ;  Holabird  topped 
his  second  while  Macdonald  got  a  fine  long 
brassey  in.  It  took  Holabird  2  more  to  get 
on  the  green.  Macdonald  sliced  his  third  badly 
and  was  short  on  his  next,  but  held  a  long  putt, 
and  won  in  5  to  6.      Macdonald,  4  up. 

Hole  13  IS  345  yards.  Macdonald  sliced  his 
drive  into  long  grass  ;  Holabird  followed.  The 
latter,  taking  his  brassey,  topped  it,  and  only 
got  out,  while  Macdonald  got  a  good  shot  short 
of  the  bunker.  Holabird  was  not  scared,  and 
drove  a  splendid  brassey  shot  on  the  green  ; 
Macdonald  was  short  in  his  approach  putt,  but 
holed  out  in  5  to  Holabird's  6.  Macdonald  was 
now  safe,  being  dormie  5,  winning  the  match 
by  6  up  and  4  to  play. 

Going  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  which  is  323 
yards,  both  had  good  drives.  Holabird,  sclaf- 
fing  his  second,  was  short  of  the  bunker.  Mac- 
donald, playing  the  like  with  a  full  brassey, 
carried  the  bunker,  and  lay  fifteen  feet  off  the 
hole.  Holabird  was  short  in  his  approach,  and 
Macdonald,  playing  the  like,  lay  three  feet  off. 
Holabird,  missing,  gave  Macdonald  2  for  the 
hole. 

THURSDAY,      THIRD      DAY      OF 
MATCH    PLAY. 

J.  Reid,  Jr.,  St.  Andrews  G.  C. 
W.  J.  Travis,  Oakland  G.  C. 

Travis  winning  by  2  up,  i  to  play. 
Findlay  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield  G.  C. 
G.  G.  Hubbard,  Oakley  G.  C. 

Douglas  winning  by  7  up,  6  to  play. 
C.  B.  Macdonald,  Chicago  G.  C. 
J.  G.  Thorp,  Oakley  G.  C. 

Macdonald  winning  by  ^  up,  2  to  play. 
H.  P.  Toler,  Baltusrol  G.  C. 
H.  M.  Harriman,  Meadowbrook  G.  C. 

Harriman  winning  by  6  up,  4  to  play. 

The  best  scores  of  the  day  were  : 

H.  P.  Toler,  Out 4     3     4     5     4     3     3     5  5-38 

In 4     6    6    5     5     5     4    5  5 — 45 — 83 

H.  j\I.  Harriman,  Out..   54455564  4 — 42 

In.. .56545544  4—42—84 

The  match  of  Thursday  was  that  between 
Travis  and  John  Reid,  Jr.  In  the  first  eighteen 
Reid,  though  somewhat  nervous  at  the  start,  by 
extremely  good  play,  was  one  up.  In  the  second 
round  he  continued  this  lead  through  the  ist, 
2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  holes.  In  the  8th  hole  his 
lead  was  reduced  to  one,  and  on  the  gth  both 
players  were  even.  From  this  point  both  players 
made  beautiful  shots, but  luck  had  turnedagainst 
Reid,  and  really  so  even  was  their  play  that  luck 
seemed  the  only  point  of  difference.  The  final 
test  came  in  a  4-foot  putt,  the  length  so  fatal  to 
the  best  of  them,  and  Travis  won  2  up  and  i  to 
play. 


FIRST   ROUND. 

Reid,  Out   6  3     6     5     8     5     5     4  5—47 

Travis,  Out   5  4     7     5     6    4    '5     5  6—47 

Keid,In 7  6554534  4—43—90 

Travis,  In 5  5545636  4-43—90 

SECOND   ROUND. 

Reid,  Out 5     4654466  5—45 

Travis,Out 6    4645655  4—45 

Reid,  In 6    6     6     5     5     5     3     5  *— 41— 86 

Travis,  In 4    5     6     5     5     5     3    5  *-38— 83 

♦Indicates  holes  not  played. 

FRIDAY,     FOURTH      DAY      OF      MATCH 
PLAY — SEMI-FINALS. 

W.  J.  Travis,  Oakland  G.  C. 
Findlay  Douglas,  Oakland  G.  C. 

Douglas  winning  by  2  up,  i  to  play. 

FIRST  ROUND. 

Douglas,  Out 44664444  5 — 41 

In   5     5     6    4     6     6     3     4  3—42—83 

Travis,  Out  4    4656564  5—45 

In 7     5     6    4    6     5     3     5  4—45—50 

SECOND   ROUND. 

Douglas,  Out 64654454  5-43 

In 5     5     5     4     5     5     4    4  * — 37 — 80 

Travis,  Out 5     4    6     4    4     5     4     5  4 — 41 

In 6     5     6     5     4     4     3     4  *— 37— 78 

♦Indicates  last  hole  not  played. 

H.  M.  Harriman,  Meadowbrook  G.  C. 
C.  B.  Macdonald,  Chicago  G.  C. 

Harriman  winning  by  6  up,  5  to  play. 

FIRST   ROUND. 

Harriman,  Out 55654444  4 — 41 

In 5     5     6    5     4     5     3     5  4 — 42 — 83 

Macdonald,  Out 63544454  5 — 40 

In ...6    5    7    5    4    5    3    5  4—44—84 

SECOND   ROUND. 

Harriman,  Out 45544454  6 — 41 

In 5     6     5     5     *    *     *    *  * — 

Macdonald,  Out 5    4     6    4    4    4    5     5  6 — 43 

In 6    6     6     5     *    *    *    *  *—  ' 

♦Indicates  holes  not  played. 

THE    DOUGLAS-TRAVIS    MATCH — FRIDAY. 

To  the  majority  of  the  spectators  the  Doug- 
las-Travis match  was  the  most  attractive  of  the 
week's  play. 

First  Hole— Douglas,  having  the  honor,  drove  a  fine 
ball,  followed  by  one  equally  good  by  Travis.  Both 
played  brassies  on  thrt-e  seconds  just  short  of  the 
green.  Travis,  on  the  odd,  played  a  beautiful  mashie 
shot  6  feet  of  the  hole,  while  Douglas  used  his  iron 
playing  the  Musselburgh  run-up  shot,  which  lay  seven 
feet  from  the  hole.  Travis  holed  a  beautiful  putt,  fol- 
lowed by  Douglas,  and  a  halved  in  4. 

Second  Hole — Douglas  pulled  his  drive,  going  to  the 
oaks  near  the  trees.  Travis  was  straight,  but  short; 
playing  the  odd,  pitched  his  ball  short  against  the 
wind.  Douglas,  playing  the  running  game  against  the 
wind,  overran  the  hole,  but  laid  his  next  dead. 
Travis  winning,  halved  the  hole  in  4. 

Third  Hole— The  Reservoir  Two  splendid  drives 
and  brassey  shots  by  each  were  short  of  the  bunker, 
and  three  thirds  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  green.  Travis 
playing  the  odd  was  short.  Playing  the  like,  Douglas 
got  a  very  bad  kick,  only  going  half  way,  but  laying 
three  approach  putts  dead,  halved  in  6. 

Fourth  Hole— In  driving  the"SleepyHollow'"  Douglas 
badly  sclaffed,  pitching  in  the  bunker,  Travis  getting 
a  good  ball  and  playing  his  brassey  just  short  of  the 
green.  Douglas  gjetting  only  a  few  feet  out  of  the 
bunker,  but  taking  the  only  chance  of  saving  the 
hole,  went  for  the  green,  but  did  not  get  it  clean  and  got 
trapped  in  the  bunker  guarding  the  green,  getting  out 
and  laying  his  approach  putt  dead,  holed  in  6  ;  Travis 
holing  in  5.     Travis  i  up. 

Fifth  Hole — "  The  Laddie."  Travis  having  deprived 
Douglas  of  the  honor  sliced  his  drive;  while  Douglas 
had  a  good  one.  Travis  again  sliced  with  his  brassey, 
J.  G.  Thorp,  his  caddy,  running  to  see  if  it  was  in  the 
woods,  which  it  was.  Travis,  losing  the  distance,  drop- 
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ped  another  ball  and  sclaffed  it  into  the  bunker,  which 
cost  him  the  hole.  Douglas  piayed  a  most  beautiful 
cleek  shot  on  his  second  and  the  gallery  applauded 
Laying  his  approach  putt  dead,  holed  in  4  to  Travis'  5. 
All  even. 

Sixth  Hole  — Douglas  again  had  the  honor  at  the 
Lassie.  A  beautiful  drive  of  200  yards  and  another 
grand  cleek  shot  got  Douglas  within  4  feet  of  the  hole. 
Travis  got  a  good  drive,  and  a  brassey  on  his  second 
was  heeled  some  20  yards  to  the  right  of  the  green  ; 
playing  the  odd  was  short  and  lay  dead  in  2  more. 
Douglas  might  have  holed  in  3,  but  would  not  run  any 
chances,  holing  in  4  to  Travis'  5.     Douglas  i  up. 

Seventh  Hole — Douglas  drove  a  fine  ball  at  the 
Skokie  Meadow.  Travis  slicing,  took  his  second 
very  heavy,  only  going  20  yards,  Douglas  carrying 
over  the  green  in  his  second.  Travis  playing  the  odd, 
sclaflfed  and  found  the  Skokie  River.  Douglas  play- 
ing the  like  was  dead-holed  in  4.  Travis  picking  up, 
approximated  6.     Douglas  2  up. 

Eighth  Hole— Two  fine  drives  by  both  carried  the 
bunker  going  to  the  Boomerang,  and  equally  good 
seconds  short,  and  both  holing  in  2,  halved  in  4  each. 
Douglas  2  up. 

Ninth  Hole— Douglas  drove  quite  200  yards  going  to 
the  Mews  ;  Travis  about  30  yards  shorter,  taking  his 
brassey.  sliced  to  the  right  of  the  green  in  long  grass, 
while  Douglas  played  another  beautiful  cleek  shot 
twenty  feet  from  the  hole.  Travis  got  out  well  on  his 
third,  but  a  little  too  strong.  Douglas  played  his  ap- 
proach putt  very  weak  on  the  line  ;  Travis  missing  on 
the  odd  gave  Douglas  a  3-foot  putt  for  the  hole,  but  he 
missed  and  was  halved  in  5.    Douglas  2  up. 

Tenth  Hole— The  vvind  was  now  dead  against  the 
players,  going  to  the  Summit.  Douglas  got  away  a 
nice  drive  ;  Travis  pressing  against  the  wind  tapped 
his  ball,  and  getting  into  long  grass  it  took  him  two 
more  to  pass  Douglas'  ball.  Douglas  got  in  a  good 
brassey  and  another  splendid  cleek  shot  8  feet  from  the 
hole.  Travis  was  short  on  his  fourth  and  fifth  ;  Doug- 
las lying  dead  in  4,  holed  in  5.  Travis  picking  up, 
approximated  7.     Douglas  3  up. 

Eleventh  Hole — Equally  good  drives  at  the  Isle  of 
Woe,  and  Travis  played  a  brassey  on  his  second,  but 
was  short;  Douglas  sclaffing  his  cleek  was  also  short; 
playing  the  odd,  overran  the  green  20  yards  ;  Travis 
on  the  like  was  10  feet  short,  but  lay  dead  in  his  4. 
Douglas  played  a  fine  approach  putt  striking  the  back 
of  the  hole  and  lying  dead  ;  halved  in  5.  Douglas  still 
3  up. 

Twelfth  Hole — Both  played  their  long  game  beauti- 
fully on  the  Westward  Ho,  getting  on  the  far  edge  of 
the  green  in  3.  and  taking  3  more  to  hole  out,  halved  in 
6.     Douglas  3  up. 

Thirteenth  Hole— The  Barren  Land.  Douglas  sclaffed 
his  drive;  Travis  getting  in  a  good  one.  Douglas  play- 
ing the  odd  made  a  grand  recovery  with  his  iron  which 
saved  him  from  losing  the  hole.  Travis  played  a  per- 
fect second  and  nearly  holed  for  3.  but  halved  in  4. 
Douglas  3  up. 

Fourteenth  Hole— Both  drove  well  awaj'  .going  to  the 
Dismal  Swamp.  Travis  not  attempting  to  caVrv  the 
bunker  played  away  to  the  right.  Douglas  playing 
the  like  went  for  the  green,  but  carried  20  yards  be- 
yond the  hole;  plaving  the  odd  Douglas  was  short, 
Travis  following  suit.  Travis  played  the  odd,  went  for 
the  hole  and  was  3  feet  past,  while  Douglas  was  18 
inches  short  in  the  like;  Travis,  missing  his  putt,  looked 
easy  for  Douglas,  but  to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators 
he  missed,  practically  making  a  present  of  a  half  to 
Travis  in  6  all.    Douglas  3  up. 

Fifteenth  Hole— Two  splendid  drives  carried  them 
well  within  reach  for  their  seconds  on  the  green.  Travis 
got  in  a  beauty  with  his  brassey  onto  the  green  ;  Doug- 
las spared  his  shot  and  badly  sclaffed  and  was  bunk- 
ered getting  out  onto  the  terrace  of  the  green  in  3;  cost 
him  3  more  to  nole  out.  Travis  playing  for  a  5  won  the 
hole  in  s  to  6.     Douglas  2  up. 

Sixteenth  Hole— Travis  had  the  honor  and  made  a 
beautiful  cleek  shot  at  The  Baby  hole  laying  his  ball  6 
feet  short.  Douglas  with  his  cleek  lay  20  feet  to  the  left, 
but  a  splendid  approach  putt  stone-dead  secured  him  a 
half  in  3,     Douglas  2  up. 

Seventeenth  Hole — Both  got  long  drives  at  Bunker 
Hill.  Travis  was  on  the  right  of  the  green  in  his  sec- 
ond, while  Douglas  playing  the  like  was  hole  high  a 
little  to  the  left.  Travis  played  a  miserable  approach 
half-way,  and  missed  his  next;  Douglas  laying  his  ap- 
proach putt  dead,  holed  in  4  to  5.     Douglas  3  up. 

Eighteenth  Hole — Douglas  drove  a  screecher  on  the 
(lotne  hole  210  yards  and  lay  25  feet  from  the  hole; 


Travis  was  short  some  20  yards  ;  played  the  odd  8 
feet  past;  Douglas  on  the  like  overran  about  5  feet; 
Travis  lying  on  the  lip  in  3  and  holing  in  4.  Douglas 
holing  his  putt  got  down  in  3,  and  maintained  a  nice 
advantage  of  4  up  and  18  to  play. 

.SCbRE  — FIRST    ROUND. 

Douglas,  out 44663454  5 — 41 

Travis,  out 4     4    6     5    6     5     7     4  5—46 

Douglas,  in 55646534  3—41—82 

Travis,  in 75646635  4—46—92 

SECOND  ROUND. 

The  afternoon  round  gave  the  large  gallery  plod- 
ding around  the  course  a  fine  exhibition  and  a  very- 
interesting  match.  The  wind  had  changed  and  was 
dead  against  the  players. 

First  Hole— The  Fairfield  man,  at  2:30,  drove  off, 
but,  getting  his  ball  too  high,  the  wind  got  it  and  car- 
ried it  in  the  DeviPs  Ditch.  Travis  got  his  ball  clean, 
but  luckily  the  wind  drove  it  short  of  the  bunker,  but 
he  got  a  beauty  away  with  his  brassy,  which  enabled 
him  to  get  on  the  green  in  3;  Douglas  just  getting  out 
with  his  niblick,  following  with  a  fine  brassy  and 
approach,  lay  on  the  green  in  4  ;  taking  2  more  to  hole 
out,  gave  the  hole  to  Travis  in  5  to  6.     l3ouglas  3  up. 

Second  Hole— The  Oakland  champion  opened  the 
next  hole  with  a  sclaff  into  the  bunker,  Douglas  getting 
well  over.  Here  Travers  showed  his  experience  and 
played  the  proper  shot,  not  attempting  to  get  over, 
but  played  back  and  over  with  a  mashie  on  his  third, 
which  was  well  pitched  within  fourteen  feet  of  the 
hole.  Douglas  played  i  off  2,  and  was  rather  weak, 
but  laid  his  approach  putt  4  feet  off  the  hole;  and  Trav- 
is, holing  his  putt,  gave  Douglas  something  to  do,  but 
down  he  went  and  halved  in  4,  amidst  loud  applause. 
Douglas  3  up. 

Third  Hole- -Travis,  still  keeping  the  honor,  was 
driving  straight  against  the  wind,  but  Douglas  was 
outdriving  him  by  fifteen  yards  to  twenty  yards. 
Both  got  good  brassies  on  their  second  and  thirds  on 
the  left  of  the  green,  and,  pitching  on  the  green  with 
their  mashies,  holed  in  6  each.     Douglas  3  up. 

Fourth  Hole— The  wind  was  now  in  their  favor,  go- 
ing to  the  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  both  made  tremendous 
drives,  especially  Douglas,  who  got  on  the  far  edge  of 
the  green  with  his  mid-iron  in  2.  Travis  was  on  the 
green  in  two  good  approach  putts,  which  put  him  within 
holing;  Douglas  having  an  eighteen-inch  puttforthe 
half,  which  he  missed,  Travis,  holing,  won  in  4  to  5. 
Douglas  2  up. 

Fifth  Hole — The  Laddie  was  halved  by  perfect  golf 
in  4  each.     Douglas  2  up. 

Sixth  Hole— Travis  showing  the  way  to  the  lawn 
hooked  his  drive  badly  and  got  into  the  long  grass. 
Douglas  got  a  beauty.  Travis  playing  the  odd  played, 
his  shot  far  too  easy.  Douglas  played  his  second  bang 
on  the  green.  Travis,  taking  his  third  shot  out  of  the 
long  grass,  just  got  out,  and  laid  his  approach  dead, 
but  was  too  late;  Douglas  laving  his  third  dead  and 
holding  in  4  won  from  Travis  in  4  to  5.     Douglas  3  up. 

Seventh  Hole— Douglas  had  the  honor  going  to  the 
Skokie  IVleadow,  and  drove  a  nice  ball  followed  by 
Travis.  The  latter  playing  the  odd  played  short  with 
his  iron  at  the  Skokie.  Douglas  on  the  like  carried  it 
with  his  cleek  with  a  nice  bit  of  pull.  Travis  playing 
the  odd  laid  a  fine  short  pitch-dead  ;  Douglas  being 
short  then  passed,  and  missing  again,  Travis  holed  in  4 
to  6.     Douglas  2  up. 

Eighth  Hole— Travis  drove  off  at  the  Boomerang, 
but  pulled  terribly  into  the  long  grass  ;  Douglas  was 
clear  in  the  open.  Travis,  who  seemed  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  much  force  was  required  to  get  on  the  green, 
played  it  far  too  easy,  just  getting  clear  when  he  might 
have  been  on  the  green,  as  he  was  not  lying  very  bad. 
Douglas  played  a  half  pitch  on  the  like  and  holed  in 
4,  Travis  taking  5.     Douglas  3  up. 

Ninth  Hole— Both  played  splendid  drives  at  the 
Mews,  and  carrying  the  bunker  on  their  seconds  got 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  green.  Travis  playing  the 
odd  laid  a  beautiful  running  approach  dead  ;  Douglas 
playing  the  like  overran  the  hole  4  feet,  and  missing  his 
next,  Travis  holing  in  4  to  5.     Douglas  2  up. 

Tenth  Hole— Driving  to  the  Summit  each  made  good 
drives  and  brassies.  Travis  on  the  odd  sliced  his 
cleek  badly.  Douglas  again  played  another  beautiful 
cleek  shot  within  6  feet  of  the  hole  on  the  like.  Travis 
giving  the  hole  a  chance  was  10  feet  past,  and  missing 
again,  Douglas  won  in  5  to  6.     Douglas  3  up. 

Eleventh  Hole — The  Fairfield  man  was  very  com- 
fortable with  his  lead  and  seemed  to  be  playing  for  the 
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halves,  leaving  Travis  to  do  the  forcing.  Douglas 
drove  a  terrific  ball,  going  to  the  Isle  of  Woe.  Travis 
putted  his  drive  into  long  grass  and  could  only  get 
out;  Douglas  drove  over  the  green  in  his  second. 
Travis  playing  the  odd  made  a  beautiful  recovery  and 
lay  8  feet  from  the  hole  with  his  cleek  ;  Douglas  being 
short  in  his  putt  ;  Travis  lying  dead  in  4,  both  holed  in 
5,  and  the  hole  was  halved.     Douglas  3  up. 

Twelfth  Hole— Driving  to  "  Westward  Ho,"  which  is 
the  longest  on  the  course;  both  making  fine  drives  and 
brassies  on  their  seconds  against  a  stiff  wind.  Travis 
spared  his  brassey  and  was  just  short  of  the  bunker 
guarding  the  green.  Douglas  went  for  the  green,  but 
half  topped  his  brassey,  pitching  into  the  bunker,  and 
was  very  lucky  in  jumping  out,  and  lay  on  the  fair 
green,  both  approaching  within  6  feet  of  the  hole; 
Travis  missed  his  putt,  while  Douglas  holed  and  won 
in  5  to  6.     Douglas  4  up. 

Thirteenth  Hole— Both  drove  well  on  the  "  Barren 
Land,"'  and  reached  the  far  edge  of  the  green  in  their 
seconds.  Douglas  played  the  odd,  with  a  running-up 
approach  laid  dead,  while  Travis  plaved  a  perfect  shot, 
but  got  a  bad  kick  on  the  grade  of  the  green,  and 
stopped  dead ;  laying  his  approach  dead  did  not  recover 
his  stroke,  as  Douglas  holed  out  in  4  to  5.  Douglas  was 
safe  being  Dormie  5. 

Fourteenth  Hole — "  The  Dismal  Swamp  "  is  slated  as 
bogy  4,  but  there  are  easier  holes  that  are  bogy  5.  Both 
had  fair  drives.  Travis  playing  to  the  right  to  avoid 
bunker,  got  round  it  beautifully.  Douglas  was  20  yds. 
too  far;  having  to  playback  was  very  weak.  Travis, 
playing  the  like,  was  also  very  short;  Douglas  run- 
ning past  and  taking  6  to  the  hole.  Travis  holed  a 
beautiful  putt,  and  kept  the  match  going  by  winning 
in  4.  But  Douglas  seemed  to  have  been  careless,  and 
was  not  anxious  about  his  shots.     Dormie  4. 

Fifteenth  Hole — Travis  had  the  honor  going  to  the 
"  Bonnie  Bush,"  and  got  a  beautiful  ball  from  the  tee. 
Douglas  was  getting  erratic,  and  made  a  terrible  slice, 
his  first  of  the  day,  and  found  the  long  grass;  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  the  green,  got  trapped  in  the  bunker  off  a 
dead  second.  Travis,  played  the  like,  with  a  beautiful 
brassey  right  on  the  green.  Douglas  got  out  the  bun- 
ker in  his  third;  holed  in  5.  Travis,  laying  his  approach 
putt  deadj  holed  in  4,  still  making  it  interesting  for 
Douglas,  who  was  Dormie  3. 

Sixteenth  Hole— Travis  had  the  honor  at  the  Baby 
and  played  a  good  cleek  to  the  right  hole-high  ;  Doug- 
las was  very  short,  but  both  were  within  si.K  feet  of 
the  hole  on  their  third  ;  Douglas  missed  his  putt  for  3, 
Travis  holing.     Won  in  3  to  4. 

Seventeenth  Hole— Travis  still  plucky  drove  a  long 
ball,  going  to  Bunker  Hill.  Douglas  now  had  to  grip, 
and  outdrove  Travis,  whom  he  wanted  to  make  play 
the  odd  point.  Travis  did  and  got  a  beauty  hole-high, 
but  to  the  right  of  the  green.  Douglas  had  to  play 
and  quickly  decided  the  match  by  a  most  beautifijl 
full  iron  shot  ten  feet  from  the  hole.  Travis  played 
the  odd  eight  feet  past  to  the  right  of  the  hole.  All 
Douglas  had  to  do  was  to  lie  dead,  but  he  was  two 
feet  away,  and  Travis,  still  playing  for  all  he  was  worth, 
holed  his  putt  on  the  odd.  Douglas,  having  missed  sev- 
eral such  putts  before,  studied  his  shot,  and  down  she 
went,  halving  the  hole  in  4,  but  winning  a  well-earned 
contest  by  2  up,  i  to  play,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing scores : 

Douglas,  out 6  4  5  5  4  4  6  4  5—43 

Travis,  out 5454454S  4—40 

Douglas,  in 5  5  S  4  6  5  4  4  * — 38 — 81 

Travis,  in 65654434  *— 37— 77 

*Bye  hole  not  played. 

SATURDAY — FINALS. 

Final  round  for  the  championship  between 
Findlay  S.  Douglas,  Fairfield  County  G.  C,  and 
H.  M.  Harriman,  Meadowbrook  G.  C.,  was  won 
by  Harriman,  2  up,  i  to  play.  Scores  are  as 
follows  : 

FIRST   HOUND. 

Harriman,  Out 435445S5  5—4° 

In 64566434  3 — 41 — 81 

F.  S.  Douglas,  Out 44655476  5—46 

In 5     5     6     6     5     4     4     5  4—44—9° 

SECOND   ROUND. 

Douglas,  Out 5464445s  4 — 41 

Itl 5     4     5     5     5     S     5     *     *— 34— 75 

Harriman,  Out 44655565    5 — 45 

In 5     5     5     5     5     6     3     *     *— 34— 79 

♦Indicates  holes  not  played. 

Grand  total,  Harriman 160  for  34  holes. 

"  "      Douglas ., 165    "     "      " 


THE   FINAL  FOR  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

BETWEEN   FINDLAY  DOUGLAS  AND 

H.   M.    HARRIMAN. 

MORNING     ROUND. 

The  match  between  Douglas  and  Harriman 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever 
seen  in  a  final.  It  was  an  exhibition  well  worth 
going  1,000  miles  to  watch.  The  playing  of 
Harriman  in  his  first  round  was  of  the  highest 
class,  and  could  not  have  been  beaten  by  John- 
nie Bell  or  Tait,  considering  the  gale  that  was 
blowing  throughout  the  morning  play.  Harri- 
man no  doubt  played  4  strokes  above  his  game, 
while  Douglas  was  about  7  strokes  behind.  It 
therefore  shows  that  Harriman  has  the  game  in 
him  ;  and  the  longer  he  plays  the  better  and 
more  consistent  he  will  get,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  will  be  a  player  who  will  lower  his  colors 
for  the  championship  in  igoo. 

Harriman's  playing  throughout,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  was  very  brilliant,  while 
Douglas  was  with  him  at  every  point  of  the 
long  game,  but  the  putting  he  displayed  was 
hurtful  to  see,  not  only  useless  in  strength,  but 
erratic  in  direction,  as  the  following  account  of 
the  match  will  show  : 

First  Hole— Devil's  Ditch,  388  yds. 

Douglas  had  the  honor  at  the  first  hole,  and  drove  a 
splendid  ball.  Harriman  followed  with  an  equally 
good  one  ;  playing  the  odd,  reached  the  green  with  his 
brassey.  Douglas,  playing  the  like,  tried  to  hook  his 
brassey,  but  it  di  not;come  off.  He  was  hole-high,  but 
some  30yds.  to  the  right.  Playing  the  odd  was  6  feet 
short.  Harriman  played  the  like  dead  at  the  hole.  A 
splendid  putt  by  Douglas  gave  him  a  half  in  4. 

Second  Hole— The  Oaks  is  183  yds. 

Both  drove  long  balls  and  made  fine  approaches 
giving  them  a  4-foot  putt.  Douglas  missed;  Harriman 
holing,  won  in  3  to  4.  Putt  won  Harriman  the  hole  i  up. 

Third  Hole— 485  yds.— The  Reservoir. 

Harriman  had  the  honor  and  got  a  clean  drive  away, 
Douglas  following.  Both  taking  their  brasseys  got 
short  of  the  bunker,  but  overran  their  approaches  and 
putts.  Douglas,  playing  the  odd,  missed  a  3-foot  putt, 
which  lost  him  the  hole  to  Harriman  in  5  to  6.  Harri- 
man 2  up. 

Fourth  Hole,  or  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Both  drove  terrific  balls,  and  it  only  required  a  half 
iron  to  get  them  up,  both  overrunning  the  green,  and 
very  short  on  their  rest.  Douglas,  playing  the  odd,  lay 
on  the  lip  of  the  hole.  Harriman,  on  the  like,  holed  out 
in  4  to  5.     Harriman  3  up. 

Fifth  Hole— The  Laddie  is  295  yds. 

Beautiful  drives  by  both.  Harriman,  playing  the  odd, 
sliced  to  the  right.  Douglas  was  20yds.  over  the  green 
in  the  like.  Both  approaching  very  weak  were  6  feet 
short.  Douglas,  playing  the  odd,  mis.sed  ;  Harriman, 
holing  a  fine  putt,  won  in  4  to  5.    Harriman  4  up. 

Sixth  Hole— The  Lassie,  300  yds. 

Both  drove  off  against  a  stiff  head  wind  with  very 
good  balls.  Harriman,  on  the  odd,  pulled  into  the  long 
grass;  Douglas  got  a  screecher  on  the  right  of  the  green. 
Playing  the  odd  Harriman  was  short,  and  Douglas,  lay- 
ing dead  in  3,  holed  in  4  to  Harriman's  5.  Douglas'  first 
hole.  Harriman  3  up.  Harriman's  2  and  3  shot  lost  him 
the  hole. 

Seventh  Hole— The  Skokie  Meadow  is  about  320  yds. 

Douglas  had  now  the  honor,  a  fine  drive,  but  had  the 
misfortune  of  finding  the  road  lying  bad.  Douglas 
used  his  mid-iron. but  could  only  get  as  far  ashe  wanted 
to  on  his  second,  and  having  to  play  a  cleek  to  carry 
the  Skokie  could  not  keep  it  from  running  over  the 
green.  Harriman  got  two  fine  shots  in  short  of  the 
burn,  and  was  on  the  green  in  3,  taking  2  putts  to  hole  ; 
won  in  5  to  Douglas's  6.     Harriman  4  up. 
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Eighth  Hole — The  Boomerang,  275  yds. 

Harriman  regained  the  honor  and  drovo  in  the 
bunker  ;  Douglas  away  over.  Harriman,  playing  the 
odd,  cleared  the  bunker  and  played  a  fine  mashie  shot  10 
feet  short  of  the  hole;  while  Douglas  did  not  take  the 
chance  and  sclaf¥ed  his  mashie  30yds.  short  and  seemed 
demoralized  as  he  overran  his  3  again,  doing  it  on  his 
4th.  Harriman  lying  dead  in  4  holed  5,  while  Douglas, 
who  had  been  throwing  away  shots  by  being  too  strong, 
did  what  be  should  not  have  done  under  any  con- 
sideration, missing  his  2-foot  putt  for  the  half  but  by  not 
being  up.  That  is  where  Douglas  should  have  re- 
membered the  proverb,  "  Be  up ;  the  hole  will  never 
come  to  you."    Harriman  s  up. 

Ninth   Hole — The  Mews,  350  yds. 

Good  drives  by  both.  Harriman,  playing  his  second, 
used  his  head  and  played  short  of  the  bunker  with  his 
iron.  Douglas  forced,  which  was  his  game,  being  so  far 
down,  half  topped  and  gottrapped.  Taking  his  niblick 
he  played  a  beauty  eight  feet  from  the  hole.  Both 
missed  their  putts  and  a  good  half  in  4.  Harriman  5 
up  at  the  turn. 

Harriman  4  3564555  5— Out,  42 

Douglas 446554765—    "      46 

Tenth   Hole — The  Summit,  445  yds. 

Splendid  driving  by  both  and  brasseys  on  their  sec- 
oncfs  got  them  within  half  iron  shot  of  the  hole.  Harri- 
man completely  missed  his  third,  topping  the  ball  and 
jumping  the  bunker,  ran  up  to  the  green.  Douglas' 
shot  was  perfect,  lying  six  feet  from  the  hole.  Harri- 
man, playing  the  odd,  was  short,  Douglas  lying  dead. 
Harriman  missed  his  putt  for  a  half,  taking  6  to  Doug- 
las' s.     Harriman  4  up. 

Eleventh  Hole — The  Isle  of  Woe,  400  yds. 

Both  good  away;  fine  straight  drives.  Douglas,  tak- 
ing hiscleek,  was  short.  Harriman  made  a  beauty  just 
over  the  green.  Playing  the  odd,  Douglas  was  short  six 
feet.  Harriman,  laying  his  approach  putt  nearly  dead, 
holed  out  in  4,  Douglas  taking  ■;.  Par  golf.  Harriman 
5  up. 

Twelfth   Hole — Westward  Ho,  510  yds. 

Both  lay  together  on  their  drives.  A  fine  brassey  by 
Harriman  put  him  well  within  reach  of  the  green. 
Douglas  on  his  second  had  very  hard  luck,  striking  his 
ball  well;  playing  to  the  right  so  as  to  get  a  clear  shot 
at  the  hole  for  his  third,  his  ball  just  got  in  the  wind 
and  found  the  bunker.  Getting  out  well  with  his  nib- 
lick in  the  third  he  made  a  grand  recovery  and  lay  three 
feet  from  the  hole  in  4.  Harriman  pitched  on  the  green 
in  3  ;  laid  his  4th  dead.  Douglas  missing  another  easy 
putt,  lost  the  hole  in  5  to  6.     Harriman  6  up. 

Thirteenth  Hole — Barren  Land,  345  yds. 

Harriman  drove  well,  while  Douglas  putted  among 
the  long  grass,  getting  out  well  on  his  second,  while 
his  mashie  pitch  was  very  short  on  his  third.  Harriman 
overdrove  the  green  on  his  second,  was  short  in  his 
third.  Both  put  terribly  wild,  taking  three  putts  on 
the  green  and  halving  in  six.     Harriman  still  6  up. 

Fourteenth  Hole— Dismal  Swamp,  323  yds. 

Good  long  drives  by  both  against  the  wind.  Harri- 
man, playing  the  odd,  tried  to  carry  on  the  green,  but 
getting  his  ball  high  came  right  back  in  the  bunker. 
Douglas,  seeinghis  chance,  played  the  like  short  of  the 
bunker  and  over  with  a  mashie  pitch  on  the  odd.  Harri- 
man got  out  in  the  like,  was  very  short,  and  playing 
the  odd  was  short  again.  Douglas,  lying  dead,  holed 
in  5  to  6.  Harriman  missing,  lost  the  hole.  Harriman 
5  tip. 

Fifteenth  Hole— The  Bonnie  Bush,  327  yds. 

Both  got  good  drives  and  on  the  green  in  their  sec- 
onds ;  both  lying  dead,  halved  in  4.  Par  golf.  Harri- 
man 5  up. 

Sixteenth  Hole— The  Baby,  140  yds. 

Douglas  keeping  the  honor  took  his  drives  against 
the  wind  and  lay  twelve  feet  to  the  left.  Harriman  got 
in  a  beauty  three  feet  from  the  hole.  Douglas,  playing 
the  odd,  was  short  and  had  to  play  2  more,  missing 
his  putt.  Harriman  had  2  for  the  hole,  winning  in  3 
to  4.    Harriman  6  up. 


Seventeenth  Hole- Bunker  Hill,  300  yds. 

Having  taken  the  honor  Harriman  drove  a  fine  ball, 
followed  by  Douglas.  A  magnificent  cleek  shot  by 
Harriman  fell  twelve  feet  short  of  the  hole.  Douglas 
sliced  his  second  and  his  mashie  pitch  was  half  way  on 
the  odd.  Harriman  played  the  like,  lay  dead,  and  holed 
in  4  to  5.     Harriman  7  up. 

Eighteenth  Hole— Home  Hole,  210  yds. 

Both  nearly  reached  the  green  on  their  drives  and 
laid  their  running-up  approaches  four  feet  short. 
Douglas  winning  his  putt,  and  Harriman  holing  in  3, 
won  the  hole,  and  had  a  tremendous  lead  of  8  up, 
18  to  go. 

Harriman 6  4566434  3— Home,  41 

Douglas 556654434-       "        44 

AFTERNOON   ROUND. 

First  Hole— A  start  was  made  at  2:25.  Harriman,  re- 
taining the  lead,  drove  off  and  made  a  long  drive,  fol- 
lowed by  one  equally  good  by  Douglas  ;  good 
brasseys  were  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  green,  re- 
spectively. Douglas,  playing  the  odd,  was  very  short. 
Harriman  was  short  in  the  like,  but  holed  an  8-foot 
putt  and,  Douglas  missing,  won  the  hole  in  4  to  5.  Har- 
riman 9  up. 

Second  Hole — Driving  to  the  Oaks,  both  were  over 
the  green,  and  had  to  play  their  approach  back. 
Harriman  pitched  on  the  face  of  the  terrace  and 
stopped  dead,  but  laid  his  third  dead.  Douglas,  play- 
ing his  approach,  was  past  and  lay  dead  on  the  like, 
Holing  in  4  each,  halved  the  hole. 

Third  Hole— Going  to  the  Reservoir,  both  making 
good  drives,  Harriman's  second  was  well  away  with 
the  brassey  ;  Douglas'  ball  was  lying  bad,  which  made 
him  use  his  iron;  playing  a  good  third  was  over  the 
green  ;  Harriman  was  short,  both  lying  3  feet  from 
the  hole;  missed  and  halved  in  6. 

Fourth  Hole— Driving  to  the  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  Har- 
riman pulled  his  ball  among  the  crowd  into  the  long 
grass;  playing  the  odd,  was  short  with  his  iron.  Doug- 
las laid  on  the  green  in  two,  and,  layinghis  third  dead, 
holed  in  4.  Harriman  .shorten  hisapproach,  and  missed 
his  putt,  Douglas  winning  the  hole  in  4  to  5.  Harriman 
8  up. 

Fifth  Hole— "  The  Laddie"  was  the  scene  of  the 
longest  drive  of  the  day.  Douglas  drove  within  twen- 
ty feet  of  the  bunker.  Harriman,  short,  played  the 
odd,  and  ran  over  the  green.  Douglas  playing  the 
like,  made  a  brassey  shot  three  feet  off  the  hole.  Har- 
riman played  two  more  and  missed,  Douglas  winning 
in  4  to  5.     Harriman  7  up. 

Sixth  Hole— Douglas  was  now  beginning  to  play  his 
proper  game,  while  Harriman  seemed  to  be  going  off. 
Douglas  drove  a  fine  ball,  and  with  his  brassey  laid 
within  4  feet  of  the  hole  on  his  second.  Harriman  got 
in  a  good  drive  and  brassey  on  the  edge  of  the  green; 
playing  the  odd,  was  short,  and  missed  in  two  more. 
Douglas  winning  in  4  to  5.     Harriman  6  up. 

Seventh  Hole — Both  got  away  with  good  drives. 
Harriman  sliced  his  second  with  the  iron  and  got  into 
the  road;  half  topping  his  third,  got  caught  in  the 
Skokie;  lifting  for  a  stroke,  laid  his  mashie  dead. 
Douglas  played  short  on  his  second  into  casual  water, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  drop  with  penalty:  playing 
on  the  green  in  3,  holed  out  in  5  to  Harriman's  6.  Har- 
riman 5  up. 

Eighth  Hole — The  game  was  now  getting  very  excit- 
ing. Going  to  the  Boomerang,  Douglas  carried  into  the 
bunker  while  Harriman  was  over  to  the  left.  Harri- 
man played  the  odd  and  sclaffed.  going  forty  yards 
short.  This  is  where  Douglas  had  the  chance  to  turn  the 
match.  If  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  lie  past  the  hole 
he  would  no  doubt  have  won  the  hole, but, taking  a  little 
too  much  sand  out  of  the  bunker,  was  still  short  of 
Harriman.  Playing  the  odd,  Douglas  was  short  in  his 
approach  :  Harriman  running  past  in  the  like,  missed 
again  on  the  odd.  Douglas  would  not  take  the  chance. 
He  was  short  again  and  missed  a  two-foot  putt  that 
might  have  been  the  means  of  making  the  match  fin- 
ish at  the  last  hole.  This  kind  of  putting  on  Douglas' 
part  gave  Harriman  more  vitality  and  confidence. 
The  hole  was  halved  in  5.    Harriman  5  up. 

Ninth  Hole — Two  excellent  drives  at  the  Mews. 
Harriman  played  his  cleek  shot  short  of  the  bunker; 
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that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  while  Douglas  had  to 
win  holes  and  do  everything  he  knew  how  at  such  a 
stage  of  the  game.  He  went  for  the  green  with  his 
brassey ,  carrying  the  bunker,  and  on  the  green  twenty 
feet  away  from  the  hole.  Harriman,  playing  the  odd, 
was  four  feet  short.  Douglas,  laying  his  approach 
putt  dead,  holed  in  his  next.  Harriman  missed  and  the 
hole  was  won  by  Douglas  in  4  to  5.     Harriman  4  up. 

The  tenth  hole  was  another  very  unlucky  hole  for 
Douglas.  Holding  to  the  honor,  Douglas  drove  a  long 
ball  straight  as  a  die.  Harriman,  who  seemed  to  be 
going  to  pieces,  hooked  into  the  long  grass;  getting 
fairly  out  with  his  second,  played  hiscleek  on  the  third 
and  went  away  on  the  11  tee  ground.  Douglas  got  a 
good  brassey  and  a  perfect  half  mid-iron  within  ten 
feet  of  the  hole.  Harriman  played  his  approach,  half 
topped  it  and  ran  on  the  green,  laying  Douglas  a 
dead  stimie.  Douglas  played  it  dead.  Harriman 
putted  six  feet,  and  his  ball  lay  on  the  lip,  stopped, 
and  then  dropped  in,  getting  a  very  lucky  half  in  5. 
Harriman  4  up. 

The  eleventh— Isle  of  Woe — Good  drives  and  bras- 
seys  by  both.  Harriman  hooked  his  second  a  little  on 
to'the  far  corner  at  the  green.  Douglas  being  very 
short  on  his  second,  laid  his  third  stone-dead.  Harri- 
man, too  strong  in  his  approach  putt,  had  to  play  the 
odd,  missing  again.  Douglas  won  the  hole  in  4  to  5. 
Harriman  3  up. 

Twelfth  Hole — The  game  was  now  drawing  so  near, 
the  spectators  were  beginning  to  think  the  match 
would  go  to  the  last  hole.  The  excitement  was  get- 
ting so  intense  that  all  knew  the  first  bad  mistake 
by  Douglas  would  nearly  clinch  his  defeat.  But  they 
drove  to  "Westward  Ho,"  and  got  good  drives  and 
excellent  brasseys  on  their  seconds,  and  lay  all  even 
on  the  green  in  3',  the  hole  being  half  in  5.  Harriman 
3  up. 

Thirteenth  Hole — Douglas  still  had  the  honor  at  the 
Barren  Land,  and  got  in  a  beautiful  drive,  Harriman 
following  suit.  Douglas,  playing  the  odd,  pitched 
smack  in  the  bunker,  but  jumped  out.  Harriman 
played  the  like  and  sliced.  Both  lay  within  five  feet  of 
the  hole  in  3  Harriman  missed  on  the  odd.  Douglas 
had  this  putt  for  the  hole  to  make  it  2  up  and  4  to  pla}'. 
He  lost  another  chance  by  being  short,  and  only 
halved  in  5.    Harriman  3  up. 

Fourteenth  Hole— Douglas  drove  a  long  ball,  and 
Harriman  following,  playing  the  long  odd,  pulled  his 
brassey  clear  of  the  bunker,  while  Douglas  took  his 
cleek  and  fell  on  the  down  grade  of  the  putting  green, 


running   forty   yards    past.     Both   approached   .short, 
and,  missing  their  putts,  halved  in  5.     Harriman  3  up. 

Fifteenth  Hole— The  Bonnie  Bush— Douglas,  holding 
the  honor,  drove  a  perfectly  straight  ball.  Harri- 
man sliced  into  the  long  grass;  getting  out  well,  was 
short  of  the  but.ker.  Douglas  carried  the  bunker,  but 
got  a  bad  fall  and  shot  to  the  left  into  the  long  grass. 
Harriman,  playing  the  odd,  was  short ;  Douglas  play- 
ing his  mashie  too  strong,  they  lay  together  in  4.  Doug- 
las now  holed  his  longest  putt  of  the  day,  winning  the 
hole  in  5  to  6.     Harriman  2  up. 

Sixteenth  Hole — "  The  Baby  "  saw  the  finish  of  this 
interesting  match  by  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  Doug- 
las, who  took  a  wooden  cleek  and  earned  away  forty 
yards  past  into  the  trees,  with  a  tree  right  in  the  line 
of  the  hole,  while  Harriman  took  his  cleek  and  landed 
his  ball   within   ten  feet.     Douglas,  playing  the  odd. 

g itched  his  running  approach  on  a  hard  substance  and 
ounded  twenty  feet  past  the  hole;  playing  2  more,  he 
was  not  dead.  Harriman  lay  dead  in  i  off  2.  Douglas, 
missing  a  three-foot  putt,  gave  Harriman  3  for  the 
match  and  the  championship,  which  he  fully  deserves. 

It  is  interesting  in  conclusion  to  compare  the 
best  three  scores  of  the  tournament,  and  see  the 
effect  it  would  have  had  if  these  contestants  had 
met  in  the  finals  : 

P.  S.  Douglas*'  score  against  D.  R.  Forgan. 
Out. .4  3  5  4  S  4  3  5  5—40       In... .5  4  S  4  5  5  4  5  3—40—80 

H.  M.  Harriman,  final  with  Douglas. 
Out.. 4  3  5  4  4  5  S  5  5—40      In.... 6  4566434  3— 41— 81 

C.  B.  Macdonald,  qualifying  round. 
Out..4  2644454  5—38      In.. ..5  5556644  5-45— 83 

If  the  above  scores  are  analyzed  in  match 
play,  Douglas  playing  Harriman  would  have 
finished  all  even  ;  Douglas  playing  Macdonald, 
Douglas  would  be  2  up  ;  Harriman  playing 
Macdonald,  Macdonald  would  be  2  up. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  players  got  together 
in  the  final  eight.  There  was  no  fluke  whatever 
in  that,  and  while  I  think  Douglas  has  on 
the  whole — although  beaten — got  a  better  game 
in  him  at  the  present  time  than  Harriman,  yet 
I  firmly  believe  that  in  two  years  Harriman 
will  be  the  Freddie  Tait  or  John  Ball  of 
America.  Willie  Tucker. 


A   CRITICAL   PUTT. 
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LAUNCH  OF   THE  "  SHAMROCK. 


THE  SJiamrock  was  launched  at  Millwall 
on  June  27th.  Lady  Russell,  wife  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
broke  the  customary  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne on  her  bow,  saying:  "Good 
luck  to  you.  May  you  bring  back  the  Cup." 
Among  the  party  were  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
the  Marquis  of  Duiferin  and  Ava,  Commodore 
of  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club,  Will  Fife, 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Sir  Thomas  Gibson-Car- 
michael,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  the  builder  of  the 
boat,  and  others.  The  counter  of  the  yacht 
was  covered  with  canvas,  which  prevented 
spectators  from  getting  more  than  a  cursory 
view  of  the  shape  of  the  hull.  Enough,  how- 
ever, was  seen  to  show  that  she  is  of  quite  as 
pronounced  a  bulb-fin  type  as  the  Columbia. 
As  she  glided  into  the  water  there  was  much 
cheering.  Considerable  alarm  was  excited 
when  the  tug  Excelsior,  which  was  chartered 
to  tow  her  to  the  West  India  Docks  to  fit  out, 
rammed  her,  making  an  ugly  dent  on  the  port 
bow,  but  doing  no  serious  damage.  The  yacht 
flew  from  her  bow  the  private  signal  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  (green  with  a  gold  square 
bearing  a  green  shamrock  in  the  center),  while 
the  royal  ensign  fluttered  from  a  flagstaff  aft. 

Nothing  has  been  revealed  concerning  the 
dimensions  of  the  boat.  She  is  probably  89 
feet  6  inches  on  the  water-line,  132  feet  over  all, 
with  a  beam  of  25  feet  and  21  feet  draught. 
Her  hull  is  of  some  variety  of  bronze.  Her 
deck  is  of  metal,  covered  with  canvas,  which 
makes  a  saving  in  weight  of  more  than  a  ton. 
Mast,  gaff  and  boom  are  of  steel,  the  topmast 
and  bowsprit  being  of  wood.  It  is  reported 
that  she  carries  more  than  13,000  feet  of  can- 
vas, but  this  is  only  conjecture. 

After  the  launch  the  mast  was  stepped  and 
the  rigging  set  up,  and  next  day  she  was  towed 
to  Southampton,  where  she  ran  aground,  but, 
like  Defender,  was  towed  off,  by  the  big  tug 
Hercules,  with  no  damage. 

Two  days  previous  to  her  launch,  the  yacht 
was  inspected  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
old  yachting  chum,  Mr.  William  Jameson. 

The  Shamrock  took  her  first  spin  on  Sun- 
day, July  8th,  the  same  day  that  Columbia  and 


Defender  were  hard  at  it  on  the  Sound.  The 
breeze  was  southwest,  and  judging  from  the 
cabled  accounts,  the  new  yacht  sailed  w^ell. 
But  as  there  was  no  boat  present  with  which  to 
test  her  speed,  nothing  conclusive  was  learned 
except  that  the  new  boat  stands  up  to  her  can- 
vas well,  is  very  smart  in  stays,  and  carries  an 
enormous  sail-spread.  All  of  these  things  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  Mr.  Fife.  But  what 
we  want  to  know  is:  How  will  she  compare 
with  the  Rleteor  and  Britannia?  Until  that 
is  known  all  speculation  will  be  idle.  Sham- 
rock, with  her  green  topsides  and  golden  un- 
derbody,  manned  by  sailors  in  green  and  yel- 
low caps  and  jerseys,  seems  to  have  made  a 
sensation  among  the  British  yachtsmen,  who 
are  said  to  be  delighted  with  her  behavior  dur- 
ing her  maiden  sail  down  Southampton  AVater 
and  the  Solent. 

After  the  sail  the  German  Emperor's  cutter, 
Meteor,  and  the  victorious  Senta  came  in  from 
Kiel  in  tow  of  a  torpedo  boat,  each  flying  ten 
winning  flags. 

THE    COLUMBIA. 

After  the  launch  of  the  Coluinbia  there  was 
considerable  delay  in  getting  her  ready  for  sea. 
Some  aluminum  blocks,  while  undergoing  a 
final  test,  proved  defective,  and  others  had  to 
be  manufactured.  On  June  24th,  while  the 
yacht  was  being  warped  out  into  the  channel, 
she  stuck  on  a  imud  bank  and  remained  there 
from  9:30  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M  ,  when  she  floated  off 
with  the  tide.  Guys  were  rigged  to  keep  the 
vessel  upright,  and  she  was  not  strained.  On 
June  25th  the  Colicmbia  got  under  way  for  the 
first  time,  sailing  to  Newport.  She  met  the 
Defender  and  the  rivals  had  a  scrub  race,  in 
which  the  new  boat  got  a  little  the  better  of  it, 
the  wind  being  moderate  from  southwest  and 
the  water  smooth.  The  Columbia  returned 
to  Bristol  for  some  final  touches.  On  June 
26th  she  was  formally  turned  over  by  Mr.  Her- 
reshoff  to  her  owners,  Mr.  IseHn  making  the 
final  payment  on  the  vessel.  In  the  afternoon 
Mr,  Iselin  hoisted  his  pennant  and  declared  the 
yacht  formally  in  commission.  Next  day,  in  a 
spanking  breeze  from  southwest,  Columbia 
and  Defeitder,  starting  from  Brenton's  Reef 
lightship,    beat    to    windward    toward    Point 
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Judith,  the  new  boat  proving  a  trifle  faster.  In 
the  afternoon  the  craft  indulged  in  another 
brush  with  a  similar  result. 

On  June  28th  the  boats  sailed  from  Newport 
to  New  London,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  capital 
race,  in  which  Columbia  showed  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  her  competitor.  It  blew  strong 
from  southwest  and  the  force  of  the  breeze 
made  a  lively  commotion  in  the  water,  and 
much  rain  fell.  The  yachts  made  a  pretty  even 
start  from  Brenton's  Reef  lightship  under  jibs 
and  mainsails  only,  both  well  heeled  over. 
Columbia  was  slightly  in  the  lead,  but  to  lee- 
ward of  Defejider.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
hoisted  up  fore-staysails,  and  as  it  was  a  dead 
heat  to  Point  Judith,  they  went  at  it  hammer 
and  tongs.  The  new  boat  seemed  quite  easy  in 
the  seaway,  entering  the  water  well  and  stand- 
ing up  to  her  work  admirably,  indeed.  She 
began  to  eat  her  wav  out  to  windward,  and  be- 
fore the  buoy  off  the  Point  was  passed,  she  had 
gained  considerably  on  Defender.  From  the 
Point  to  Race  Rock  light  it  was  a  close  reach  of 
twenty-eight  miles  or  so,  and  Defender  tried 
in  vain  to  lessen  the  wide  gap  between  them. 
Columbia  anchored  in  New  London  Harbor  at 
4h.  30m.,  having  beaten  Defender  a  good  eight 
minutes. 

It  was  thought  by  some  sanguine  admirers  of 
Mr.  Herreshoff  that  Columbia  would  be  able  to 
sail  circles  round  Defender.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  limit  of  speed  possible  to  a  yacht  of 
go  feet  on  the  water-line  has  been  very  nearly 
reached,  and  that  Columbia,  in  her  crude  con- 
dition, was  able  to  vanquish  Defender  so  much 
as  she  did,  was  noteworthy.  For,  mark  you, 
Defender  is  carrying  bigger  wings  than  she 
flew  in  1894  and  she  is  being  admirably  handled 
by  her  amateur  and  professional  skippers. 

I  think  that  in  all  her  races  to  come  Columbia 
will  show  better  form,  and  that  bv  the  time  of 
the  Cup  races  she  will  be  in  excellent  fettle.  Ex- 
perts with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  two  craft  think  that  Defender  will  never 
beat  Columbia  at  any  point  of  sailing,  except 
by  a  fluke.  At  this  time  of  writing  it  certainly 
looks  that  way. 

The  yachts  remained  at  New  London  for  the 
L^niversity  boat  races,  and  sailed  for  New 
Rochelle  on  June  30th,  Columbia  in  tow  of  her 
tender,  St.  Mie/iael's,  and  Defender  under  sail. 
Practice  spins  were  had  nearly  every  day  in  the 
Sound  until  the  first  formal  race  on  July  6th  for 
a  $250  cup  presented  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  The  day  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
disagreeable.  There  was  plenty  of  rain,  like- 
wise squalls  and  thunder.  The  flagship  Corsair 
acted  as  judges'  boat,  carrying  the  regatta 
committee,  S.  Nicholson  Kane,  Chester  Gris- 
wold  and  Irving  Grinnell.  The  start  was  from 
Sandy  Hook  lightship,  and  the  course  was  a 
triangular  one  of  30  nautical  miles,  the  first  leg 
being  S.  W.  by  S. ,  the  second  E.  ^  S.  and  the 
third  N.  N.  W.  >^  W.  The  wind  at  the  start 
was  S.  W.  Thus  the  first  leg  of  the  course 
was  to  windward,  the  second  a  beam  reach,  and 
the  third,  owing  to  a  shift  of  wind,  a  close  and 
then  a  broad  reach.  The  Columbia  crossed 
the  line  too  soon  and  had  to  return,  a  mistake 
which  Defender  took  advantage  of  by  keeping 
her  blanketed  during  nearly  all  the  work  to 
windward.     Each  carried  club-topsail  and  baby- 


jib-topsail.  Columbia  was  handicapped  im. 
42s. 

There  was  quite  a  jump  of  a  sea  on  and  much 
seasickness  prevailed  on  the  yachts  and  tugs 
attending  the  racers.  Columbia  did  not  get  from 
under  Defendei^' s  lee  until  about  off  Seabright, 
when  she  weathered  on  her  and  rounded  the 
first  mark  at  2h.  38m.  33s.  Defender's  time  was 
2h.  39m.  i8s.  It  was  now  a  reach  with  the  wind 
abeam  to  the  second  mark.  The  jib-topsail  of 
Colu7nbia  got  foul  of  the  stay,  but  Defettder's 
was  set  smartly.  At  this  juncture  a  squall 
accompanied  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
smote  the  racers,  and  lee  decks  were  now 
awash.  '  Colicmbia  seemed  to  heel  only  a  trifle 
more  than  Defefider.  The  squall  lasted  twenty 
minutes.  The  second  mark  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: Columbia,  3h.  38m.  ois. ;  Defender,  "^h. 
40m.  19s. 

From  this  point  to  the  finish  it  was  a  reach 
with  small  jib-topsails  set.  Defender  favored 
by  a  shift  of  wind  gained  on  Coluntbia,  beating 
her  25  seconds  on  the  last  leg.  Cheers  and 
whistles  greeted  the  boats  at  each  mark.  The 
official  time  as  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Kane  fol- 
lows : 

First  Lef^.  Second  Le^.  Third  Leg, 
H.      M.      S.        H.    M.    S.  H.  M.  S. 

Columbia i     38     33        o     59     28         i     g     54 

Defender i     40    58        i       i       i        i     9     29 

Columbia's  time  over  course  3h.  47m.  55s. 
Defender's  time  over  course  sh.  51m.  28s. 
Columbia  winner  by  3m.  33s.  elapsed  time. 

The  yachts  had  not  been  measured  for  time 
allowance,  and  when  they  are  their  dimensions 
will  not  be  made  public.  In  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts Columbia  will  have  to  allow  Defender 
im.  25s.  over  a  30-niile  course.  1  do  not  vouch 
for  the  approximate  accuracy  of  these  figures, 
but  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

A    GREAT   RACE   OFF   LARCHMONT. 

The  next  contest  in  which  the  clippers  took 
part  was  on  July  8th,  for  a  valuable  cup  offered 
by  Commodore  Postley,  of  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club,  the  course  charted  out  by  the 
Regatta  Committee,  Messrs.  Lovejoy,  Coates 
and  Hardy,  being  a  triangular  one  of  19  miles, 
twice  round,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Owing  to 
an  error  of  the  yachts  the  original  course  of  38 
miles  was  not  sailed  over,  the  craft  rounding  by 
mistake  the  markboat  of  the  Riverside  Yacht 
Club,  which  was  also  holding  a  regatta.  The 
committee,  however,  decided  to  call  it  a  race, 
and  a  very  pleasing  contest  it  turned  out,  al- 
though the  actual  distance  covered  was  only  30 
miles. 

It  was  a  day  when  traditional  Larchmont 
luck  triumphed  over  the  weather.  In  the  fore- 
noon it  was  foggy  and  a  flat  calm.  There 
wasn't  a  symptom  of  a  coming  breeze  nor  was 
there  a  ripple  on  the  stagnant  sheet  of  water. 
At  noon,  however,  the  wind  began  to  blow  up 
quite  cheerily  from  S.  S.  W. ,  and  at  12:30  the 
preparatory  signal  was  given,  and  ten  minutes 
later  the  yachts  started  with  Defender  in  the 
lead  on  the  first  leg  of  the  course,  which  was 
toward  a  mark  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sound,  the  course  being  E.  i^  N.  Columbia 
tried  to  pass  Defender  to  windward  and  this 
'^ave  rise  to  a  luffing  match  which  was  exciting 
while  it  lasted.  Columbia  failed  to  achieve  her 
object  of  passing  her  rival  to  windward,  nor  was 
she  any  more  successful  when  she  attempted 
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to  run  through  her  lee.  The  result  of  the  Uiff- 
ing  match  apparently  caused  both  boats  to  lose 
their  bearings,  and  when  they  finally  filled  away 
on  their  course  they  steered  for  the  Riverside 
mark,  referred  to  above,  turning  it  with  De- 
fender about  20  seconds  in  the  lead.  Cohiinbia 
is  quicker  in  stays  than  her  rival,  and  in  tacking 
round  the  mark  shot  ahead  and  at  last  shook 
off  the  blanket  of  Defender.  From  this  point 
it  was  a  beat  back  to  a  mark  off  Prospect  Point 
in  Hempstead  Bay.  Gradually  but  slowly  Co- 
luiJibia  increased  her  lead,  and  after  a  capital 
exhibition  of  windward  work  rounded  two  min- 
utes in  the  lead. 

With  spinnakers  to  port  the  yachts  headed  for 
the  home  mark.  Again  Defefider  showed 
greater  smartness  in  setting  sail,  but  she 
couldn't  overhaul  her  competitor,  the  times  as 
the  boats  gybed  round  the  home  stakeboat  be- 
ing :  Colianb/a,  2:05:06;  Defender,  2:07:03. 

The  Regatta  Committee  hailed  the  boats,  or- 
dering them  to  go  over  the  course  a  second  time 
and  warning  them  of  their  error.  It  was,  how- 
ever, all  in  vain.  The  skippers  headed  direct 
for  the  Riverside  mark  as  before,  and  there  be- 
ing no  lufifing  match  this  time,  the  distance  was 
soon  covered.  Their  times  were:  Columbm, 
2:33:30  ;  Defender,  2:36:08  ;  the  Columbia  s 
gain  being  41  seconds.  The  wind  had  hauled 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  boats  to  lay  their  course 
for  the  Hempstead  mark  without  a  tack,  and  in 
the  close  reach  to  that  point  Columbia  gained 
25  seconds,  the  times  being:  Columbia,  y.o%:\i  ; 
Defender,  3:11:15. 

A  short  run  with  spinnakers  set  to  port  was 
now  in  order.  Columbia' s  spinnaker  was  sent 
up  in  stops,  and  when  her  sailors  tried  to  break 
it  out  with  savage,  jerky  drags,  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  it  could  be  set,  as  the  stops  at  the 
head  of  the  sail  could  not  be  broken.  And 
in  this  ignominious  manner  Columbia  fin- 
ished. Defender' s  spinnaker  was  set  smartly 
and  correctly.  Columbia' s  time  at  the  finish 
was  3:24:09  and  Defender's  3:27:10,  Columbia 
winning  by  3m.  13s. 

Both  boats  after  finishing  took  in  their  top- 
sails and  steered  for  their  moorings  off  New 
Rochelle,  and  while  on  their  way  thither  took 
in  and  furled  their  mainsails,  proceeding  under 
head  sail  alone.  Defender  made  fast  to  her 
buoy  first  and  Columbia  fouled  her.  The  new 
boat's  topmast  shroud  caught  the  end  of  De- 
fender's steel  boom,  bending  it  out  of  shape. 
This  necessitated  its  unshipping,  and  it  was 
sent  to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  for  repairs  on  the  tender 
St.  Michael's.  Defender  sailed  from  New  Ro- 
chelle for  Bristol  on  July  loth,  under  a  main 
trysail  and  head  sails.  The  next  races  be- 
tween the  Cup  defenders  were  arranged  to  take 
place  off  Newport. 

Yachting  skeptics  there  are  m  plenty  who 
believe  that  Coluj/tbia  has  not  been  permitted 
to  sail  to  her  best  advantage.  This  is  the  view 
that  generally  obtains  in  England,  where  it  is 
declared  that  the  two  contests  off  Sandy  Hook 
and  Larchmont  were  about  as  serious  as  opera 
bouffe. 

NEW    YORK    YACHT    CLUB's    ANNUAL    EEGATTA. 

The  fifty-third  annual  regatta  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  was  sailed  on  June  22d  in  New 
York  Bay.  The  weather  was  fine  and  during 
the   greater  part  of  the   day  there  was  a  nice 


breeze  from  south.  The  starters  were  :  Cruisers 
in  racing  trim,  Colonia,  Amorita,  (2uissetta, 
Clorita  and  Uncas.  Schooners  in  cruising 
trim:  Aialanta,  Ariel,  Iroquois,  Elsemarie, 
Ingomar,  Katrina,  Latona  and  Wayward. 
Single-masters  and  yawls  in  racing  trim  :  Glo- 
riana.  Syce,  Kestrel,  Acushla  II.,  Albicore, 
Lydia  and  Hoodoo.  Single-masters  and  yawls 
in  cruising  trim  :  Vigilant,  Queen  Mab  and 
Eclipse.  Thirty-footers  :  Carolina,  Esper- 
a7iza,  Hera,  Wawa  and  Asahi.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  club  prizes,  the  two  Bennett  cups, 
presented  in  1871,  were  raced  for  by  the  schoon- 
ers Colonia,  Amorita  and  Quissetta,  and  by 
the  single-stickers  Vigilant,  (2uee>i  Alab  and 
Gloriatia.  The  schooners  and  larger  single- 
stickers  sailed  round  Sandy  Hook  lightship, 
the  smaller  single-stickers  round  Scotland 
lightship,  and  the  thirty-footers  round  Old  Or- 
chard Shoal  buoy.  Acushla  was  dismasted  off 
the  point  of  the  Hook  and  was  towed  back  for 
repairs.  The  times  at  Sandy  Hook  lightship 
were:  Vigilant,  1:13:30;  Amorita,  1:21:25; 
Quee7i  Mab,  1:22:45  ;  Gloriana,  1:26:45  ;  Colo- 
nia, 1:28:50;  Quissetta,  1:34:08;  Ariel,  1:34:55, 
and  Wayward,  1:52:00.  The  wind  freshened 
on  the  way  back  and  spinnakers  were  carried 
from  the  Southwest  Spit  to  the  finish,  where 
these  times  were  taken  :  Syce,  3:00:00  ;  Vigi- 
lant, 3:07:40;  Amorita,  3:15:30;  Colotiia, 
3:19:25  ;  Lydia,  3:21:12  ;  Queen  Mab,  3:24:17  ; 
Ariel,  3:25:04;  Quissetta,  3:25:35;  Gloriana, 
3:27:50  ;  Eclipse,  3:34:30  ;  Iroquois,  3:44:03  ; 
Elsemarie,  2,-'bS'-33'>  Wayward,  4:03:14;  Clo- 
rita, 4:06:02  ;  Katrina,  4:08:37,  and  Uncas, 
4:14:17.  The  winners  were  :  Amorita,  Clorita, 
Ariel,  Wayzvard,  Syce,  Lydia  and  Queen 
Mab  for  the  regular  club  prizes,  and  Amorita 
and  Queen  Mab  for  the  Bennett  cups.  The 
regatta  was  in  every  way  the  most  successful 
the  club  has  held  in  many  years. 

ATLANTIC  YACHT  CLUB's  ANNUAL  REGATTA. 

The  thirty-third  annual  regatta  of  the  At- 
lantic Yacht  Club  was  sailed  on  June  20  in  fine 
weather,  smooth  water,  and  a  nice  S.  W. 
breeze.  The  starters  were  :  Schooners,  Colonia, 
Quissetta,  Amorita,  Lady  Evelyn,  Ramona. 
Sloops,  cutters  and  yawls  :  Gloriana,  Kestrel, 
Acushla  II.,  Uvira,  Syce,  Eidolon,  Eclipse, 
Daphne,  A2ua,  Watauga,  Lounger,  Mem- 
ory, Newasi,  Nauka,  Zulu,  Edla,  Song  and 
Dance,  Kiltie,  Apteryx,  Hera,  Esperanza, 
Dot,  Dorothy,  Ayala,  Qui  Vive,  Martha  and 
Cleota.  The  start  was  from  off  the  club  sta- 
tion at  Seagate,  and  the  larger  craft  sailed 
round  Sandy  Hook  lightship  and  the  others 
turned  the  Scotland.  Soon  after  the  start 
Acushla  parted  her  bobstay  and  withdrew. 
Lady  Evelyn  lost  her  foretopmast  and  carried 
away  the  jaws  of  her  gaff.  Hera  was  handi- 
capped badly  and  withdrew.  The  race  was 
picturesque  and  admirably  managed  by  Col. 
Austen,  John  L.  Bliss  and  Louis  F.  Jackson. 
The  yachts  finished  in  this  order  :  Carolina, 
1:13:44;  Dot,  1:12:35;  Dorothy,  1:30:18;  Qui 
Vive,  1:22:05;  Esperanza,  1:22:58;  Colonia, 
1:34:44;  Syce,  1:38:08;  Apteryx,  1:36:55; 
Amorita,  1:43:48;  Quissetta,  1:46:40;  Gloriana, 
1:46:44;  /\'^.r/r^/,"'i:48:50  ;  Eidolon,  1:54:14; 
Memory,  1:57:02  ;  ^zz/rrt;,  2:00:28;  ^wa,  2:08:25, 
and  Eclipse,  2:09:51.  The  winners  were:  Colo- 
nia (sailover),  Amorita,  Ramona,  Syce,  Eido- 
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Ion  (sailover).  Memory  (sailover),  Edla,  Ap- 
teryx,  Carolina  and  Dot.  A  large  number  of 
club  members  and  guests  watched  the  race 
from  the  steamer  Cygniis. 

LARCHMONT  YACHT  CLUB  ANNUAL  REGATTA. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club  was  sailed  on  July  4th.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  races  ever  sailed  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  wind  blew  strong  and  steady  from  S.  W. 
A  big  fleet  was  in  the  harbor,  and  on  the  whole 
a  prettier  sea  picture  could  not  be  imagined. 
The  courses  were  over  the  usual  triangles,  and 
more  than  fifty  yachts  started  in  the  various 
classes.  The  club  steamer  Albertina  was 
crowded  with  guests  and  a  great  number  of 
steam  yachts  and  naphtha  launches  followed 
the  racers.  The  starters  were  ;  Schooners, 
Colon/a,  Atlantic,  Ariel,  Amorita,  Quissetta, 
Klseinarie,  Katrina,  Clorita  and  Uncas. 
Sloops,  cutters,  yawls  and  cats  :  Vigilant, 
N  av  ahoe ,  A  CMS  hi  a  II., Syce,  Kestrel.  Choctaw, 
Aw  a,  liris,  Ondawa,  Kiaora,  Tigress,  Fleet- 
wing,  Hussar,  Albicore,  Anoatok,  Acushla, 
Possiini,  Audax,  Oiseau,  Momo,  Alyce, 
Esperanza,  Celia,  Houri,  Song  aftd  Dance, 
Spindrift,  Kiltie,  Midge.  lucille,  Thelga, 
Constance,  Algonquin,  Owl,  Windora,  Vera, 
Florence,  Win  or  Lose,  Miriam,  Spunk,  Ox, 
Tone,  Kazaza,  Emma,  Lobster  and  Stiap- 
per.  The  only  accident  of  the  day  was  the 
loss  of  her  centerboard  by  the  unlucky 
Acushla  11,  her  third  mishap  since  her  debut 
this  5'ear.  Colotiia  won  the  Colt  Cup,  but  she 
was  unable  to  give  a  special  handicap  to  Ariel 
axi^  Atlantic.  Vigilant  dx^L  some  good  sail- 
ing, administering  a  marked  defeat  to  Nava- 
hoe.     Following  are  the  official  awards; 

Class  B. — Colonia  wins  the  Colt  Cup, 

Special  Handicap.— Colonia  allows  Atlantic  45  min- 
utes and  Ariel  30  minutes  The  Atlantic  wins  from 
the  Colonia  by  12m.  20s.,  and  from  the  Ariel  by  38s. 

Class  D.— The  Ouissetta  wins  from  the  Amorita. 

Class  D  (cruising  trim).— The  Elsemarie  wins  from 
the  Katrina. 

Class  F. — The  Clorita  wins  from  the  Uncas. 

Class  G.— The  Vigilant  wins  from  the  Navahoe. 

Class  K.— The  Syce  wins  the  first  prize  and  the  Kes- 
trel the  second  prize. 

Class  K  Ccruising  trim,  keels).— The  Liris  wins. 

Class  K  (cruising  trim,  centerboards).— The  Awa 
•wins  the  lirst  prize  and  the  Choctaw  the  second  prize. 

Class  L.— The  Hussar  wins  the  first  prize  and  the 
Tigress  the  second  prize. 

Class  L.— The  Albicore  wins  a  sail-over. 

Class  M. — The  Anoatok  wins  the  first  prize  and  the 
Possum  the  second  prize. 

Class  M  (Yawls).— The  Audax  wins  a  sail-over. 

Class  N  (Knockabouts).— The  Oiseau  wins  the  first 
and  the  Momo  the  second. 

Special  Thirty-Footers.— The  Esperanza  wins  a  sail- 
over. 

Class  P.— The  Song  and  Dance  wins  the  first  and  the 
Cecil  the  second  prize. 

Twenty-one  -  Foot  Knockabouts.  —  The  Spindrift 
wins. 

Racing  Knockabouts.— The  Lucille  wins  the  first 
and  the  Midge  the  second  prize. 

Class  Q.— The  Constance  wins. 

Class  S.— The  Windora  wins. 

Class  T.— The  Vera  wins  the  first  prize  and  the  Win 
or  Lose  the  second  prize. 

Class  v.— The  Spunk  wins  the  first  prize  and  the  Ox 
the  second  prize. 

SEAWANHAKA-CORINTHIAN     YACHT     CLUB      ANNUAL 
RACE. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  race  of  theSeawan- 
haka-Corinthian  Yacht  Club  was  sailed  on  June 
24th  over  the  club  courses  on  the  Sound.     The 


start  was  delayed  until  12:30,  when  a  light  breeze 
set  in  from  the  southeast.  The  starters  were: 
Schooners,  Afnorita,  Quissetta  and  Clorita. 
Cutters,  yawls  and  cats:  Vigilant,  Queeji  Mab, 
Syce,  Kestrel,  Liris,  Hussar,  Possum,  Anoa- 
tok, I7ifa7ita,  Ripple,  Albicore,  Sultan,  Au- 
dax, Dot,  Kit,  Joy,  Dandy,  Win  or  Lose, 
Elsie,  Spunk,  Gosbird,  Ox,  Vera,  Kazaza, 
Old  Squaw,  Maine  Jr.,  Hera,  Esperanza, 
Carolina,  Oiseau,  Momo  //. ,  Houri,  Mon- 
goose, Kiltie,  Spindrift,  Mistral,  Tosto, 
Midge  and  Nakodo.  During  the  race  a  severe 
squall  from  northeast  struck  the  Dot,  owned  by 
Mr.  C.  T,  Pierce,  knocking  overboard  John 
Mitchell,  a  paid  hand,  and  Mr.  Rockwell,  of 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  a  guest  on  the  catboat.  Both 
were  drowned.  This  sad  accident  marred  the 
pleasure  of  the  day. 

The  winners  were:  Quissetta,  Clorita  (sail- 
over).  Vigilant,  Kestrel,  Possum,  Hera, 
Oiseau,  Houri  (sailover),  Spindrift,  Mis- 
tral, Ripple  (sailover),  Audax,  Kit,  Win  or 
Lose,  Spunk  and  Kazaza.  In  a  private  match 
liris  beat  Hussar.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
cup  prizes  Quissetta  won  the  Commodore's  Cup 
for  schooners,  Vigilant  the  Commodore's  Cup 
for  sloops,  and  Mistral  the  Leland  Corinthian 
Cup.  On  June  26th  the  squadron  sailed  for 
New  London  on  its  annual  cruise. 

STAMFORD    YACHT    CLUB    ANNUAL    REGATTA. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Stamford  Yacht 
Club  was  sailed  on  July  3d  in  a  sou'wester  that 
was  light  at  the  start  but  fresh  at  the  finish.  The 
starters  were:  Syce,  Kestrel,  Eurybia,  Sultan, 
Acushla,  Indianola,  Kittie,  Spindrift,  Wen- 
dora.  Loyalty,  Qui  Vive,  Vera,  Kazaza, 
Maine  Jr.,  Captain,  Mynah,  Hornet,  Gosbird, 
Spray  and  Skylark.  Kestrel  carried  away 
her  topmast.     The  results  follow  : 

Sloops,  51-foot  class,  Syce  beat  Kestrel  23m.  8s.  ;  43- 
foot  class,  Eurybia  won ;  36-foot  class,  Acushla,  a  walk- 
over; Knockabout  Spindrift  beat  Kittie  6m.  41s.  and 
Indianola  24m.  35s.;  (Zabin  catboats,  30-foot  class,  Win- 
dora beat  Loyalty  42m.  42s.;  25-foot  class.  Qui  Vive,  a 
walkover ;  open  catboats,  Mynah  beat  Kazaza  7m. 
26s.  ;  Vera,  13m.  26s  ;  Captain,  14m.  51s.  ;  Skylark,  34m. 
22s.;  Spray,  34m.  57s.;  Maine  Jr.,  35m.  46s.;  Gosbird, 
39m.  26s.,  and  Hornet,  45m.  53s. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  YACHT  CLUB  ANNUAL  REGATTA. 

On  July  ist  the  annual  regatta  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Yacht  Club  was  sailed  in  a  brisk 
sou'wester  over  the  usual  club  courses.  The 
starters  were:  Sloops,  cutters,  yawls  and  cats, 
Kestrel,  Awa,  Liris,  Etirybia,  Wahneta, 
Anoatok,  Possum,  Acushla,  Haydee,  Water 
Lily,  Sttltan,  Possum  (yawl),  Ola,  Hera,  Es- 
peranza, Kenosha,  Spindrift,  Cero,  Mon- 
goose, Midge,  Thelga,  Edwina,  Fidget,  Hope, 
Windora,  Rajah,  Win  or  Lose,  Qui  Vive, 
Florence,  Elftwa,  Elsie,  Ox,  Spunk,  Vera, 
Kazaza,  Diana,  Captaijt,  Snapper,  Dud, 
Periwinkle,  Ftin,  Tom  Cod,  Rudder  and 
Zena.  The  winners  were  :  Kestrel  (sailover), 
Liris,  Esperanza,  Wahneta,  Anoatok, 
Water  Lily,  Sulta7i,  Hope,  Windora,  Qui 
Vive,  Elsie,  Vera,  Kazaza,  Spindrift, 
Thelga  and  Dud. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  I  shall  have  to  defer 
my  notice  of  the  cruise  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club  until  next  month. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 
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THE    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY    CREW,     ll 


THE  college  rowing  season  which  has  just 
culminated  with  the  regattas  at  Pough- 
keepsie  and  New  London  has  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  aquatic  sports 
among  the  University  oarsmen  of  this 
country.  Never  before  has  so  much  interest 
been  taken  in  rowing  among  the  students,  as 
has  been  shown  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring,  and  never  have  such  excellent  results 
been  accomplished.  As  matters  now  stand, 
there  is  every  indication  that,  before  many 
seasons,  what  has  been  looked  for  so  long, 
and  hoped  for,  by  all  true  lovers  of  college 
rowing,  a  real  intercollegiate  regatta,  will 
become  an  established  fact.  Already  we  have 
gone  one  step  in  this  direction  by  including 
four-oar  crews.  The  next  step  is  to  have  Har- 
vard and  Yale  join  with  the  other  colleges  for 
national  collegiate  honors  in  rowing,  as  in 
track  athletics,  and  other  outdoor  sports  In 
quantity,  quality  and  enthusiasm,  the  univer- 
sity rowing  of  i8gg  has  never  been  equaled.  I 
say  this  not  merely  because  the  contests  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  New  Haven  have  brought 
out  such  interesting  results,  but  because  it  has 
been  quite  clear  for  months  that  at  the  greater 
universities  there  has  been  a  wider  and  more 
open  spirit,  and  a  more  earnest  desire  for  sport 
for  sport's  sake  than  ever  before.  The  old-fash- 
ioned ideas  of  secret  trials  have  at  last  van- 
ished, I  hope  never  to  return,  and  the  clean, 
manly,  pure  amateur  style  of  sport  has  taken 
their  place.  The  powers  that  be  and  the  under- 
graduates are  alike  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
only  by  the  creation  of  a  wide  base  of  interest 
and  a  large  circle  of  oarsmen  to  select  from 
can  men  be  got  together  who  are  already  so 
perfected  that  they  need  only  the  finishing 
polishes  to  fall  naturally  into  good  watermen 
and  reliable  crews. 

The  old  order  of  making  a  crew  from  a  lim- 
ited selection,  by  hard,  tiresome,  and  system- 
atic training,  shows  signs  of  disappearing,  and 
in  its  place  the  new  order  of  more  natural  oars- 
men will  be  established.  At  none  of  the  uni- 
versities has  this  new  system  been  more  widely 
practiced  and  more  beneficial  results  obtained 
from  it,  than  at  Harvard,  where  they  are  just 
starting  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  good  seed 
sown  three  years  ago  by  that  most  worthy  and 
world-famed  rowing  coach,  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  back  the  winnings 
of  the  three  Harvard  crews  of  this  year  to 
the  influence  spread  among  the  oarsmen  last 
season  and  the  season  before  by  the  old  Cam- 
bridge man.  Would  that  there  were  many  others 
willing  to  devote  so  much  labor  and  time  to  so 
good  a  cause. 

The  great  race  at  Poughkeepsie  seemed  to 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  many, 
but  why  it  should  have  been  so  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see.  Eastern  oarsmen  were  inclined  to 
treat  the  eight  from  the  West  too  lightly,  but 
there  are  those  who  will  remember  that  four  of 
the  Wisconsin  crew  had  already  had  experience 
in  the  intercollegiate  regatta  and  were  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  ability  of  Eastern  crews  ; 
and  even  had  they  been  quite  ignorant  of  the. 
stj-les  of  other  rowing  men,  the  time  in  which 
a  four-mile  course  is  covered  is  some  criterion 
of  a  crew's  ability,  and  there  are  chronometers 
in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East.  The  race  that 
Wisconsin  put  up  last  year  was  evidence  enough 
that  they  were  no  novices,  and  their  race  this 
season  proved  them  to  be  worthy  foemen  for 
any  crew.  The  fact  that  they  sat  around  on 
their  floats  a  greater  part  of  the  few  days  they 
were  East,  and  did  little  hard  work  in  the  boat, 
was  evidence  enough  that  they  were  well  keyed 
up  for  the  race.  The  performance  was  the 
more  remarkable  considering  the  late  date  at 
which  they  are  able  to  take  to  the  open  water 
as  compared  with  the  rowing  men  East. 

Cornell,  of  whom  much  had  been  expected, 
were  hopelessly  left,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Pennsylvanians  for  winning  one  of  the  hardest 
fought  four  miles  rowed  in  years.  One  curi- 
ous feature  about  the  race  was  the  fact  that  while 
Pennsylvania  stroke  ranged  from  34  to  36  and 
was  34  up  to  the  third  mile,  and  Wisconsin  never 
went  above  32  until  after  the  third  mile,  when 
he  increased  to  33,  yet  Wisconsin  led  up  to  three 
and  a  half  miles.  Power  will  tell  ;  style  of 
stroke,  and  science,  do  not  always  win.  The 
highly  cultivated  stroke  of  Mr.  So-and-So  may 
be  pleasant  enough  to  watch,  but,  without 
power,  a  crew  rowing  it  could  never  win  against 
a  crew  which  might  have  but  little  more  than 
knowledge  enough  to  keep  a  boat  on  an  even 
keel  and  swing  together,  yet  possessed  strength 
enough  to  produce  high  speed. 

T.  C.  Turner, 
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THE    PROS    AND    CONS    OF    A    COURSE. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
supposed  advantage  of  a  three  over  a  four  mile 
race  for  eight-oared  crews.  With  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  zealous  gentlemen  who  wish  us 
to  believe  that  the  American  is  lacking  in  stay- 
ing power — non  obstante  San  Juan  Hill — I  con- 
sider the  talk  about  the  strain  and  evils  of  four- 
mile  racing  to  be  baseless.  I  am  quite  content 
to  quote  Mr.  Lehmann's  recent  letter  to  the 
Harvard  Btclletin  as  abundant  authority  for 
my  opinion,  quite  apart  from  my  personal  ob- 
servation : 

Mr.  Lehmann  endeavors  to  refute  the  arguments 
which  he  considers  the  principal  ones  advanced  by  the 
opponents  of  the  four-mile  race  :  (i)  That  exhaustion 
—especially  on  the  losers— is  too  great  ;  (2)  that  this 
exhaustion  would  be  sensibly  diminished  if  the  dis- 
tance to  be  rovired  was  curtailed  by  a  mile  ;  and  (3) 
that  four-mile  races  are  always  won  or  lost  in  the  first 
three  miles,  the  fourth  mile,  therefore,  making  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result,  while  increasing  the  distress  of 
the  competitors. 

Taking  up  the  first  argument.  Mr.  Lehmann  says 
that  although  he  has  seen  many  men  distressed  at  the 
end  of  a  four-mile  race,  he  does  not  recall  a  single  in- 
stance of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  who  did  not 
recover  in  a  very  short  time.  The  only  two  men  he 
has  ever  seen  faint  did  so  in  short  races,  one  in  a  mile 
and  a  half  race  and  the  other  in  a  race  of  one  mile  and 
550  yards.  Mr.  Lehmann  denies  the  statement  alleged 
by  some  newspapers  that  any  men  fainted  after  this 
year's  Oxford-Cambridge  race.  The  remarks  of  the 
veteran  English  coach  in  regard  to  the  statement  that 
English  oarsmen  are  better  fitted  to  row  a  four-mile 
race  than  Americans  are  especially  interesting.  He 
says  : 

"  1  may  be  told  that  I  have  spoken  merely  of  English- 
men and  of  English  races,  that  there  is  somethmg  in 
the  American  climate  and  in  the  constitution  ot  the 
young  American  which  diflerentiates  him  from  the 
young  Englishman,  and  renders  him  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  strain  involved  in  a  four-mile  contest.  1 
should  not  have  referred  to  an  argument  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  both  humiliating  and  baseless,  if  I 
had  not  heard  it  used  in  conversation  by  Americans 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  athletics.  They  put  it  in 
this  way  :  '  All  your  English  rowing  men  have  rowed 
since  they  were  liitle  boys;  their  organs,  limbs,  and 
sinews  are,  therefore,  by  prolonged  practice  from  their 
boyhood  up,  peculiarly  adapted  to  rowing,  and  they 
can,  therefore,  in  this  particular  sport,  undergo  with 
impunity  a  strain  which  the  American,  who  hardly 
ever  rows  before  he  enters  college,  cannot  support. 
The  Englishman  can  take  his  stroke  through  with  a 
free  and  solid  swing-bacK,  because  long  e.xercise  has 
made  his  loins,  his  stomach,  and  his  back  strong  ;  the 
American  loins,  stomach,  and  back  are  weaker  be- 
cause they  have  been  less  exercised,  and  the  American 
must,  therefore,  rely  mainly  on  his  legs  and  eschew 
swing-back.  Similarly  the  Englishman  can  row  in  a 
four  mile  race  because  he  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  racing,  but  the  American  who  has  not  rowed 
before  he  came  to  college  must  be  content  with  a 
shorter  distance.'  Apart  trom  the  confession  of  weak- 
ness involved,  this  might  be  quite  a  pretty  and  con- 
vincing argument  if  it  happened  to  be  based  on  facts." 

He  then  cites  numerous  cases  to  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crew  men  never 
rowed  until  they  entered  college.  "  I  have,  for  my  own 
part,  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  young  American, 
provided  that  he  is  carefully  trained  and  prepared,  is 
in  every  way  as  capable  of  supporting  the  exertion 
and  of  resisting  the  fatigue  involved  in  a  four-mile 
race  (or,  indeed,  in  any  contest  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance) as  his  British  cousin.'' 

In  regard  to  the  second  argument,  namely,  that  the 
exhaustion  would  be  curtailed  if  the  distance  were 
diminished,  Mr.  Lehmann  gives  instances  in  English 
rowing  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  effect  in  practice. 
He  then  remarks  :  •' An  oarsman  starts  in  a  race  with 
a  certain  stock  of  strength  and  vitality,  which  he  un- 
consciously lays  himself  out  to  distribute  over  the  dis- 
tance he  has  to  compass.  He  can  exhaust  it  (and  him- 
self) as  readily  and  as  completely  in  two  miles  as  in 
three,  in  three  miles  as  in  four."' 

To  refute  the  argument  that  four-mile  races  are  lost 
and  won  by  the  end  of  the  third  mile,  Mr.  Lehmann 
cites  a  large  number  of  races.  In  closing  he  says  : 
'•Many   instances  of    apparent   collapse  atter  a  boat- 


race  are,  I  am  convinced,  due  not  so  much  to  physical, 
exhaustion  as  to  a  relaxation  of  nervous  tension.  I 
have  seen  men  fall  back  into  the  boat  seemingly  pros-' 
trate  with  exhaustion,  but  when  they  have  been  called 
upon  they  have  sat  up  again  at  once.  Nor  have  lever 
seen  a  man  collapse  in  this  way  after  1  had  warned 
him  before  the  start  against  giving  way  to  his  emo- 
tions in  this  ridiculous  but  frequently  popular  fashion." 

I  indorse  Mr.  Lehmann's  statement  most 
heartily.  I  have  seen  men  collapse — or  go 
through  the  motions  of  collapsing — after  a  race 
of  a  few  hundred  yards  quite  as  often  as  after 
a  four-mile  race.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  careful  coaching,  careful  physical  train- 
ing, zealous  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon prudence,  and  the  exercise  of  common 
sense,  will  make  it  entirely  possible  for  men 
to  row  four  miles  with  not  one  whit  greater 
strain  than  if  they  should  row  two.  I  have 
seen  too  many  men  immensely  improved  in 
strength  and  endurance  by  four-mile  racing  to 
ever  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  magic  line  at 
the  three-mile  flag  which  it  is  physical  destruc- 
tion to  cross.  Chase   Mellen. 

INTERCOLLEGIArE    ROWING — POUGHKEEPSIE. 

The  regatta  of  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing 
Association  was  held  on  the  Hudson  River,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  26th  and  27th.  The 
first  day's  programme  was  devoted  to  the  race 
of  Freshmen's  eights  and  the  new  addition  of 
a  four-oared  race.  In  the  fours  only  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  were  rep- 
resented. The  race  was  over  a  two-mile  course 
and  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Pennsylvanians 
by  more  than  a  length,  in  iim.  and  12s. 

The  crews  rowed  as  follows  : 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLV.^NIA. 

Age.     Height.    A^ eight. 
Bow,  J.  F.  B.  Atkins 23  S-ioJ^        150 

2,  O.  B.  Evans  20  5.08K         155 

3,  J.  F.  Bectel 22  5.10  153 

Stroke,  S.  Crowther,  Jr ig  5.11  155 

CORNELL. 

Bow,  A.  R.  Ayers 20  5.09  140 

2,  L.  S.  Lyon 20  5.10  156 

3,  L.  F.  Hanmer 24  5. 11  154 

Stroke,  C.  B.  English 22  5.10  i6o 

The  Freshmen's  race,  over  the  two-mile 
course,  brought  out  the  representatives  of 
three  universities,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Cornell  crew  went  to  the 
front  very  soon  after  the  start  and  maintained 
the  lead  during  the  rest  of  the  race.  Columbia 
made  several  efforts  to  come  up  to  Cornell,  but 
the  Ithacans  responded  and  crossed  the  finish 
line  a  length  and  a  half  ahead,  in  9m.  and  35s. 
Columbia  was  two  lengths  in  front  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  crews  rowed  as  follows  : 

CORNELL. 

Age.  Height.  Weight. 

Bow,  A.  F.  Brinkerhoef 19  5.06  138 

No.  2,  H.  L.  Chase 19  s.i'J^  150 

No.  3,  L.  S.  Haskin 17  5.10  155 

No.  4,  F.  H.  Teagle 20  6.01K  150 

No.  5,  A.  S.  Petty 20  5-io>|  157 

No.  6,  E.  H.  Powley 20  5.10  is'; 

No.  7,  E.  D.  Toohill ig  5.10^  145 

Stroke,  J.  M.  Francis 20  5. 11  154 

Coxswain,  G.E.Long 20  5.05  107 

COLUMBIA. 

Bow,  F.  C.  Steckert 17  510/2  148 

No.  2,  C.  W.  Bartow 17  5.09  146 

No.  3,  G.  G.  Schroeder 16  5.09  146 

No.  4,  T.  L.  Mount 19  5.10J4  147 

No.  5,  D.  W.  Smyth n  5. 11  174^^ 

No.  6,  N.  P.  Vulk 18  s.ii  163K 

No.  7,  D.  M.  Armstead 18  5.09  141 

Stroke,  C.  E.  Fisk 17  6.00  1545^ 

Coxswain,  R.  L.  Strebeigh 18  5.07  114 
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UNIVliRSlTV    OF   I'ENNSYLVANIA. 

Age.  J /eight.  Weight. 

Bow,  J.  T.  Carr \^  5.09  154 

No.  2,  S.  J.  Henderson k;  S10J4  137 

No.  3,  J.  M.  Campbell \^  5.09  148 

No.  4,  H.  W.  Arrison 20  5. 11  134 

No.  s,  C.  T.  Sharpless 19  s-nM  162 

No.  6,  G.  A.  Huggins 17  fi.oi  166 

No.  7,  E.  F.  Croasdale 17  5.11  139 

Stroke,  S.  H.  Cregar 18  5.og^2  137 

Coxswain,  R.  B.  Evans 16  5.04  ic8 

The  race  of  the  year,  in  fact  one  of  the  finest 
races  seen  in  many  years,  was  rowed  on  the 
second  day  of  the  regatta,  when  the  eights  of 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Cornell  and  Colum- 
bia were  represented.  The  course  was  four 
miles.  At  the  start  Wisconsin's  crew  took  the 
lead  and  maintained  their  position  almost  to 
the  first  mile,  when  the  Cornell  crew  went  to 
the  front.  At  the  mile-and-a-half  mark  Wis- 
consin was  again  in  the  lead  ;  there  they  con- 
tinued until  three  and  a  half  miles  were  reached. 
At  about  the  third  mile  the  coxswain  of  the 
Wisconsin  crew  had  to  leave  his  course  to  avoid 
a  floating  crate,  and  by  the  time  he  had  straight- 
ened the  boat  out  Pennsylvania  had  reduced 
the  Westerner's  lead  to  half  a  length.  From 
this  point  the  race  was  a  struggle  between  Wis- 
consin and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  finish  gave 
Pennsylvania  a  well-earned  victory  by  less  than 
a  boat's  length,  after  a  fast  race  rowed  in  20 
mintes  and  4  seconds.  Cornell  was  third,  about 
four  lengths  behind. 

The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  Western 
crew,  for  they  made  a  grand  race  from  start  to 
finish.  Weather  conditions  were  perfect,  and 
the  water  quite  smooth. 

The  crews  rowed  m  the  following  order  . 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Age.  Heiglit.    Weight. 

Bow,  L.  Kintzing,  captain 20  6.00  150 

No.  2,W.  R.  Howell   20  6.00'/^  162 

No.  3,  F.  L.  Davenport 21  5-io}^  160 

No.  4,  J.  B.  Snover 22  5. 11  164 

No.  5,  A.  H.  Flickwir 20  5.10}^  164 

No.  6,  J.  W.  A.    Busch    23  6.oo;4  165 

No.  7,  J.   H.    Hall 22  5.ogJ4  160 

Stroke,  J.  P.  Gardiner 22  508^  148 

Coxswain,    A.   B.   Hager ig  5.04  m 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Bow,  F.  A.   Little 21  6.oi;4  155 

No.  2,  J.  I.  Lyman ig  5. 11  160 

No.  3,  \.  Mather 20  6.01  165 

No.  4,  S.  C.  Welsh 18  6.01  178 

No.  5,  W.  J.  Gibson 21  6.01K  170 

No.  6,  W.  C.  Sutherland,  captain.  20  5. 11  164 

No.  7,  A.  R.  Anderson 22  6.00  177 

Stroke,  L.  A.  Williams 21  510  155 

Coxswain,  J.  G.  Dillon 21  5.02  n2 

CORNELL. 

Bow,  S.   W.  Hartley 20  5.11  159 

No.  2,  H.  E.  Vandernoef 22  5  o8>^  161 

No.  3,  S.  W.  Wakeman 22  6.00  165 

No.  4,  A.  C.    King 21  6.00  165 

No.  5,  K.  R.  Sweetland 23  6.00  172 

No.  5,  R.  W.  Beardsley 22  5.11  15c; 

No.  7,  W.  C.  Dalzell,  Jr 21  5.11  158 

Stroke,  R.  W.  Robbins  19  s-oSJ^  153 

Coxswain,  S.  L.  Fisher,  captain.  25  504  104 
COLUMBIA. 

Bow,  H.  Thomas 23  5.10J4  153 

No.  2,  A.  N.  Laurence ig  5.07  163 

No.  3,  C.  G.  Meyer 19  s-nM  173 

No.  4,  L.  Le  Prince 21  6.00  172 

No.  5,  S.   P.    Nash 19  5-ioK  174 

No.  6,  J.  W.  Mackay,  captain. .. .  20  5.09  159 

No.  7,  O.  W.  Erdal 21  6.00  i6g 

Stroke,  B.  M.  Falconer  18  511  162 

Coxswain,  M.  G.    Bogue 21  5.05  114 

YALE  AND  HARVARD,  NEW  LONDON. 

The  annual  regatta  of  Yale  and  Harvard  was 
rowed  on  the  Thames  at  New  London,  Conn., 
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June  29th.  All  three  of  the  races,  four-oar, 
Freshmen  and  Senior,  were  won  by  Harvard, 
who  this  year  has  a  remarkably  strong  contin- 
gent of  oarsmen. 

The  four-oar  and  Freshmen  races  were  sched- 
uled for  the  morning,  over  a  two-mile  course. 
In  the  four-oar  contest  Harvard  men  went  to 
the  front  at  the  start,  and  were  never  over- 
hauled. Their  crew  finished  the  two  miles  in 
10  minutes  and  51  seconds,  seventeen  seconds 
ahead  of  Yale. 

The  make-up  of  the  crews  follows  ; 

HARVARD. 

Weight.    Height.    Age. 

Stroke,  R.  F.  Blake 160  6.00  21 

3,  J.  D.  Kernan 170  5.10  21 

2,  J.  F.  Perkins 175 

Bow,  L.  Endicott 160 

Coxswain,  R.  H.  Howe no 

YALE. 
Stroke,  A.  Cameron,  Jr 160 

3,  P.  L.  Mitchell 165 

2,  J.  P.  Brock 175 

Bow,  R.  W.  Patterson 167 

Coxswain,  G.  P.  Chittenden m  "  _"        -L 

The  Freshmen  eights'  race  proved  a  far  bet- 
ter contest.  After  one  false  start,  the  crews 
got  off  well  together.  Yale  led  a  little  at  the 
half  and  by  a  boat's  length  at  the  mile,  but  Har- 
vard crept  up  during  the  rest  of  the  race,  and 
finally  crossed  the  two-mile  line  seven  seconds 
ahead  of  Yale,  in  9  minutes  33 >^  seconds. 

The  crews  rowed  as  follows  ; 

HARVARD   FRESHMEN. 

Weight.    Height. 

Stroke,  M.  H.  Brownell 143 

No.  7,  R.  H.  Goodell 162 

No.  6,  W.  Shuebruk 172 

No.  5,  W.  E.  Ladd 176 

No.  4,  H.  BuUard 163 

No.  3,  G.  B.  Emory 162 

No.  2,  G.  Bancroft,  captain i4g 

Bow,  C.  W.   Morris  158 

Coxswain,  W.  M.  Boothbv 104 

YALE   FRESHMEN. 

Stroke,  P.  S.  Wanioth 160 

No.  7,  A.  S.  Blagden 1 70 

No.  6,  H.  S.  Hooker,  captain 1 70 

No.  5,  A.  H.  Sharpe 17J 

No.  4,  P.  H.  Kunyig 176 

No.  3,  G.  G.  Lincoln 15S 

No.  2,  O.  S.  Ackley 159 

Bow,  L.  H.  Holt 155 

Coxswain,  W.  H.  Armstrong no 

The  University  crews  rowed  over  a  four-mile 
course.  A  good  start  was  made,  and  the  race 
was  interesting  up  to  the  first  mile.  Yale  led 
by  a  short  distance  up  to  this  point,  but  from 
here  on  Harvard  men  went  to  the  front  and 
steadily  increased  their  lead,  finishing  seven 
lengths  ahead  of  Yale,  in  20  minutes  52}^  sec- 
onds. 

The  crews  rowed  as  follows: 

HARVARD    'VERSITY. 

Weight.  Height.    Age. 

Stroke,  F.  L.    Higgmson,  captain...  161  6.01            21 

No.  7,  C.  M.  Sheafe 368  6.oiJ^         24 

No.  6,  H.  Bancroft 376  6.o2>i         ig 

No.  5,  J.  Lawrence 173  602            21 

No.  4,  N.  W.  Ti  ton 176  6.02            20 

No.  3,  C.  B.  Wood 174  5.10            20 

No.  2,  D.  D.   Evans 159  511            20 

Bow,  C.  L.  Harding 164  5.09            20 

Coxswain,  H,  H.  Wadleigh loi  —           — 

YALE   'VERSITY. 

Stroke,  W.  B.  Williams i6d 

No.  7,  J.  H.  Niedecken.. , 170  6.ooJ4 

No.  6,  F.  W.  Allen,  captain liro  6, 

No.  5,  W.  G.  Brown 390  6, 

No.  4,  R.  P.  Flint 370  6 

No.  3,  W.  E.  S.  Griswold 365  5 

No.  2,  H.  P.  Wickes 373  5 

Bow,  J.  C.  (ireenleaf 368  6 

Coxswain,  McLane  Walton 332 
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NEW    ENGLAND    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

THE  Annual  Championship  Meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  was  held  at  the  Riverside  Qrounds, 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  24th. 

The  performances  of  J.  F.  Powers, 
who  entered  from  St.  Paul's  Lyceum  Associa- 
tion, of  Worcester,  Mass. ,  was  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  the  local  athletes,  who  had  not 
watched  his  remarkable  progress  as  an  all- 
round  man  in  the  West,  where  he  represented 
Notre  Dame  University.  Powers  had  secured 
three  firsts  and  two  seconds  at  the  close  of  the 
games.  His  specialty  is  field  events.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  in  the  West  that  he  is  a 
"  track-team  "  in  himself.  It  is  certain  that  he 
is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  one. 

Many  of  the  Harvard  men  who  were  prepar- 
ing for  their  trip  to  England  were  entered  and 
gave  very  promising  performances. 

The  summary  follows,  the  abbreviations  de- 
noting: B.  S.  C,  Brookline  Swimming  Club; 
C.  G.  A.,  Cambridgeport  Gymnasium  Asso- 
ciation; E.  B.  A.  A.,  East  Boston  Athletic  As- 
sociation-,- R.  R.  G.,  Riverside  Recreation 
Grounds;  A.  A.  A.,  Amherst  College  Athletic 
Association  ;  j\I.  I.  T.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technologv  ;  AV,  II.  S.,  Worcester  High 
School;  St.  P'.  L.  A.,  St.  Paul's  Lyceum  As- 
sociation. 

100-yard  dash— Won  by  A.  F.  Duffey,  E.  B.  A.  A.;  A. 
E.  Curtenius,  A.  A.  A.,  2;  J.  F.  Quinlan,  H.  A.  A.,  3. 
Time,  aos.  ~ 

i2c-yard  hurdle  race  (hurdles  3ft:.  6in.) — Won  by  F. 
B.  Fox.  H.  A.  A.;  J.  W.  Hallowell,  II.  A.  A.,  2;  J.  A. 
Horr,  M.  I.  T.,  3.     Time,  16  1-5S. 

880-yard  run— Won  by  W.  M.  Maran,  W.  II.  S.;  C.  J. 
Kiley,  C.  G.  A.,  2;  R.  M.  Walsh,  11.  A.  A.,  3.   Time,  2m. 


Potato  race— Won  by  J.  J.  Crowley,  E.  B.  A.  A.;  C.J. 
P.  Lucas,  C.  G.  A.,  2;  C.  J.  Sweeney,  C.  G.  A.,  3.  Time, 
321SS. 

220- yard  dash — Won  by  A.  E.  Curtenius,  A.  A.  A.;  J. 
F.  Quinlan,  H.  A.  A.,  2;  A.  J.  Holland,  B.  C.  A.  A.,  3. 
Time,  23s. 

220-yard  hurdles  (hurdles  2ft.  6in.) — Won  by  J.  \V. 
Hallowell,  H.  A.  A.;  J.  W.  Horr,  M.  I.  T.,  2;  T.  Mc- 
Queeney,  C.  G.  A.,  3.     lime,  264-5S. 

i-mile  run  — Won  by  H.  B.Clark.H.  A.  A. ;  H.W.  Foote, 
H.  A.  A.,    2;   A.  D.  McDonald,   C.  G.  A.,   3.     Time,   4m. 

■"  440-yard  run— Won  by  W.  J.  Holland,  B.  C.  A.  A.;  S. 
H.  Bush,  H.  A.  A.,  2;  A.  W.  Blakemore,  H.  A.  A.,  3. 
Time,  51  3-5S. 

Running  broad  jump — Won  by  J.  F.  Powers,  St.  P. 
L.  A.,  23ft.  %in. ;  C.  D.  Daly,  U.  A.  A.,  22ft.  sin.,  2;  J.  T. 
Harrington,  H.  A.  A.,  22ft.  2in.,  3. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  J.  F.  Powers,  St.  P.  L.  A.,  gft. 
gin. ;  W.  J.  Lynch,  C.  G.  A.,  gft.  3in.,  2;  R.  J.  Mahadv, 
C.  G.  A., gft.,  3. 

Runninjr  high  jump — Won  by  A.  N. 'Rice,  H.  A.  A., 
6ft.;  J.  F.  Powers.  St.  P.  L.  A.,  5ft.  ioin.,'2;H.  F.  Blanch- 
ard,  Boston,  5ft.  8in.,  3. 

Puttin,?  16-pound  shot — Won  by  J.  F.  Powers,  St.  P. 
L.  A.,  41ft.  lin.;  N.  J.  Young,  E.  B.  A.  A.,  39ft.  2Kin.,  2; 
H.  F.  Blanchard,  Boston,  37ft.  e'/oin.,  3. 

Throwing  the  discus — Won  by  N.  J.  Young,  E.  B.  A. 
A.,  iioft.  4in.;  J.  F.  Powers,  St.  P.  L.  A.,  io8£t.  6in.,  2;  li. 
J.  Brown,  H.  A.  A.,  gSft.  i^in-.  3- 

loo-vard  swimming  race — Won  by  W.  L.  Garrison,  P. 
S.  C.;'H.  D.  Holm,  B.  S.  C,  2;  G.  B.  Williams,  B.  S.  C, 
3.     Time,  iin.  17s. 

200-yard  swimming  race — Won  by  II.  D.  Holm,  B.  S. 
C;  L.  W.  Hardy,  R.  E.  C,  2;  G.  B.  Williams,  B.  S.  C, 
3.     Time,  3m.  23  2-5S. 

44o-}-ard  swimming  race — Won  by  Radford  McCor- 
mick,  B.  S.  C;  H.  D.  Holm,  li.  S.  C,  2;  W.  S.  Harrison, 
Braintree,  3.     Time,  7m.  23  2-5S. 

880-yard  swimming  match — Won  by  H.  D.  Holm,  B. 
S.  C;  W.  T.  Harrison,  Braintree,  2;  I\I.  B.  Phipps, 
Chelsea,  3.     Time,  i6ni.  232-5S. 

ST.    FRANCIS    COLLEGE    GAMES. 

The  athletic  meeting  of  the  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege Athletic  Club,  which  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington Park,  Brooklyn,  June  23d,  attracted 
quite  a  number  of  the  crack  athletes,  among 
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them  such  well-known  men  as  A.  C.  Kraenz- 
lein,  A.  Grant,  Ray  Evvery,  H.  B.  Nanvel, 
John  Flannagan,  P.H.  Christiansen  and  J.  Bray. 
In  many  cases  the  cracks  could  not  forge  their 
way  through  the  handicap  men,  but  Kraenzlein 
and  Ewery  managed  to  take  the  hurdles  and 
standing  broad  jump.  The  half-mile  was  the 
most  exciting  event,  and  finished  a  tie  between 
Manvel  and  Bray,  the  latter  winning  on  the 
run-off  in  very  slow  time. 
A  summary  follows  : 

loo-yard  dash,  handicap — Final  heat  won  bv  J.  J. 
CuUen,  Star  A.  C;  J.  F.  Miller,  St.  George  A."C.,  2; 
W.  J.  Feldkamp,  Pastime  A.  C,  3.     Time,  los. 

One-mile  run,  handicap — Won  by  John  Bray,  New 
York  A.  C,  12yds.;  W.  F.  Ryan,  Xavier  A.  C,  72yds.,  2; 
D.  J.  Donovan,  Xavier  A.  C,  70yds.,  3.  Time,  4m. 
31  4-5S. 

440-yard  run,  handicap — Won  by  Victor  Andrews, 
Pastime  A.  C,  35yds.;  M.  J.  Cregan,  New  West;  Side 
A.  C,  27yds.,  2  ;  W.  J.  Wynne,  National  A.  C,  32yds,  3. 
Time,  50  4-53. 

220-vard  run,  handicap— Final  heat  won  by  A.  H. 
Kent';  J.  J.  Cullen,  2  :  J.  F.  Holland,  3.    Time,  23  4-5S. 

Half-mile  run,  handicap— Resulted  in  a  dead  heat 
between  H.  B.  Manvel,  scratch,  and  John  Bray,  New 
York  A.  C,  6yds.;  P.  H.  Christiansen,  Knickerbocker 
A.  C,  25yds.,  5.     Time,  2m.  3-5S. 

Bray  won  the  run-off  in  2m.  22  2-5S.,  beating  Manvel  a 
yard  on  the  tape. 

120-yard  high  hurdle,  handicap— Final  heat  won  by 
Kraenzlein  ;  Cohen,  2  ;  Underwood,  3.     Time,  15  4-58. 

Three-mile  run,  handicap — Won  by  James  McLean, 
New  West  Side  A.  C,  im.  20s.;  G.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Star 
A.  C,  im.  20S.,  2;  A.  Grant,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, scratch,  3.  Time,  i6m.  24S.  Grant's  time,  15m. 
32S. 

Runninghigh  jump,  handicap — Won  byA,  C.  Kraenz- 
lein, University  of  Pennsylvania,  3in.,  with  an  actual 
jump  of  6ft.  J{in.;  A.  W.  Wallace,  of  Brooklyn,  with 
iiin.,  2,  with  an  actual  jump  of  5ft.  4in.;  W.  L.  Drum- 
mond.  Pastime  A.  C,  with  a  handicap  of  6in.,  3,  making 
a  jump  of  5ft.  3in. 

Throwing  16-pound  hammer,  handicap — Won  by  R. 
J.  Sheridan,  Pastime  A.  C,  40ft.,  with  an  actual  throw 
of  117ft.  5in.;  John  McCarthy,  Pastime  A.  C,  35ft.,  2, 
throwing  the  missile  ]2oft.  iiin.  ;D.  D.  Henman,  New 
York  A.  C,  30ft.,  3,  with  a  throw  of  124ft.  4in.  John 
Flanagan,  New  York  A.  C,  the  scratch  man,  threw  the 
hammer  144ft.  loin. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap — Won  by  H.  P.  Mc- 
Donald, HefHey  School,  2ft.  4in.,  with  a  jump  of  21ft. 
6in. ;  A.  Anderson,  of  Brooklyn,  3ft.  6in.  2,  with  20ft. 
lin.;  W.  J.  F'eldkamp,  Pastime  A.'  C,  2ft.,  3,  jumping 
2ift.  sin.  Kraenzlein,  the  scratch  man,  jumped  22ft. 
ii^in. 

Standing  broad  jump,  handicap — Won  by  Ray  C. 
Ewery,  scratch,  with  loft.  7in.;  J.  H.  Grief,  New  West 
Side  A.  C,  loin.,  2,  with  gft.  7^in.;  Dan  Reuss,  Knick- 
erbocker A.  C,  6in.,  3,  with  gft.  g^in. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — Won  by  Dan  Reuss,  Knicker- 
bocker A.  C.,  loin.,  vaulting  loft.  6in.;  A.  Anderson, 
New  West  Side  A.  C,  ift.,  and  John  Baltz,  New  York 
T.  v.,  ift.,  tied  for  second  place,  with  loft.  In  the  toss 
Anderson  won  second  prize. 

Putting  16-pound  shot,  handicap — Won  by  R.  J. 
Sheridan,  Pastime  A.  C,  7ft.,  with  37ft,  7in.;  David 
Hennin,  New  York  A.  C,  6ft.,  2,  with  37ft.  2in.;  George 
W.  Kidd,  Pastime  A.  C,  8ft.,  3,  with  34"ft.  Sin. 

Throwing  56-pound  hammer,  handicap — Won  by 
John  McCarthy,  Pastime  A.  C,  5ft.,  with  27ft.  sJt^in.: 
R.  J.  Sheridan,  Pastime  A.  C,  5ft.,  2,  with  25ft.  10^ in.; 
John  Flannagan,  New  York  A.  C,  scratch,  3,  with  30ft. 
6in. 

Standing  high  jump,  handicap— Won  by  W.  J.  Feld- 
kamp, Pastime  A.  C,  7in.,  with  an  actual  jump  of  4ft. 
loin. ;  Ray  C.  Ewery,  scratch,  2,  with  5ft.  2^in.;  D. 
Reuss,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  sin.,  3,  with  a  jump  of  4ft. 
7in. 

ALL-ROUND    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  annual  all-round  championship  contests 
of  the  American  Athletic  Union  were  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic 
Club,  at  Bayonne,  on  July  4th.  The  entries  in- 
cluded A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  an 
accident  while  practicing  pole-vaulting  in  which 
he  fell  and  sprained  his  wrist  a  few  days  before 
the  contest,  he  was  unable  to  compete.    Kraenz- 


lein, in  addition  to  being  the  champion  hurdler 
and  broad  jumper,  is  a  first-class  athlete,  and 
his  absence  caused  considerable  disappoint- 
ment; for  the  contest  between  him  and  J.  F, 
Powers,  of  Notre  Dame,  who  has  stood  out  so 
prominently  among  the  athletes  of  the  West 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  was  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  keenest  fights  forpremier  honors  seen 
in  many  years  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  the 
time  when  two  so  well  matched  men  could  have 
entered  the  arena  for  the  "all-round."  The 
result  of  the  games  was  a  very  easy  win  for 
Powers,  who  was  entered  from  St.  Paul's  Ly- 
ceum A.  A.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Powers 
quite  outclassed  E.  C.  White  (last  year's  win- 
ner) and  the  other  competitors,   and  the  only 


J.    F.    POWERS,    ALL-ROUND    CHAMPION,    iSgg. 

event  in  which  he  was  practically  out  of  the 
running  was  the  mile.  His  percentage  was  very 
high,  in  fact,  very  little  below  the  record,  and 
almost  a  thousand  points  above  that  which 
gave  White  the  championship  last  year. 
Powers  took  first  place  in  no  less  than  seven  of 
the  ten  events,  and  his  work  in  these  events 
stamp  him  one  of  the  finest  all-round  men  that 
have  yet  competed  for  the  honors.  Once  more 
the.  West  has  provided  the  foundation  of  a  fine 
athlete,  A  little  careful  work  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  experienced  eye  should  make 
Powers  a  formidable  competitor  to  come  in 
contact  with,  especially  in  field  events. 

Representatives  of  Yale  and  Harvard  who 
were  to  sail  for  England  next  day,  were  entered 
in   some   of  the   events   on   the    general    pro- 
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gramme.  H.  P.  Smith,  of  Yale,  started  in  the 
handicap  "  half  "  ;  he  had  ten  yards  from  Man- 
vel  and  won  his  race  in  a  style  which  promises 
well  for  his  points  across  the  water.  A  new- 
comer, who  represents  the  New  York  A.  C,  G. 
C  Wood,  finished  second  to  Smith.  Wood's 
running  was  very  good.  He  held  a  long  han- 
dicap, it  is  true,  but  he  shows  form  which  is 
likely  to  place  him  high  among  the  "half" 
men.     The  special  two-mile  race  between   H. 

B.  Clarke  and  H.   W.   Foote,  of  Harvard,  and 

C.  K.  Palmer,  of  Yale,  was  a  most  satisfactory 
trial ;  Palmer  won  by  a  yard  from  Clarke, 
in  lom.  and  3-5S.  A.  N.  Rice  and  C.  D.  Daly, 
of  Harvard,  did  well  in  both  high  and  broad 
jumps. 

A  summary  follows  ; 

ALL-AROUND  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

100-yard  dash— Won  by  E.  C.  White,  New  York  A.  C. ; 
J.  Fred  Powers,  St.  Paul's  Lyceum  A.  A.,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  2;  J.  E.  Moran,  Star  A.  C.  3;  Albert  H.  Sander- 
son, Toronto  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  4.    Time,  10  3-5S. 

Putting  i6-pound  shot — Won  by  Powers,  with  40ft. 
I  3-8in. ;  Sanderson,  2,  with  36ft.  i-4in,  ;  White,  3,  with 
34ft.  4  i-8in.;  Moran,  4,  with  33ft.  3in. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  Powers,  with  5ft.  iiin.; 
White,  2,  with  5ft.  2in.;  Moran,  3,  with  5ft.;  Sanderson, 
4,  with  4ft.  3  i-2in. 

880-yard  walk — Won  by  Powers,  time,  4m.  28  4-5S. ; 
Sanderson.  2,  4m.  2gs.;  Moran,  3,  4m.  29  2-5S. ;  White,  4, 
4m.  44  4-5S. 

Throwing  16-pound  hammer — Won  by  Powers,  with 
106ft.  8in. ;  White,  a,  with  103ft.  r  i-2in.;  Sanderson,  3, 
with  looft.  6  3-4in. ;  Moran,  4,  with  87ft.  3  3-4in. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  Powers,  with  loft.  4  i-2in.;  San- 
derson, 2,  with  8ft.  9  3-8in.  The  others  did  not  reach  the 
standard  of  6ft.  6in. 

120-yard  hurdle  race— Won  by  Powers;  White,  2; 
Moran,  3  ;  Sanderson,  4.  Time,  i8s.  Won  by  7tt.  ;  24ft. 
oetween  second  and  third,  and  8ft.  between  third  and 
fourth. 

Throwing  56-pound  weight  —  Won  by  White,  with 
2ift.  6  3-8in.;  Powers,  2,  with  19ft.  6  3-8in.;  Moran,  3,  with 
i6ft.  7  7-8in.  Sanderson  failed  to  reach  the  standard 
of  15  feet. 

Running  broad  jump — Won  by  Powers,  with  21ft. 
8  i-2in.;  Moran,  2,  with  17ft.  7  i-8in.;  White,  3,  with  17ft. 
4  i-2in.;  Sanderson,  4,  with  17ft.  3  i-2in. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  Sanderson,  time,  5m.  36s.; 
White,  2,  5m.  44  2-5S.;  Moran,  3,  5m.  44  45s.  ;  Powers,  4, 
6m.  24  3-5S. 


Efents, 


loo-yards 8it 

16-pound  shot 66g% 

High  jump 832 

880-yard  walk    ..   ..  568 
16-pound   hammer.  539 

Pole  vault 736 

120  yard  hurdle. .. .  640 
56  pound  weight...  217^4 

Broad  jump   824 

One-mile  run...  ..  366 
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Totals   6,203  4,646'/^         4.359K        4.033K 

Previous  Winners  of  All-Around  Championships  — 
884,  W.  R.  Thompson,  Montreal;  1885,  M.  W.  Ford; 
886,  M.  W.  Ford;  1S87,  A.  A.  Jordan;  1888,  M.  W.  Ford; 
88g,  M.  W.  Ford;  1S90,  A.  A.Jordan;  iSgr,  A.  A.Jordan; 
892,  M.  O'Sullivan  ;  1893,  E.  W.  Goff  ;  1894,  E.  W.  Goff; 
895,  J.  Cosgrove;  1896,  L.  P.  Sheldon;  1897,  E.  H.  Clark; 
898,  E.  C.  White. 

OTHER   ATHLETIC  EVENTS. 
TOO  yard  dash,   handicap  —  Won    by  G.   H.    Hofman, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C,  7yds.;  Herbert  E.  Manvel,  unat- 
tached,  6yds.,    2  ;    D.   McCulIough,   Sea    Side    A.   C, 
8  i-2yds.,  3.     Time,  los. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race,  handicap  — Won  by  William 
Rogers,  Brooklyn,  210yds.  ;  J.  Townsend,  Knicker- 
bocker A.  C,  scratch,  2;  D.  J.  Quille,  Bayonne,  20yds., 
3,     Time,  4m.  39s. 

440-yard  novice  run — Won  by  L.  E.  Feurbach,  West 
Side  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ;  M.  S.  Crosby,  Jersey  City,  2  ; 
J.  Crittenden,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  3.     Time,  55  3-55. 

880-yard  run,  handicap— Won  by  H.  P.  Smith,  Yale 
A.  C,  loyds, ;  G.  C.  Wood,  New  York  A.  C,  38yds.,  2; 
H.  E.  Manvel,  scratch,  unattached,  3.  Time,  im.  55  3-5S. 
One-mile  bicycle  race,  novice — Won  by  Harry  Ben- 
nett, Brooklyn;  Peter  West,  National  A.  C,  2;  A.  P.  La 
Verdine,  New  York,  3.     Time,  im.  36  2-5S. 

One-mile  run,  handicap— Won  by  James  Sheehan, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C  ,  70yds.;  Gus  Hkhn,  Albany,  M.  Y., 
85yds.,  2;  C.  B.  Spitzer,  Yale  A.  A.,  15yds.,  3.  Time,  4m. 
24  1-5S. 

Running  high  jump  (open  to  Vale  and  Harvard) — 
Won  by  A.  N.  Rice,  Harvard,  with  6ft.  7-8in.;  C.  M. 
Rotch,  2,  with  5ft.  II  7-8in. 

Running  broad  jump  (open  to  Yale  and  Harvard)  — 
Won  by  C.  D.  Daly,  Harvard,  with  22ft.  3  i-8in.;  J.  T. 
Harrington,  Harvard.  2,  with  20ft.  10  i-4in.;  C.  W.  Cady, 
Yale,  3,  with  20ft.  2  i-8in. 

SWIMMING  EVENTS. 
130-yard  handicap  — Won  by  W.  C.  Miller,  Knicker- 
bocker A.  C,  los. ;  Fred.  A.  Wenck,  New  York  A.  C,  9s,, 
2;  C.'P.  Hinton,  New  York  A.  C,  12s.,  3  Time,  2m.  3  4-5S. 
100-yard  novice — Won  by  W.  D.  Lyon,  New  York  A. 
C;  J.  T.  Keeler,  New  York  City,  2  ;  L.  H.  Slawson, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C,  3.     Time,  im.  18  4  5s. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE    STRENGTH    TESTS. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year  some  dozen  or  more  of 
the  principal  colleges  forming  the  College  Gym- 
nasium Association,  entered  an  intercollegiate 
strength  test  contest,  to  be  decided  by  May  i, 
1899.  Of  these,  seven  made  returns  this  year, 
and  all  promise  to  do  so  next.  The  test  was  in 
the  strength  of  back,  strength  of  legs,  strength 
of  right  fore-arm,  strength  of  left  fore-arm, 
strength  of  lungs,  or  1-20  capacity  of  lungs, 
strength  of  upper  arms  (triceps)  and  chest, 
strength  of  upper  arms  (biceps)  and  back.  Of 
the  seven  colleges  that  sent  in  returns  Harvard 
leads  with  a  total  of  55,437  points  for  the  first 
fifty,  Columbia  comes  next  with  a  total  of  50,- 
096.3,  Amherst  third  with  a  total  of  48,090.6, 
University  of  Minnesota  fourth  with  45,356.8, 
Dickinson  College  fifth  with  43,3 18.4,  Wesleyan 
sixth  with  36,713  points,  and  New  York  Univer- 
sity last  with  a  few  entries. 

Harvard's  first  fifty  average  22  years  and  3 
months  in  age,  5  feet  9.8  inches  in  height,  and 
160  pounds  in  weight.  In  these  respects  they 
surpass  all  of  their  opponents,  Amherst  coming 
next  in  point  of  age,  averaging  21  years  and  10 


months,  and  Columbia  in  height  and  weight, 
averaging  5  feet  9.2  inches  and  154  pounds  re- 
spectively. Harvard's  first  fifty  average  1 108. 7  ; 
Columbia,  1001.9  ;  Amherst,  961.8;  University 
of  Minnesota,  907.1;  Dickinson,  866.6;  Wes- 
leyan, 734.2.  On  the  first  fifty  of  all  the  col- 
leges. Harvard  has  twenty-one  men,  including 
the  first  man,  C.  G.  Herbert,  '00,  who  has  a 
total  of  1595.4  points.  Amherst  has  twelve 
men  on  the  first  fifty,  the  next  largest  number 
to  Harvard  ;  Columbia  has  eight  on  the  first 
fifty,  University  of  Minnesota  four,  Dickinson 
College  three,  and  New  York  University  two. 
It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  Wesleyan  were 
sixth  in  the  grand  total  for  their  fifty  men,  they 
had  no  representative  among  the  first  fifty. 

The  first  ten  men  and  their  total  points 
scored  follow  :  C.  H.  Herbert,  Harvard,  1595  4  ; 
F.  E.  Craver,  Dickinson,  1352.5  ;  G.  O.  Tobey, 
Harvard,  1319.4;  A.  M.  Devall,  Dickinson, 
1312  ;  W.  D.  Ballentine,  Amherst,  1306  5  ;  D. 
P.  Hawkins,  Harvard,  1285.9;  J.  L.  Vander- 
bilt,  Amherst,  1279.9  !  R-  S.  Phillips,  Amherst, 
1278  ;  R.  Bigelow,  Columbia,  1272.5  ;  M.  Ferch, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1242.4. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE. 

THE  series  of  games  for  the  Annual  Inter- 
Collegiate  Cricket  Championship  were 
started  May  17th,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Longwood  Cricket  Club,  with  a 
match  between  Harvard  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  resulted  in  a  most  decisive  victory 
for  Harvard  by  a  score  of  91  to  35. 

Harvard's  win  was  chiefly  due  to  the  all- 
round  work  of  the  team  in  the  field,  the  first- 
class  bowling  of  Lester,  who  took  six  wickets 
for  twelve  runs,  and  the  well-played  innings  of 
Murray,  who  compiled  31  runs.  Pennsylvania's 
fielding  was  decidedly  loose. 

The  second  match,  played  at  the  Manheim 
grounds.  May  20th,  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Haverford,  resulted  in  a  close  finish,  and  a  win 
for  Haverford  by  a  margin  of  9  runs.  Penn- 
sylvania played  a  far  better  game  than  in  the 
first  match,  and  ran  up  a  total  of  116  runs,  but 
the  good  batting  of  W.  S.  Hinchman  (29)  and 
W.  W.  Justice  (26)  helped  considerably  to  raise 
Haverford's  total  to  125. 

The  batting  throughout  was  good,  five  of  the 
men  on  each  team  running  into  double  figures. 

The  final  match  was  played  May  27th,  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Haverford  and  resulted  in 
a  win  for  Harvard,  and  also  gave  them  the 
championship. 

Haverford  started  the  batting,  but  Lester 
was  again  in  such  fine  form  with  the  ball  that 
he  captured  seven  of  their  wickets  at  a  small 
cost  of  15  runs.  None  of  the  team  reached 
double  figures,  and  the  side  were  disposed  of 
for  a  total  of  38  runs. 

Harvard,  in  her  turn,  set  up  a  total  of  96,  to 
which  Horstmann  contributed  an  innings  of  20 
(not  out).  Both  teams  played  steadilv  in  the 
field. 

The  Canadian  College  cricketers  were  easily 
beaten  on  the  Manheim  grounds,  Philadelphia, 
on  July  6th,  by  a  composite  team  from  Harvard, 
Haverford  and  Pennsylvania.    The  U.  S.  team 


having  an  innings  to  spare  and  a  surplus  of  69 
runs. 

The  Canadians  in  their  first  innings  made  85. 
The  U.  S.  team  made  166  runs  for  five  wickets 
down  in  their  first  inning,  and  raised  the  total 
to  206  before  the  tenth  wicket  fell.  With  121 
to  make  to  save  an  inning's  defeat,  the  Cana- 
dians were  unable  to  do  anything  with  the 
bowlers,  and  were  all  out  for  61,  or  146  as  the 
total  for  both  innings. 

THE    AUSTRALIANS    IN    ENGLAND. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  latest  mail  from 
England  brings  news  of  the  thirteenth  match 
on  the  Australians'  schedule.  So  far  they  have 
proved  themselves  even  a  better  team  than  was 
at  first  expected,  and  their  record  now  stands, 
matches  won,  7  ;  lost,  i;  drawn,  5.  Of  the  test 
matches  played,  the  first  resulted  in  a  draw  and 
the  second  an  easy  win  for  the  Australians  over 
England.     A  summary  of  the  matches  follows: 

Mays,  g,  ro— At  Crystal  Palace,  South  of  England, 
246,  222;  Australians,  375,  7  (for  i  wicket);  drawn. 

May  II,  12,  13— At  Layton,  Essex,  igg  and  144;  Aus- 
tralians, 144  and  73. 

May  15,  16,  17— At  the  Oval,  Surrey,  114  and  64;  Aus- 
traHans,  24g. 

May  iS,  ig,  20— At  Eastbourne,  Australians,  222  and 
227(for  8  wickets);  an  England  XI,  171  and  106. 

Mav  22,  23,  24— At  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  83  (for  5 
wickets);  match  abandoned  owing  to  rain. 

May  25,  26— At  Old  Trafford,  Australians,  267;  Lan- 
cashire, 102  and  81. 

May  2g,  30,  31— On  Christ  Church  Grounds,  Austra- 
lians, 303  and  360  (for  4  wickets);  Oxford,  341 ;  drawn. 

June  I,  2,  3— At  Nottingham,  Australians,  252  and 
230  Cfor  8  wickets);  England,  ig3  and  155  (for  7  wick- 
ets); drawn. 

June  5,  6,  7— At  Lord's,  .M.  C  C.  and  Ground,  245  and 
230;  Australians,  352  and  125  (for  2  wickets). 

June  8,  g  10 — At  (Cambridge,  Cambridge,  436  and  122; 
Australians,  436  and  124  (for  no  wickets). 

June  12,  13,  14 — At  Bradford,  Australians,  141  and 
415;  Yorkshire,  235  and  278  (for  g  wickets). 

June  13,  16,  17  — At  Lord's,  England,  206  and  240;  Aus- 
tralians,'42i  and  28  (for  no  wickets). 

June  iq,  20,  21 — At  Portsmouth,  Oxford  University 
Past  and  Present,  251  and  135;  Australians,  373  (for  8 
wickets),  and  16  (for  no  wickets). 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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'  OW  that  the  college  baseball 
season  is  over,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  pla3'ing  of  the  year  was 
not  up  to  the  average.  With 
the  exception  of  Georgetown, 
all  the  teams  played  very  poor  ball 
at  times,  and  the  final  series  be- 
tween the  larger  colleges  produced 
some  very  poor  work,  the  pitching 
being  particularly  wild  and  un- 
steady. Georgetown  played  a  long 
schedule,  met  all  comers,  and  fin- 
ished the  season  with  an  almost  un- 
broken record  of  victories — a  fine 
record,  fairly  won,  b\^  steady,  in- 
telligent, hard  work  on  the  part  of 
all  the  men,  and  not  by  the  brill- 
iancy of  any  two  or  three  players. 
Georgetown  is  entitled  to  due 
credit  for  the  best  record  of  the 
year,  and  one  seldom  equaled  and 
probably  never  surpassed  by  a  college  team. 
Of  the  others,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania 
played  the  steadiest  game,  with  Princeton 
probably  the  stronger,  while  Yale  and  Har- 
vard played  very  erratic  ball,  with  this  dif- 
ference :  Yale's  poor  work  came  sandwiched 
in  between  well-played  games,  while  Harvard 
did  its  poor  playing  in  a  bunch,  in  May,  and 
then  finished  very  strongly  in  June,  winning 
from  Brown  and  Holy  Cross,  twice  each,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  finally  winning  her  Yale  series 
away  from  home,  after  losing  the  first  game 
at  home. 

Then,  too,  there  have  been  very  few  evenly 
balanced  teams — teams  approaching  anything 
like  uniform  strength  in  all  departments. 
Princeton  relied  almost  wholly  on  her  battery, 
backed  up  by  fair  fielding,  while  Harvard's 
success  was  won  in  the  face  of  some  of  the 
most  discouraging  pitching  any  team  ever 
worked  behind.  And  so  we  might  go  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  so-called  big 
teams  were  generally  well  matched  and  played 
exciting  and  interesting  series  as  a  rule,  the 
Harvard-Princeton  series  being  the  most  promi- 
nent exception,  while  the  Harvard-Yale  series 
proved  the  most  exciting  lot  of  games  college 
baseball  has  produced  in  years.  On  the  whole, 
the  spectators  have  been  well  entertained  and 
the  season  has  been,  in  that  respect  at  least, 
most  successful.  The  games  have  been  played 
almost  without  bickerings  or  other  unpleasant 
features,  and  generally  with  the  best  of  feeling 
between  the  contesting  players — all  of  which  is 
more  important  than  that  the  players  should 
show  exceptional  skill. 

The  playing  season  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory if  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania  could  ar- 
range a  series  to  be  played  during  the  last  of 
June,  while  Yale  and  Harvard  are  playing 
their  games.  An  unusual  feature  of  Eastern 
college  baseball  was  the  series  between  an 
Eastern  and  a  Western  college,  Pennsylvania 
paying  University  of  Chicago  a  visit  and  losing 
to  her,  two  games  out  of  three,  by  scores  of  9-3, 
6-3,  1-7,  Brown  doing  good  work  only  in  the 
last  game.  The  series  tends  to  show  that  the 
margin,  if  any,  in  the  playing  strength,  between 


the  Eastern  and  Western  colleges  is  very  small. 
The  Michigan-Cornell  games  bear  this  out. 

Princeton  won  her  Yale  series  quite  handily, 
after  losing  the  first  game,  by  a  score  of  8 — o, 
and  with  it  the  title  to  the  baseball  supremacy 
over  Harvard  and  Yale.  Yale's  play  was  of  a 
very  poor  order  at  all  points,  and  a  very  de- 
cided falling  off  from  the  first  game  of  the 
series.  The  excellent  battery  work  of  Hilde- 
brand  and  Kafer  did  the  rest.  On  the  whole, 
Princeton  has  had  a  very  successful  season, 
winning  most  of  her  games  and  losing  only  her 
Georgetown  series.  Kafer  has  again  shown 
himself  the  best  of  the  college  backstops,  and 
with  Hildebrand  makes  the  best  college  battery 
of  the  year.  The  latter's  great  strength  and 
speed,  together  with  his  coolness  at  all  times, 
makes  him  a  very  effective  man.  Of  the  other 
men,  Bedford, 'at  second,  and  Suter,  in  left- 
field,  have  done  the  best  work.  The  former 
has  fielded  beautifully,  covering  a  large  amount 
of  ground,  picking  up  grounders  cleanly  and 
throwing  cleanly  and  accurately.  Suter,  in 
left,  has  always  fielded  well,  and  has  been 
Princeton's  best  base-runner  for  some  j^ears. 
This  year  he  has  batted  terrifically,  and  has 
been  especiall}^  successful  in  the  important 
games.  His  batting  in  the  Harvard  games  did 
much  to  win  the  series,  and  he  was  altogether 
a  very  valuable  member  of  the  team.  Prince- 
ton can  fairly  claim  the  supremacy  in  the  East, 
'out  it  is  doubtful  if  her  team  could  have  de- 
feated either  Harvard  or  Yale  as  they  played 
in  their  final  series. 

Harvard's  team,  after  the  most  depressing 
month  of  May,  suddenly  turned  about  and 
played  very  strongly  all  through  June,  wind- 
ing up  with  a  hard-won  victory  over  Yale. 
The  team  started  off  very  strongly  on  its 
Southern  trip,  but  ran  steadily  downhill  dur- 
ing May,  being  handicapped  by  the  miser- 
able work  of  its  pitchers  and  Captain  Haugh- 
ton's  injury.  Haughton  had  been  playing  at 
second,  but  his  injured  ankle  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  take  a  less  active  position,  and  he 
finally  went  back  to  first,  his  old  place.  Good- 
rich was  tried  in  the  outfield,  but  was  too  slow, 
and  so  lost  his  place  on  the  team.  Finke  re- 
tained his  place  at  second,  where  he  played 
better  every  day.  Galbraith,  at  short,  was  the 
surprise  of  the  month,  for  he  improved  rapidly 
in  his  fielding,  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground 
and  playing  almost  without  an  error.  His 
batting,  too,  was  very  strong,  and  he  was 
probably  the  most  timel}^  hitter  on  the  team. 
Sears  was  restored  to  his  old  place  in  left  after 
a  long  lay-oft",  which  certainly  did  him  good. 
His  play  in  the  Yale  series  was  first-class  in 
every  respect,  and  his  hitting  very  timely. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  team  has  a  good  rec- 
ord, particularly  if  we  consider  the  fine  work 
of  its  pitchers.  Fitz  has  done  fairly  steady 
work,  but  has  been  hit  rather  hard  all  the  year 
and  only  good  work  in  the  infield  saved  him. 
He  has,  however,  given  too  many  bases  on 
balls,  and  what  is  worse,  these  have  generally 
been  given  to  the  first  man  up.  No  team  hit 
Morse  at  all,  but  a  lame  arm  kept  him  from 
much-needed  practice  and  his  work  was  gener- 
ally too  erratic  to  make  him  very  useful  to  his 
team.     His  game  against  Holy  Cross  (i-o)  was 
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probably  the  best  exhibition  of  pitching,  all 
things  considered,  any  Eastern  college  game 
showed  this  year.  Reid  caught  brilliantly 
throughout  the  year,  and  for  the  last  six  weeks 
of  the  season  caught  up  behind  the  bat  all  the 
time.  The  team  have  rewarded  him  as  he  de- 
serves by  electing  him  captain  for  next  year. 
All  in  all,  the  Harvard  team  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  its  good  fielding  and  for  its  splendid 
brace  at  the  close  of  the  season.  To  wm  the 
Yale  series  by  hard-fought  victories  in  New 
Haven  and  New  York  after  a  most  discourag- 
ing defeat  at  home,  required  the  best  sort  of 
pluck  and  hard  work,  and  the  Harvard  team 
certainly  atoned  for  most  of  its  earlier  failures 
by  these  two  victories. 

Yale's  team  proved  a  sad  disappointment  to 
its  supporiers.  Its  early  games  showed  great 
strength  in  all  points  except  m  the  battery,  the 
outfield  being  particularly  strong  and  the  bat- 
ting and  base-running  of  the  very  best.  Then 
came  the  first  Princeton  game  in  which  Rob- 
ertson pitched  splendidly,  and  the  Yale  team 
outplayed  Princeton  so  decisively  that  the  out- 
come of  the  series  seemed  certain.  From  that 
time  the  team  failed  to  bat,  and  in  the  next  two 
Princeton  games  supported  its  pitchers  very 
poorly.  The  result  was  two  easy  victories  for 
Princeton.  The  first  two  Harvard  games  were 
well  played,  but  the  third  was  lost  by  poor  hit- 
ting, reckless  base-running  and  some  of  the 
wildest  throwing  ever  seen  on  a  diamond.  The 
play  of  the  team  seems  the  more  remarkable 
because  in  this  series  the  battery,  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  weak  part  of  the  team,  played  more 
creditably  than  any  one  else.  Sullivan  stopped 
base-running,  and  Robertson,  though  hit  fairly 
hard,  was  steadiness  itself,  giving  no  bases  on 
balls  in  the  whole  series  and  pitching  his  best 
at  all  times.  Yale's  outfield  played  strongly 
through  the  whole  series.  Yale  lost  largely 
because  her  men,  though  good  individual  play- 
ers, failed  utterly  to  play  a  team  game.  Camp 
has  been  elected  captain  for  next  year. 

Pennsylvania  did  not  enjoy  much  success  in 
her  closing  games,  losing  nearly  all  of  the 
games  in  her  Northern  trip,  and  two  out  of  three 
of  her  Chicago  series.  Brown  evidently  had 
too  much  pitching  to  do,  and  was  out  of  form 
much  of  the  time.  His  delivery  lacks  variety, 
and  he  depends  too  much  on  his  speed.  Flavel, 
his  catcher,  has  played  a  very  strong  game  be- 
hind the  bat,  and  throws  well.  The  other 
members  of  the  team  have  fielded  well,  but 
were  weak  at  the  bat. 

Cornell  has  played  no  games  of  importance 
since  the  last  issue  of  Outing. 

At  Providence,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  the  students  have  had  to  support  a  really 
unsuccessful  team.  Occasionally  when  one  of 
the  pitchers  pitched  an  unusually  effective 
game  the  men  behind  him  would  brace  and 
play  the  lively  aggressive  game  usual  with 
Brown  teams,  but  most  of  the  time  the  work 
has  been  listless  and  without  determination, 
and  defeat  has  been  accepted  apparently  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  fault  has  been  largely 
with  the  pitchers,  who  have  not  been  at  all 
effective,  and  with  the  batting,  which  was  gen- 
erally weak  and  wholly  without  team  work. 
In  the  box  Captain  Sedgwick  was  the  most 
successful,  but  the  brunt  of  the  work  fell  upon 
the  left-hander,  Washburn,  who  was  hit  steadily 


in  most  of  his  games  and  who  gave  too  many 
bases  on  balls.  Le  Stage  behind  the  bat  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  snappy  work,  his 
playing  being  always  of  the  best,  no  matter 
how  poorly  the  remainder  of  the  men  did  their 
work.     Paine  at  first  base  also  did  good  work. 

Holy  Cross  has  had  a  most  prosperous  season, 
winning  all  but  three  or  four  games  in  a  long 
schedule,  and  losing  only  one  series — that  with 
Harvard.  The  batting  and  fielding  have  been 
very  strong,  and  the  team  had  two  very  effect- 
ive pitchers  in  Griffin  and  Llnehan.  The  vic- 
tory over  Georgetown,  score  11 — 4,  is  one  in 
which  the  college  takes  special  satisfaction. 
Nearljr  all  the  Holy  Cross  players  return  for 
another  year,  and  the  prospects  for  a  strong 
team  are  excellent. 

The  annual  Andover-Exeter  game,  played  at 
Exeter,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Andover, 
owing  to  her  superior  fielding  and  the  more 
effective  pitching  of  Saunders. 

Among  the  New  England  colleges  the  play 
has  been  unusually  close  this  year.  Williams 
has  had  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  season. 
Plunkett  has  pitched  very  strongly,  and  Captain 
Reardon  has  handled  his  team  finely.  Dart- 
mouth played  rather  unsteadily  and  had  diffi- 
culty in  splitting  even  with  Williams,  while  she 
found  Brown  fairly  easy  to  defeat,  and  even 
won  a  game  from  Harvard.  The  team  has  an 
excellent  catcher  in  Drew  and  batted  heavily, 
but  lacked  a  pitcher  and  did  not  field  especially 
well. 

Amherst's  team  was  the  best  she  has  had 
in  some  years,  but  was  no  match  for  either 
Williams  or  Dartmouth.  The  team  was  un- 
steady, and  its  pitchers  did  not  do  good  work  at 
critical  points. 

Wesleyan  had  a  better  team  than  the  record 
shows  and  should  have  occupied  a  better  po- 
sition. The  veteran  pitcher,  Townsend,  was 
not  at  his  best,  however,  and  Lufkin,  a  fresh- 
man, lacked  experience.  He  should  be  very 
effective  another  year.  Wesleyan  played  much 
better  ball  in  her  independent  games  than  in 
her  games  in  the  Williams- Amherst  league.  In 
this  new  triangular  league  Williams  stands  first, 
having  won  three  out  of  four  games  with  each 
of  its  rivals.  The  contest  in  the  old  league  be- 
tween Williams,  Amherst  and  Dartmouth  re- 
sulted in  a  tie  between  Williams  and  Dart- 
mouth. Dartmouth  started  off  with  a  good 
lead  and  seemed  an  easy  first,  but  Williams, 
aided  by  the  fine  pitching  of  Plunkett,  played 
very  strongly  in  the  June  games  and  managed 
to  make  a  tie,  though  the  championship  remains 
in  Dartmouth's  hands. 

This  league  ends  with  this  year's  games,  as 
Dartmouth  is  looking  for  stronger  rivals.  Be- 
low are  the  records  : 


TRIANGULAR    LEAGUE    RECORD. 


Williams 

Wesleyan 

Amherst 

Games  lost. 
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OLD    LEAGUE    RECORD. 


Clubs. 


b    ^    p 


Williams 235 

Dartmouth 2     ..       3      5 

Amherst i       i     ..      2 

Games  lost 3      3      6     .. 

HARVARD,    7  ;    PRINCETON,   6. 

Cambridge,  June  loth. — Harvard  won  her 
second  University  of  Pennsylvania  game  by 
fine  uphill  work.  Harvard  could  do  nothing 
with  Brown  till  the  fifth  inning,  after  which  he 
was  hit  steadily.  Fitz  won  his  own  game  by 
driving  m  the  winning  run  with  two  men  out 
and  two  strikes  on  him. 

HARVARD. 


Loughlin,  cf.,  ss 5 

Sears,  If 3 

Haughton,  ib 5 

Reid,  c S 

Galbraith,  ss 5 

Dibble,  rf 5 

Clarke,  3b 4 

Fincke,  2b 4 

Fitz,  p  3 

Totals 39 


ab.     r.     bh.     tb.     po. 


PENNSYF.VANIA. 


Ramsey,  ss 

Frazer,  rf 3 

Collier,  2b 4 

Gillender,  lb 4 

Hayden,  If 2 

White,  3b 4 

Flavel,  c 4 

Houston,  cf 3 

Brown,  p  4 


ab.      r.     bh.     tb.     po.     a. 


Totals 32        6        7       12      26      15        6 

Harvard o    o    o    o    3     3    o    o     1 —  7 

Pennsylvania 03020001     o — 6 

PRINCETON,  6  ;    YALE,   2. 

Prince/o;t,  June  loth. — This  was  a  finely 
plaj-ed  game  up  to  the  seventh  inning,  when 
most  of  the  runs  were  scored.  In  this  inning 
Yale  batted  in  two  runs  and  took  the  lead,  but 
lost  it  and  the  game  immediatel3^  o"  four  hits 
and  two  men  hit  by  pitched  balls.  This  game 
left  the  Yale-Princeton  series  a  tie. 


PRINCETON. 

r.  bh.po.  a  e, 

Sutter,  If 2    2    2    o    c 

Kaufer,  c i     i    8    o    c 

Harrison,  rf..  o  o  o  o  c 
Hildebr'nd,  p  o  i  i  3  c 
Bedford, 2b. .  0021c 
Green,  ib  ..  00702 
H'tchins'n,  3b  2  2  4  2  c 
McGibbon,  ss  o  o  o  i  c 
Watkins,  cf..  .1     i     20c 


I  YALE. 

r.  bh.po.  a.e. 
D'Saulles,2b..  00012 
Quimby,  3b..  00300 

Wear,  cf o     i     3     i     o 

Wallace,  rf  . .  o    i    o    o    o 

Camp,  ss o    I    2    2    o 

Sullivan,  c. ...  i     2     5     i     o 
Waddell,  lb.  .  i    on    o    o 

Eddy,  If 00000 

Robinson,  p..  o    w    o    5     i 
*Cook o    o    o    o    o 


Totals 6    7  27    7 

Princeton o 

Yale o 


Totals 


5  24  10    3 
\     2     .  . — 6 


PRINCETON,    II   ;    YALE,  4. 

New  York,  June  ijth. — Princeton  won  this 
game  easily  by  timely  hitting  and  the  good 
work  of  Hildebrand,  who   kept  the  Yale  hits 

*Cook  batted  for  Robinson  in  ninth. 


scattered,  and  struck  out  nine  men.  Yale's 
fielding  was  poorer  than  the  score  shows  and 
her  base-running  very  reckless. 


PRINCETON. 

r.  bh.po.  a.e. 

Sutter,  If I     2     3     I     o 

Kafer,  c 3     i  10    2     o 

Harrison,  rf. .  i  i  i  o  i 
Hildebr'nd,  p  2  2  o  o  o 
Bedford,  2b...  o  i  3  o  i 
Green,  ib  . . ..  i  i  2  o  o 
H'tchins'n,  3b  o  o  5  2  i 
McGibbon,  ss  1  o  2  i  o 
Watkins,  cf...  21111 


D''Saulles,2b.,  3 

Quimby,  3b...  o  c 

Wear,  cf o  i 

Wallace,  rf...  o  i 

Camp,  ss o  3 

Sullivan,  c. .  .  o  2 

Waddell,  ib.  .  o  c 

Eddy,  If o  c 

Cook,  p o  o 

Robertson,  p.  i  2 

Totals 4  II 


YALE. 

r.  bh.po. a.  e. 


Totals II     9  27    7 

Princeton 1 

Yale o 


HARVARD,    i;    HOLY    CROSS,    O    (TEN    INNINGS). 

Cambridge,  Jutie  jjtk. — This  was  probably 
the  best  exhibition  of  college  baseball  the  sea- 
son of  1899  can  show.  Morse  pitched  splendid- 
\y,  not  a  Holy  Cross  man  reaching  second  till 
the  tenth  inning.  Griffin  also  pitched  effect- 
ively, but  had  better  support  in  the  field. 
Morse  and  Galbraith  fielded  brilliantly  for 
Harvard,  as  did  Fox  and  Dyer  for  Holy  Cross. 


HARVARD. 

ab. bh.po. a.e. 
Lough'n,  cf...  4     I     I     o    o 

Sears.  If 3    o     3     o    o 

Haugh'n,  ib..  3     o  11     10 

Reid,  c 4    2     :;    o    o 

Galbra'h,  ss..  40660 
Dibblee,  rf....  41000 

Clark,  3b 3    o    2     I     I 

Fincke,  2b. . ..  4     i    2    4    o 
Morse,  p        ..  2    o     2     3    o 


HOLY   CROSS. 

ab. bh.po. a.e. 
O'Reilly,  rf...  30000 

Cox.  3b 4    o    o    6    o 

McTigue,  lb..  3     i   18     o    o 

Carney.  If 40300 

Linneh'n,  2b..  40220 

Dyer,  ss 4     i     4     7     o 

Kenney,  cf....  40001 

Griffin,  p 20040 

Brennan,  c ,..  4    o     i     o    o 


Totals  31  5  30  15  I    Totals 32  2  28  ig  i 

Harvard 000000000     i — i 

VALE,    2;    HARVARD,    O. 

Cajnbridge,  June  22d. — This  was  a  finely 
played  game,  lost  on  bases  on  balls  by  Fitz. 
Neither  nine  could  hit,  and  both  fielded  splen- 
didly Robertson  did  not  give  a  single  base 
on  balls,  fielded  his  position  brilliantly,  and  his 
hit  was  instrumental  in  bringing  in  the  runs. 
It  was  decidedly  Robertson's  day. 

HARVARD, 
ib.po.a.e.  ib.po.a.e. 

3    o     Loughlin,  cf 1200 

Sears,  If o     2     o    o 

Haughton,  ib....  0501 

Reid,  c. 110    o    o 

Galbraith,  ss 0220 

Dibblee,  rf 1000 

Clark,  3b   o     I     o    o 

Fincke,   2b 1420 

Fitz,  p I     I     3    o 


De  Saulles,  2b 

Quinby,  3b i  i 

Wear,  cf o  2 

Wallace,  rf 2  i 

Camp,  ss o  o 

Sulhvan,  c o  5 

Waddell,  ib i  12 

Eddy,  If I  I 

Robertson,  p  ....  i  i 


Totals 62713     I         Totals.... 

Yale 0000 

Harvard o    o    o    o 


5  27     7     I 


HARVARD,    4  ;     YALE,    3. 

New  Haven,  June  2'/th. — Harvard  won  this 
game  in  the  Yale  field,  in  the  face  of  a  Yale 
commencement  crowd,  by  running  Yale  off  her 
feet  in  the  first  inning,  when  three  safe  bunts 
in  succession  coupled  with  two  errors,  gave 
them  three  runs.  After  that  Yale  played  bril- 
liantly. Superior  team  work  won  the  game. 
Robertson  again  pitched  without  a  base  on 
balls. 


BASEBALL. 


543 


Lo'gh'n,  cf .  3 

Sears,  If 2 

Ha'ton,  lb.   2 

Reid,  c 3 

Galb'th,  ss.  3 
Dibblee.rf.  4 
Clark,  3b  . .  3 
Fincke,  2b.  4 
Fitz,  p 3 


HARVARD. 

ab.r.  bli.po.a.e 


4  27 


YALE, 
ab.  r.bh.  po.a.e. 
DeS'lles,  zb  4  o  3  2  4  1 
Quinby,  3b.  1  o  o  2  5  1 
Wear,  cf . . .  2  o  o  i  i  o 
Cook,cf....  21  1000 
Wallace,  if  i  o  o  2  o  0 
Camp,  ss.  4  I  202  I 
Sullivan,  o.  3  i  i  51c 
Waddell,  ih  3     o    o  ij    o    o 

Eddy,  If 3    o    2     2    o    o 

Roberts'n.p  20001     2 


Totals  ...  .25     3    92714 


Totals.... 

Harvard 30100000    o — 4 

Yale 00000200     I — 3 

HARVARD,     13  ;    YALE,    lO. 

NetvYoi'k,  July  ist. — The  third  game  was  a 
wild  scramble  wholly  unworthy  of  both  teams, 
won  on  Harvard's  superior  batting  and  Yale's 
poor  helding.  Yale  could  not  hit  Morse,  but 
he  and  Fitz  gave  ten  bases  on  balls  and  hit  one 
man  between  them,  all  of  which  seemed  only 
to  make  the  other  members  of  the  nine  work 
the  harder.  Robertson,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  hit  hard,  but  pitched  his  third  successive 
Harvard  game  without  a  base  on  balls — a  re- 
markable record. 


HARVARD. 

ab.  bb.po.  a.e. 


Loughlin,  c. . .  5 

Sears,  If 5 

H'ghton,  lb.  ..  4 

Reid,  c 5 

Galbraith,  ss.  5 
Dibblee.  rf. ..  .  5 

Clark,  3  b 5 

Fincke,  2b   ...   5 

Fitz,  p I 

Morse,  p 4 


5     3 


0  DeSauUes,  2b. 
olyuinby,  3b I 

1  'Cainp,  ss  . . . .     4 

01  Sullivan,  c. . . .   5 
oj Wallace,  rf 4 

2  Cook,  cf 5 

ojWaddell.  ib....  5 
ojEddy,  If 3 


YALE. 

ab.  bh.po.  a.e. 


000  Robertson,  p.  .  4     i 


Totals 44  16  27  10    3       Totals 33     a  27  13 

Harvard 21013102    3—13 

Yale 06011020    o — 10 

June  6 — At  Philadelphia:    University   of   Michigan,   4; 
U.  of  P..  I. 

"      7 — At  New  York:   Fordham,  m;  U.  of  Toronto,  8. 

"      9 — At  Worcester:  Holy  Cross,  8;  U.  of  P.,  7  (lo  in- 
nings). 

"      g — At  Williamstown:  Williams,  15:  Dartmouth,  4. 

"     10 — At  Princeton:  Princeton,  6:  Yale,  2. 

"     10 — At  Fordham:   Fordham.  8;  Manhattan,  7. 

"     10 — At    Middletown  :     Wesleyan,    12  ;     U.    of     To- 
ronto, I. 

"     14 — At  Cambridge;  Harvard,  g;  Brown,  o. 

"     14 — At  Worcester:  Holy  Cross,  15;  U.  of  Toronto,  o. 

"     17 — At  Cambridge:  Harvard,  i;  Holy  Cross,  o  (10 
innings*. 

"     17 — At  New  York:  Princeton.  11;  Y^'ale,  4. 

"     17— At  Middletown:  Amherst,  6;  Wesleyan,  2. 

"     17— At  Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago,  g;  U.  of  P.,  3. 

"     ig— At  Chicago:  U.  of  Chicago,  6;  U.  of  P.,  3. 

"     21— At  Williamstown:   Williams,  10;  Anaherst,  6. 

"    21— At  Chicago:  U.  ofP.,7;  U.  of  Chicago,  i. 

"    23— At  Cambridge:  Yale,  2;  Harvard,  o. 

"     24— At  Amherst:  Amherst,  2;  Wesleyan,   o   (3  in- 
nings). 

"    26— Al  Amherst:  Williams,  4;  Amherst,  o. 

"     27— At  New  Haven:  Harvard,  4;  Yale,  3. 
July    I— At  New  York:  Harvard,  13;  Yale,  10. 

Post  Captain. 

in  the  middle  west.* 

chicago,  9  ;  wisconsin,  6. 

MadiS07t,  May  qtJi. — Poor  fielding  in  last  two 

innings  lost  the  game  for  Wisconsin,  Jackson, 

of  Wisconsin,  being  more  effective  than  Smith. 

Chicago 00001005    3— g 

Wisconsin 05000000     \ — 6 

MICHIGAN,    2  ;    ILLINOIS,     I. 

Ann  Arbor,  May  loth. — In  a  pitcher's  con- 
test,   with    honors   pretty   evenly   divided    be- 

*  A  miscarriage  of  the  mail  prevented  this  record 
appearing  in  last  month's  issue.  In  order  to  complete 
the  story  of  the  year  we  give  it  place. 


tween  Miller  and  McCuUom,  Illinois  getting 
but  two  hits  off  Miller  and  Michigan  but  three 
from  McCiillom,  Michigan  won  in  the  tenth 
inning.  Three  opportune  two-baggers  did  the 
trick. 


Michigan 0000 

Illinois. 1000 


000     I — 2 
000     o — 1 


cincAG<j,  6  ;  northwestern,  4, 

Chicago,  May  iji/i. — With  both  teams  play- 
ing well  in  the  field  and  hitting  pretty  freely, 
Chicago  won  out  in  the  last  inning. 

Chicago o     2     o    o     i     o     i     o     2 — 6 

Northwestern 00003001     0  —  4 

ILLINOIS,     13   ;    WISCONSIN,    4. 

Madison,  May  ijth. — With  but  two  hits  of? 
McCullom,  Wisconsin  had  no  chance  whatever. 
Both  teams  fielded  loosely. 

Illinois I    5    3    o    o    o    2    o    2—1^ 

Wisconsin 


000002 


MICHIGAN,    4  ;    ILLINOIS,    3. 

Champaign,  May  iSth. — In  a  battle  royal, 
with  Illinois  having  the  best  of  the  batting, 
McCullom,  of  Illinois,  faring  better  than  Miller, 
of  Michigan,  in  the  box,  errors  in  right  field 
and  at  short  lost  the  game  for  Illinois  in  th« 
eighth  inning. 


MICHIGAN. 

r.  h.  p. 
Mat'son,  2b...  003 
McGinnis,  cf.  o  i  i 
Sullivan,  ss. .  o  i  3 
Blencoe,  ib  . .  o    012 

Lunn,  c i     i    5 

Flesher,  3b..  .110 
Davies.  If. ...    i     o    o 

Snow,  rf I     2     3 

Miller,  p o    2     o 


Totals 4 


a.  e. 
3     I 


r.  h.  p.  a.  e 
Johnson,  c  ....  02401 

Lotz,  cf 00300 

Fulton,  2b o     I     6    4    c 

Adsit,  lb  ....  o  o  g  o  o 
Wilder,  rf . . . .  i  2  o  o  i 
Flaenei ,  3b..  .12230 
Mathews,  ss..  01043 
McCullom,  p.   I     1020 

Hall,  If o    o    o    o    o 

Wernham,  If.  o     i     o     o    o 

Totals 3     10  24  13     5 


Michigan. 
Illinois 


MICHIGAN,    4;    ILLINOIS,    2. 

Champaigti,  May  igth. — After  Illinois  filled 
the  bases  in  the  sixth  inning,  Miller  took  Lehr's 
place  in  the  box  and  practically  saved  the  game 
and  won  the  Middle  West  Championship  for 
Michigan.  McCullom  was  effective,  but  Michi- 
gan's hits  were  very  opportune.  Lotz's  work 
in  center  field,  for  Illinois,  was  the  feature. 


ILLINOIS. 


Johnson,  c...  o 

Lotz,  cf o  I 

Fulton,  2b. ...  o  2 

Adsit,   lb I  2 

Wilder,  rf o  i 

Flaeger,  3b. . .  o  o 

Mathews,  ss..  o  o 

McCullom,  p.  o  o 

Wernham,  If.   i  o 


r.    h.  p.  a.  e. 


Totals. 


MICHIGAN. 

r.  h.  p.  a.  e. 
Matteson,  2b.  00520 
McGinnis,  cf.  o  i  i  o  o 
Sullivan,  ss. .  i  2  2  5  i 
Blencoe,   ib...   i     o     g     o     i 

Lunn,  c o     i     5     2    o 

Flesher,  3b...   i     o     i     o     o 

Davies,  If o     i     o    o    o 

Snow,  rf I     2     2     o    o 

Miller,  p o     o    o     4     o 

Lehr,  p o    o    2     2     o 


6  24  10     4        Totals 4     7  27  15     2 

Michigan o     i     2    o    o     i     o    o     . . — 4 

Illinois oooioioo      o — 2 

ILLINOIS,   9  ;    NORTHWESTERN,  3. 

Champaign,  May  20th. — Both  teams  played 
rather  indifferent  ball,  and  Illinois  won  by  bat- 
ting Johnson  freely. 

Illinois.: 5     o    o     I     I     2     o    o    .. — 9 

Northwestern o    o    o    o    o    2    o     i     o — 3 
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OUTING  FOR  AUGUST. 


CHICAGO,   9  ;    ILLINOIS,   3. 

Champaigft,  May  ^^//z.— Miserable  fielding 
by  Illinois  and  strong  batting  by  Chicago  de- 
cided the  contest. 

Chicagfo o     I     o     2     4    o     o     o     2--9 

Illinois 00003000    o — 3 

CHICAGO,    II   ;    NORTHWESTERN,   O. 

Chicago,  May  ^j/"/?.— Merrifield  held  North- 
western to  three  hits  and  was  well  supported. 
Eleven  errors  back  of  Johnson  and  seven  hits 
and  six  bases  on  balls  netted  Chicago  eleven 
runs. 

Chicago         30050     300  ..  —  II 

Northwestern o     o     o    o     o     o     o     o     o —  o 


MICHIGAN,   6  ;    WISCONSIN,    I. 

De/rozl,  Afay  jot/i. —  Miller's  effectiveness 
and  Jackson's  wildness  tell  the  tale, 

Michigfan 11002020  ..  —  6 

Wisconsin oooooioo    c — i 

ILLINOIS,  9  ;    CHICAGO,   2. 

Chicago,  /line  6th. —  Illinois  won  second 
place  in  the  Middle  West  contest  by  taking- 
three  out  of  the  four  games  with  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 

r.bh.po.  a.  e. 
Johnson,  c. ..  00200 

Fulton, 2b I     I     3     5    o 

Adsit,  lb I     o  16    o     I 

Sheean,  rf. . . .  o    i     i    o    i 

Wernli'm,  If.,  i     i     i     i     o 
Lotz,  cf.......  00300 

Mathews,  ss..  42050 
Flaeger,  3b.. .  i  2  i  i  i 
Lundgren.p..  10060 

Totals 9     7  27  18     3 


CHICAGO. 

r.bh.po. a.  e. 
Merrifi'ld,  3b..  o  i  i  4  i 
Kershb'r,  cf..  i  o  2  o  i 
Kennedy,  ib..  i  3  14  o  i 
Vernon,  2b....  01404 

Ewing,  rf 00002 

Allen,  ss... . . .  o    o     i     4     2 

Southard,  If.,  o    o     i     o    o 

Smith,  p o    o    o     7    o 

Bodwell,c o     I     4     I     o 


Totals 


2     6  27  16  II 


Illinois 2     I    o    I    o    3    o    2    o — q 

Chicago 2    0000000    o — 2 

May  3 — At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Michigan,  9  ;  Indiana,  o. 

"     4 — At  Chicago:  Chicago,  13;  Indiana,  6. 

"     4— At  Lake  Forest,  III.:  Rush,  14;  Lake  Forest,  11. 

"      4— At  Lafayette,  Ind.:  Notre  Dame,  10;  Purdue,  5. 


May  q- 
"      9- 


June  I  — 


At  Madison,  Wis.:  Chicago,  q;  Wisconsin,  6. 

At  Beloit,  Wis.:  Beloit,  6;  Purdue,  2 

At  Chicago:  Purdue,  10;  Chicago,  i. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Michigan,  2;  Illinois,  i. 

At  Evanston,  111..  Northwestern,  3;  Lake  For- 
est, o. 

At  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Notre  Dame,  15;  Illi- 
nois, o. 

At  Beloit,  Wis.:  Beloit,  6;  Illinois,  o. 

At  Madison,  Wis.:  Illinois,  6;  Wisconsin,  2 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Michigan,  4;  Hamilton 
Club,  3. 

At  Oberlin,  O.:  Oberlin,  16;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  o. 

At  Galesburg,  111.:  Grinnell,  11;  Knox,  2. 

At  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Notre  Dame,  13;  Hamil- 
ton Club,  7. 

At  Chicago:  Chicago,  7:  Lake  Forest,  6. 

At  Evanston,  111.:   Northwestern,  8;  Knox,  4. 

At  Chicago:  Chicago,  12;  Minnesota,  o. 

At  Crawfordsville,  Ind.:  Wabash,  9;  Nebras- 
ka. 5. 

At  Greencastle,  Ind.:  De  Pauw,  14;  Nebras- 
ka, 3. 

At  Chicago:  Notre  Dame,  7;  Chicago,  2. 

At  Chica.go:  Michigan,  6;  Hamilton  Club,  12. 

At  Beloit,  Wis.;  Beloit,  28;  Wisconsin,  10. 

At  Lafayette,  Ind.:  Nebraska,  13;  Purdue,  i. 

At  Oberlin,  O.:  Oberlin,  9;  West  Virginia,  4, 

At  Dixon,  111.:  Minnesota,  6;  Dixon,  4. 

At  Greencastle,  Ind.:  De  Pauw.  6;  Purdue,  4. 

At  Columbia,  Mo.:  Missouri,  7;  Kansas,  4. 

At  Bloomington,  Jll.:  Illinois  Wesleyan,  5;  Eu- 
reka, 3. 

At  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Notre  Dame,  16;  Nebras- 
ka, 8. 

At  Galesburg,  111.:  Knox,  6;  Bradley,  5. 

At  Madison,  Wis.:  Wisconsin,  iq;  Nebraska,  5. 

At  Lake  Forest,  111.:  Northwestern,  20;  Lake 
Forest,  6. 

At  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Oberlin,  4;  Notre 
Dame,  o. 

•At  Monmouth,  111.:  Monmouth,  12;  Knox,  5. 

At  Galesburg,  111.:  Oberlin,  14;  Knox,  9. 

At  Detroit:  Michigan,  6;  Wisconsin,  i. 

At  Greencastle,  Ind.:  DePauw,  8;  Indiana,  6. 

At  Chicago:  Chicago,  5;  Oberlin,  2. 

At  Evanston,  111.:  Northwestern,  7;  Wiscon- 
sin, 4. 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Michigan,  i;  Beloit,  4. 

At  Oberlin,  O.:  Oberlin,  4;  Beloit,  i. 

At  Champaign,  111.:  Illinois,  12;  Wisconsin,  5. 

At  Crawfordsville,  Ind.:  DePauw,  5;  Indi- 
ana, 2. 

At  Lafayette,  Ind.:  Purdue,  13;  Beloit,  3. 

H.   F.   Kendall. 


LAWi^    TO 


THE    SOUTHERN    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

THE  Southern  championship  tournament 
held  at  Washington  narrowed  down  to 
a  duel  between  Davidson  and  Paret,  and 
again  with  the  same  result, the  Southern- 
er proving  invincible  on  his  own  courts. 
In  the  doubles  Davidson  and  Paret  won 
again  for  the  fourth  year  in  succession,  with 
the  loss  of  only  one  set.  In  the  handicap  sin- 
gles the  local  handicapping  committee  were  far 
too  lenient  with  the  best  players,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  poorer  men  had  little  or  no 
chance,  their  odds  being  too  small.  Glaze- 
brook,  who  finally  won,  is  an  old-time  veteran 
player  from  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  scores  of  the  final  matches  follow  : 


J.  Parmly  Paret 


Championship  singles.  Final  round- 
beat  N.  T.  Wilson,  Jr.,  6-2,  6—3,  6—0. 

Challenge  round— John  C.  Davidson  (holder),  beat  J. 
Parmly  Paret  (challenger),  6 — i,  8—6,  8—6. 

Championship  doubles.  Final  round — J.  C.  Davidson 
and  J.  P.  Paret  beat  Dr.  L.  W.  Glazebrook  and  F.  L.  O. 
Wadsworth,  6 — i,  6—1,  6—2. 

Handicap  singles.  Final  round— Dr.  L.  W.  Glaze- 
brook  (owe  15),  beat  Calhoun  Cragin  (owe  15),  6—0, 
3—6,6—8,  6—0,  6—1. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  New  England  championship  tournament, 
held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  made  notable 
by  the  reappearance  in  competition  of  two  vet- 
eran experts  of  the  first  class.  Arthur  Foote, 
who  won  the  challenge  cup  twice  before,  and 
R.  P.  Huntington,  both  famous  among  the  best 
of  the  country  some  years  ago,  took  part  in  this 
event,  and  Foote  won  after  one  or  two  fairly 
close  matches,  thus  giving  him  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  trophy.  Huntington  seemed  a 
good  deal  out  of  form,  but  Foote 's  safe  style  of 
play  needed  less  practice  and  he  showed  up 
better.  Of  the  other  men,  Dodge,  Paret  and 
Hooker  showed  the  best  form.  After  beating 
Allen,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Yale  players, 
Paret  went  down  to  Dodge, who  then  beat  Hunt- 
ington and  made  a  good  four-set  fight  against 
Foote  in  the  finals.  The  two  crack  Yale  teams 
met  in  the  finals  of  the  doubles,  and  Hackett 
and  Allen  won  after  an  excellent  match. 

The  final  scores  follow  : 

Championship  singles.  Final  round— Arthur  E.  Foote 
beat  Clarence  P.  Dodge,  6—2,  g— 7,  3—6,  6—4. 

Championship  doubles.  Final  round— H.  H.  Hackett 
and  J.  A.  Allen  beat  C.  P.  Dodge  and  Winchester  Noyes, 
6—4,  3—6,  7— 5i  6—4- 

J.  Parmly  Paret. 


REVIVAL    OF    AMATEUR    RACING. 

THE  meridian  of  the  season  finds  amateur 
track  competition  apparently  re-estab- 
lished on  its  old-time  plane  of  popular 
favor.  The  change  is  proving  a  genuine 
surprise  to  the  students  and  followers  of 
the  sport,  and  is  sudden  and  thorough  beyond 
the  anticipations  of  the  best  friends  of  amateur- 
ism. The  reason  is  not,  however,  difficult  to 
discover  ;  hence  the  wonderment  is  not  that 
such  a  situation  should  at  this  time  obtain,  but 
that  it  should  be  at  once  so  widespread,  and 
generally  and  generously  —  even  enthusiastic- 
ally— accepted.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  a  re- 
action from  the  riot  of  professionalism  has  long 
been  due,  and  among  a  people  partial  to  cycling 
sport,  retrogression  in  one  wing  of  it  means 
a  corresponding  advance  in  another  wing,  not 
decline  and  decay  of  the  whole.  The  craze 
for  the  mere  spectacular  has  plainly  spent 
its  force,  and  the  call  for  serious,  honest 
competition  is  installed  in  its  place.  In  this 
radical  but  rational  readjustment,  the  shift- 
ing attitude  of  the  race-gomg  public  has  had 
a  share  ;  but  the  most  powerful  factor  has 
been  the  timely  appearance  of  a  number  of 
amateur  men  of  the  first  order,  and,  as  a  result, 
some  of  the  best  performances  in  the  history  of 
the  track.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  times 
made  in  single  regular  competition  or  against 
the  watch  equal  or  approximate  those  estab- 
lished behind  multicycles,  automobiles,  loco- 
motives, and  the  like,  but  that  they  compare 
favorably  with  or  excel,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  best  on  record  of  their  class  and  type.  ' 

Mention  was  made,  in  this  department  of 
Outing  for  July,  of  the  lo-mile  record,  paced,  of 
19m.  54  4-5S.,  established  by  Everett  B.  Ryan, 
at  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  Memorial  Day.  This 
feat,  far  from  being,  as  was  generally  supposed 
at  the  time,  a  phenomenal  single  performance 
of  a  meteoric  rider,  now  looks  like  the  opening 
signal  of  a  track  career  of  unusual  brilliancy. 
At  the  same  track,  on  June  17th  (Bunker  Hill 
Day  in  Massachusetts),  Ryan  competed  against 
Beauregard  in  a  15-miles,  paced,  match  race, 
and  not  only  rode  the  first  mile  in  the  remarka- 
ble time  of  im.  51  1-5S.,  but  w'on  the  race  in 
28:32,  making  new  world's  amateur  records 
from  6  to  15  miles  inclusive.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  young  record-holder  may  be  seen  on 
other  than  New  England  tracks  before  the  sea- 
son is  over;  anyhow  he  should  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  annual  amateur  championships 
held  at  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  National 
L.  A.  W.  meet,  in  August. 

Frank  L.  Kramer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  wearing 
the  colors  of  the  Riverside  Wheelmen,  of  New 
York,  one-mile  champion  of  1898,  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  work  on  many  Eastern 
tracks.  He  is  especially  strong  in  competition, 
and,  on  even  terms,  seemingly  invincible  on  the 
final  sprint,  Kramer  has,  it  is  authoritatively 
stated,  decided  to  compete  in  the  1900  world's 
championships  at  Paris,  which  effectively  dis- 
poses of  the  persistent  rumor  concerning  itself 
with  his  intended  abandonment  of  amateurism. 
To  no  more  than  mention  the  constantly 
meritorious  work  of  Hausman,  Collett,  Scho- 
field.  Bedell,  Earl,  and  others,  there  is  W.  F. 


Wahrenberger,  of  the  Greenwich  Wheelmen, 
whose  victory  in  the  inter-club  pursuit  race,  at 
Manhattan  Beach,  on  June  24th,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  witnessed  it.  Wahren- 
berger is  plainly  of  German  descent,  and  com- 
bines in  his  athletic  make-up  Teutonic  grit  and 
determination  with  Yankee  nerve-force,  and 
speed.  In  the  event  referred  to,  a  four-cornered 
pursuit  race  was  instituted  among  three  men 
each  from  four  prominent  clubs  in  the  Metro- 
politan district,  the  Kings  County  Wheelmen, 
the  Nassau  Wheelmen,  the  Harlem  Wheelmen, 
and  the  Greenwich  Wheelmen.  Each  team  had 
its  star — Kramer,  in  the  Harlems  ;  Wahren- 
berger, in  the  Greenwich  ;  Schofield,  in  the 
Kings  County,  and  Van  Cott,  in  the  Nassau. 
These  last  were  distanced  early  in  the  game, 
but  Van  Cott  kept  at  it  alone  for  nearly  two 
miles  before  the  Greenwich  trio  passed  him. 
The  K.  C.  W.  team  next  fell  out.  When  the 
Harlems  came  dangerously  near,  Schofield  cut 
loose  from  his  mates,  but  Kramer,  for  the  time 
being,  spurted  with  him,  and  after  disposing 
of  him  dropped  back  to  team  work  again. 
Schrieber  and  Sullivan,  of  the  Greenwich 
Wheelmen,  had  by  this  time  been  displaced, 
leaving  Wahrenberger  to  ride  alone  against 
Kramer  and  Lake  of  the  Harlems.  Wahren- 
berger, too,  had  been  doing  most  of  the  pacing 
for  his  men,  invariably  leading  them  into  the 
stretch  against  the  stiff  breeze,  so  all  looked  to 
see  him  summarily  overtaken  and  passed.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  mile  when  he 
took  up  his  totally  unpaced  work.  But  he  had 
started  not  merely  to  stay  in  but  to  win,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  everyone  he  actually  began  a 
steady  gain  on  the  Harlem  pair.  Mile  after 
mile  he  continued  viciousl}'  against  the  wind 
and  sprinted  before  it  down  the  back  stretch. 
At  fourteen  miles  Lake  quit,  leaving  Kramer 
100  yards  ahead.  At  15  miles  300  yards,  Wah- 
renberger passed  his  opponent  in  36m.  243-5S. , 
and  won  the  event. 

Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  amateurs 
who  are  doing  the  very  best  work  this  season 
are  men  of  comparatively  recent  introduction 
to  the  sport,  although  all  figured  in  the  table 
of  summaries  last  year.  Their  appearance  is 
most  timely,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  at  the  high 
tide  of  the  reaction  against  professionalism, 
and  proves  to  would-be  doubters  that  some  of 
the  fastest  as  well  as  the  most  sportsmanlike 
of  cycle  competition  is  to  be  had  at  amateur 
meetings.  Without  this  new  element,  more- 
over, the  bitter  rivalry  between  the  L.  A.  W. 
and  N.  C.  A.  would  do  more  than  its  present 
harm.  Among  those  who  have  yet  to  show 
leading  form  in  public  is  A.  T.  Nye,  Jr.,  a  mate 
of  Wahrenberger  on  the  team  of  the  Green- 
wich Wheelmen.  This  young  rider  is  doing 
some  exceptional  practice  work,  and  a  suc- 
cessful future  on  the  track  may  reasonably  be 
predicted  for  him. 

K.     C.    W.    ALL-AMATEUR    MEETING. 

The  Kings  County  Wheelmen,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  gave  their  eighteenth  annual  meet  at 
Manhattan  Beach, on  the  afternoon  of  June  24th, 
at  which  none  other  than  amateur  events  were 
scheduled.  Besides  the  inter-club  pursuit  race, 
won   by -Wahrenberger   and   elsewhere    men- 
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tioned,  there  were  a  number  of  spirited  compe- 
titions, participated  in  mainly  by  riders  of  the 
Metropolitan  district.  The  fifteen  miles  match 
between  C.  T.  Earl,  of  the  K.  C.  W.,  and  H.  Y. 
Bedell,  of  the  Pierce  Wheelmen,  was  practically^ 
only  a  half-mile  race,  as  up  to  the  last  half 
Bedell's  unskilled  pacemakers  hindered  rather 
than  helped  him.  There  were  twenty  pace- 
makers for  each  man.  Earl  had  every  advan- 
tage up  to  fourteen  miles, when  Bedell's  pacing 
improved  and  he  began  to  catch  up  In  the 
last  half-mile  he  gained  sensationally.  Earl 
entered  the  last  lap  twentj^-five  yards  or  more 
ahead,  but  Bedell  sprinted  and  wiped  out  the 
lead.  The  men  finished  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  track,  and  it  looked  like  a  tie,  but  Bedell 
won  by  a  fraction  of  a  second.     Time,  30  :  23. 

Wahrenberger,  Kramer  and  Schofield  competed  in 
the  mile  open,  Kramer  winning  in  2:21,  followed  by 
Wahrenberger  and  Schofield  in  the  order  named. 

The  half-mile  handicap  went  to  Leroy  See,  of  the 
Nev/  York  Athletic  Club, who  started  from  the  so  yards 
mark,  in  1:01  2  s;  G.  C.  Schrieber,  of  the  Greenwich 
Wheelmen,  10  yards,  2;  A.  T.  Nye,  Jr.,  of  the  Green- 
wich AA''heelmen,  10  yards.  3. 

Walter  Smith,  Jr.,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  won  both  his 
trial  heat  and  the  final  of  the  third-mile  novice  in  43  3-5 
seconds. 

OTHER    NOTABLE    AMATEUR    EVENTS. 

On  June  17th,  H.  F.  Kusel,  Jr.,  and  T.  Percy 
Cuthbert,  well-known  amateurs  of  Philadelphia, 
met  in  a  match  race,  best  two  in  three  heats. 
The  latter  won  in  straight  heats,  the  first  paced, 
the  second  unpaced,  in  2  :  18  and  2:57  respect- 
ively. 

At  Manhattan  Beach,  on  June  17th,  the  Met- 
ropolitan district  half-mile  championship  fell 
to  Kramer  in  1:071-5,  with  Wahrenberger, 
second,  and  Schofield,  third.  CoUett  won  the 
mile  handicap,  starting  from  scratch,  in  2:11  1-5, 
with  Nye  and  Wahrenberger,  20  yards,  second 
and  third,  respectively. 

At  Charles  River  Park,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  Bunker  Hill  Day,  a  four-cornered  team  pur- 
suit race  between  teams  of  five  men  each  was 
won  by  the  Metropolitan  Wheelmen,  of  Boston, 


in  9:45  1-5.  The  mile  open  went  to  J.  F.  In- 
graham,  in  2  :  12  2-5,  and  the  one  mile  handicap 
to  James  Moran.  in  2  123.  In  this  race  five 
scratch  men  qualified,  and  Moran  on  the  out- 
side beat  out  Ingraham  on  the  last  sprint. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  June  26th,  Frank  L. 
Kramer  won  the  amateur  mile  open  in  2:05  4-5, 
also  the  half-mile  handicap  in  i  :oi. 

ENGLISH    AND    SCOTTISH    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  amateur  championships  of  England  were 
run  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union,  June  loth,  on  the  new  Brighton  track. 
Favored  by  exceptionally  fine  weather,  nearly 
13,000  persons  attended,  and  the  meet  was  very 
successful.  Owing  to  difficulties  with  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  tournament,  Paul  Bourrillon, 
the  French  crack,  could  not  ride;  but  Paul  Al- 
bert, of  Germany,  amateur  one-mile  champion 
of  the  world,  won  the  amateur  championships 
at  both  a  quarter  and  one  mile  with  ease  in 
29  4-5  and  2  :  32  1-5  respectively.  Summergill 
rode  second  in  both  events.  The  amateur  tan- 
dem championship  was  declared  no  race,  owing 
to  the  time  limit  placed  upon  the  event  being- 
exceeded.  The  championships  of  Scotland  were 
held  at  Glasgow,  two  days  later,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Scottish  Cyclists'  Union.  The  half- 
mile  amateur  championship  was  won  by  John 
Caldow,  by  ten  yards,  from  J.  R.  Kerr.  Time, 
I  :  29.  Caldow  and  Killacky,  the  latter  the  pro- 
fessional champion,  then  rode  a  mile  match  for 
the  individual  championship,  which  the  amateur 
won  by  a  length  in  3  :o4  1-5.  Championship 
times  of  I  :  29  for  the  half,  and  3  :  04  1-5  forthe 
mile  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
England  and  Scotland.  In  such  events  British 
riders  uniformly  play  a  game  of  watch  and  wait, 
finally  reducing  the  competition  to  a  terrific 
sprint  throughout  the  last  quarter.  Ordinary 
miles  in  two  minutes  or  under,  and  champion- 
ship miles  in  three  and  over,  soundincongruous; 
but  they  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
over  there.  The  Prowler. 
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'OW-kow — kow-kow-kow  !  "  a  loud  and 
almost  sorrowful  voice  calls  from 
the  densest  part  of  a  group  of  trees. 
And  the  country  lad,  as  he  hears  the 
call,  says  :  "  That's  a  ram-crow.''' 
Across  a  sunny  glade,  between  groups  of 
stately  trees,  wings  a  slim,  long-tailed  bird,  a 
graceful  figure  as  it  goes.  It  disappears  among 
the  foliage  as  though  the  tree  had  swallowed  it, 
and  presently  is  heard  the  cry,  "  Kow-kow — 
kow-kow-kow  !  "  The  ornithologist  would  say  : 
"  That  is  a  cuckoo  !  "  The  general  color  of  the 
bird,  its  method  of  flight,  and  its  long  tail,  are 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  pretty  Carolina 
dove,  to  which,  however,  itbears  no  real  relation. 
It  belongs,  with  the  kingfishers,  to  the  order 
Coccyges,  a-Xi^  to  the  family  Cuculidce — cuckoos 
Science  has  recognized  175  species  of  cuckoos, 
thirty-five  of  which  are  American.  Of  these 
only  two,  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo  {Coccyziis 
ainericanns),  and  the  black-billed  cuckoo  (C 
erythrophthabnus),  are  found   in   the  North- 


eastern States.  The  well-known  chaparral 
cock,  or  road  runner,  belongs  to  the  family. 

The  most  famous  member  of  the  family,  the 
cuckoo  of  song  and  story,  is  a  European  bird 
and  a  familiar  figure  in  English  landscapes. 
This  bird,  like  the  American  cow-bird,  or  cow- 
bunting,  builds  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to  which  it  leaves 
the  charge  of  rearing  the  young  cuckoos. 
Numerous  are  the  myths  and  legends  in  which 
the  European  cuckoo  figures,  and  they  have 
been  traced  back  to  most  remote  periods,  but 
with  them  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 

Our  own  cuckoos,  the  black-billed  and  the 
yellow-billed,  as  true  Americans  should,  make 
homesof  their  own  and  rear  their  own  progeny. 
The  nests,  to  be  candid,  are  very  poor  examples 
of  bird  architecture,  being  merely  rude  plat- 
forms of  twigs  with  a  few  catkins  or  poplar 
blooms  as  a  lining.  The  eggs  are  from  three 
to  five  in  number  and  they  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  robin  and  the  catbird,  being  of  a 
greenish  blue  tint. 

The  cuckoos  under  discussion  are  interesting 
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peculiar,  and  rather  mysterious  birds.  One 
marked  peculiarity  is  the  foot,  which  is  parrot- 
like, having  two  toes  directed  forward  and  two 
backward,  and  this  holds  good  of  all  cuckoos. 
The  formation  would  naturally  suggest  a 
climbmg  foot,  but  while  some  members  of  the 
family  are  strictly,  or  almost  entirely,_  arboreal, 
others  are  terrestrial,  and  can  run  with  aston- 
ishing swiftness — vide  the  road  runner. 

The  yellow-billedcuckoois  a  bird  about  eleven 
inches  in  length,  having  a  rather  long  and  pow- 
erful bill,  the  lower  mandible  being  a  bright 
yellow.  The  general  tone  of  the  entire  upper 
parts  is  olive  with  slight  metallic  lustre  ;  the 
under  parts  are  grayish  white.  The  long  tail- 
feathers  are  conspicuously  marked  with  white 
spots.  The  bird  breeds  from  Florida  so  far 
north  as  New  Brunswick,  and  its  range  in- 
cludes temperate  North  America  from  New 
Brunswick  south  to  Costa  Rica  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  country.  This  bird  has  done 
noble  service  to  orchards  by  its  relentless  at- 
tacks upon  the  tent-caterpillar,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  should  never  be  shot. 

The  black-billed  cuckoo  so  closely  resembles 
the  foregoing  species  that  only  a  well-informed 
observer  could  identify  the  species.  Its  range 
extends  from  Manitoba  south  through  the  re- 
gion east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  West 
indies  and  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  bill 
is  black  and  the  eyelids  bordered  with  red. 
Unlike  its  near  relative,  this  cuckoo  haunts  the 
vicinity  of  streams  and  ponds,  and  feeds  upon 
larvae,  etc.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  and  should 
be  carefully  protected.  My  drawing  was  made 
from  a  fine  specimen  of  the  black-billed  cuckoo. 

FISHING. 

Since  last  issue  I  have  had  the  rare  pleasure 
of  visiting  one  of  the  little-known  waters  of  the 


Province  of  Quebec.  "  Big  Charlie  "  took  me 
in  charge  at  Montreal,  and  away  we  went  like 
a  couple  of  boys  released  from  school.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  run  by  rail  lay  beside  a 
beauteous  stream,  and  from  the  car  platform 
we  enjoyed  a  panorama  of  natural  pictures 
which  did  good  to  tired  eyes. 

A  deep,  winding  valley  lay  like  a  canon  of 
the  West,  and  through  it  tumbled  in  riotous 
freedom  as  wild  a  stream  as  can  be  found  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Great  rounded  hills  of  the  old 
Laurentian  formation  rolled  away  upon  either 
side,  and  at  their  feet  galloped  miles  of  white 
water  where  the  river  flung  itself  in  reckless 
abandon  from  ledge  to  ledge.  Miles  of  white 
noise,  of  foaming  music  and  majestic  hills, 
with  every  yard  of  the  way  a  picture! 

For  long  we  watched  the  snowy  tumult  of 
the  unfettered  stream,  and  saw  the  shadows 
come  and  go  as  our  iron  steed  drew  us  by  wind- 
ing path  amid  the  hills  eternal.  Now  and  then 
we  passed  pools — great  black,  foam-bedecked 
pools,  so  near  that  we  might  have  cast  a 
"  Montreal"  into  them  from  the  train. 
In  those  pools  were  trout,  not  the  five- 
pounders  of  nearby  waters,  but  game,  hard- 
fighting  fish  of  a  pound  or  more  in  weight. 
Children  of  the  ice-cold  torrent  and  forever  bat- 
tling with  a  rushing  flood,  these  Quebec  fish 
are  strong,  swift  and  agile,  and  fit  for  a  Walton 
to  play. 

In  time  we  reached  our  destination,  a  lake — 
and  such  a  lake  !  The  broad  expanse  of  silver 
was  rippled  by  a  loving  breeze,  which  broke 
the  shadows  of  the  guardian  hills  which  hold 
within  their  solemn  trust  its  purity  and  peace. 
Near  at  hand,  huge,  rolling,  forested  masses; 
beyond,  mighty  shapes  of  purple  where  the 
haze  of  distance  softened  all. 

We  fished,  and  we  caught  fish.  Bright  in 
their  bravery  of  jeweled  sides  and  ruby  fins 
they  came  ;  we  sawandwi?  conquered.  As  fast 
as  one  gladiator  could  master  the  meaning  of 
"thumbs  down,"  another  took  his  place,  and 
so  the  merry  war  went  on  until  I  was  forced  to 
cry  enough. 

"  Are  they  game  ?"  asked  Big  Charlie. 
At  that  moment  the  tip  of  my  rod  was  ham- 
mering my  knuckles,  and  I  gaspingly  replied, 
"  They  are  !  " 

No  matter  how  many  we  caught — we  did  not 
fish  half  through  our  time,  but  every  fish 
reached  Montreal  and  gratified  friends  in  prime 
condition.  No  killing  for  count,  or  for  the  sake 
of  slaughter  vile,  when  we  go  a-1  routing. 

And  in  conclusion,  that  truth  which  is  mighty 
may  prevail,  let  me  say  that  I  got  unceremoni- 
ously dumped  into  that  lovely  lake  !  No  matter 
how  it  happened— the  boat  got  filled  and  I  sat 
at  the  oars  and  let  her  fill  until  she  and  I  gradu- 
ally passed  into  the  mysteries.  That  silver 
jewel  of  the  old  Laurentian  casket  is  the  cold- 
est, the  deepest,  and  the  wettest  lake  that  ever 
I  was  in  ! 
I  got  out,  as  you  may  guess,  and  that's  all. 

SEA    FISHING. 

And  now  comes  the  season  for  those  who 
love  the  spumy  roar  of  the  surf  and  the  long, 
slow  swing  of  old  Atlantic.  It  is  glorious  sport 
to  thresh  seaward  in  stout  sloop  or  catboat,  and 
to  heave  and  haul  in  doubtful  quarrel  with 
hard-fighting  bluefish.     It  is  fine  to  battle  with 
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the  big  bass,  and  it  is  less  exciting  but  still 
pleasant  to  play  the  weakfish  and  such  lesser 
quarry  as  the  blackfish,  flounder,  and  the  other 
Ignoble  ones.     There  are  many  points  to  go  to 


which  are  easily  reached  from  Gotham,  and  to 
one  and  all  of  my  readers  I  say  "  Good  luck 
attend  you,  and  may  you  enjoy  a  happy  holi- 
day." Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


DOGS    OF    TO-DAY THE    BLACK- AND-TAN     TERRIER. 

THE  black-and-tan  terrier,  or,  as  it  is  also 
termed,  the  "Manchester  terrier,"  has 
for  some  unknown  reason  lost  popular- 
ity during  the  past  ten  years  or  so.  I 
can  well  remember  when  small  black- 
and-tans,  practically  toys,  were  highly  prized 
and  were  comparatively  common,  but  other 
breeds  have  supplanted  them  in  popular  favor. 
The  whims  of  fashion  can  make  or  break  a 
breed  as  readily  as  they  can  perform  a  like  of- 
fice for  almost  anything  else,  and  fashion  has 
decreed  that  the  black-and-tan  will  not  do. 

While  we  still  frequently  see  wretched  little 
rat-like  things  marked  black-and-tan  and  pos- 
ing as  true  representatives  of  this  old  breed,  the 
original  type  was  very  different.  The  black- 
and-tan  terrier  proper  is  a  smooth-haired  dog, 
weighing  from  six  to  ten  pounds.  He  is  a  nice 
house-dog,  and  like  all  terriers,  is  bright,  active 
and  intelligent.  He  is  an  excellent  watch,  keen, 
discriminating  and  nimble,  and  he  possesses 
quite  enough  courage  to  make  him  a  deadly 
foe  to  rats  and  other  small  quarry.     He  is  an 


eager  hunter,  rapid  and  smooth  in  his  actions, 
but  he  lacks  the  hardness  so  characteristic  of 
some  of  his  immediate  relatives.  A  good  black- 
and-tan  is  full  of  gameness,  but  is  seldom  quar- 
relsome. He  is  a  very  cleanly  finished  animal, 
and  fairly  judged,  is  an  admirable  pet.  The 
proper  color  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Gordon 
setter,  black-and-tan,  and  the  richer  the  black 
and  tan,  the  better  The  toes  should  be  pen- 
ciled with  black.  The  standard  for  this  dog  is 
as  follows  : 

The  head  is  long,  almost  flat,  narrow,  level 
and  wedge-shaped,  without  showing  cheek 
muscles  ;  well  filled  out  under  eyes  ;  tapering, 
tightly-lipped  jaws  ;   teeth,  level. 

Ears,  if  cropped,  perfectly  erect ;  if  un- 
cropped,  small,  thin  and  V-shaped,  and  hanging 
close  to  the  head. 

Eyes,  very  small,  dark  and  sparkling,  set 
fairly  close  together  and  oblong  in  shape. 

Nose,  perfectly  black. 

Neck,  fairly  long,  tapering  from  the  shoul- 
ders, free  from  throatiness  and  slightly  arched. 

Shoulders,  sloping  ;  chest,  narrow  but  deep  ; 
body,  moderately  short ;  loins,  powerful  ;  ribs, 
well  sprung  ;  back,  slightly  arched  ;  legs,  per- 
fectly straight,  set  well  under  body  and  of  fair 
length  ;  feet,  inclined  to  be  cat-like  ;  toenails, 
black. 

Tail,  moderately  short,  thick  where  it  joins 
the  body,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  not  carried 
above  the  level  of  the  back. 

Coat,  smooth,  short  and  glossy,  not  soft ; 
color,  black  and  mahogany  tan,  distributed  dis- 
tinctly over  the  body  ;  on  head,  tan  to  the  nose, 
nasal  bone  jet  black;  tan  spot  upon  each  cheek 
and  above  each  eye;  under-jaw  and  throat  tan, 
also  hair  inside  ear;  forelegs,  tan  to  knee,  with 
black  lines  up  each  toe  and  black  mark  above 
foot  ;  inside  of  hindlegs,  tan,  divided  with  black 
at  hock  joint  ;  under  tail,  tan,  and  also  slight 
tan  markings  upon  each  side  of  the  chest. 

Scale  of  points  :  Head,  20;  eyes,  10;  ears,  5; 
legs  and  feet,  (10)  20;  body,  10;  tail,  5  ;  color 
and  markings,  15  ;  general  appearance,  15. 
Total    100.  Nomad. 


ANSWERS  T©  C©RS 


A.  L.  T.,  Concord:  Your  quotation  is  not  cor- 
rect. What  we  did  say  was,  that  "  With  a  run- 
ning mate  pacing  against  time.  Flying  Jib  in 
1894  did  a  mile  in  1.5834^."  And  this  is  correct. 
The  conditions  of  Star  Pointer's  record  were 
quite  different. 

Guy  S..  Richmond,  Ind. — Address  (ist)  G. 
F.  Reed,  Barton.  Vt. ;  (2d)  Hempstead  Beagle 
Kennels,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  you  will  get 
all  the  information  you  wish  from  them. 

Mr.  E.  C,  Washington,  D.  C— The  Henley 
Regatta  is  always  in  the  first  week  in  July. 
Outing  for  September,  1898,  which  will  show 
you  on  page  632  what  the  contests  are. 

F.  V.  S.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.— The  longest  trip 
we  ever  heard  of  was  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri  to  New  Orleans.  There  is  no  prac- 


ticable canoe  trip  across  the  United  States. 
From  the  St.  Lawrence  through  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  western  tributaries  is  the  nearest  pos- 
sible. 

C  W.,  P.  O.  Box  470. — The  headquarters  of 
archery  in  the  United  States  are  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  It  is  practiced  there  regularly  by 
the  Washington  Archery  Club.  At  Cincinnati, 
too,  there  is  an  active  club  or  two. 

The  secretaries  of  either  of  these  associations 
will  answer  any  question  relating  to  the  pastime. 

Q. — Governor  Hastings  of  Pennsylvania  ve- 
toed, on  the  ground  of  alleged  unconstitution- 
ality, the  supplement  to  the  present  road  laws, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  construct  special 
paths  for  bicycles,  paralleling  roads  already 
built  or  to  be  hereafter  constructed. 
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BY    DR.    HAROLD    A.   SCOTT. 


'E  HAD  both  been 
feeling   out   of 
sorts  —  not   ex- 
actly   sick,    but 
Ed  had  a  nerv- 
ous tendency,  and  thought 
he    ought    to    take    some- 
thing for    it.       He    went 
driving,    one  day,    saw   a 
covey  of    chickens  flying 
over,  and  the  desire  to  take 
something    was    changed 
to  a  necessity. 

I,  too,  had  a  sort  of 
fever  ;  had  felt  it  coming 
on,  ever  since  the  leaves 
had  begun  to  change  their  listless  green 
for  the  more  gorgeous  tinge  of  autumn. 
Talking  it  over,  one  afternoon,  we  de- 
cided upon  a  remedy  ;  it  was  grouse. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  start  was 
2:30  next  morning,  which  left  little 
time  for  preparation. 

The  only  bad  feature  of  our  start  was 
that  at  the, last  moment  I  had  to  decide 
to  leave  my  dog  behind,  because  of  a 
bad  dose  of  distemper — contracted  I 
know  not  how.  My  decision  was  just 
as  disappointing  to  him,  poor  fellow,  as 
to  me. 

The  pale  harvest  moon  was  shining 
brightly  next  morning,  when  a  sleepy- 
eyed  boy  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
eagerly  surrendered  the  team.  Don 
heard  us  as  we  packed  in  our  duffle,  and 
recognized  the  hour,  the  hurried  un- 
dertones, and  the  muttered  ejaculations, 
whining  eagerly,  the  while.  As  we 
drove  off  he  raised  a  howl  of  protest, 
which  almost  caused  me  to  relent. 

At  this  point,  briars  were  unearthed 
and  started,  and  as  we  blew  out  the 
clouds  of  fragrant  smoke,  the  air  seemed 
less  chill,  the  wind  less  keen. 


What  is  there  that  can  equal  these 
hurried  catchings  of  a  day,  now  and 
again,  among  the  marshes  and  stubble- 
fields — days  when  every  breath  you 
draw  adds  vigor  and  life  to  your  frame, 
and  renders  you  doubly  fitted  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life.  Nor  does  it  depend 
entirely  upon  the  realization  of  your 
plan  ;  the  anticipation  is  just  as  full  of 
eager  interest,  as  you  lay  out  the  rusty, 
grimy  old  hunting  togs — the  rustier  and 
grimier  they  are,  the  more  beloved. 
And  how  well  the  old  dog  knows  them, 
and  how  well  he  loves  them. 

He  carefully  watches,  with  those  soft, 
intelligent  eyes,  each  move  you  make, 
ready,  at  a  glance,  to  come  and  lay  his 
beautiful  head  upon  your  knee,  for  a 
friendly  word  or  caress — all  the  reward 
he  asks,  for  a  lifetime  of  devotion.  A 
dog  can  make  a  fellow  feel  ashamed  of 
himself,  sometimes. 

So  you  go  on,  and  in  the  dim,  gray 
morning,  you  snatch  a  hasty  cup  of 
steaming  coffee — always  stronger  and 
better  so — take  another  hurried  look 
over  guns  and  shell-boxes,  as  you  hear 
the  team  rattle  up  to  the  door ;  then 
with  a  drowsy  kiss,  and  a  whispered 
good-bye,  you  are  off. 

Now  comes  the  snappy,  morning 
drive,  with  the  long  day's  hunt  before 
you  ;  and  you  tuck  yourself  away  in  the 
robes  (for  at  our  time  of  year  the  morn- 
ings are  none  too  warm)  while  the 
rapid  hoof-beats  of  the  horses  bowl  you 
along,  past  long  stretches  of  undulating 
fields,  broken  here  and  there  by  high 
walls  of  sombre  pines  and  hemlocks, 
with  their  high-lights  of  glistening 
white  birches.  You  forget  the  cares 
and  worries  which  beset  you  in  the 
office,  and  give  yourself  up  to  keen  en- 
joyment   of   your   pipe,   and    the   story 
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your  friend  is  telling-,  and  wonder  how 
it  can  be  that,  when  you  heard  it  last 
time,  so  good  a  story  sounded  so  beastly 
dry  and  commonplace. 

You  even  relish  being  rallied  again, 
upon  the  tremendous  muff  you  made 
last  fall,  when  you  stumbled  into  that 
covey.  You  enjoy  all  this,  I  say,  be- 
cause you  are  only  waiting  for  your 
friend  to  finish,  when  you  start  in,  and 
do  your  best  to  make  him  feel  like  a 
poor  imitation  of  the  real  thing. 

So  heartily  do  we  laugh  that  we  are 
at  the  marsh  before  we  know  it,  with 
yet  half  an  hour  before  daybreak  ;  and 
quickly  stripping  the  horses,  we  grain 
them,  get  out  the  guns  and  lunch,  and, 
like  the  Israelite  of  old,  with  our  faces 
to  the  east,  we  watch  for  the  first  pale 
streak  of  the  morning  light. 

Brave,  indeed,  have  been  the  reports 
of  grouse  to  be  had  here  for  the  taking, 
but  for  two  mortal  hours  did  I  "  wander 
over  the  earth,"  seeing  nothing  larger 
than  a  meadow-lark,  unless,  indeed,  I 
except  a  skunk,  which  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  kill,  but  as  I  was  very  un- 
certain on  his  "  range,"  and  as  I  don't  like 
skunks,  even  dead  ones,  I  let  him  go,  at 
the  price,  probably,  of  many  a  covey. 

At  about  6:30  I  met  Ed  again,  and 
together  we  beat  back  toward  a  few 
acres  of  uncut  grass,  which  looked  prom- 
ising. Here  we  found  plenty  of  "  sign," 
and  here,  too,  I  missed  a  straightaway 
shot  at  the  first  grouse,  which,  as  Ed  re- 
marked, "was  about  as  hard  as  shooting 
at  a  mark."  That  made  me  say  things, 
and,  as  usual,  add  another  to  my  already 
long  list  of  resolves. 

Not  long  after,  we  separated  again, 
and  I  heard  a  double  report,  turning  in 
time  to  see  the  air  full  of  grouse  and 
flying  feathers,  up  where  Ed  was.  I 
swung  back  in  his  direction,  and  had 
hardly  gone  ten  rods  when  I  flushed 
four  birds,  scoring  with  right  and  left. 
Marking  down  the  remainder  I  lost  track 
of  my  kill,  and  wasted  a  few  minutes  of 
valuable  time. 

Giving  it  up,  at  last,  I  joined  Ed,  who 
was  also  looking  for  "  dead  bird,"  and 
bewailing  the  hard  fate  which  sent  us 
there  without  old  Don. 

Just  as  we  were  giving  up  the  search 
Ed  found  the  bird,  almost  under  his 
feet ;  and  we  then  and  there  made  the 
compact  that  he  should  watch  the  killed 
while  I  marked  down. 

Again  taking  the  trail,  we  had  gone 


but  a  few  steps  when  up  jumped  a  sin- 
gle, which  I  fear  we  both  killed — some. 
From  this  time  on  our  lines  seemed  cast 
in  pleasant  places,  and  more  than  once 
I  demonstrated,  as  I  insisted,  that  my 
first  miss  was  a  fluke.  Ed  was  "  silent 
but  unconvinced,"  I  could  see  that. 

About  this  time  the  sun  was  getting 
high,  and  with  a  wind  from  the  south, 
was  about  all  we  could  stagger  along 
under,  so  that  when  Ed  proposed  a 
jaunt  back  for  lunch  and  drink,  I  more 
than  willingly  agreed.  My  score,  thus 
far,  was  nine  birds  and  two  misses,  while 
Ed's  was  eight  birds  straight. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  trip  back  to 
the  shanty  under  that  broiling  sun,  and 
even  less  to  be  forgotten  was  the  long 
pull  at  the  cold  coffee  when  we  reached 
it.  The  horses  neighed  for  water  when 
they  heard  us,  but,  to  our  dismay,  the 
well  was  dry — not  a  drop  for  man  or 
beast. 

Across  the  meadow,  about  a  mile 
away,  we  could  see  a  number  of  build- 
ings, which  looked  as  though  they  might 
be  occupied,  and  we  certainly  could  not 
do  without  water. 

After  lunch  and  a  rest  we  started,  and 
found  that,  as  the  Irishman  would  say, 
the  place  was  occupied,  but  deserted, 
the  owner  being  away  from  home. 

Fortunately  we  found  the  pump  right, 
and  after  feeding  and  watering  the 
horses  we  took  a  short  nap,  but  neither 
of  us  could  bear  the  inactivity,  so  out 
we  got  for  another  try.  As  we  went  we 
came  across  a  melon  patch,  out  of  which 
we  helped  ourselves  bountifully,  to  fur- 
nish us  with  refreshment,  when  once 
more  we  had  to  turn  in  from  the  heat. 
Nor  were  we  long  in  turning,  for  the 
day  was  becoming  insufferably  hot,  so 
hot,  in  fact,  that  to  hunt  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  were  glad  enough  to 
drop  down  in  the  shade  of  the  haystack, 
where  we  had  left  the  melons,  and  ah  ! 
but  they  were  deliciously  cool. 

The  time  from  twelve  until  four  was 
spent  mostly  in  sleep — sleep  that  did 
wonders  toward  passing  away  the  time  ; 
and  at  four  we  started  in  again,  with 
good  heart. 

The  first  shot  was  at  an  old  cock, 
which  got  up  at  about  ten  rods  to  Ed's 
left,  only  to  fall  to  his  second  barrel,  the 
report  fetching  three  more  into  view — 
and  I  drew  two.  Gathering  in  the  slain, 
we  worked  along  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
and,  as   usual,  we   were  not  expecting 
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any  such  luck,  when  we  ran  pell-mell 
into  a  covey  of  fully  twenty  birds,  flush- 
ing all  around  us.  By  a  good  bit  of 
slam-bang,  we  pulled  down  three  and  a 
cripple,  which  we  marked  down  and 
killed  a  few  moments  later.  The  covey 
split,  most  of  them  going  into  the  marsh. 

After  this  we  suffered  a  break  for 
some  time,  and  finally  put  out  into  the 
marsh  for  stragglers.  Suddenly  a  bird 
flushed  behind  me,  and  to  my  left  ;  I 
swung  on  him,  but  Ed  corked  me — and 
laughed.  A  moment  later  it  was  my 
turn,  as  I  grassed  a  bird  he  had  clean 
missed  ;  and  I  was  just  shoving  home 
another  shell  when,  with  a  pounding  of 
wings,  a  covey  flushed  and  soared,  minus 
four  of  their  number,  out  of  our  range 
of  vision. 

Seeing  we  could  not  mark  them  down, 
and  as  it  was  growing  late,  we  started 
for  the  house,  where  we  found  the  owner 
at  home  and  cooking  supper — a  great 
spread  it  was,  too,  we  found  that  out. 

After  a  little  time  spent  in  getting 
acquainted,  our  host,  who  was  "  batch- 
ing "  it,  invited  us  to  remain  over  night, 
assuring  us  that,  if  we  did  so,  we  could 
have  a  chance  at  the  green-wings  next 
morning,  as  there  was  a  good  flight  into 
the  rice-lDeds.  As  we  both  have  a  weak- 
ness for  green-wings,  we  were  easily  per- 
suaded, and  were  soon  happily  engaged 
in    talking  over   the   chances,    through 


pretty  fair  clouds  of  comfortable  smoke. 
Just  as  we  were  thinking  of  turning  in, 
our  host  produced  a  pack  of  cards, 
proposing  a  game  of  "  cinch,"  and  not 
to  seem  unaccommodating,  we  sat  in — 
exceedingly  so,  as  it  was  12:30  when  the 
game  broke  up,  and  we  were  shown  to 
our  couch. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  stormy, 
with  a  fitful  wind  coming  in  momentary 
gusts,  and  we  looked  for  a  lively  time 
when  they  commenced  "coming  in," 
which  they  presently  did. 

It  was  barely  daylight  when  we  took 
our  stations,  where  the  sight  was  my 
ideal  of  a  hunting  morning.  Out  on  the 
lake  the  white-crested  waves  tossed  and 
muttered,  while  the  tall  rice-stalks  bent 
and  rustled  in  the  wind,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  incessant  chatter  of  the 
rail  hidden  within. 

The  flight  was  all  that  we  hoped  for, 
but,  as  this  is  not  a  story  of  ducks,  I  will 
only  say  that  we  were  charmingly  enter- 
tained until  we  were  ready  for  the  road. 

On  the  way  home  the  conversation 
lagged  a  good  deal,  and  Ed  says  that  I 
slept  like  a  log  until  we  were  crossing 
the  bridge  into  town.  Perhaps  I  did, 
for  Ed  was  driving — or  said  he  was. 

When  we  parted  at  the  door  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  he  would  be  much 
troubled  with  insomnia  that  night,  and 
he  answered  that  he  thousfht  not. 
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F  the  many  rapid 
woodland  riv- 
ers of  New 
Bruns  wi  ck, 
the  wild  and  rugged 
Nepisiguic  is  about  the 
toughest  proposition 
for  either  birch  canoe 
or  "pirogue."  After 
you  leave  the  Grand 
Falls  your  journey  up 
the  stream  for  over 
thirty  miles  is  one  of 
continuous  battle 
with  the  rips  and  whirling  pools.  This 
could  be  endured  if  only  good,  sure  bot- 
tom could  be  found,  but  for  much  of 
its  course  the  river  dashes  over  wide, 
brown,  glassy  ledges,  offering,  even  for 


the  steel-shod  pole,    a    most    uncertain 
hold. 

But  there  are  few  really  good  things 
to  be  had  in  this  life  without  striving 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  He,  who  with 
sturdy  Canadian  polesmen  works  his 
way  to  the  upper  waters  of  this  lovely 
mountain  stream  will  surely  return  with 
a  wealth  of  picturesque  experience  that 
will  last  as  long  as  memory  remains. 
He  will  camp  at  the  mouth  of  babbling 
brooks  that  tell  in  endless  monotone 
the  story  of  strange,  remote  regions  at 
their  fountain  heads,  where  the  foot  of 
the  white  man,  at  least,  has  never  trod, 
and  where  there  are  lofty  cataracts 
whose  hoarse  soliloquy  is  seldom  heard 
by  human  ear.  He  will  float  through 
silent  deadwaters,  in  whose  depths  are 
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mirrored  only  the  infinite  blue  and  a 
ribbon  of  ragged  shore,  while  on  either 
side  vast,  prairie-like,  treeless  plains 
stretch  away,  the  home  of  the  caribou 
to-day,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cartier. 

He  will  traverse  a  region  where  Na- 
ture reigns  supreme ;  where  the  un- 
sophisticated trout,  having  never  gone 
to  kindergarten  in  a  hatchery,  are  pre- 
pared to  seize  a  flannel  rag  as  readily  as 
the  most  alluring  fly  ;  where  daily,  in 
his  onward  way,  the  sheldrakes  churn 
the  waters  before  him  in  their  flight,  and 
where  his  blissful  sleep  at  night  is 
broken  only  by  the  hooting  of  the  owl, 
the  chattering  of  the  mink,  or  the  slop- 
py blow  of  the  big  gray  togue  as  he 
tumbles  back  in  his  native  pool. 

If  the  season  be  that  of  summer  or 
earl}^  fall,  scarce  a  day  will  pass  in  his 
dreamland  pilgrimage  that  he  will  fail 
to  meet  the  monarch  moose,  or  the  tim- 
orous deer,  waist-deep  among  the  water 
plants,  and  if  he  is  "  one  of  the  chosen," 
to  whom  none  of  the  choice  things  of 
this  life  are  denied,  he  may  even  chance 
upon  that  coyest  and  wariest  of  all 
northern  game  animals,  the  black  bear, 
browsing  on  the  berry-laden  slopes,  or 
patiently  fishing  for  trout  or  suckers  at 
the  outlet  of  some  brook  or  lake.  The 
Nepisiguit:  River  in  fact  enjoys  the  rare 
distinction  of  being,  perhaps,  the  only 
region  in  Eastern  America  where  the 
black  bear  may  be  hunted  with  a  sure 
prospect  of  success.  From  the  door  of 
your  tent  on  the  river's  bank  you  can 
easily  spot  the  slouching  form  with  a 
field  glass  as  he  roams  the  hills  in 
search  of  his  favorite  food.  Then  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  careful  stalk  and  nervy 
marksmanship. 

Our  modest  tent  was  pitched  on  the 
edge  of  a  world  of  gleaming,  white 
birches  that  girthed  the  river  like  an 
army  in  battle  array.  Across  the  stream 
not  a  birch,  nor  indeed  a  tree  of  any 
kind,  could  be  seen  ;  only  the  fire-shav- 
en hills  which  had  sprouted  forth  m 
league  upon  league  of  blueberries  and 
wiry,  hardback  brush.  The  sun  was 
near  his  western  landing  place,  the 
river  mist  was  curling  from  the  cove, 
and  the  still  September  air  gave  prom- 
ise of  a  nipping  night.  Henry,  the 
chief  guide,  and  Joe  Paul,  the  Indian 
cook  and  general  handy  man,  were 
carrying  the  bedding  and  cooking  uten- 
sils up  the  rugged  bank,  while  Fred  sat 
on    a  rotten  log  cleaning  his  repeater. 


and  the  writer,  with  a  pair  of  search 
warrants  labeled  "Lemaire,"  diagnosed 
the  rolling  scrub.  That  Bruin  failed  to 
materialize  that  afternoon  gave  us  small 
concern. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  dried  our  feet 
before  the  crackling  blaze,  and  every 
pipe  in  camp  was  wafting  the  smoke 
offering  of  contented  minds  to  the  red 
gods  of  the  wilderness,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  immediate  object  of 
our  hunt. 

"  I  tink  dar's  two  kind  of  bears  in 
dese  mountains,"  said  Joe.  "  Sartin, 
dem  long,  slim  chaps  ain't  like  de  reg'lar, 
common  bear." 

"  Well,"  said  Henry,  "  it's  a  free  coun- 
try. Any  man  can  think  what  he  likes, 
especially  about  bears.  I  think  we  have 
only  one  breed  of  bears,  though  they 
certainly  differ  a  lot  in  their  looks  and 
habits.  Some  feed  almost  altogether 
on  roots,  grass  and  berries  ;  others  like 
a  little  caribou  liver  for  a  change.  It's 
a  mighty  sight  easier  to  tell  what  a  bear 
does  eat  than  what  he  doesn't." 

"  What's  your  idea,"  Fred  asked  the 
Indian,  "of  the  mating  season  of  the 
black  bear?" 

"  I  tink  it's  in  de  month  of  June  or 
July,  'coz  plenty  time  I  see  where 
scratch  on  trees  with  der  claws." 

"  It's  funny,"  mused  Henry,  "  that  an 
Indian  never  gets  anything  just  right. 
Now,  I've  noticed  that  bears  begin  to 
strip  the  bark  off  the  trees  m  their 
travels,  just  as  soon  as  they  come  out 
of  their  dens,  and  they  keep  it  up  till 
they  den  again  in  the  fall.  They  do  it 
in  play,  I  guess,  or  just  to  test  their 
claws.  There  can't  be  any  regular 
mating  time  because  the  cubs  are  born 
at  all  times  through  the  winter.  I  have 
found  new-born  cubs  in  the  den  as  late 
as  the  last  of  March  and  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  January." 

"  How  many  cubs  did  you  ever  find 
with  a  she-bear  ?"  I  asked, 

"  As  a  rule  the  litter  is  composed  of 
two  or  three  cubs,  though  I  caught  a 
bear  this  last  spring  that  had  four  cubs 
with  her." 

"  Dey  only  breed  once  in  two  years," 
asserted  Joe. 

"Yes,"  said  Henry,  "and  another 
thing  that  keeps  them  comparatively 
scarce  is  that  they  often  destroy  their 
young." 

"  Lose  'em,  too,"  added  Joe.  "  Some- 
time ole  she-bear,  jist  like  pa'tridge — 
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walk,  walk,  walk  all  roun'  so  fas';  bush 
all  wet  and  cold,  young  ones  git  tired 
out  and  fall  behind." 

Just  here  an  expansive  grin  stole 
over  Joe's  swarthy  face  as  he  remarked, 
**  Sartin,  I  guess  Henry  didn't  tole  you 
'bout  dat  time  de  bear  stole  his  boots." 

Henry  smiled  in  mock  discomfiture. 

Joe's  solemn  remark  :  "  Plenty  Injin, 
I  guess,  not  more  smart  as  Henry,"  pro- 
duced a  general  laugh  at  the  veteran 
woodsman's  expense. 

Fred  seemed  to  have  an  unsatiable 
appetite  for  facts  in  regard  to  the  bear's 
mysterious  habit  of  denning  in  the  win- 
ter months,  so  Henry  discoursed  upon 
this  topic  at  considerable  length. 

"  The  time  of  the  year  when  the  bear 
holes  up,  depends  on  the  weather  and 
the  food  supply.  As  soon  as  the  snow 
gets  deep  the  bear  is  helpless  so  far  as 
finding  food  is  concerned.  He  is  also 
obliged  to  den,  whether  the  snow  is 
deep  or  not,  as  soon  as  nuts  and  other 
vegetable  food  gets  scarce.  He  will 
sometimes  den  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  October,  but  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember is  the  usual  date.  Old  settlers 
stay  out  as  long  as  they  can  find  any- 
thing to  eat.  A  captive  bear  seldom 
wants  to  den,  so  it  is  plain  the  wild  one 
only  does  so  from  necessity.  He  will 
sometimes  search  for  weeks  to  find  a 
suitable  place  for  his  winter  home. 
Then  he  will  choose  a  hollow  log  or 
tree,  a  leaning  stub  or  root,  the  weather 
side  of  a  cedar  swamp,  or  even  the  shel- 
ter of  a  bush.  While  there  is  little 
snow  on  the  ground  he  may  wander 
about  a  good  deal  in  the  daytime,  re- 
turning to  his  den  at  night.  Even  in 
mid- winter  he  is  apt  to  come  out  when 
the  weather  is  soft  and  ramble  around, 
and  perhaps  shift  his  quarters." 

"  Dat's  because  he  was  drownded  out," 
said  Joe.  "  Sartin,  bear  no  likim  dat 
wet  bed." 

"  Maybe  so.  Anyhow,  I  have  known 
him  to  gather  up  new  moss  and  bark 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  his  bed. 
As  a  rule,  he  appears  to  pick  out  a  dry 
place  for  his  den." 

"  Is  it  true,"  asked  Fred,  "  that  after 
a  bear  has  picked  out  his  den  he  will 
back-track  to  it  in  the  snow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fooling  anyone  who  wants  to 
find  it?" 

"  I  never  noticed  that,"  replied  Henry, 
"  but  I  have  trailed  them  on  the  snow, 
late  in  the  fall,  and  had  them  come  back 


on  their  tracks  and  jump  out  sideways, 
the  same  as  a  deer  will  do." 

"  Purty  dam  squirr'ly  animals,  too," 
said  Joe. 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  noticed  that  a  she- 
bear  takes  far  more  pains  than  the  male 
in  picking  out  a  secluded  spot  for  her 
den.  That,  of  course,  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  young  from  the  black  cat 
and  lynx,  as  well  as  other  bears." 

"  When  does  the  bear  leave  his  den  ? " 

"  In  early  springs  I  have  known  them 
to  come  out  as  soon  as  the  loth  of 
April,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  month  is 
the  usual  time.  They  travel  very  little 
at  first,  sometimes  frequenting  warm, 
open  spots,  where  they  can  take  a  sun 
bath  during  the  day,  returning  to  their 
dens  at  night.  When  the  bear  comes 
out  of  his  den  in  the  spring  he  is  fully 
as  fat  as  when  he  went  in,  but  he  loses 
weight  rapidly  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  first  move  he  makes  is  for 
some  spring  hole  or  water  course,  where 
•he  can  gorge  himself  with  mud  and 
grass.  I  think  it  is  fully  a  fortnight 
before  he  will  touch  solid  food.  I  have 
never  known  one  to  take  a  bait  until  he 
had  been  out  of  the  den  at  least  two 
weeks." 

"What  is  the  best  kind  of  trap  to  set 
for  a  bear  ? " 

"  A  steel  trap,  the  bigger  the  better, 
if  you  want  to  hold  your  bear.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  work  to  build  a  deadfall  prop- 
erly ;  you  leave  so  much  sign  that  any 
bear  that  is  up  to  snulf  will  not  go  near 
it,  and  if  you  do  get  a  real  nice  bear  he 
is  almost  sure  to  work  out.  I  have  oft- 
en caught  bears  in  the  steel  trap  that 
had  the  marks  of  the  deadfall  on  them." 

Joe  pulled  his  pipe  reflectively.  "  One 
time  I  make  big  deadfall  right  cross 
brook  from  where  I  camp.  Well,  dat 
night  I  heard  big  noise  and  knowed 
I  ketchim  bear.  Sartin,  nex'  mornin'  I 
find  one  big  bear  in  dat  trap.  Sartin, 
dat  bear  stand  still  and  holim  dem  big 
log  on  his  back  all  night.  By  tunders, 
I  clime  one  leetle,  small  tree  fust  t'ing  ; 
den  shoot  dat  bear  mighty  quick." 

"  Not  much  use  in  climbing  a  tree," 
declared  Henry.  "  A  bear  can  pull  down 
any  tree  too  small  for  him  to  climb." 

"  Well,"  said  Joe,  "  by  tunders,  I  didn't 
dizackly  like  his  looks  't  all  and  I  fought 
more  bes'  git  what  you  call  a  preserved 
seat !  "     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Fred  wanted  to  know  how  long  a  bear 
would  live  in  a  steel  trap  ? 
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"  That  depends  on  circumstances," 
replied  the  guide.  "  When  a  bear  finds 
himself  in  the  trap  he  makes  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  get  clear  of  it,  banging 
the  trap  against  trees,  tearing  things 
up  for  rods  around,  and  trying  to  get 
fast  to  something  so  he  can  get  a 
square  pull.  After  he  gets  quieted 
down  a  bit,  he  hunts  for  water.  If  he 
can't  reach  a  spring  or  brook  he  digs 
ior  it.  If  he  finds  water  he  is  likely  to 
live  a  week  ;  if  not  he  will  hardly  sur- 
vive more  than  three  days.  He  won't 
last  long  in  hot  weather." 

"  I  could  never  see  what  was  the  use 
of  the  clog,"  said  Fred.  "  It  is  said  that 
you  must  not  hold  the  bear  hard  and 
fast  or  he  is  apt  to  break  away,  yet  I  am 
told  the  clog  is  generally  found  solidly 
lodged  under  a  root  or  blowdown  with 
the  bear  at  the  end  of  the  chain.  Why 
not  hold  him  fast  in  the  first  place  by 
attaching  the  chain  to  a  tree  or  log  ? " 

"  That,"  observed  the  veteran,  "  is 
easily  explained.  "  As  soon  as  the  bear 
is  caught  he  gives  three  or  four  desper- 
ate jumps  that  would  almost  certainly 
tear  the  trap  off  if  it  had  no  play.  But 
he  soon  gets  tired  and  discouraged,  rec- 
onciled to  his  fate  you  might  say,  and 
when  the  clog  fetches  up  he  has  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  pluck  to  break 
loose.     Well,  boys,  I'm  sleepy." 

The  fire  had  now  become  reduced  to 
a  feeble  glow  and  Joe  was  snoring  bliss- 
fully with  his  head  beneath  a  blanket. 
The  tenderfoot  contingent  were  drift- 
ing into  dreamland  too.  Henry  got  up, 
slipped  on  his  moccasins,  buried  the 
sputtering  bean-pot  in  a  bed  of  coals 
and  ashes  and  piled  a  fresh  supply  of 
wood  upon  the  fire.  All  hands  crept 
under  the  woolen  spreads  and,  soothed 
by  the  river's  brawling  melody,  were 
soon  fast  asleep. 

Oh,  for  the  pen  of  Parkman  to  set 
forth  in  characters  of  light  the  glory  of 
the  dawn  of  a  crisp  September  day  on 
one  of  these  wonderful  woodland  rivers 
of  the  north  !  The  wizard  Kipling  has 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  Restigouche  and 
he  has  never  tried  it,  or  if  he  has  he 
failed.  First  is  oblivion,  then  a  dim 
consciousness  that  someone  (you  are 
vaguely  glad  it  is  not  yourself)  has 
stirred,  and  is  drowsily  gathering  fuel 
to  revive  the  sunken  fire.  Then  you 
hear  the  stirring  crackle  of  the  flames 
and  feel  their  cheering  warmth  stealing 
through  the  moist,  cold  coverlets.     The 


gray  light  enters  slowly,  and  the  river 
chorus  grows  in  strength.  All  else  is 
noiseless  yet,  save  as,  it  may  be,  from 
some  lake  or  deadwater  near  at  hand 
the  tremulous  note  of  the  loon  is  borne 
on  the  pulseless  pinions  of  the  morning 
air.  You  rub  your  eyes,  rouse  stiffly 
up,  tread  gingerly  with  shoeless  feet 
through  the  door  of  the  tent  and  out 
upon  the  dewy,  twig-strewn  turf.  What 
tonic  ever  devised  by  human  chemistry 
so  bracing  as  that  first  whiff  of  forest 
air  flavored  with  the  grateful  scent  of 
the  fire  that,  like  a  sentient  thing,  seems 
now  to  rejoice  with  the  quickening  in- 
fluence of  a  new-found  life  ?  What 
dainty  product  of  Havana  or  Manila  so 
refreshing  as  that  first  morning  smoke 
from  a  plain  clay  pipe  ignited  with  a 
hardwood  coal  ?  What  music  so  sweet 
as  that  of  the  red-polled  linnet  as  he 
greets  your  coming  forth?  And  then, 
the  row  of  tin  plates  spread  out  upon 
the  fragrant  earth,  piled  high  with  pork 
and  beans  such  as  Boston  never  knew, 
flanked  with  a  pyramid  of  bacon  fried 
to  a  turn,  backed  up  by  a  camp-made 
biscuit,  hot  and  steaming  from  the 
baker,  with  the  inevitable  adjunct  of 
"bow  and  arrow  "  tea  !  Such  joys  as 
these  can  never  be  described  ;  they  can 
only  be  recalled  to  those  who  know. 

Henry  broached  his  plan  of  campaign 
at  once.  Fred's  fondest  yearning  was  to 
shoot  a  moose,  while  I  confessed  an 
aching  void  for  bear.  The  guide  would 
take  Fred  in  the  old  Micmac  canoe,  he 
said,  and  pole  upstream  to  a  "  bogan  "  a 
mile  or  so  away  and  "call"  there  for 
moose.  If  unsuccessful  they  would 
visit  a  lake  he  knew  of,  two  miles  to  the 
south,  and  try  their  luck  in  the  after- 
noon. Incidentally,  he  proposed  to  set 
a  steel  trap  for  Bruin  near  the  stream. 
As  for  my  part  of  the  programme,  he 
thought  no  better  chance  for  "  spotting" 
a  bear  could  be  found  than  on  the  roll- 
ing hills  that  faced  our  camping  ground. 
I  was,  therefore,  to  remain  at  home  and 
watch  the  berry-fields  with  care.  If  a 
bear  was  sighted  in  the  offing  we  could 
easily  wade  the  river  above  the  cove 
and  work  within  killing  range.  If  the 
wind  should  spring  up  and  blow  from 
the  south,  he  advised  us  to  "  dowse " 
the  fire.  Henry  closed  his  remarks 
with  a  piece  of  forest  philosophy  : 

"  Aim  low.  Don't  shoot  till  good  and 
ready.  Be  sure  you're  right  and  then 
be  sure  you're  sure." 
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Joe  and  I  took  turns  surveying  the 
hills  with  the  glass.  The  job  proved 
suflficiently  monotonous  to  test  our 
united  store  of  patience  to  the  full.  I 
began  to  regret  as  the  hours  moved 
slowly  by  that  we  had  not  adopted  some 
more  enterprising  scheme.  We  varied 
the  essential  sameness  somewhat  by 
climbing  a  large  fir-tree,  that  offered  a 
more  extensive  view.  The  wind  blew 
freely  in  the  afternoon  and  a  bank  of 
leaden  clouds  pnshed  up  from  the  south, 
presaging,  the  Indian  thought,  a  juicy 
night. 

Doubtless  the  chief  charm  of  hunt- 
ing, as  of  many  other  sports,  and  some 
more  serious  occupations,  is  the  element 
of  chance.  You  never  can  tell  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  woods  Nothing 
ever  happens  just  as  you  expect  it  will, 
nor  twice  in  the  same  way.  We  grew 
weary  at  last  with  the  strain  of  search- 
ing the  lifeless,  gray  slopes  across  the 
stream,  and  Joe  was  fishing  for  trout  in 
the  cove,  while  I  watched  lazily  the 
shining,  snake-like  windings  of  the 
leader  as  it  looped  above  his  head,  when 
suddenly  the  Indian  stopped  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  cast  and  pointed  mutely 
down  the  stream.  As  my  eyes  sought 
the  line  of  his  outstretched  arm  they 
encountered  an  object  that  fairly  froze 
the  blood  in  my  veins.  Standing  on  a 
sand-bar,  about  two  hundred  yards 
away,  his  black  mass  outlined  like  a 
statue  of  ebony  against  the  purling  rip- 
ples of  the  stream,  stood  one  of  the 
largest  bull  moose  I  had  ever  seen  !  He 
was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  shoal  and 
had  evidently  been  arrested  by  sight  or 
scent  of  the  Indian,  whom  he  was  now 
regarding  fixedly. 

As  I  grasped  my  30-40  Winchester 
two  thoughts  were  vaguely  uppermost. 
One  was  that  I  could  not  safely  attempt 
to  move  within  closer  range  ;  the  other 
seemed  to  be  an  echo  of  Henry's  part- 
ing words  :  "  Be  sure  you're  right  and 
then  be  sure  you're  sure."  Lying  prone 
upon  the  open  bank  I  aimed  carefully 
for  the  shoulder  of  the  moose  and 
pulled.  The  animal  appeared  to  flinch, 
then  turned  in  his  tracks  and  started 
slowly  for  the  bank  he  had  recently 
left.  He  splashed  the  water  in  his 
clumsy  strides  and  swayed  his  head 
confusedly.  My  second  shot  was  not  as 
steady  as  the  first,  but  the  third  went 
home.  To  my  surprise  the  moose  on 
reaching  the  bank  made  no  attempt  to 


climb,  but  turned  and  sullenly  faced  us.. 
I  fired  again  and  could  have  sworn  the: 
hair  flew  from  his  breast.  He  merely 
shook  his  horns  and  grunted.  By  this 
time  Joe,  in  a  state  of  excitement  close- 
ly akin  to  lunacy,  was  at  my  side,  shout- 
ing : 

"  By  tunders',  Frank,  you  miss  him  dat 
moose  every  time.  Run  down  de  shore  ! 
Run  down  de  shore  !  ' 

I  think  it  has  ever  been  a  strong 
weakness  of  mine  to  be  easily  moved  by 
others  when  I  ought  to  take  my  own 
way  about  it.  Instead  of  running  down 
the  open  bank,  I  immediately  found  my- 
self hustling  at  breakneck  speed  in  tow 
of  a  crazy  Indian  down  the  jagged,  slip- 
p.ery  boulder-covered  shore.  How  we 
ever  got  there  without  loss  of  life  or 
limb  is  passing  queer.  The  moose  was 
in  sight  all  the  while  and,  beyond  a. 
slow,  heaving  motion  of  his  shoulders, 
made  no  stir.  At  a  range  of  not  over 
60  yards  I  fired  again,  but  the  animal 
simply  lifted  one  of  his  feet  in  response 
and  "  pawed "  the  water.  I  noticed, 
though,  that  his  shaggy  niane  was  on 
end  and  his  eyes  twinklmg  savagely. 
I  threw  down  the  lever  once  more  ;  then 
Joe  seized  my  arm  with  a  vice-like 
grip  : 

"  By  tunders,  don't  shoot  him  any 
more  !  He's  mad  !  De  moose  is  mad  ! 
Come  away  quick  and  let  him  die  !  " 

If  the  moose  was  as  mad  as  Joe  he 
was  certainly  in  a  sad  state  of  mind.  I 
was  familiar  with  the  wide-spread  In- 
dian belief  that  a  mortally  wounded 
moose  could  not  be  induced  by  powder 
and  lead  to  die  till  he  was  ready,  but  I 
was  skeptical.  I  am  skeptical  still  on 
this  point,  but  here  is  a  frozen  fact  : 
Disregarding  Joe's  eloquent  advice  I 
recharged  the  magazine  and  placed  four 
more  shots  in  the  dauntless  forest  king 
before  he  toppled  to  the  ground.  The 
bull  had  a  massive  set  of  antlers,. 
spreading  55  inches  with  28  perfect 
points.  Joe's  face  was  grave  as  he 
helped  me  with  the  skinning. 

"Sartin,  Frank,  you'd  orter  let  him 
die.  Mujago,  Mujago  !  He'll  come 
and  paw  your  grave  for  dis  ! " 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Fred  and 
Henry  when,  an  hour  later,  they  ar- 
rived and  found  Joe  frying  moose  steak, 
Indian  fashion,  on  sticks  before  the  fire, 
while  our  impressive  trophy  grimly 
faced  them  from  a  stump  beside  the 
tent.     "  It  all  belono^s  to  hunting  "  was 
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the  only  comment  Henry  made.  The 
•old  man  had  not  come  back  empty- 
handed  either,  for  he  threw  down  a 
string-  of  black  ducks,  five  in  number, 
as  plump  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

"  Live  and  learn,"  he  said.  "  I  never 
found  out  how  to  fool  black  duck  in 
good  shape  until  to-day.  Git  on  the 
west  side  of  j^our  lake  a  little  after  sun- 
down, and  you  can  paddle  right  out  to 
them,  for  they  can't  see  you." 

"  I  call  dat  a  four-year-ole  moose," 
said  Joe.  "  Front  teeth  all  loose,  you 
see." 

"More  like  eight,"  said  Henry.  "  You 
never  saw  a  moose  in  your  life  with  the 
front  teeth  solid." 

"  Sartin,  I  know  one  ting,"  Joe  af- 
firmed. "All  same,  every  moose,  bull, 
cow  and  small  calf  too,  all  got  dat  whis- 
ker on  de  neck." 

"That's  right,"  said  Henry,  "and  in 
the  case  of  the  adult  male  it  follows  the 
.growth  of  the  horns,  being  thinnest  in 
the  spring,  attaining  full  size  in  Sep- 
tember, and  fading  away  in  winter." 

"  Is  there  any  relation,"  asked  Fred, 
"  between  the  number  of  points  on  the 
horns  and  the  age  of  the  moose  ? " 

"  I  tink,"  replied  Joe,  "  all  time  more 
pints,  more  spread,  till  moose  'bout  ten 
year  ole  ;  after  dat  not  so  many  pints 
and  not  so  sharp  ;  bambye,  very  ole 
moose  you  see,  horns  all  straight,  jus' 
like  goat's." 

"  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  fight  be- 
tween a  bear  and  a  bull  moose  ? "  asked 
Fred. 

"  Yes,  I  once  followed  on  snowshoes, 
in  the  early  part  of  December,  the  trail 
of  a  moose  that  was  being  chased  by  a 
bear.  I  found  a  few  scraps  of  hair  and 
hide  on  the  snow,  where  the  bear  had 
almost  bagged  his  game.  Finally  I 
came  to  a  burned  knoll  where  the 
moose  had  turned  and  shown  fight  and 
driven  the  bear  up  an  old  pine  stub. 
There  he  was  perched  on  the  top  limb, 
puffing  and  blowing  from  the  mauling 
he  had  got,  with  his  tongue  hanging 
■out  about  a  yard.  I  fetched  him  down 
with  a  charge  of  buckshot  through  the 
lungs.  If  I  could  have  overhauled  that 
moose  I'd  have  given  him  a  feed  of 
oats  !  " 

"  Sartin,"  Joe  remarked,  "  plenty  bear 
git  plenty  moose  calf  in  the  spring." 

"  Yes,  it  is  because  of  her  fear  of  the 
bear  that  the  cow,  when  bringing  forth 
her  young,  retires  to  an  island  in  some 


lake,  or  other  hiding  place.  The  bear 
is  pretty  sure  to  levy  his  toll  all  the 
same.  It  is  seldom  that  both  calves 
escape.  But  if  the  calves  can  keep  out 
of  his  clutches  till  they  are  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  they  are  then  too  speedy  for 
the  bear,  and  far  more  wary  than  the 
full-grown  moose." 

Next  morning  Fred  elected  to  again 
try  the  upstream  route  with  Henry, 
while  Joe  and  I  remained  in  camp  to 
dress  the  moose  and  cure  the  venison. 
This  latter  was  accomplished  by  erect- 
ing a  kind  of  scaffold  of  white-birch 
pdles,  loosely  thatched  with  fir  boughs, 
from  which  the  meat  was  suspended, 
and  under  which  a  smudge  of  smoke 
was  kept  in  constant  operation.  This 
drove  the  flies  away  and  formed  a  hard, 
black  coating  over  the  meat,  that  pre- 
served it  sweet  and  firm.  The  weather 
was  warm  on  the  entire  trip,  but  we 
were  able  to  bring  out  all  our  surplus 
venison  ten  days  later  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  scalp  was  preserved  by 
salting  thoroughly  and  tying  in  a  bag, 
which  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  direct  heat  of  the  sun. 

We  had  no  premonition  of  the  stirring 
scenes  in  store  for  us  that  morning.  As 
Joe,  puffing  peacefully  at  his  pipe,  was 
leisurely  skinning  the  head  of  the  moose, 
my  attention  was  directed  to  a  startling 
drama  that  was  being  enacted  across 
the  stream  :  namely,  Fred  and  Henry 
stalking  an  immense  black  bear  that 
had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  hillside. 
They  had  sighted  the  animal  when 
poling  up  the  stream  a  few  rods  above 
the  landing.  The  bear  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  fromj  the  hunt- 
ers, who  were  approaching  him  on  all 
fours,  with  the  utmost  caution,  creep- 
ing from  bush  to  bush,  taking  advan- 
tage of  all  possible  cover  afforded  by 
the  inequalities  in  the  gr6und.  Through 
the  glass  the  bear  could  be  plainly  seen 
scooping  the  blueberries  with  his  paws 
and  stowing  them  away  in  his  capacious 
paunch.  At  times  he  sat  bolt-upright 
on  his  rump  and  surveyed  his  surround- 
ings with  an  air  of  sirpreme  content. 
Fortunately  for  Fred,  he  never  looked 
up  the  stream.  As  I  watched  the  stir- 
ring spectacle  with  the  glass  I  could 
almost  seem  to  hear  the  whispered 
words  exchanged  by  the  excited  hunt- 
ers as  they  neared  their  prey.  They 
were  soon  within  shooting  distance  of 
the  bear.     As  if  the  situation  were  not 
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sufficiently  thrilling,  at  this  moment 
another  and  somewhat  smaller  bear 
emerged  like  a  black  ghost  from  a 
wooded  hollow  some  distance  to  their 
right  and  closer  to  the  stream. 

The  attention  of  the  stalkers  was  so 
taken  up  with  the  first  bear  that  they 
did  not  seem  to  observe  the  other,  who 
almost  at  once  caught  sight  of  them, 
and  stood  with  fore-paw  lifted,  watch- 
ing their  mysterious  movements  with 
interest.  This  second  bear  was  not 
over  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tent. 
The  desire  to  shoot  was  hard  to  quell, 
but  not  wishing  to  spoil  Fred's  chance, 
I  knelt  quickly  on  the  bank,  covered 
this  bear  with  my  rifle  and  waited  for 
Fred  to  open  the  ball.  As  the  whip-like 
crack  of  his  rifle  broke  the  morning 
calm,  bear  Number  One  reared  to  his 
full  height,  tumbled  over  in  the  brush 
and  then  bolted  up  the  hill.  I  fired  at 
once  at  Number  Two.  His  answer  was 
a  whistling  snort  and  a  flying  start  di- 
rectly for  the  stream. 

It  was  easy  to  straighten  the  facts  out 
afterward,  but  just  at  this  time  the 
position  of  affairs  was  a  trifle  mixed. 
I  remember  that  Fred  was  standing  up, 
firing  as  fast  as  he  could  pull  at  Num- 
ber One  ;  that  Joe  was  down  somewhere 
in  the  alders  by  the  stream,  yelling  and 
falling  over  himself  with  a  double- 
barreled  gun  ;  that  as  bear  Number 
Two  drew  near  the  bank  I  fired  three 
or  four  shots  at  his  bounding  form;  that 
presently  he  took  alarm  and,  swerving 
suddenly  in  his  tracks,  broke  for  the 
ridge  where  I  had  last  seen  Fred  and 
Henry,  who  were  now  concealed  from 
view  by  a  dip  in  the  ground.  I  fired 
again  at  the  furry  ball  as  it  carromed 
over  the  knolls,  and  then  let  the  ham- 
mer down  as  the  bear  was  dangerously 
near  Fred  and  Henry.  I  have  a  faint 
recollection,  too,  of  hearing  the  re- 
morseless roar  of  Joe's  shotgun  boom- 
ing over  the  hills,  that  insane  redskin 
having  somehow  managed  to  cross  the 
cove  without  my  seeing  him.  Number 
Two  was  now  plainly  staggering  in  his 
flight.  Just  then  Fred's  wide  felt  hat 
reappeared  on  top  of  the  ridge,  within 
about  twenty  feet  of  Number  Two, 
while  the  earth  seemed  to  have  swal- 
lowed Number  One.  I  heard  a  shout . 
from  Henry,  saw  Fred  turn  suddenly 
and  raise  his  rifle,  and  at  the  report  of 
his  weapon  this  bear  also  vanished. 

The  very  next  thing  I  recall,  though 


it  must  have  cost  some  lively  work  to 
reach  there,  I,  too,  was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  gulch  and  Fred  was  fran- 
tically wringing  my  hands. 

"  Old  man,"  he  roared,  "  look  !  look  ! 
I've  got  'em  both  !  Oh,  this  is  too  good 
for  poor  people  !  " 

At  the  bottom  of  the  gulch,  Henry, 
with  a  gory  knife  in  his  hand,  was  bend- 
ing over  the  carcass  of  Number  One, 
while  not  fifty  feet  away  the  maniac 
Joe  was  executing  a  Milicete  jig  around 
the  prostrate  form  of  Number  Two. 
Life  seemed  worth  living  just  then. 

We  ran  down  the  side  of  the  gulch 
and  examined  the  proceeds.  Henry 
looked  up  with  a  grin  and  remarked  : 

"  I  guess  you  had  some  help,  Fred." 

A  look  of  amazement  crept  over  Fred's 
beaming  face  as  he  stammered  : 
"W-W-Why?"  He  knew  nothing  of 
my  part  in  the  fray. 

"  Well,  you  only  fired  once  at  this. 
bear  and  he's  shot  all  to  pieces  !  " 

It  was  now  the  imbecile's  turn. 

"  By  tunders,"  Joe  declared,  "  I  t'ought 
I  didn't  miss  dat  bear  !  " 

Henry  shot  one  withering  look  at  Joe. 

Here  I  should  own  up  that  I  experi- 
enced quite  a  shock  myself.  Highly  as 
I  had  always  rated  Henry's  ability  as  a. 
woodsman,  as  well  as  his  marvelous 
powers  of  observation,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  had  been  able  to 
note  every  feature  in  this  exciting  dou- 
ble tragedy.  Not  only  had  Henry  seen 
Number  Two  when  this  one  first  ap- 
peared (though  he  refrained  from  tell- 
ing Fred  for  fear  of  confusing  him),  but 
he  had  observed  the  effect  of  every  shot 
fired  both  by  Fred  and  myself.  "  There's 
four  bullets  in  each  bear,"  he  said,  and 
so  it  proved  to  be. 

As  our  procession  filed  down  the  bank,, 
staggering  beneath  the  weight  of  bear- 
hides  and  meat,  the  old  man  said  quiet- 
ly :  "  I  guess  your  shot  hit  just  about 
here,  Joe,"  and  pointed  to  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

Joe  was  very  moody  for  a  while,  but 
he  thawed  out  at  last  so  far  as  to  con- 
fide to  me  in  liquid  tones  : 

"  Sartin,  Frank,  I  knowed  you  shot 
dat  bear,  but,  by  tunders,  dey  was. 
claimin'  everyting  in  sight  and  I 
t'ought  I'd  better  put  a  claim  in  too." 
And  then  he  added  earnestly  :  "  Sartin,, 
I  didn't  git  rattled  't  all.  You  know 
dat.  By  king,  it  was  de  bear  got  rattled 
and  didn't  gimme  fair  chance  !  " 
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COMING  events,  according  to  the 
proverb,  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore, but  fortunately  the  coming 
contests  for  the  5''achting  em- 
blem known  as  the  Americas  Cup  cast 
no  shadows.  To  paraphrase  Shake- 
speare, "  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
content made  glorious  summer  .  .  . 
and  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  round 
the  cup  are  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
buried."  In  other  words,  all  is  expecta- 
tion and  high  hope,  whilst  the  rival 
boats  are  each  manoeuvering  to  disclose 
as  little  of  their  possibilities  as  possible. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
moment  of  pause  to  state  briefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  thousands  who  will  soon 
be  on  edge  to  trace  and  measure  the 
chances  of  the  trial  races,  yet  who  may 
not  keep  generally  posted  on  yachting 
history,  exactly  how  the  cup  originated 
and  the  glorious  series  of  contests  which 
have  made  it  imique  amongst  the 
trophies  of  the  world. 

It  is  intrinsically  of  next  to  no  value  ; 
the  acquisition  of  it  and  the  defense  of  it 
through  nearly  fifty  years  are  what  sur- 
round it  with  glamour,  and  cause  the 
final  contests  of  the  races  which  will 
take  place  early  in  October  between 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock  and  the 
Columbia,  owned  jointly  by  Commodore 
J.xPierpont  Morgan,  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  and^Mr.  C.  Oliver  Iselin,  to 
be  of  such  world-wide  interest. 

The  emblem  for  which  they  will  con- 
test over  ocean  courses  off  Sandy  Hook 
is'  a  silver  cup,  put  in  competition  by 
the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  of  England,  and 
won  by  the  Yankee  yacht  America  at 
Cowes,  England,  on  August  22,  185 1, 
from  a  fleet  of  fifteen  yachts  flying  the 
British  flag.  Her  nearest  competitor 
was  the  Aurora,  which  came  in  twenty- 
four  minutes  behind  her.  The  America 
after  this  victory  could  find  no  competi- 
tors over  there,  and  her  owners  sold  her 
to  an  English  yachtsman. 

The  cup  thus  won  was  afterward  pre- 
sented by  the  owners  of  the  schooner 
America  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
to  be  preserved  as  a  perpetual  challenge 
cup  for  friendly  competition  between 
foreign  countries. 


The  first  challenge  came  in  1870  from 
Mr.  James  Ashbury,  an  English  yachts- 
man. His  schooner  Cambria  sailed 
against  a  fleet  of  American  "  two-stick- 
ers "  on  August  8,  1870,  and  was  beaten 
by  most  of  them,  the  leader,  the  Magic, 
defeating  her  by  39m.  12s.  The  condi- 
tions were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
under  which  the  America  won  the  cup 
in  the  first  instance. 

In  1 87 1  Mr  Ashbury  raced  again  with 
the  schooner  Livonia,  the  conditions 
being  seven  matches  against  a  vessel  to 
be  selected  by  the  club  on  the  morning 
of  each  race.  The  American  schooner 
Columbia  won  the  first  by  28m.  28s.,  and 
the  second  by  lom.  33s.  The  Livonia 
won  the  third  race,  the  ColumbiahoNing 
carried  away  her  steering  gear,  losing 
by  15m.  10s, 

The  fourth  race  was  won  by  the 
schooner  Sappho,  by  30m.  21s.  The 
Sappho  also  won  the  fifth  and  final  race 
by  25rn.  27s. 

In  1876  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht 
Club  challenged  with  the  schooner 
Countess  of  Dufferin.  Two  races  were 
sailed,  the  schooner  J/<7(^fV^m^  being  the 
defender.  Madeleine  won  the  first  by 
9m.  i8s.,  and  the  second  by  27m.  13s., 
actual  time. 

In  1 881  the  Bay  of  Quinte  (Canada) 
Yacht  Club  challenged  with  the  sloop 
Atalanta.  The  American  sloop  Mischief 
beat  her  31m.  15s.  on  the  first  race,  and 
36m.  54s.  on  the  second. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  challenged  with 
the  cutter  Cenesta  in  1885.  Puritan 
beat  her  in  the  first  race  6m.  47s.,  and 
2m.  9s.  in  the  second  and  decisive  race. 

In  1886  Lieutenant  Henn's  cutter 
Galatea  was  beaten  in  the  first  race  by 
Mayflower,  12m.  20s.,  and  in  the  second 
race  by  29m.  48s. 

James  Bell  of  Glasgow  raced  with  his 
cutter  Thistle  in  1887,  and  the  Volunteer 
defeated  her  twice,  on  the  first  occasion 
by  19m.  23s.,  and  on  the  second  by 
iim.  55s. 

In  1893  Lord  Dunraven's  Valkyrie  IL. 
was  beaten  in  the  first  race  by  Vigilant 
7m.  36s.,  and  on  the  second  by  2m.  13s., 
actual  time,  but  only  by  40  seconds  cor- 
rected time. 
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In  1895  Lord  Dunraven's  Valkyrie  III. 
was  beaten  in  the  first  race  by  Defender 
8m.  20s.,  actual  time.  In  the  second 
race  Defender  was  beaten  47s.  This 
race  was,  however,  given  to  Defender 
because  she  was  fouled  by  Valkyrie. 
Defender  sailed  over  the  course  in  the 
next  race  alone,  Valkyrie  withdrawing 
after  crossing  the  line.  Defender  thus 
won  the  series. 

Yacht  designers  and  5^acht  skippers 
have  developed  a  good  deal  of  un- 
necessary and  unsportsmanlike  diplo- 
matic fussiness  and  mystery  of  late. 
The  same  is  true  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  as  in 
Fairlie  in  Ayrshire.  Both  are  tarred 
with  the  same  brush.  Of  two  things 
we  are  certain  :  Columbia  is  faster  than 
Defender ;  Shamrock  has  more  speed 
than  Britannia.  But  how  much  faster 
either  is,  is  a  question  that  cannot 
yet  be  answered  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Britannia  is  certainly  the 
best  all-round  boat  of  her  length  ever 
designed  in  Great  Britain.  The  German 
Emperor's  Meteor,  although  a  more 
modern  craft,  is  not  such  a  capable  cup 
winner.  Britan)iiarQr\di.&vs?i  very  good 
account  of  herself  under  any  conditions, 
with  a  reefed  mainsail  or  a  jackyard 
topsail.  Meteor  is  not  so  reliable,  as  the 
Kaiser  has  often  had  to  admit  when  his 
uncle's  craft  has  come  in  ahead. 

Meanwhile  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  us  in  America  that  the  owner  of 
Britannia  permitted  his  cutter  to  be 
used  as  a  trial  horse  for  Shamrock. 
Lord  Dunraven  and  his  associates  in 
the  ownership  of  Valkyrie  III,  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  allow  their  boat  to  act 
in  that  capacity.  Thus,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  courtesy  of  the  Prince,  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton's  yacht  might  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York  without  her  designer 
and  captain  having  had  any  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion  concerning  her 
speed.  Now,  whether  the  results  of  the 
trial  spins  were  reported  accurately  or 
not,  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  Fife 
gathered  from  the  conduct  of  his  craft 
sufficient  to  know  whether  he  has  turned 
out  a  success  or  a  failure.  He  was  also 
able  to  detect  where  the  weak  points  of 
his  vessel — if  she  has  any — are,  and 
from  this  to  take  the  best  means  for 
their  amendment. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  either  the  cup 
challenger  or  the  cup  defender  out  of 
water,  so  will  not  prophesy  until  I  have 
had  that  privilege. 


So  much  that  is  absurd,  even  childish, 
has  been  written  about  the  capability  of 
the  Shamrock  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
that  it  would  seem,  judging  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  cablegrams  which 
have  kept  the  submarine  wires  hot  since 
the  launch  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  cut- 
ter, that  the  newspaper  correspondents 
are  even  more  than  usually  ignorant  of 
even  the  rudiments  of  yachting. 

The  comments  on  the  boat's  supposed 
structural  weakness  are  really  too  ab- 
surd, for  positively  nothing  is  known  by 
these  outsiders  concerning  the  yacht's 
construction.  The  metal  itself  of  which 
her  plating  is  composed  is  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  a  inystery.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  some  preparation  of  bronze, 
but  that  supposition  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  color  of  the  metal  and 
not  from  any  authoritative  source. 
Thornycroft  has  constructed  several 
scores  of  torpedo-boats  and  torpedo- 
destroyers  for  the  British  and  other 
governments,  but  it  is  one  of  his  proud- 
est boasts  that  the  secrets  of  his  ship- 
yard have  never  leaked  out.  Thus  the 
critics  who  have  sounded  the  note  of 
alarm  about  the  risk  to  be  incurred  by 
the  Shamrock  in  her  transatlantic  trip 
have  no  foundation  for  their  fears. 
Most  of  them,  indeed,  possess  little  or 
no  knowledge  either  of  a  boat's  hull  or 
of  her  rigging. 

I  remember  that  the  same  sort  of 
rubbish  was  written  in  Ainerica  about 
the  Vigilant  when  the  Messrs.  Gould 
purchased  her  in  1893  and  sent  her  over 
the  ocean  for  a  season's  sport.  It  was 
declared  by  persons  who,  from  their 
positions  as  trusted  purveyors  of  news, 
really  should  have  known  better,  that 
the  yacht  was  in  peril  ;  that  she  was  so 
frail  a  fabric  that  she  might  go  to 
pieces  in  the  deep  sea  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic. When  she  beat  Valkyrie  II. 
British  writers  had  declared,  in  their 
zeal  to  discover  a  reason  for  her  victory, 
that  she  was  a  light-weather  racing  ma- 
chine, that  she  was  fragile  and  unwor- 
thy the  name  of  yacht.  But  she  crossed 
the  Atlantic  without  a  single  strain. 
Captain  Leander  Jeffrey,  who  took  her 
across,  told  me  on  his  return  that  she 
was  a  splendid  sea  boat  and  as  strong 
and  able  a  craft  as  he  could  wish  to  sail 
in.  Captain  Chas.  Barr,  who  brought  her 
home,  spoke  in  terms  quite  as  laudatory. 

It  will  be  found  without  question  that 
Shamrock  is  strong  enough  structurally 
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for  any  strains  she  will  be  likely  to  en- 
counter at  sea.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
rigged  as  a  ketch,  the  strain  on  her  hull 
in  a  wild  Atlantic  gale  would  not  be 
more  than  the  stress  which  she  will  ex- 
perience when  heeling  over  to  a  strong 
breeze  with  her  flying  kites  spread  in  a 
regular  race  in  a  moderate  sea.  The 
canoe-like  hull  and  the  ketch  rig  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  heaving  to 
with  in  an  Atlantic  gale,  and  Shamrock, 
if  she  happens  to  be  caught  in  one,  will 
ride  the  big  and  regular  seas  of  the 
Western  Ocean  easy  as  an  old  shoe.  The 
short,  choppy  waves  of  the  English 
Channel  are  much  more  likely  to  damage 
her  than  any  weather  she  may  experi- 
ence between  Scilly  and  Sandy  Hook. 

The  most  trying  sea  in  the  world  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Under 
certain  conditions,  it  is  like  a  boiling 
cauldron,  confused,  perturbed,  and  hit- 
ting a  ship  from  iDoth  sides  and  both 
ends  at  once.  The  Fife  boat,  Ailsa,  has 
made  two  midwinter  passages  across 
the  Bay,  on  her  way  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean races,  without  accident,  behaving 
beautifully,  chucking  a  little  spray 
aboard  all  the  time,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  not  shipping  any  green 
water.  Ailsa's  hull  never  suffered 
the  slightest  strain  in  all  her  deep- 
water  experiences.  Her  designer,  Mr. 
Fife,  Jr.,  prides  himself  upon  being  a 
shipwright,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  has  built  a  yacht  incapable  of 
weathering  a  summer  storm  in  the  At- 
lantic !  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  the  trip 
of  the  Shamrock  will  be  a  pleasure  pic- 
nic compared  with  the  winter  voyages 
of  Ailsa  and  Britannia  and  other  racing 
craft  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  yarn  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's 
steam  yacht,  Erin,  will  tow  the  Sham- 
rock across  the  ocean,  has  already  been 
contradicted  in  Outing.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  contrary  to  the  conditions  of 
the  races,  which  provide  that  the  chal- 
lenging yacht  shall  proceed  under  sail 
on  her  own  bottom  to  the  port  of  con- 
test. In  the  second  place,  no  prudent 
skipper  would  take  the  risk. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  only  on  one  occasion  has 
any  really  serious  disaster  happened  to 
any  yacht  crossing  the  Atlantic,  either 
to  the  eastward  or  the  westward.  The 
incident  I  refer  to  was  the  midwinter 
ocean   race   of    1866    of   the    schooners 


Henrietta,  Vesta  and  Fleetiving,  when 
six  men  were  washed  out  of  the  cock- 
pit of  the  last-named  vessel  and 
drowned.  The  Fleetzving  was  scudding 
at  the  time  under  double-reefed  fore- 
sail and  fore  staysail,  and  she  broached 
to  and  shipped  a  heavy  sea.  All  the 
cup  challengers  have  made  passages 
back  and  forth,  and  although  some  of 
them  have  returned  in  winter  none  suf- 
fered any  damage  of  importance. 

I  think,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  sea- 
worthiness is  concerned,  SJiamrock  has 
sufficient  of  that  valuable  element  to 
bring  her  to  the  port  of  New  York  in 
perfect  safety. 

Careful,  painstaking  seamen,  who  have 
made  a  study  of  yachts  and  their  designs 
for  years,  are  content  to  abide  the  time 
when  the  hulls  of  both  can  be  seen  in 
dry  dock,  but  one  gushing  writer  in 
an  English  newspaper  reveals  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  "  the  secret  of  the 
Shamrock's  construction,  hitherto  care- 
fully guarded  to  prevent  it  being  used 
by  America."[!j    And  this  is  the  secret: 

The  Shainrock  is  designed  with  swan-like 
lines,  rounded  in  such  a  way  as  hardly  to  cause 
a  ripple  in  her  wake.  She  displaces  the  small- 
est possible  amount  of  water.  Her  keel  is 
shaped  almost  like  the  thick  letter  T,  so  that 
she  can  turn  as  if  on  a  pivot.  It  is  claimed  and 
proved  that  she  is  two  seconds  faster  than  the 
Colicmbia  in  stays.  The  secret  was,  therefore, 
an  extension  of  the  theory  that  a  yacht  should 
endeavor  to  slide  over,  instead  of  cutting 
through,  the  water. 

The  "  swan-like  lines  "  and  the  "  keel, 
shaped  almost  like  the  thick  letter  T," 
are  really  quite  too  delicious.  And  to 
think  of  such  twaddle  being  sent  us  by 
cable  under  the  ocean  on  top  of  which 
Shamrock  will  sail  to  New  York  !  But 
I  suppose  the  landlubber  who  edited  the 
dispatch  in  question  really  thought  that 
it  contained  the  true  "  secret  of  the 
Shamrock's  construction."  It  perhaps 
may  be  allowed  for  the  curious  critic  to 
inquire  how  it  is  possible  for  the  Sham- 
rock's fin,  weighted  with  perhaps  ninety 
tons  of  lead,  to  "slide  over,  instead  of 
cutting  through,  the  water "  ?  I  don't 
want  to  be  captious  or  hypercritical,  but 
so  many  yarns  like  the  above  have  come 
under  my  notice  that  I  am  fain  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  certain  sense  of  irritation.  It 
makes  me  advise  the  cobbler  to  stick  to 
his  last  and  the  cook  to  the  foresheet, 
where  he  belongs.  Why  should  these 
worthies  try  to  write  about  subjects 
of  which  they  are  crassly  ignorant  "i 
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THe   TOOTHPSCIiC    OH    L^BCe   OHTp^mO. 


BY  ALBERT  B.   CHANDLER. 


IT  was  the  hot  week  of  September. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  ruffled  the  un- 
dulating surface  of  Lake  Ontario, 
unbroken  save  by  two  long-^  vanish- 
ing ripples,  which  formed  a  huge  V.  At 
the  apex  of  this  figure  there  danced  a  tiny 
yellow  craft,  a  tandem  "  Rob  Roy"  canoe, 
whose  dimensions,  fifteen  feet  by  iwen- 
ty-eight  inches,  had  earned  her  the  ap- 
propriate sobriquet,  "  The  Toothpick." 

Her  crew  of  two,  Robert  Marvin  and 
Algernon  Williams,  knelt  on  cushions 
and  leaned  their  backs  against  the 
thwarts  as  they  plied  their  double-blade 
paddles. 

They  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  in  the  Ontario  lake  region, 
which,  to  the  devotee  of  canoeing,  is 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  district  in 
America.  At  five  o'clock  that  morning 
they  had  left  Point  Petre,  and  were 
heading  directly  across  the  lake  toward 
Rochester. 

They  worked  steadily  until  about  three 
o'clock,  when  suddenly  from  the  north- 
east a  strange  shivering  ran  over  the 
water.  The  afternoon  breeze  was  pick- 
ing up.  As  the  wind  was  at  their  backs, 
they  turned  the  joints  of  their  paddles, 
so  as  to  bring  the  blades  into  line,  then 
lashed  their  two  single-blade  paddles 
upright  at  the  front  of  the  cockpit  and 
spread  a  blanket  between  them.  As 
they  sped  along  under  sail  and  paddle, 
the  light  cedar  seemed  scarcely  to  touch 
the  water. 

The  wind  was  freshening  a  little,  and 
Marvin  commenced  to  whistle  a  "rag," 
though  from  time  to  time  he  cast  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder.  Suddenly  he 
gave  his  college  yell  and  started  to  sing 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "All  winds  look 
alike  to  me,"  altering  the  words  as  he 
went  along.  Knowing  well  what  this 
signified,  Algy  tore  down  the  improvised 
sail,  yet  left  the  paddles  standing.  He 
housed  the  blanket  in  the  bow,  into 
which  a  hatch  opened  through  the  bulk- 
head, and  then  glanced  back  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  came  the  wind. 

In  all  nature  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
more  uncertain  than  a  squall  in  the 
northern  lakes.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  unlooked-for  contin- 
gencies. In  a  businesslike  wa}^  Algy 
went  about  his  preparations,  his  face  as 


expressionless  as  a  tintype.  The}'  un- 
jointed  their  paddles  and  lashed  them 
to  the  gunwales,  taking  up  the  single 
blades  m  their  stead.  The  cushions 
were  put  under  the  deck,  their  smoked 
glasses  laid  aside,  and  everything  made 
fast  and  snug,  and  over  the  cockpit  was 
drawn  the  heavy  canvas  apron.  Marvin 
began  to  whistle  that  he  would  "  pass 
the  time  away."  "  Now,"  soliloquized 
Algy,  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  approaching  storm,  "  let  the 
wind  blow  whither  it  listeth,  we're  as 
high  and  dry  as  the  Sahara  desert." 

Infant  waves  began  to  gurgle  about 
the  bow  of  the  canoe  and  to  caress  its 
sides,  but  a  slight  splash  occasionally 
interrupted  the  musical  murmur.  Pres- 
ently the  waves  began  to  don  their  caps, 
and  the  canoe  took  up  a  steady  see-saw 
motion  broken  at  intervals  by  a  sudden 
chug.  This  continued  for  an  hour  or 
more.  The  wind  came  in  puffs,  with 
now  and  then  a  stiff  gust  which  left  a 
trail  of  mist  sparkling  after  it.  The 
azure  sk)^  was  now  curtained  with  fluffy 
white,  and  on  its  northern  border  hung 
a  fringe  of  gray.  To  help  accelerate 
their  progress,  Algy  ventured  to  raise 
the  two  separate  blades  of  his  double 
paddle. 

The  sun  was  getting  down  in  the 
west  when  they  noticed  a  dozen  or  more 
scattered  gulls,  high  up,  careering  south- 
ward at  a  mad  pace,  and  pitching 
hither  and  thither  like  leaves  of  paper  in 
a  hurricane,  as  the  light  flashed  first  on 
their  breasts,  then  on  their  backs.  The 
next  moment  a  hissing  gush  of  wind 
traversed  the  lake  in  a  long  line,  charg- 
ing down  upon  the  canoe.  The  upright 
paddles  were  toppled  over  by  the  shock, 
and  the  frail  shell  was  shaken  from  stem 
to  stern.  The  waves  instantly  assumed 
larger  proportions,  their  gentle  lapping 
gave  place  to  dull  thuds  as  they  aimed 
their  blows  at  the  canoe,  and  the  plumed 
crests  among  the  glistening  ranks  gave 
the  whole  lake  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
crusading  army.  The  waters  bathed 
the  rear  deck  up  to  the  combing,  and 
occasionally  a  foamy  flood  would  smash 
over  this  and  dash  its  spray  over  Mar- 
vin's bare  neck  and   arms. 

The  young  men  had  begun  to  quarter 
the   waves  slightly,   and  were    already 
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riding  the  treacherous  arches  with  that 
indescribable  roll  so  familiar  to  the  ex- 
perienced "canoeist."  The  ruddy  glow 
of  the  setting  sun  had  been  succeeded 
by  the  pale,  weird  mirror- light  of  the 
full  moon.  The  wind  had  increased 
until  it  blew  a  gale.  The  waves  hurled 
themselves  forward  and  tossed  their 
spray  and  foam  high  into  the  air.  The 
youths  had  ceased  to  propel  the  canoe  ; 
they  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
sole  purpose  of  keeping  it  out  of  the 
trough  of  the  billows. 

For  a  moment  they  would  be  as  on  a 
precipice  overhanging  a  yawning  abyss, 
or  a  watery  grave  ;  the  next  instant  they 
would  be  toppling  headlong  into  the 
gulf  beneath.  The  roaring  tempest 
dashed  spray  and  water  over  them,  and 
each  drop  stung  the  cold  skin.  Despite 
the  apron,  the  cockpit  was  already  sev- 
eral inches  deep  with  water,  which 
swashed  back  and  forth  and  chilled 
their  cramped  legs.  They  were  count- 
ing the  waves,  and  at  every  "  nine  "they 
held  their  breaths,  fearing  they  might 
be  their  last.  Occasionally  while  wait- 
ing for  a  second,  fifth,  or  eighth  billow 
to  collapse,  they  could,  by  a  sudden 
lurch  to  one  side,  partially  bale  out  the 
canoe,  but  as  they  were  tossed  reeling 
forward  it  was  almost  instantly  refilled. 

The  brave  little  canoe  was  pitched 
and  buffeted  about,  a  mere  chip  in  a 
chaotic  maelstrom.  From  the  peak  of 
one  mountain  of  water  it  dove  precipi- 
tately downward,  driving  its  prow  al- 
most perpendicularly  three  feet  into  the 
turbulent  vortex.  Yet  it  righted  itself 
gallantly  and  shook  off  the  descending 
torrent  with  an  angry  start. 

Marvin  whistled  and  sang  no  longer. 
He  had  surrendered  the  sole  command 
to  Algy. 

At  length,  above  the  wrath  of  the 
waves  and  the  reverberating  echo  of 
the  thunder,  they  heard  a  distant  roar 
and  loud,  banging  reports  as  of  far  off 
cannon.  Measured  volleys  of  sound 
burst  on  the  ear.  Ahead  seemed  to  be 
the  main  battle  of  the  elements,  nature's 
artillery,  compared  with  which  the 
crash  of  the  waves  and  the  whistling  of 
wind  had  been  as  the  rattle  of  musket- 
ry.    It  was  the  sound  of  the  breakers. 

Between  the  billows  the  lake  seemed 
cleft  to  its  very  bottom,  and  the  froth 
from  the  surging  peaks  was  mingled 
with  the  heavy  mist  of  the  clouds.  The 
cannonading  drew  nearer.     From  earth 


to  sky  the  universe  was  rent  by  the 
frightful  roar,  Marvin  bit  his  lip  to 
make  sure  it  was  not  some  revolting 
nightmare.  Their  paddles  were  stab- 
bing frantically  at  the  billows  as  Algy 
called  back  to  keep  on  the  crest  of  each 
wave  as  long  as  possible.  Land  was 
now  but  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
Their  fate  depended  on  the  character  of 
the  shore.  If  it  were  rock,  their  canoe 
would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  their 
own  bodies  mutilated  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Their  only  chance  of  escaping 
unmaimed  was  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a 
huge  breaker  as  it  hurled  itself  far  up 
on  a  sand  or  gravel  beach,  the  water 
under  them  cushioning  the  fall.  But, 
unless  on  the  very  curl  of  the  wave, 
they  would  be  sucked  back  and  down  by 
the  undertow,  and  drowned  far  beneath 
the  overwhelming  breakers. 

The  fateful  moment  at  length  arrived. 
A  titanic  mass  of  waves,  towered  up- 
ward. Algy  screamed  back  his  final 
order  :  "  Steady,  Mar  !  Hit  her  up  ! 
Buffalo  girls,  we're  comin'  home  to- 
night." They  dashed  forward,  working 
like  madmen  and  keeping  the  slender 
prow  so  close  to  the  brink  of  the  watery 
cliff  that  it  seemed  each  moment  about 
to  slip  forward  into  the  black  gullet  be- 
low. At  last  the  face  of  the  breaker 
became  concave  and  overhanging,  the 
water  lunged  out  and  the  canoe  began 
to  fall. 

There  was  a  deafening  crash  to  either 
side  of  them,  and  the  boys  momentarily 
expected  to  hear  the  grinding  of  their 
keel,  which  would  be  the  signal  to  leap 
for  their  lives.  But  the  canoe  shot 
ahead  like  an  arrow ;  they  seemed  in  a 
mill-race.  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning 
showed  two  high  banks  rushing  back- 
ward at  each  side.  They  had  passed 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle.  They 
had  been  hurled  up  the  mouth  of  Oak 
Orchard  creek,  and  the  wind  was  shriek- 
ing and  howling  among  the  tree-tops 
on  either  bank. 

The  impetus  of  the  wave  was  spent ; 
the  canoe  was  now  riding  smoothly  on 
the  long,  sweeping  swell  in  the  channel 
of  the  creek.  The  two  exhausted  youths 
collapsed  into  the  bottom  of  the  cock- 
pit, and  lay  pressing  each  other's  hands. 
At  last  Marvin  partly  roused  himself,  a 
trace  of  his  old  dry  humor  overrunning 
his  jaded  countenance  as  he  faintly 
gasped  :  "  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep." 
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BY    E.    H.    HUDSON. 


IT  was  the  first  of  October.  The  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  season  for  Texas 
and  Indian  Territory  had  opened. 
In  the  spring  I  had  been  out  with 
a  fishing  party  in  west  Texas.  While 
there  it  was  decided  that  our  party 
should  meet  in  the  fall,  to  go  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition,  after  deer  and  turkey,  to 
southern  Indian  Territory. 

We  selected  our  teams  and  wagons, 
made  a  list  of  provisions,  engaged  driv- 
ers and  cook,  notified  all  the  inembers 
of  the  party,  collected  our  traps,  and  had 
the  wagon  loaded  on  the  day  before  the 
start.  The  "  chuck- 'vagon  "  was  loaded 
with  a  cooking  outfit,  consisting  of  a 
large  camp  stove,  with  all  necessary 
cooking  utensils,  a  large  oven  for  cook- 
ing game,  tin  pans,  tin  cups,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  and  plenty  of  provisions 
— care  being  taken  to  put  in  plenty  of 
bacon  and  lard  to  use  in  cooking  game — 
and  an  assortment  of  canned  goods.  In 
another  wagon  was  loaded  the  camping- 
outfit,  which  consisted  of  two  tents,  one 
eight  by  ten  feet  and  another  twelve  by 
sixteen,  tarpaulins,  bedding,  and  hunt- 
ing suits. 

We  crossed  the  Wichita  River  and 
started  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  on 
the  trail  leading  to  the  Burnett  Crossing 
on  the  Red  River.  First  in  the  pro- 
cession was  the  tent  wagon,  driven  by 
Pete,  the  hostler  ;  it  was  followed  by  the 
"chuck-wagon,"  driven  by  Dave,  the 
cook  ;  then  came  a  three-seated  covered 
spring  wagon,  drawn  by  two  powerful 


bays,  driven  by  William  Brewer,  an  old 
buffalo  hunter  and  an  experienced  guide, 
better  known  as  "  Old  Bill,"  and  last 
came  another  spring  wagon,  two- seated, 
drawn  by  two  tough  Texas  ponies. 

I  rode  with  "  Old  Bill,"  on  the  driver's 
seat  of  the  first  wagon,  while  Dr.  C.  and 
three  ladies  completed  the  load.  In  the 
second  wagon  were  Mr.  C.  K.  Thomas 
and  wife,  two  other  ladies,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Jenkins.  We  had  two  ponies  for 
antelope  hunting — fast,  yet  safe  under 
fire.  Dr.  C.  had  his  two  pointers,  "  Bob  " 
and  "  Moffat,"  trained  for  quail  and 
prairie  chicken. 

Each  man  was  equipped  with  a  canvas 
or  corduroy  hunting  suit,  leather  leg- 
gings or  boots,  sweaters  and  slicker.  "  C. 
K."  carried  a  No.  lo  repeating  shotgun 
and  a  32  Remington  ;  "Jinks"  had  a  12 
shotgun  and  a  "  six-shooter ;"  Dr.  C. 
carried  a  light  16  shotgun,  for  birds  ;  I 
had  a  38-55  Winchester,  a  12  shot- 
gun and  my  "snap-shot."  In  addition, 
each  one  had  double  blankets, "  suggins  " 
and  rubber  sleeping  bags. 

After  leaving  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Wichita,  our  trail  led  us  twenty 
miles  across  the  bare,  parched  prairie, 
whose  shadows  in  the  far-away  distance 
mingled  with  the  dim  haze  of  the  hori- 
zon, until  we  were  unable  to  distinguish 
the  point  where  plain  vanished  or  sky 
rose.  At  2:30  we  were  on  the  southern 
banks  of  Red  River,  than  whose  bogs 
and  sinks  and  quick- sand,  but  few  rivers 
in  the  world  have  more  treacherous  or 
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dangerous.  After  lunch  and  an  hour's 
rest,  we  moved  on  across  the  red-flowing 
waters  and  heavy  sands  without  mishap 
and  entered  the  territory  of  that  rem- 
nant of  a  race  who  once  had  for  their 
home  a  continent. 

After  climbing  to  the  higher  plains 
which  stretch  away  to  the  Wichita 
Mountains,  which  stand  out  against  the 
northern  sky  like  slow-marching  senti- 
nels keeping  the  eternal  vigils  of  the 
red  man's  last  hunting  range,  eight 
miles  brought  us  to  a  beautiful  timbered 
glen  on  "Deep-Red" — a  deep-chan- 
neled stream  which  flows  into  Red 
River — and  there  in  the  forest  twilight 
we  built  our  first  evening  camp-fire. 

While  a  large  fire  of  dry,  fallen  tim- 
ber was  lighted  and  supper  prepared, 
we  pitched  one  of  the  tents  for  the  la- 
dies. At  ten  o'clock  we  unrolled  our 
blankets  and  "suggins,"  and  stretched 
out  our  feet  toward  the  fire,  having  for 
our  couches  piles  of  dry  buffalo  grass, 
and  for  our  covering  the  cotton-wood 
boughs  which  o'erhung  our  camping- 
fire  and  the  star-spangled  sky.  It  being 
our  first  night  out,  the  ground  seemed 
rather  hard,  but  in  a  short  while,  when 
we  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
voices  of  the  forest,  we  slept  soundly. 

Next  morning  "  Old  Bill  "  was  up  with 
the  day-star,  making  up  the  fire.  Soon 
I  was  off  with  my  shotgun  for  the  early 
squirrel.  Hastening  down  the  ravine  to 
a  grove  of  pecan  trees,  I  waited  for  the 
dawn  to  dispel  the  leaden,  misty  gloom 
which  hung  low  over  the  valley.  Soon 
long  columns  of  light,  at  first  faint  pink, 
then  orange  tinged  with  gold,  then  pur- 
ple and  red,  shot  up  from  the  eastern 
plains,  and  stood  in  serried  rows  against 
the  azure  sky,  like  gleaming  pillars, 
forming  a  radiant  portal  for  the  temple 
of  day,  and  then  all  the  tints  and  colors 
mingled  into  a  perfect  halo  of  glory,  as 
a  riin  of  brightest  gold  rose  slowly 
above  the  prairie,  and  the  "  Great  Spirit  " 
of  the  red  man  ascended  to  his  throne. 

I  have  witnessed  sunrisings  in  many 
skies,  but  never  any  to  compare  in  glory 
to  the  sunrise  on  the  Western  plains. 
As  I  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  radiance  of 
the  dawn,  I  came  near  forgetting  my 
mission.  I  was  roused  suddenly  from 
my  reveries  by  a  faint  bark,  away  off  in 
the  shadow  of  the  wakening  forest.  I 
turned  to  see  the  darkness  disappearing. 

Finding  a  thick  grove  of  pecan  trees 
where   the    srround  was    covered    with 


fresh  cuttings  of  pecan  hulls,  I  took  a 
stand,  and  watched  and  listened.  vSoon 
a  faint  bark,  and  then  another,  now 
nearer  and  yet  nearer,  and  two  large  red 
squirrels  came  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch,  and  skipping  from  tree  to  tree, 
until  they  were  in  range. 

Although  the  light  was  yet  uncertain, 
I  fired  both  barrels,  and  they  fell  ;  one 
catching  on  a  lower  branch  required  a 
second  shot  to  bring  him  to  the  ground. 
Soon  another  came,  this  time  on  the 
ground.  As  I  started  to  fire  it  saw  me, 
and  darted  behind  a  large  tree,  and, 
knowing  the  curiosity  of  a  squirrel,  I 
stood  still  and  watched  the  first  fork  in 
the  tree,  and  there  in  a  moment  I  saw  a 
pair  of  eyes  watching  me.  I  shot,  and 
the  squirrel  fell  about  ten  yards  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree. 

As  the  light  increased,  the  whole 
wood  seemed  alive  with  squirrels  bark- 
ing on  every  side.  After  fifteen  min- 
utes' shooting  I  had  ten  fine  ones.  Hav- 
ing plenty,  I  returned  to  camp,  and  had 
them  prepared  for  breakfast.  We  struck 
camp,  and"  at  7:30  were  ready  to  shift  on 
north  toward  Cache  Creek.  As  we 
moved  out  on  the  plain,  "  Old  Bill " 
pulled  up  and  asked  me  to  take  a  look 
across  to  the  east  with  my  field  glass. 
The  glass  revealed  a  lone  antelope,  too 
far  distant  for  a  chase,  and  a  few  for- 
saken Indian  huts  away  in  the  north. 

At  three  o'clock  we  ascended  a  rise  and 
beheld  Cache  Creek  winding  across  the 
valley  below.  After  driving  a  few 
miles  up  stream  we  reached  a  very 
densely  timbered  bend,  where  we  found 
deep  water,  plenty  of  dry  wood,  and 
good  grass.  It  was  decided  that  we 
camp  there  a  few  days,  as  the  surround- 
ing country  gave  promise  of  game  in 
abundance.  While  we  arranged  camp. 
Dr.  C.  and  "C.  K."  went  down  stream- 
to  prospect  for  game.  They  brought  in 
a  few  ducks  and  prairie  chickens,  and 
reported  signs  of  turkeys  and  trail  of 
deer  less  than  a  mile  from  camp. 

After  a  supper  of  fried  prairie  chicken 
and  baked  duck,  the  horses  were 
"staked  out,"  and  we  formed  a  circle 
about  the  camp-fire,  exchanged  hunt- 
ing stories  and  talked  of  the  next  day's 
sport,  "  Old  Bill  "  entertaining  the  ladies 
with  some  of  his  Indian  experiences. 
Our  camp  location  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful one  of  the  trip.  As  the  hour  grew 
late,  the  wild  beauty  of  the  place  seemed 
to    cast   a   spell  over  the  entire  party. 
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Among  the  boughs  of  the  trees  the  stars 
"shone  like  silver  lamps  hung  out  upon 
the  branches  of  the  tree  of  night." 
About  us  fell  shadows  of  the  trees  that 
stood  out  against  the  not  far  distant 
darkness  like  ghostly  sentinels  keeping 
the  watches  of  the  deep,  dark  forest. 
At  our  feet  was  spread  a  carpeting  of 
fragrant  grass,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  few  remaining  wild  flowers.  As 
we  sat  in  silent  wonder,  we  heard  the 
harp-strings  of  the  forest  send  forth 
concord  of  sweet  harmonies  as  they  were 
touched  bv  the  north  wind,  at  one  time 


PART    OF    OUR    DAY  S    TURKEY    HUNT. 

sending  forth  deep,  low  dirges,  and  then 
bursting  forth  in  thundering  anthems  as 
though  "  Deep  called  unto  Deep."  Below 
us  sounded  the  restless  waves,  while 
from  the  distance  came  the  dismal  hoot 
of  the  owl  and  the  weird  night-call  of 
wandering  wolves. 

Of  all  the  voices  of  the  wilderness  that 
I  have  listened  to,  none  cause  a  feeling 
of  greater  loneliness  than  the  night-call 
of  the  wolves,  as  they  gather  in  packs 
and  call  to  each  other  across  the  dark- 
ness. They,  all  at  once,  give  the  night- 
cry,  lasting  about  five  minutes,  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  give  another  just  before 


dawn.  These  calls  were  usually  our 
sleeping  and  waking  signals. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  fair, 
with  a  warm  breeze  blowing  from  the 
south.  "  Old  Bill  "  came  out  and  looked 
away  to  the  south,  then  to  the  north. 
"  Rain  this  evening,"  he  remarked. 
"  Saw  ducks  going  south  yisterday  ; 
some  lakes  over  thar;  git  your  gun,  Par- 
son, and  some  sixes." 

"Suits  me  exactly,  Bill;  I'll  be  with 
you  in  a  minute."  Soon  we  were  cross- 
ing the  open  toward  some  lines  of  trees 
about  two  miles  away.  As  we  neared 
the  place,  a  faint  line  appeared  in  the 
west,  came  nearer  and  lower,  circled 
once  above  the  lakes  and  settled  down 
behind  the  timber. 

"Struck  'em  shore.  Parson,"  quoth 
Bill.  "Careful  now,"  and  getting  in 
line  with  the  row  of  bushes  which  lined 
the  water's  edge,  we  crouched  lower  and 
lower,  and  finally  crawled  up  a  rise, 
where  we  were  screened  by  some  under- 
brush. The  lake  was  small,  about  loo 
yards  wide  and  200  long,  almost  covered 
with  pond  lilies,  and  there,  floating  grace- 
fully among  the  lilies,  was  a  flock  of  mal- 
lards. As  I  started  to  rise  and  fire.  Bill 
suddenly  pulled  me  back  and  pointed 
up  to  the  right.  I  looked  just  in  time  to 
see  eight  or  ten  ducks  sweeping  down. 

As  they  came  almost  to  the  water's 
surface  less  than  fifty  yards  from  oi;r 
stand,  we  stood  up,  and  as  they  were 
frantically  attempting  to  rise  again,  four 
shots  rang  out  and  three  ducks  fell. 
Four  more  shells  were  thrust  into  our 
guns  and  simultaneously  rose  the  other 
flock.  Again  four  shots  and  three  more 
ducks  fell  back  into  the  lake,  and  as  we 
looked  again  another  fell  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  away.  As  we  were 
watching  the  point  where  it  fell,  there 
was  a  whir  of  wings  and  up  darted  one 
of  the  ducks  that  had  fallen  on  the  lake; 
up  went  two  guns,  sounded  two  reports 
as  one,  and  down  came  the  duck,  this 
time  very  much  dead. 

The  ducks  that  had  risen  last  rose 
till  they  were  but  a  threadlike  line 
against  the  sky,  and  circled  around  and 
back,  and  around  again,  gradually  de- 
scending and  lessening  their  circle  of 
flight.  They  would  come  down  almost 
within  range,  and  then  suddenly  rise 
again  and  make  another  circuit  of  the 
sky.  After  a  patient  watch  they  again 
descended  and  came  dashing  down  into 
the  water.    As  they  rose  again,  we  fired 
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and  brought  down  two  more, 
each  missing  his  second  shot. 
We  counted  and  had  nine  fine 
mallards  as  the  result  of  our 
hour's  hunt.  "  Old  Bill  "  pro- 
posed that  we  go  to  camp. 

Late  in  the  evening  Dr.  C, 
"C.  K."  and  "Jinks"  came  in 
loaded    down    with    turkey. 
They  had  found  a  large  flock  a 
few    miles    down,  stream    and 
had  succeeded  in  getting  six- 
teen fine  ones.     I  brought  out 
my  photographic  outfit  and  had 
just  light  enough  left  to  make 
the  exposure.     We  found  quite 
a  stir  in  camp  among  the  ladies. 
The  cook  had  brought  in  a  re-     ^• 
port  of  a  panther  at  the  water- 
ing place.    On  examination  of 
the  water's  edge  we  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  tracks  of  smaller  game,  and  among 
them  were  tracks  that  must  have  been 
made   by  a   large   panther.     They   ac- 
counted for  a  few  dismal  cries  that  "  Old 
Bill  "  had  mentioned  having  heard  the 
night  before. 

Next  morning,  as  we  were  preparing 
to   break   camp,  a  band   of   Comanche 
Indians  rode  into  camp  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement.    They    seemed   to   be   unac- 
quainted   with    English — as    most    In- 
dians   do,   whether    they    can   use   the 
language    or    not.      They    gesticulated 
excitedly,   pointing  to    our   horses  and 
guns  and  then  to   the   plain.     Finally, 
one,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief,  grunted 
rather  than  spoke,  "  Ugh  !    Ugh  !     Out 
there  !     Maybe-so  !    Deer  !     Heap  good 
meat !"  and,  turning,  they  sped 
away  on  their  fleet  ponies.     We     ' 
were    soon   in    the    saddle,    and 
followed   in    time    to   see  them     L 
vanish  across  the  rise.     As  we 
reached  the  place  across  which 
they  had  gone,  we  met  them  re- 
turning, and  more  disgusted  ex- 
pressions I  never  saw  on  Indians' 
faces.     We    could  only  elicit  a 
single  expression,  but  it  was  sig- 
nifi'cant    to    "Old    Bill."      The 
chief   grunted    as   he   rode   by, 
looking  straight  ahead,  "Ugh  ! 
Dog  !   Ugh  !"     What  they   had 
supposed  in  the  distance  to  be 
deer  were  two  very  large  gray 
wolves  crossing  to  the  lake. 

When  they  had  gone,  "Old 
Bill "  would  say  nothing,  but 
insisted  on  changing  our  route 
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more  to  the  west.  We  did  so,  and  in 
the  evening  arrived  at  Jack  Lake. 
The  lake  lies  in  a  deep  circular  prairie 
basin,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  two 
hundred  yards  at  its  broadest  point,  its 
shores  being  lined  with  timber  in  which 
pecan  trees  predominate.  The  water 
is  clear  and  very  deep.  The  lake  bears 
its  name  in  memory  of  Comanche  Jack, 
a  famous  chief,  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
brought  his  tribe  to  hunt  and  fish  there 
every  season.  It  is  a  much  frequented 
watering  place  for  the  antelope  and 
wolves  of  the  plain,  and  for  the  deer 
and  panther  of  the  ravines  and  glades 
to  the  north.  We  camped  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  lake  on  Jack  Creek.  Next 
morning  "Old  Bill  "  sent  "  C.  K."  and 
Dr.  C.  off  to  look  for  prairie  chickens. 
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while  "Jinks"  was  to  go  over  to  the 
lake  for  ducks.  When  they  had  gone 
he  took  his  shotgun,  asked  me  to  bring 
my  Winchester,  and  started  up  the 
creek.  As  we  started,  he  confided  to 
me  the  news  he  had  received  from  the 
Indians — that  there  were  plenty  of  deer 
up  above  us. 

Finding  water  in  the  channel  of  the 
creek  about  a  mile  above  camp,  "  Old 
Bill  "  started  to  climb  down  and  look 
for  a  trail.    As  he  climbed  down  through 
the  brush,  I  heard  a  noise  on  the  right 
and  looked   up  just   in   time    to    see    a 
large   buck    spring   through    the  brush 
and  vanish.     I    called   to    Bill  and  Bill 
called  to   me  "  to   shoot,"    but  too  late. 
Bill  had  slipped  in  his  excitement  and 
found  lodgment  in  a  heavy  tangle  of  vines 
at  which  he  was 
frantically  tear- 
ing, t  r  y  i  n  g  to 
disen t an  gl e 
h  i  m  s  e  1  f   a  n  d     '  ' 
gun  ,    all  t  h  e 
while  giving  ut- 
terance to  words 

that     sounded      ^^^^^b^^  a 

above  the  tear-     I^^^H^K  Hf' 

ing  of  brush  and     ^^^^^^^^-  ■*' 

vines. 

We  examined 
the  trail  that  led 
down  to  the 
water  and  found 
numerous 
tr  ack  s  made 
that  morning. 
The  buck  had 
been  down  to 
water  and 
was  in  the  brush,  grazing,  when  we  dis- 
turbed him.  Thinking  it  too  late  for 
others  to  come  to  water,  we  decided  to 
go  out  among  the  open  glades  and  risk 
finding  them  feeding  in  the  grass  or  rest- 
ing in  the  edges  of  the  timber.  After 
an  hour's  walk  we  came  to  an  open  glade 
on  the  north  side  where  the  buffalo 
grass  was  almost  tall  enough  to  conceal 
a  deer.  As  we  came  out,  a  doe  sprang 
up  and  vanished  in  the  brush  on  the 
opposite  side,  too  far  for  a  shot. 

"  'Taint  no  use,"  growled  Bill  ;  "  deer 
kin  see  us  before  we  see  deer  ;  have  to 
come  in  morning  and  take  stand  and 
wait  for  them  to  find  us." 

As  he  was  speaking,  I  noticed  a  move- 
ment in  the  grass  on  our  right  and  a 
gray-colored   obiect  moved    slowly   to- 


A  TEMPTING   QUARTETTE. 


ward  the  timber.  I  shot  at  the  mov- 
ing grass.  We  hastened  across,  but  in- 
stead of  a  deer  laying  before  us,  as  we 
expected,  we  found  a  large  gray  wolf, 
seven  feet  in  length.  We  brought  his 
skin  home  with  us. 

Bill  and  I  said  nothing  of  our  day's 
experience  and  slept  early.  Next  morn- 
ing, long  before  dawn,  we  dressed  and 
silently  left  camp.  Soon  we  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  windward  side  of  the  place 
where  we  had  seen  the  deer  the  day  be- 
fore, in  good  range  and  view  of  the 
watering  place. 

After  waiting  some  time  there  was  a 
light  swish  of  dry  leaves,  and  down  to 
the  water's  edge  stepped  three  graceful 
deer.     I   raised  my  Winchester  to  fire, 
but  Bill  whispered,   "  Wait,  'taint  light 
,     eno  ugh   y  et ; 
plenty  of  time." 
It  was  a  beau- 
tiful sight  as  the 
deer  stood   side 
by  side  to  drink, 
and  then  grazed 
along  the  shore.' 
Had  it   been 
light  enough,  I 
would  have  had 
a  chance   for   a 
m  agnif  icen  t 
picture.     If  my 
flash  -  light   had 
been     conven- 
ient,   I    think    I 
would   have 
made  an   expo- 
sure at  the  risk 
of    running    all 
the  deer  out  of 
a  few  minutes  I 
The  deer 


the  neighborhood.     In 

saw  the  wisdom  of  Bill's  delay 

raised  their  heads  and  looked  toward  the 

trail,  and  out  walked  another. 

"All  ready  now,"  whispered  Bill. 
"You  try  the  big  one  on  the  left  ;  I'll 
take  the  one  on  the  right,  then  we'll  try 
the  other  two.  Watch  your  sight  now, 
one,  two."  Two  reports  rang  out  and 
the  two  deer  leaped  and  fell.  Bill's 
second  one  lifted  its  head  for  a  moment 
and  stood  still.  Its  delay  was  fatal. 
His  second  shot  struck  it  squarely  in 
the  shoulder.  At  the  first  shot  my 
second  deer  made  a  spring  as  if  it  had 
been  hit  also,  I  firing  as  it  passed  be- 
hind the  brush. 

Going  down  and  following  its  trail  a 
short  distance,  we  found  drops  of  blood 
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gradually  increasing  in  number  as  we 
followed  the  trail.  Bill  agreed  to  look 
for  the  deer  if  I  would  go  to  camp  and 
bring  the  horses.  As  I  paused  at  the 
edge  of  the  plain  and  looked  across  for 
a  near  cut  to  camp,  I  saw  four  deer 
grazing  less  than  ten  yards  away.  I 
turned  my  camera  and  pressed  the  shut- 
ter spring.  As  it  clicked  I  dropped  it 
and  seized  my  gun.  Before  they  had 
moved  I  sent  a  38-55  ball  through  one. 
As  I  shot  they  sped  away  toward  the 
timber,  and  as  they  entered,  about  300 
yards  distant,  my  fifth  shot  brought 
down  a  second  one. 

I  found  the  horses  grazing  near  camp, 
took  them  back  with  me,  and  soon  we 
returned  to  camp,  each  leading  a  horse 
carrying  three  deer  apiece.  When  light 
was  good  we  hung  them  up  on  a  cross- 
beam resting  in  the  forks  of  two  trees, 
and  I  made  a  camera  exposure. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  passed 
without  much  success  in  finding  large 
game.  On  our  last  night  on  Jack  Lake 
Bill  and  I  made  a  still  hunt  by  night 
on  its  shores.  We  killed  a  black  wolf 
and  a  large  catamount.  Other  chances 
were  presented,  but  we  found  moonlight 
shooting  very  uncertain  and  to  some 
extent  dangerous. 


A  species  of  catamount  is  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  thick  underbrush 
of  the  ravines  and  creeks  of  southern 
Indian  Territory.  There  is  also  an 
occasional  panther,  which  the  Indians 
call  "  man  eater,"  and  a  few  Mexican 
lions. 

We  broke  camp,  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  and  a  day's  drive  across  the 
southern  plains  brought  us  to  the  bluffs 
of  Red  River,  to  find  that  we  had  left 
our  course  and  missed  the  crossing. 
After  a  long,  rough  drive  we  finally, 
as  night  came  on,  found  a  cowboy, 
who  guided  us  to  the  crossing.  We 
pitched  our  tents,  and  spent  our  last 
night  on  the  north  bank  of  Red  River, 
where  in  the  early  morning  we  had  fine 
goose  and  crane  shooting.  We  crossed 
the  river  and  again  were  in  our  own 
country. 

Our  outing  had  been  pleasant  and  the 
sport  fine.  We  were  loath  to  leave,  but 
duties  called  us  home.  We  had  spent 
ten  days  in  the  finest  sporting  ground 
in  the  West.  It  is  a  country  of  fine, 
clear,  cold,  running  streams,  of  broad 
stretches  of  waving  plains,  of  vast  blue 
skies,  of  bright,  balmy  nights,  of  grand 
and  inspiring  scenery,  of  game  of  great 
variety  and  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
like  the  "  happy  hunting  ground "  of 
the  red  man,  who  soon  must  vanish 
from  the  earth,  leaving  his  name  in*- 
scribed  upon  the  roll  of  peoples  that 
were,  but  are  not. 


IN    WITH    THE    SQUIRRELS. 


BY  THE  COOK. 


THERE  were  three  of  us  :  captain, 
mate  and  cook.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  the  cook. 

Our  craft  was  the  summer 
cabin  cat  Elsie,  of  the  Hudson  River 
type,  twentj^-two  feet  long,  ten  feet 
eleven  beam,  and  with  a  draught  of 
eighteen  inches.  "  A  mere  sand-bag- 
ger," you  say.  "  Yes,  only  a  sand-bag- 
ger, but  as  able  as  a  full-rigged  ship  !  " 

A  light  breeze  from  the  southwest 
made  it  possible  to  set  the  cruising  jib 
to  advantage,  as  we  left  Stamford  Har- 
bor and  laid  our  course  eastward.  The 
Elsie  seemed  to  realize  what  was 
before  her,  and  "  lay  down "  to  her 
work  in  earnest,  the  "  bone  in  her  teeth" 
growing  whiter  and  broader  as  the 
breeze  increased.  By  this  time  every- 
thing was  snugly  stowed,  tender  on 
deck,  and  we  were  bowling  along  at  a 
six-knot  clip. 

The  wind  became  more  or  less  "fluky" 
as  the  day  advanced,  but  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration  we  made  a 
fairly  good  run.  It  was  mid-afternoon 
before  the  breakwater  at  New  Haven 
was  breasted,  and  so  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  make  the  Thimbles  and  lie  there 
overnight.  At  this  point  the  breeze 
took  a  decided  brace,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  shorten  sail  to  the  extent  of 
our  jib  before  we  reached  Branford 
Beacon. 

The  harbor  was  full  of  yachts  which 
had  preceded  us  in  selecting  this  cozy 
retreat  overnight.  The  surrounding 
islets,  with  their  high  wooded  bluffs 
rising  in  many  places  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  form  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  along  our  shores,  a  wel- 
come resting  place,  indeed,  for  the 
weary  "white  wings"  which  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  in  the  neigborhood 


when  black  night,  with  its  various  pos- 
sibilities, overtakes  them. 

We  had  everything  snugged  up  in 
about  as  short  a  time  as  it  takes  to  tell, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  sat  down 
to  our  first  regular  meal.  We  were 
happy.  With  prospects  of  a  good  day 
ahead,  who  could  be  anything  else  ?  In 
our  light-heartedness  we  sang  about 
every  college  song  we  could  think  of, 
and  after  a  couple  of  pulls  around  the 
fleet,  in  the  tender,  were  satisfied  to 
"turn  in." 

The  gentle  soothing  motion  of  the 
boat,  caused  by  the  roll  from  the  out- 
side, and  the  rhythmic  slapping  of  the 
halyards  against  the  hollow  mast,  sent 
me  quickly  into  Slumberland,  from 
which  beloved  country  I  was  to  be 
yanked  by  the  leg  in  the  course  of  a  few 
short  hours. 

Between  yawning  and  rubbing  my 
eyes,  I  managed  to  pull  on  some  clothes 
and  crawl  out,  half  awake,  on  deck.  It 
was  early  morning.  The  sun  had  not 
yet  taken  the  chill  out  of  the  still 
stiffly  blowing  wind.  The  swashing 
waves  on  the  outer  shores  of  our  pro- 
tecting islands  and  the  roll  up  through 
the  channels  between  them,  showed  that 
there  was  an  exciting  run  ahead,  and, 
breakfast  over,  we  stowed  everything 
accordingly.  Then,  taking  what  sup- 
plies were  needed  from  the  market 
boat,  we  weighed  anchor  and  in  a  few 
legs  weathered  the  Outer  Thimble. 
How  it  did  roll  ! 

The  run  to  New  London  was  not 
completed  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
but  when,  at  last,  the  Elsie  left  the  Two 
Tree  Channel  and  poked  her  nose  north- 
ward up  the  harbor,  that  inexpressible 
something  with  which  New  London  has 
always  drawn  us  toward  her  filled  to  the 
brim  our  cup  of  happiness. 
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Especially  inviting-  did  the  harbor 
seem  this  warm  August  afternoon.  Off 
the  Pequot  House  lay  the  usual  fleet  of 
yachts,  while  a  short  way  further  up  the 
monitor  Jason  was  anchored.  Soon  Fort 
Trumbull  was  passed,  and  the  captain 
ordered  us  to  "  stand  by,  ready  to  anchor 
and  lower  away." 

While  the  captain  and  the  mate  fin- 
ish furling-  the  sail  and  putting  on  the 
sail-cover  and  awning,  I  become  plain 
"coquus"once  more,  planting  myself 
upon  an  upturned  bucket  before  the  oil- 
stoves,  over  which  frying  pans  heaped 
high  with  sizzling,  sputtering  beans  and 
potatoes  are  sending  forth  an  odor  "  fit 
for  the  gods  " — at  least  so  it  seemed  to 
three  jolly,  hungry  sailors. 

The  run  across  to  Fisher's  Island  next 
morning,  only  a  few  miles,  was  accom- 
plished in  a  very  short  time,  for  a 
"cracking"  good  breeze  had.  come  up 
while  we  were  ashore.  An  exciting 
brush  with  a  large  party  sloop  on  the 
way  over,  in  which  we  won  out  handily, 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  picnickers 
on  the  sloop,  made  the  run  one  of  inter- 
est. Close  under  the  shore,  well  up 
into  Hay  Harbor,  we  dropped  our 
anchor. 

Although  close  under  the  land,  where 
there  was  not  the  least  bit  of  sea,  in  a 
northwest  squall  which  broke  shortly 
after  supper  the  Elsie  dragged  one 
anchor  and  had  to  have  a  second.  Long 
eel-grass,  in  which  this  harbor  abounds, 
was  subsequently  found  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  so  peculiar  a  state  of  affairs. 
Not  satisfied  with  our  position,  and  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  another 
squall,  we  towed  the  Elsie  over  to  a 
wharf  near  where  we  were  anchored, 
and  made  fast  to  it.  When  the  anchors 
came  in  they  brought  along  enough  eel- 
grass  to  fill  a  good-sized  skiff. 

The  wind  shifted  to  the  southward 
again  after  the  squall,  but  was  scarcely 
perceptible  during  the  night. 

Morning  came  in  dull  and  hazy,  and, 
of  course,  we  couldn't  think  of  starting 
for  Block  Island  under  so  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  chances,  however,  were 
that  it  would  clear  up  by  noon,  and  so 
we  awaited  developments.  By  and 
by  the  breeze  increased,  blowing  away 
the  fog  sooner  than  we  expected.  It 
was  about  ten  when  the  captain  ordered 
to  "give  her  the  rag."  The  wind  was 
piling  the  fog  across  the  Connecticut 
shore  in  huge  banks,  while  the  warm 


sun  cut  down  through  the  mist,  showing 
us  the  clear  blue  sky  beyond. 

We  held  a  northeasterly  course  until 
the  gull-covered  ledges  about  a  mile  off 
shore  were  cleared,  and  then  lay  down 
through  the  Sound  along  the  island. 
Our  jib  drew  well,  and  the  Elsie  was 
"  hitting  up  "  a  glorious  pace.  With  the 
hope  of  a  possible  "  strike  "  the  bluefish 
lines  were  put  overboard,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  our  mate,  a  fisherman 
very  energetic  at  least. 

By  noon  Fisher's  Island  was  dropped 
astern,  and  we  were  fairly  started  upon 
what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sational runs  in  our  experience. 

We  laid  our  course  for  the  south  of 
Block  Island  as  the  shortest  way  to  the 
"  Pen,"  intending  to  lie  there  during 
our  sojourn,  then  settled  down  for  the 
long  run.  Now  that  we  were  well  clear 
of  the  protection  of  Fisher's  Island,  the 
roll  of  the  ocean  began  to  be  felt,  in- 
creasing with  the  freshening  breeze, 
which  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  the 
day  advanced.  The  Elsie  carried  every- 
thing comfortably  for  an  hour  or  so, 
taking  the  long  swells  easily. 

Fresher  and  fresher  blew  that  south- 
west breeze,  and  further  over  lay  our 
stanch  little  ship  as  she  plowed  her 
way  onward  in  broad,  white,  sparkling 
furrows.  Soon  a  haze  dimmed  the  sun- 
light and  grew  thicker  and  gloomier. 
The  swells  turned  into  huge  angry 
waves  under  the  smarting  lash  of  the 
ever-stiffening  wind.  They  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  sweeping  us  from  stem 
to  stern. 

The  haze  had  not  diminished  ;  in  fact, 
we  were  soon  quite  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and,  much  to  our  anxiety,  the  compass 
was  acting  queerly.  Our  suspicions  re- 
garding its  unreliability  had  evidently 
been  well-founded.  We  gave  it  up  in 
favor  of  instinct.  And  then  to  top  all, 
a  great  fog-bank  settled  around  our  tiny, 
jumping,  heaving  cork,  like  a  thick  white 
darkness.  A  Bridgeport  smack,  which  a 
moment  before  passed  us,  faded  away  as 
if  the  sea  had  swallowed  her  up.  Noth- 
ing in  our  little  world  but  ourselves  and 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  angry,  tossing 
sea.  In  a  dense  fog,  with  no  compass 
and  a  blow,  there's  only  two  things  to  do: 
keep  your  nerve,  and  the.  fog-horn  at 
your  mouth,  and  await  developments. 
And  we  did. 

Fearing  that  we  were  a  little  too  far 
to  the  south,  and  might  run  by  the  island 
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without  seeing  it,  our  course  was  shifted 
several  points  further  east.  This  ma- 
noeuver,  allowing  the  sheet  to  be  eased, 
put  us  more  directly  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  An  hour  passed.  Surely  the  island 
ought  to  be  pretty  close  aboard,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  of  such  a  fact,  so 
we  held  on,  always  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out. The  fog  did  not  lift  a  particle,  but 
before  long  the  seas  began  to  grow 
smaller,  and  in  a  few  minutes  v/e  ran  into 
a  comparative  calm.  Now  there  could 
be  only  one  such  place  in  that  neighbor- 
hood on  a  day  like  this.  That  place  is 
under  the  lee  of  Block  Island.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  we  were  north  of  the 
island }  A  moment  passed.  Suddenly 
we  issued  from  those  smoky  walls.  Be- 
hold the  island —  to  the  south  ! 

Well  past  the  island  we  hauled  on  the 
wind,  and  shivering  along  under  the 
puffs  which  kept  curling  down  over 
the  bluffs,  worked  our  way  slowly  up 
the  east  shore.  The  break  in  the  fog 
proved  to  be  only  temporary,  as  we  had 
no  sooner  dropped  anchor  in  the  outer 
"  Pen  "  than  it  closed  in  thick  again  and 
did  not  clear  away  until  morning. 

As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  two 
Stamford  smacks,  theiV«  Serpent  and  the 
Tid  Davis,  commanded  by  as  good  old 
salts  as  sail  the  seas,  were  in  the  harbor, 
a  fact  which  rendered  our  stay  much 
more  delightful.  The  Serpenfs  fish-well 
was  thrown  open  to  us,  with  the  result 
that  we  had  fluke  for  supper  that  night. 
Did  you  ever  taste  a  fluke  scarcely  half 
an  hour  out  of  water  ? 

Early  next  morning  the  Elsie  slipped 
out  to  the  fishing  grounds  southeast  of 
the  island.  The  wmd  was  still  from  the 
southwest,  strong  enough  to  take  us  out 
of  the  "  Pen  "  and  off  the  land  in  good 
time.  Of  course,  the  fish-lines  had  to 
be  got  ready,  but  inasmuch  as'  we  al- 
ways kept  them  in  ship-shape  order, 
they  went  overboard  with  little  delay. 
With  all  our  early  rising,  the  never-weary 
fleet  was  out  long  before,  and  accord- 
ingly we  were  not  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  the  heaviest  strikes  were  being 
made.  Down  and  back  we  went,  keep- 
ing far  enough  from  the  fleet  to  insure 
our  lines  from  getting  fouled.  The 
lobster-pot  buoys  were  a  source  of  dan- 
ger, too,  for  when  an  amateur  gets  mixed 
up  with  one  of  them,  it's  generally 
"  good-bye,  bluefish  line."  They  kept  us 
dodging  back  and  forth,  but  that  only 
added     to     the    excitement.      Bluefish 


seemed  unwilling  to  run,  and  so  in  a 
short  time  we  ran  up  under  the  shore 
in  the  Bay  and  lowered  away  for  break- 
fast. 

The  meal  put  us  into  decidedly  better 
spirits  and  made  us  feel  happy  again, 
determined  to  see  more  of  the  blues  be- 
fore we  left  the  island.  Meanwhile  the 
Sea  Serpent,  which  was  out  for  flukes 
again,  hove  to  pretty  close  aboard. 
In  the  absence  of  anything  more  excit- 
ing, the  captain  and  myself  went  along- 
side the  smack  in  our  tender  and  offered 
her  captain  "  the  services  of  two  able- 
bodied  fishermen,"  which  offer  was 
readily  accepted.  Our  mate,  rather  dis- 
couraged with  the  morning's  ill  luck, 
said  he  preferred  to  stay  with  the  Elsie 
and  read,  an  occupation  which  engaged 
most  of  his  spare  time.  Aboard  the 
fishy  craft  we  clambered  and  were  soon 
busy  with  the  lines.  Down  along  the 
shore  we  drifted  for  a  mile  or  so,  then 
hauled  in  the  lines  ;  worked  back  again, 
and  repeated  the  operation.  But  the 
flukes  seemed  indifferent  and  bit  very 
poorly.  We  caught  only  forty  or  there- 
abouts, while  enough  time  was  spent  to 
have  gathered  in  two  or  three  hundred. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
went  back  to  the  Elsie,  and  took  her  to 
our  old  position  in  the  "Outer  Pen." 

In  the  evening  we  were  honored  by 
a  long  visit  from  the  captain  of  the  Sea 
Serpent,  who  spun  many  an  exciting 
yarn,  smacking  not  only  of  salt  but  also 
of  the  smoke  and  powder  of  '6i.  The 
weather-beaten  old  tar  thoroughly  en- 
chanted us  with  vivid  strokes  of  his 
faultless  brush  on  the  canvas  so  familiar 
to  those  "that  go  down  to  the  seain  ships." 
Breaking  seas,  icy  rigging,  gloomy  fogs, 
furious  east  winds  churning  the  sea  into 
great  mountains  which  fall  crushingly 
on  yonder  feeble  barriers,  and  the  coast, 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  many  an  able 
ship,  victims  of  angry  Neptune — all  ap- 
pear before  us  in  their  awfulness.  We 
"cannot  choose  but  hear,"  and  the  even- 
ing grew  old  before  we  knew  it. 

The  wind  shifted  to  the  northeast 
during  the  night,  and  the  boats,  closely 
packed  in  the  harbor,  swung  athwart 
one  another's  bows.  About  daybreak  a 
crash  of  breaking  glass  followed  by  the 
gruff  voice  of  a  semi-awakened  neigh- 
bor, who  poked  his  head  sleepily  from 
his  companion-way,  brought  us  instantly 
out  into  the  damp,  dark  morning.  We 
found  ourselves  mixed  up  with  a  small 
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sloop,  one  of  whose  ports  had  just  been 
punctured  by  our  deck  spreader.  Shiv- 
ering in  neglige  we  chattered  regret 
for  the  accident  and  offered  to  settle 
for  the  damage.  This  was  politely  re- 
fused. 

The  ever-busy  fishermen  had  already 
begun  to  work  their  way  out  of  the 
harbor.  We  followed  suit  with  the  in- 
tention of  trying  the  bluefish  once  more 
before  leaving  Block  Island.  The  wind 
was  very  light.  Slowly  we  crawled  out 
around  the  breakwater  and  lifted  sheet 
for  the  fishing  grounds  to  the  south. 
Everything  seemed  favorable  enough, 
our  lines  were  up  to  date  this  time,  and 
the  fleet  made  many  strikes,  but  we 
couldn't  break  that  unmistakable  "  hoo- 
doo "  which  hung  over  us.  In  vain  did 
we  imitate  our  successful  neighbors, 
trolling  and  fishing  at  bottom,  for  ours 
was  not  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  a  single 
strike  !  The  sun,  advancing  steadily  on 
its  journey,  made  us  bethink  ourselves 
of  the  run  ahead,  and  a  remorseful  crew 
it  was  that  turned  the  faithful  little 
Elsie  Long  Islandward. 

The  breeze  continued  light,  and  this, 
combined  with  a  head  tide,  seemed  to 
glue  the  island  to  our  quarter.  Canvas- 
furrowed  Camp  Wikoff  on  Montauk 
Point  and  the  seven  big  transports 
anchored  away  in  under  the  land  drifted 
by  during  the  afternoon.  What  wind 
the  northeast  gave  us  finally  dropped 
down.  For  several  scorching  hours 
*'  cat's  paws  "  from  about  every  point  of 
the  compass,  interspersed  by  calms,  en- 
abled us  to  worry  off  a  mere  mile  or  two. 
At  last  when  the  tide  turned,  this  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  followed 
suit.  Down  around  the  north  of  Gardi- 
ner's Island  we  were  blessed  with  a 
saucy  northwester,  which  carried  the 
Elsie,  every  rag  set,  gayly  across  the 
bay,  on  past  the  old  deserted  fish  fac- 
tory, its  sombre  outlines  scarcely  visible 
in  the  deepening  twilight ;  past  the 
lonely,  twinkling  light  outside,  and  up 
into  little  Greenport's  harbor. 

How  enchanting  it  all  was  !  The  cool 
evening  breeze  fanned  our  sun-burned 
arms  and  faces,  infusing  new  life  within 
us.  You,  my  fellow  lover  of  the  sea  and 
its  own  peculiar  ways  —  and  you  are 
Mother  Nature's  true  son— you,  I  say, 
know  well  this  mystic  enchantment 
which  she  throws  around  us,  in  her 
angry  moments  when  the  spray  is  dash- 
ing high,  or  when  she  smothers  us  with 


her  soothing  kisses  !     What  a  part  of  life 
the  landsman  loses  ! 

We  anchored  close  under  the  break- 
water, a  spot  where  we  have  passed 
many  pleasant  hours.  The  Mind  had 
been  feasting  high — now  for  the  Body. 
Supper  seemed  to  fit  into  the  course  of 
events  as  gracefully  as  you  please,  and 
in  spite  of  the  countless  light  lunches 
during  the  day,  we  did  it  ample  justice. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  we  fol- 
lowed our  usual  custom  of  lying  quiet 
and  passively  enjoying  it,  going  to 
church  in  the  morning  together,  and  in 
the  evening  again,  not  necessarily  to- 
gether nor  necessarily  alone.  This  day 
was  a  queen  among  days.  Protected 
from  the  sun  by  the  awning,  bolstered 
up  with  pillows  we  sprawled  out  in  the- 
cock-pit  or  on  deck,  and  read  or  ate,  or, 
with  all  our  faculties,  drank  in  the 
purity  of  that  blessed  day.  The  spark- 
ling surface  of  the  Bay  was  cut  up  by 
many  snow  -  white  sails,  which  all  day 
long  darted  here  and  there  like  a  lot  of 
hounds  just  loosened  for  their  daily 
romp.  During  the  afternoon  we  made 
our  annual  tour  of  the  Greenport  ship- 
yards, which  always  have  much  of  in- 
terest for  us.  After  the  evening  service, 
a  short  stroll  through  the  sleepy  streets, 
a  call  or  two,  and  another  day  dropped 
from  our  calendar. 

A  reef  breeze  from  the  southwest  was. 
blowing  on  Monday  and  we  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  it  for  a  run  to  Sag 
Harbor.  That  the  sail  around  Shelter 
Island  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on 
the  chart,  no  one  will  deny.  The 
scenery  is  grand.  This  way  and  that 
you  wind,  around  the  end  of  some  sandy- 
point  or  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  green 
bluff.  Before  we  had  fairly  started,  the 
wind  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
another  reef  was  required.  The  seas 
under  the  land  were  not  particularly 
high,  but  uncomfortably  short.  When, 
we  anchored  in  order  to  tie  in  the  reef,, 
the  Elsie  was  put  through  a  series  of 
plunges  quite  unique  in  her  experience. 
Upon  the  rudder  she  would  stand,  and,, 
quick  as  a  wink,  drop  down  on  her  nose 
with  a  bang,  kicking  her  heels  high  into 
the  air.  With  difficulty  we  succeeded 
in  tying  her  down,  and  resumed  our  way 
toward  Sag  Harbor.  Right  into  the 
face  of  all  she  pounded  along,  soaking 
us  with  flying  sheets  of  spray. 

We  had  intended  to  lie  at  Sag  Harbor 
over  night  and  return  to  Greenport  on. 
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the  morrow,  but  back  to  Greenport  we 
started.  Mistaking  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  breeze  as  permanent,  one  reef  fol- 
lowed the  other,  and  the  Elsie  ran  down 
under  full  canvas.  The  winding  course 
necessitated  hauling  on  the  wind  before 
a  mile  had  been  covered.  Then  the 
need  of  our  reefs  again  became  evident, 
but  it  was  growing  late,  and  the  tide 
would  soon  head  us  off,  so  we  held  on 
under  full  sail,  and  drove  the  little 
creature  without  mercy.  She  jumped 
and  plunged  and  kicked  and  groaned, 
but  we  didn't  mind  that  so  long  as  she 
covered  the  water.  Another  mile,  and 
the  course  turned  again  to  the  north- 
ward. We  were  forced  to  drop  the  peak 
when  she  squared  away  around  the  turn. 
Things  were  getting  a  "leetle"  bit  too 
fast  for  comfort.  The  tide  was  running 
strongly  against  us,  so  strongly  indeed 
that  the  red  spar  buoy  off  one  of  the 
sand-bars  lay  so  close  to  the  water  that 
we  couldn't  make  it  out  in  the  dusk. 
Our  board,  which  was  partly  down, 
touched  the  bar.  I  suppose  that  if  we 
had  struck  much  harder  the  sail  and 
mast  would  have  landed  in  some  Green- 
port  farmer's  backyard. 

Bluefishing  in  Plum  Gut  was  reported 
to  be  excellent,  and  surely  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  trying  for  them  in  the 
morning.  Accordingly,  we  made  such 
preparation  as  was  necessary,  including 
the  pounding  into  shape  of  a  jigger 
hook,  invented  by  the  mate,  which  af- 
forded the  captain  and  myself  much 
merriment.  We  made  a  fairly  early 
start  and  caught  the  tide  almost  slack 
in  this  famous  race  between  Plum 
Island  and  the  mainland.  Several  boats 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  and 
we  could  see  them  pull  in  blue  after 
blue.  But,  try  as  we  might,  our  old  ill- 
luck  clung  closely  still.  Not  a  single 
fish  so  much  as  looked  our  way.  We 
jiggled,  we  trolled,  and  if  the  mate  had 
had  his  say  we  would  be  jiggling  and 
trolling  still.  He  realized  that  this  was 
probably  his  last  chance  for  some  years 
to  come,  and  we  had  to  drag  him 
away. 

Early  next  morning  the  Elsie  bade 
good-bye  to  Greenport,  and  crept  lazily 
out  of  the  harbor  before  a  light  south- 
erly breeze.  It  was  the  last  of  the  flood 
which  took  us  through,  and  when  the 
ebb  set  in  the  wind  struggled  a  while  for 
existence,  but  at  last  succumbed,  leav- 
ing   us    close    under  one   of  the   sandy 


beaches  which  stretch  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  island,  westward  from 
Plum  Gut.  To  anchor  or  go  back  with 
the  tide  were  the  alternatives. 

After  a  scorching  six  hours  the  tide 
turned,  but  brought  with  it  merely  a 
light,  erratic  breeze,  for  which,  however 
unsatisfactory,  we  were  very  grateful. 
It  cut  the  edge  off  the  sun's  rays,  at 
least,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  give 
us  much  headway.  Nevertheless,  by 
taking  advantage  of  what  there  was,  we 
worked  down  opposite  New  Haven  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  evening,  where, 
with  threatenings  of  a  thunder  storm 
in  the  northeast,  we  were  again  be- 
calmed. The  lightning  subsided  after 
a  while,  the  storm  passing  to  the  east- 
ward. 

In  due  course  of  time  up  came  the 
sun  accompanied  by  another  zephyr 
from  the  south.  With  prospects  of  a 
repetition  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
wind  showing  no  signs  of  taking  a 
brace,  we  concluded  to  run  across  the 
Sound  to  Port  Jefferson,  go  in  on  the 
flood,  wait  there  over  the  ebb  and  then 
come  out  and  start  for  Stamford.  Our 
tide  calculations  proved  correct,  and  so 
there  was  no  delay  at  the  Gut.  Through 
went  the  Elsie,  at  first  slowly,  like  a 
chip  in  a  draining  sink,  then  faster  and 
faster  until,  in  the  middle  of  this  rush 
of  waters,  the  land  fairly  flew  past. 

A  quaint  little  village  is  Port  Jeffer- 
son, nestled  cozily  on  the  shore  at  the  foot 
of  surrounding  hills  which  echo  contin- 
ually the  rap,  tap,  tap  of  the  busy  caulk- 
er's hammer.  How  shippy  that  cop- 
pery, painty  odor — 'tis  the  sweetest  smell 
that  a  sailor  knows.  A  background  to 
all  comes  from  the  hillside's  shady 
groves,  where  myriads  of  merry  locusts 
rasp  out  their  summer  song.  Mid- 
summer Port  Jefferson  ! 

Sunken  in  the  depth  of  this  glory,  we 
spent  the  last  afternoon  of  our  cruise. 
For  some  years  previous  this  place  had 
found  no  date  on  our  calendar,  and  we 
were  not  a  little  anxious  to  see  what 
changes  the  town  had  experienced  since 
our  last  visit.  But  there  were  none. 
It  was  the  same  old  sleepy  village  as  of 
yore — and  so  brimful  of  pleasant  mem- 
ories ! 

When  we  returned  aboard  the  wind 
was  nil,  but  there  was  yet  enough  of 
the  ebb  tide  to  carry  us  down  the  har- 
bor and  out  through  the  Gut  into  the 
Sound.    Once  away  from  the  protecting 
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hills,  a  faint  zephyr  furnished  a  trifle 
over  enough  to  fight  the  tide.  With 
this  we  worried  off  a  mile  before  the 
turn,  which  brought  with  it  a  real  live 
southwest  breeze  again,  the  first  of  any 
strength  in  two  long  days.  It  came 
just  at  dusk.  The  narrow  black  strip 
of  water  under  the  land  broadened  and 
deepened  before  that  sunset  breeze  un- 
til it  reached  us.  Not  suddenly,  but 
slowly,  the  Elsie  wakened  from  her 
sleep,  leaning  farther  and  farther  till 
the  lapping  water  kissed  her  broad 
parched  deck.  "  Now  for  the  jib,  the 
jib,"  we  sang.  A  little  farther  over, 
under  the  increased  spread  of  canvas, 
the  Elsie  tore  her  way  along  in  the 
gathering  darkness  like  a  frightened, 
frothing  steed.     Homeward  bound  ! 

Across  Smithtown  Bay  she  flew,  pur- 
sued by  the  fleet  south  wind.  Then 
darkness  came.  Again  the  treacherous 
northeast  threatened  us  with  vivid 
lightning  flashes  and  the  rumble  of  dis- 
tant thunder.  Up  came  the  clouds  in 
inky  blackness.     A  race  with  a  squall  ! 


As  long  as  the  south  wind  holds,  well 
and  good,  but  what  when  the  northeast 
kills  it  ?  On  drives  our  little  Elsie.  She 
seems  to  see  the  squall,  too  !  One  mile 
— another  and  another.  The  red  Stam- 
ford light  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  but 
is  yet  some  distance  off.  More  blinding 
grow  the  flashes  in  the  pitch-black 
heavens!  Which  wins?  ''Bend  on 
both  anchors  to  the  two  reserve  cables! 
Clear  the  halyards  and  stand  by  !" 
"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  "  "  Take  in  your  jib  !  " 
The  weakening  south  has  almost  gone! 
Have  we  lost  ? 

Minute  succeeds  minute  ;  the  mate 
and  myself  at  the  halyards,  ready  to  let 
run  in  a  twinkling  ;  the  captain  taking 
advantage  of  the  dying  breeze.  Up  the 
harbor  we  crawl.  The  squall  seems  to 
pause  at  the  threshold;  we  make  our 
moorings  ! 

The  race  is  won,  but  nothing  to  spare. 
Down  came  that  squall  in  its  full  fury  ; 
but  we  were  safe  at  last,  moored  close 
under  the  protecting  shore,  and  safely 
home  again. 
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TO  the  uneasy  mortal  who  is  not  con- 
tent to  anchor  on  a  spot,  trolling 
has  its  advantages.  He  is  obliged 
to  change  his  base  of  operations 
in  order  to  keep  his  bait  in  motion,  and 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  covering  more 
territory.  It  is  never  a  settled  question 
whether  the  troller  or  the  still  fisher 
gets  the  most,  and  arguments  pro  and 
con  can  be  adduced  ad  infinitujn. 

One  day  a  fishing  friend  took  his  rod 
and  strolled  upon  a  lake  pier  where 
scores  of  anglers  were  fishing  for  perch. 
He  w^as  told  they  were  not  biting  and 
that  the  fish  declined  to  accept  the  most 
tempting  bait  that  was  offered.  The 
outlook  was  blue  ;  there  were  veterans 
in  the  crowd  who  never  failed  to  get 
fish  if  they  were  to  be  had.  Our  friend 
concluded  that  rather  than  sit  "like  a 
bump  on  a  log"  with  no  results,  he 
would  walk  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier. 
He  was  a  tobacco  -  user  and  sought 
solace  in  a  chew,  and  while  doing  so  it 
occurred  to  him  he  might  fool  the  fish 
with  the  tinfoil  in  which  his  tobacco 
was  wrapped.  Accordingly  he  twisted 
a  bit  of  the  foil  on  his  hook,  consigned 


it  to  the  water,  and  walked  leisurely 
along  the  pier — trolling.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  he  landed  a  fine 
perch.  He  kept  landing  them,  and 
trolled  back  and  forth  with  excellent 
luck. 

It  has  been  said  it  is  the  instinct  of 
fish  to  prey  upon  a  passing  object, 
whether  they  are  hungry  or  not.  Troll- 
ing in  Silver  Lake  once  I  caught  a 
large  pickerel  upon  a  little  "  red  ibis  " 
fly  which  was  put  on  a  line  ten  feet 
above  a  large  spoon-hook  attached  to 
the  end  ;  the  fly  was  put  on  to  take  a 
chance  at  a  stray  perch  or  black  bass. 

Now  every  one  knows  a  pickerel  al- 
ways "  sneaks  up  "  on  a  bait  from  be- 
hind, and  to  take  this  fly  the  pickerel 
had  to  pass  and  ignore  a  bright  and  at- 
tractive spoon  whirling  for  his  benefit. 
The  cause  was  ascertained  on  dissecting 
the  pickerel,  to  procure  his  intestine 
for  bait.  His  stomach  was  distended 
with  a  large  hard-shelled  crawfish — too 
large  for  his  stomach.  Now  that  pick- 
erel wasn't  hungry ;  he  seized  the  fly 
because  it  was  his  instinct  to  prey. 

I  spoke  of  dissecting  the  pickerel  for 
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his  intestine  as  bait.  Know  ye  that  the 
single  intestine  of  a  pickerel,  cut  into 
lengths  of  the  little  finger,  is  additional 
incentive  for  the  pickerel  to  take  a  spoon, 
and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
troller  so  rigged  catches  more  fish.  A 
fish  tastes  of  his  prey  the  instant  he 
strikes  it  ;  if  by  chance  he  strikes  a  me- 
tallic spoon  without  being  hooked,  and 
gets  a  taste  only  of  the  metal,  he  will 
not  come  again,  while  if  the  hooks  are 
baited  he  will  make  another  grab.  This 
is  fair  reasoning  ;  pickerel  gut  is  tough, 
elastic  and  bleaches  up  white  and  clean, 
and  makes  a  tempting  morsel. 

A  spoon  can  hardly  be  too  large  for  a 
pickerel  or  maskinonge.  To  be  sure  they 
are  taken  with  a  small  spoon,  but  the 
large  hooks  that  are  attached  to  a  larger 
spoon  are  liable  to  win  surer  and  larger 
catches. 

The  pickerel  is  a  cowardly  fish,  and  I 
have  tested  the  differences  in  trolling  for 
them  with  a  long  line  and  a  short  one, 
and  have  demonstrated  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  more  pickerel  are 
caught  trolling  with  a  line  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  or  over  than  of  one 
hundred  feet  or  under.  My  theory  of 
this  is  that  the  boat  and  oars  are  far- 
ther away  from  the  frightened  game, 
and  he  will  attack  the  bait  more  readily. 

In  trolling  for  black  bass,  the  depth 
and  not  the  length  of  line  is  the  essen- 
tial thing.  Seth  Green,  who  was  proba- 
bly the  greatest  authority  on  this  style  of 
fishing,  says  the  most  killing  troll  for 
black  bass  is  with  a  leader  of  nine  feet  at 
least,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  a  small 
"  gang  "  of  treble  hooks,  or  rather  agang 
of  small  treble  hooks,  upon  which  a  min- 
now is  so  impaled  as  to  have  a  zig-zag 
motion.  This  is  secured  by  hooking  the 
tail  of  the  minnow  with  a  side  twist. 
These  gangs  can  be  bought  of  the  tackle- 
makers,  or  the  amateur  can  make  them 
for  himself.  They  consist  of  three  sets 
of  hooks,  securely  wound  on  double  gut, 
the  whole  gang  to  be  not  much  longer 
than  the  forefinger,  or  about  the  length 
of  a  shiner  or  creek  chub.  Sometimes  a 
single  hook  is  attached  above  the  gang, 
which  is  hooked  through  the  nose  of  the 
minnow. 

Frequently,  in  still  fishing  or  trolling, 
the  bass  have  a  fashion  of  snapping  at  a 
minnow's  tail,  as  if  for  spite  more  than 
feed;  when  the  treble  hook  is  down  near 
the  tail  the  bass  is  caught,  otherwise  he 
escapes.     I  have  tried  this  experiment 


successfully  in  still  fishing  when  the  bass 
were  biting  in  the  manner  last  described. 
Above  this  rig,  at  distances  of  two  feet, 
may  be  attached  flies  ;  if  for  bass  alone 
I  would  suggest  in  the  early  season  the 
"black  June,"  the  "Governor  Alvord," 
and  the  "grizzly  king,"  or  "  Seth  Green"; . 
later  on  the  "Alvord,"  "  Professor"  and 
"Golden  Doctor." 

If  perch  or  pickerel  are  also  hoped 
for  on  the  same  troll,  a  "  red  ibis  "  may 
be  added,  which,  while  less  alluring  for 
bass  than  some  other  flies,  is  very  invit- 
ing to  pickerel  and  perch.  When  a  min- 
now on  a  gang  is  not  practicable,  a  small 
spinner  may  be  substituted,  in  prefer- 
ence even  to  an  artificial  minnow  for 
bass  solely;  but  if  pickerel  are  wanted, 
the  artificial  minnow  is  to  be  preferred. 

To  my  mind  it  is  all  nonsense  to  un- 
dertake to  fish  for  pickerel  or  maski- 
nonge with  fine  tackle.  They  have 
terrible  teeth  and  deep  gullets  and  noth- 
ing is  so  appropriate  for  their  mouths 
as  big  hooks  that  are  easily  extricated 
and  wire  leaders  that  their  saw  teeth 
cannot  sever  ;  however,  that  may  be  a 
matter  of  taste.  A  piscatorial  friend 
takes  tlie  greatest  delight  in  pickerel 
fishing  ("  still  ")  with  a  perch  rod,  single 
leader,  and  a  perch  hook. 

He  offers  the  pickerel  a  large  minnow 
on  this  rig  and  waits  until  the  bait  is 
well  gorged,  and  as  the  pickerel  moves 
off  he  gives  his  line  a  quick  yank  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  throws  his 
leader  back  of  the  mandibles  of  the  fish, 
where  the  saw-like  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  lower  jaw  cannot  "  snip  "  the  leader. 
He  then  has  the  enjoyment  in  playing 
the  fish  with  light  tackle  until  landed. 

Much  trolling  is  done  without  a  proper 
idea  of  where  the  bait  is.  It  takes  but 
very  little  forward  motion  to  draw  the 
bait  well  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  trollers  "  sinker "  down 
enough  ;  many  oarsmen  are  also  at  fault 
in  this  respect,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
bait  has  been  pulled  through  the  water 
nearer  the  surface  than  the  fish  will 
rise  for  it. 

The  writer  invented  and  put  in  use  a 
device  to  cover  this  subject  of  proper 
depth,  and  it  is  quite  generally  used  in 
many  lakes,  particularly  in  trout  troll- 
ing ;  this  device  is  called  a  "spreader," 
and  consists  of  a  V-shaped  piece  of 
brass-  spring  wire  about  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  knitting  needle.  To  its 
three    separate     corners    are    attached 
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swivels — one  for  the  boat  line,  one  for 
the  lead  line  and  one  for  the  leader. 
By  this  contrivance  one  can  troll  any 
desired  distance  from  the  bottom,  as  the 
distance  is  regulated  by  the  lead  line. 
The  lead  for  deep  trolling  requires  to 
be  six  ounces  in  weight ;  this  is  the 
weight  used  in  trolling  where  the  depth 
varies  from  forty  to  a  hundred  feet. 
The  "  spreader "  is  most  appropriately 
named,  for  it  is  proof  against  the  foul- 
ing or  twisting  of  the  line,  leader  and 
sinker.  For  trolling  on  bass  ground  a 
lighter  sinker  and  shorter  lead-line  may 
be  used. 

It  is  wonderful  how  in  deep-water 
trolling  the  fisherman  can  *'  feel "  the 
bottom  and  tell  its  character.  The  boat 
moves  along  just  fast  enough  to  raise 
the  lead  off  the  bottom  and  the  "  feel  " 
indicates  the  differences  of  gravel,  sand, 
grass  beds,  or  rock  bottom  as  palpably 
as  if  there  was  not  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet  of  water  between  the  boat  and  bot- 
tom. 

Another  plan  in  deep-water  trolling 
for  trout  is  to  have  two  leaders  at  vary- 
ing heights  from  the  bottom  ;  but  this  is 
complicated  and  bothersome,  as  the 
trout  are  seldom  on  differing  levels  and 
they  can  be  found  by  commencing  with 
a  short  lead-line  and  lengthening  it  un- 
til the  fish  strike. 

Lake  trout,  native  or  hybrid,  are  found 
in  April  or  May  in  shallow  water,  and 
as  the  water  warms  with  the  advancing 
season,  they  work  out  into  deeper  water 
"Until  October,  when  they  go  on  shallow 
shoals  or  gravel  beds  to  spawn.  There 
is  not  much  fight  left  in  a  trout  thus 
trolled  for  in  deep  water,  for  by  the 
time  he  is  brought  to  the  landing-net 
lie  has  "  had  it  out "  with  the  six-ounce 
sinker  in  gravitation  against  the  incom- 
ing line.  The  sinker  needs  to  be  spher- 
ical, so  as  best  to  avoid  "  snagging,"  and 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the  lead  line  of 
weaker  material  in  case  the  lead  gets  in 
a  crevice  or  snags  upon  a  sunken  root, 
enabling  the  fisherman  to  save  his  line 
and  leader  at  the  expense  of  his  sinker. 
In  this  or  any  other  trolling  a  plenitude 
of  swivels  is  a  good  idea. 

Trolling  for  pickerel,  pike  or  maski- 
nonge  can  be  done  without  the  spreader 
above  described,  by  means  of  a  long 
line  and  good-sized  spoon  with  copper 
or  brass  wire,  fairly  well  sinkered  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  bait,  or  at 
about  three  intervals  within  twenty-five 


or  thirty  feet ;  this  lowers  the  spoon 
well  into  the  water  and  gives  an  even, 
level  draught.  Large  gangs  with  live 
bait  are  also  used  effectively. 

As  to  color  of  spoons,  silver  for  dull 
days  and  brass  or  copper  for  bright  days 
is  a  good  rule  ;  our  greatest  "  spoon  suc- 
cess "  with  black  bass  has  been  with 
small  spoon,  elliptical  or  minnow  shaped, 
silvered  outside  and  dead  white  inside. 
I  have  fished  for  bass,  in  company,  with 
this  spoon  while  others  used  a  similar 
one  with  red  on  the  concave  side  when 
the  bass  would  clearly  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  white.  A  feathered  troll  is 
of  no  earthly  advantage  in  trolling  for 
the  pike  family;  a  diminutive  silver 
spoon  is  often  a  great  catcher  with 
perch. 

In  trolling  with  a  hand  line  a  very  con- 
venient thing  is  a  home-made  hand  reel 
about  fourteen  inches  long  with  a  hand 
grasp  cut  in  at  the  back,  the  line  to  be 
wound  on  "  criss-cross  "  to  save  twisting 
or  kinking.  A  piece  of  pine  board,  a 
saw  and  a  jack-knife  are  all  the  essen- 
tials. The  end  of  the  line  should  be 
tied  to  the  wood,  so  in  case  of  snagging, 
or  for  other  cause,  it  can  be  thrown  over- 
board temporarily  and  recovered,  where- 
as the  plain  line  would  sink. 

Never  undertake  to  lift  a  fish  in  a 
boat  by  the  hook.  Have  a  landing  net 
for  small  fish  and  a  gaff  for  large  ones. 
Pickerel  or  pike  up  to  fifteen  pounds 
weight  can  be  lifted  in  readily  by  seiz- 
ing them  just  back  of  the  head  ;  the  fish 
will  not  squirm  until  he  is  pinched,  and 
when  you  close  on  him  you  lose  no  time 
getting  him  into  the  boat. 

The  style  of  trolling  at  Thousand 
Islands  would  have  no  charms  for  me. 
There  it  is  customary  to  run  the  lines 
out  each  side  of  the  boat  on  stout  poles 
set  in  clamps  across  the  gunwale,  and 
the  experienced  oarsman  detects  a  strike 
as  soon  as  made.  The  fishers  lose  that 
indescribable  electric  thrill  felt  when 
the  line  is  held  in  one's  own  hand.  The 
merit  of  the  first-mentioned  method  is 
that  you  are  enabled  to  have  two  trolls 
out  without  fouling,  but  with  the  lines 
in  hand  and  one  sinkered  more  heavily 
than  the  other  there  is  little  danger  of 
fouling.  If  trolling  for  bass  one's  own 
rod  can  be  used  and  in  case  two  lines 
are  out  the  rods  keeps  them  apart  suffi- 
ciently. For  pickerel,  pike  or  maski- 
nonge  a  hand  line  is  far  preferable. 

Another  process  bearing  about  equal 
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relation  to  trolling  and  casting,  is  called 
"skittering-."  It  consists  of  moving, 
generally  in  a  boat,  quietly  as  possible 
within  casting  distance  of  convenient 
lily  pads  or  pools  and  deftly  casting  a 
spoon  or  minnow  as  closely  to  the  edge 
as  possible  and  then  drawing  the  bait 
rapidly  through  the  water.  This  is  no 
pleasure  for  a  lazy  fisherman,  but  if  one 
needs  exercise  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
necessitous  substitute  for  Indian  clubs. 
The  speed  given  to  the  spoon  in  the  air 
with  the  purchase  afforded  by  an  elastic 
rod  is  something  terrific,  and  woe  to  the 
unlucky  obstacle  in  its  course.  This 
leads  to  a  thought  on  casting  not  apro- 
pos to  this  chapter,  but  jotted  down  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  losing  it. 

Strength  or  untrained  muscle  is  a 
most  unfortunate  possession  in  the  art 
of  casting.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  skill  that  can  be  and  is  attained,  ■ 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  act 
that  can  so  much  represent  grace  and 
poetry  of  motion.  No  set  rules  for 
casting  can  be  printed.  The  art  has  to 
come  to  one  by  practice  and,  beyond  the 
ordinary  limit,  it  amounts  to  a  "  gift  "  ; 
it  certainly  amounts  to  a  "  gift  "  when 
the  expert  fly-caster  can  move  along  the 
irregular  edges  of  a  stream  and  drop 
his  flies  upon  the  water,  now  with  a 
broad  spread  across  stream,  now  land- 
ing in  an  inviting  nook,  now  half  way 
behind  a  root,  stump  or  stone,  now 
within  less  than  a  yard  ahead  of  the 
last  "  rise,"  and  now  making  a  spiral  in 
the  air  overhead  to  dry  the  flies,  or  get 
around  a  clump  or  possibly  over  a  rail 
fence,  and  then  to  return  the  flies  to  the 
water  without  waste  of  time  or  territory. 
Those  who  are  gifted  in  fly-casting  at- 
tain this  stage  —  one  that  cannot  be 
reached  by  ever  so  much  practice  un- 
accompanied by  the  gift. 

The  first  thing  for  a  novice  to  learn 
is  that  putting  his  line  gently  and  prop- 
erly upon  the  water  is  necessarily  the 
last  half  of  an  effort.  The  preliminary 
work  comes  first  in  getting  the  line  in 
proper  shape  behind,  or  sometimes 
aside,  of  the  caster,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  every  front  cast  there  must  be  a  rear 
cast ;  constant  practice  and  patience  are 
necessary  to  become  a. good  fly-caster. 
Adopt  the  rule  of  substituting  deftness 
for  force.  The  best  commencement  for 
the  absolute  novice  is  to  begin  with  as 
much  line  as  he  can  control  and  make 
side-casts,   i.  e.,  from  left  to  right  and 


right  to  left ;  get  so  that  he  can  lay  out 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  line  and  in  any 
desired  direction,  then  try  the  same 
overhand,  taking  pains  not  to  make  the 
forward  cast  until  the  line  has  almost 
straightened  behind  ready  for  the  re- 
turn, otherwise  he  will  snap  off  his  flies 
or  find  the  line  falling  about  his  shoul- 
ders. The  ordinary  good  cast  is  sixty- 
five  to  seventy  feet,  but  experts  nearly 
double  that.  Less  depends  upon  the  rod 
than  the  handling  of  it,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful caster  may  be  sure  he  is  at  fault 
for  not  getting  into  the  "  knack  "  and  not 
attribute  it  to  his  rod.  Fly-casting  can- 
not be  hurried,  and  the  more  deliberate 
the  wielder  the  better  the  cast. 

The  student  of  fly  casting  has  many 
things  to  tax  his  patience;  he  is  deprived 
of  many  opportunities  to  cast  by  im- 
pediments behind  him,  and  sometimes 
he  ventures  a  trial  only  to  be  rewarded 
by  having  his  hooks  and  leaders  en- 
tangled in  shrubbery  or  undergrowth  he 
thought  to  escape.  One  of  the  advanced 
tricks  of  the  art  is  to  get  his  cast  into  the 
air  and  back  on  the  water  where  the 
space  behind  him  is  limited ;  this  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks  of  bank  fishing.  On 
open  water,  in  a  boat,  one  can  have  full 
swing. 

A  very  funny  thing  occurred  to  a  fish- 
ing friend  on  an  inland  lake,  who  was. 
casting  from  a  boat.  The  bass  were  in- 
shore and  were  taking  the  fly  freely. 
The  boat  was  well  out  and  our  friend,, 
who  had  more  '*  get  there  "  than  grace, 
was  sending  his  flies  with  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  of  line  inshore,  with  a  long  over- 
hand sweep,  waiting  long  enough  for  his. 
cast  to  straighten  behind  him.  Sud- 
denly he  had  an  unexpected  surprise, 
for  in  making  the  forward  motion  his  rod 
bent  more  than  double  and  doubled  the 
caster  in  a  heap  in  the  boat. 

A  three-pound  bass  had  taken  the  fly 
on  the  back  cast  and  the  effect  can  be: 
imagined.  The  unexpected  check  on 
the  forward  motion,  the  bass  skittering 
ten  or  twelve  feet  along  the  surface,  had 
about  the  same  effect  as  when  a  man 
gets  down  stairs  and  miscalculates  the 
bottom  step.  The  rod  (7  ozs.)  was  home- 
made of  iron  wood,  and  stood  a  test  in 
this  transaction  that  endeared  it  to  the 
owner  ever  afterward.  Strangely  enough 
the  fish  failed  to  take  the  opportunity 
afforded  in  the  subsequent  slacking  of 
the  line,  and  my  friend  pulled  himself 
together  and  landed  his  prey  in  due  time.. 
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T  was  the  sec- 
ond day  of 
the  open-air 
Horse  Show, 
and  even  the 
Blue  Grass  State 
could  not  have 
shown  finer 
horses  than  were 
on  the  track  that 
day.  Every  seat 
on  the  "grand 
stand  "  seemed  to  be  occupied,  yet  the 
man  at  the  entrance  was  still  selling 
tickets.  Down  near  the  front  railing 
was  a  group  that  was  conspicuous  for 
more  reasons  than  its  position.  "  The 
Mason  House  always  held  the  handsom- 
est set  of  people  in  the  neighborhood," 
so  the  gossips  said,  and  the  present 
owners  seemed  to  be  proving  it  true. 

They  were  accustomed  to  being  be- 
fore the  world,  and  yet  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  its  observation  ;  and  they  were 
excitedly  watching  the  track  now. 

To  some  present  the  scene  was  so 
new  that  it  absorbed  their  entire  atten- 
tion. It  was  worth  more  than  the  usual 
careless  glance  bestowed  upon  a 
ceremonious  assemblage  to  see  these 
"  queens  of  the  drawing  room  "  as  if 
off  on  "  a  lark,"  very  much  as  the  right 
sort  of  boy  feels  at  a  circus. 

Perhaps  this  sensation  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  fact  that  the  "grand  stand" 
was  so  constructed  that  each  tier  of 
spectators  actually  had  their  feet  on  the 
very  broad  step   on  which  were  seated 


the  next  row  of  people  below  them. 
Next  year,  the  managers  said,  they 
would  have  regular  benches  ;  but,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  people  who  were  too 
delicate  to  sit  up  without  something  to 
lean  against,  ought  to  stay  at  home  any- 
way. To  be  sure,  this  arrangement  is 
one  calculated  to  make  a  man  very  miser- 
able ;  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
his  feet,  and  if  he  bends  forward  to 
speak  to  anyone  he  is  almost  sure  to 
knock  against  the  hat  of  the  person  im- 
mediately in  front. 

"  All  part  of  the  day's  fun,"  said  Miss 
Grantham,  "  so  don't  say  '  Beg  pardon' 
to  me  any  more,  Mr.  Rainsford.  I'm 
not  apologizing  to  Mr.  Bradley,  and  I 
have  nearly  made  him  lose  his  balance 
off  the  end  of  this  bench  seven  times." 

Bradley  murmured  something  about 
his  early  training  having  taught  him  to 
forgive  "until  seventy  times  seven,"  as 
he  picked  up  his  own  hat  and  the  young 
lady's  fan,  and  the  little  velvet  bag 
from  which  she  had  just  taken  her 
opera  glasses. 

Miss  Grantham's  gaze  was  directed 
across  the  field  to  the  stables. 

"  There  comes  Mr.  Mason,  driving 
his  pair  of  bays  himself.  Let  me  see — 
what  is  this  ?" 

Miss  Grantham  referred  to  her  pro- 
gramme, but,  its  intricacies  being  un- 
fathomable, she  appealed  to  the  young 
man  next  her  before  being  at  all  sure 
that  this  exhibit  was  of  coach  horses. 

"  Coach  horses.  Why  does  not  he 
drive  all  four  of  them  ? " 
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"  Because,"  explained  Bradley,  "  there 
are  not  any  other  fours  here  to  compete 
with  them." 

Slowly,  rapidly,  and  slowly  again, 
before  the  judges'  stand,  walked  and 
trotted  the  four  well-matched  pairs ; 
but  each  time  that  Mason's  hackneys 
passed  there  was  such  vigorous  clapping 
as  showed  the  popular  verdict. 

What  spring  and  elasticity  of  move- 
ment they  have — what  strength  and 
scarcely  restrained  energy  !  Giving 
their  heads  that  quick,  impatient  toss, 
they  step  as  if  spurning  the  ground — 
the  earth  a  mere  ball,  a  plaything,  that 
they  push  back  as  they  spring  onward. 

One  feels  almost  that,  with  a  leap 
upward,  striking  fire  from  their  hoofs, 
they  could  dash  into  space,  emulating 
that  wondrous  pair  once  driven  by 
Phaeton. 

Stuart  Mason  whistled  for  one  of  his 
grooms,  gave  him  the  reins  and  sprang 
out.  "  Tired  of  the  performance,"  he 
said,  as  he  joined  his  party  on  the 
"  stand."  He  was  greeted  by  an  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  from  all  of  the 
young  ladies  at  once.  "  What  beauties 
they  are  !  "  "  Oh,  Mr.  Mason,  of  course 
you  will  win  !  " 

"  Yes,  we  haven't  come  here  to  be 
beaten,  have  we,  Mrs.  Mason?"  So 
happy  and  excited  are  they  as  to  en- 
tirely forget  the  presence  of  others 
equally  anxious  to  win,  some  of  whom 
cast  dark  and  lowering  glances  at  this 
outspoken  party  of  young  people. 

Soon  Mason  was  called,  and  went 
down  to  see  the  blue  ribbon  fastened  on 
his  handsome  pair,  and  to  bow  in  re- 
sponse to  the  applause. 

"  You  go  through  with  this  every  year, 
do  you  not,  Mrs.  Mason?  and  I  sup- 
pose you  always  win,"  said  the  dignified 
Rainsford,  with  another  "  Beg  pardon," 
as  his  arm  touched  the  broad  wings  in 
Miss  Grantham's  hat. 

"  Yes,  Mr,  Mason  likes  to  have  his 
horses  on  the  'home  track,'  as  he  calls 
it ;  but  he  does  not  always  win.  There 
are  plenty  here  quite  as  good  as  some 
of  his,  I  am  sure." 

Rainsford  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
about  his  beautiful  hostess,  though  he 
had  studied  her  closely  during  the  three 
or  four  days  he  had  been  her  guest. 
Now  he  leaned  over  again  to  say,  "  Why 
don't  you  have  Mason  run  for  Congress, 
Mrs.  Mason  ?  You  could  make  the  way 
clear  for  him,  I  know." 


Just  then  Miss  Grantham,  never  satis- 
fied with  the  attention  of  one  man, 
claimed  that  of  all  within  hearing  by 
exclaiming,  "  How  Mrs.  Mason  can  sit 
here  so  coolly,  I  don't  see,  and  think  of 
what  is  to  come.  I  should  think  you 
would  be  ready  to  fly  away  with  excite- 
went  when  Mr.  Mason  takes  those 
jumps  !  " 

Mrs.  Mason  smiled,  and  Bradley  an- 
swered for  her,  "  What  Mrs.  Mason  is 
thinking  is  that  she  would  like  to  be 
doing  it,  too.  And  she  could  do  it  every 
bit  as  well,  /  believe.  You  ought  to  see 
them  out  together  on  a  hunt.  She  takes 
everything  that  Stuart  does." 

"That  is  because  Mr.  Mason  will  then 
only  take  the  fences  he  knows  to  be 
perfectly  safe  for  my  horse,"  said  Mrs. 
Mason,  adding  demurely,  "  for  fear  of 
hurting  our  feelmgs — '  Robin's  '  and 
mine." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  such  a  good  rider 
yourself,  of  course  it  makes  some  differ- 
ence ;  but  I  know  I  would  be  perfectly 
miserable,"  insisted  Miss  Grantham, 
and  all  the  men  wished  she  were  a  man, 
to  be  summarily  silenced. 

"  Wait  till  you  see  how  easily  he  does 
It ;  it  is  no  more  for  him  than  riding  in 
a  slow  walk  is  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  I 
may  as  well  become  accustomed  to  it, 
though  I  must  confess — "  Mrs.  Mason 
paused,  and  for  the- first  time  the  per- 
sistent Miss  Grantham  showed  some 
confusion,  and  hastened  to  say  ; 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  don't  mean  that  there 
could  be  any  real  danger  in  just  these 
little  jumps,  and  with  his  own  horse  and 
all  that." 

And  Mrs.  Mason  answered,  "  Yes,  1 
go  into  mental  training  for  that  belief 
before  every  race." 

It  was  quite  customary  for  men  to 
adore  Mrs.  Mason,  and  those  who  knew 
her  best  felt  now  a  vague  uneasiness  as 
to  her  future.  Stuart  Mason  was  "a 
good  enough  fellow,"  they  said,  "  but 
would  he  prove  strong  enough  to  over- 
come his  one  weakness,  or  would  he 
yield  to  it,  and  so  render  unhappy  a 
woman  whose  great  gift  it  was  to  rouse 
in  every  man  a  desire  to  champion  her 
cause,  and  to  save  from  destruction  the 
present  insistent  belief  she  held  in  the 
preponderance  of  the  good  in  human 
nature.  There  was  about  her  a  dainti- 
ness of  refinement  that  with  much  grace 
of  bearing  impressed  every  one,  even 
those  who  were  not  capable  of  recog- 
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nizino-  the  exact  nature  of  the  charm. 
Old  Captain  Morgan  never  forgot  to 
soften  his  rough  speech  before  her.  "  It 
is  Una  and  the  Lion,"  said  Stuart  when 
the  old  soldier  choked  back  some  of  his 
most  ferocious  expletives  in  her  pres- 
ence. 

Now,  as  she  sat  there  turning  the  pro- 
gramme over  and  over  in  her  hand,  she 
idly  glanced  at  it  and  read  these  words, 
"  Gentlemen  Riders."  Swiftly  and 
vividly  they  brought  to  Tier  mind  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  Stuart  Mason. 
She  was  in  New  York  then — six— seven 
years  ago  ;  and  at  the  Horse  Show  the 
name  oftenest  heard  was  that  of  the 
young  Southerner,  the  most  daring 
horseman  New  York  had  ever  seen. 

She  had  looked  down  at  him  from  her 
box  and  wondered  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing else  but  ride.  She  knew  two  or 
three  men  who  rode  very  well  and  cared 
a  great  deal  about  horses,  but  they 
cared  for  nothing  else. 

As  for  Mason,  when  his  glance  had 
been  directed  to  her,  he  found  himself 
wondering — so  he  told  her  later  on — 
whether  she  would  have  just  that  pose 
in  the  saddle ;  whether  those  small 
wrists  had  strength  enough  to  hold  a 
horse,  and  did  that  cool,  direct  glance 
mean  nerve  ? 

Mason  had  often  been  heard  to  saj^ 
that  he  had  never  cared  for  girls. 
"  They  are  all  silly,"  he  said,  "  and  horses 
have  ever  so  much  more  sense."  Now 
when  a  man  talks  like  that  his  friends 
whistle  softly  and  stand  by  to  see  him 
very  hard  hit.  They  saw  it,  and  fur- 
thermore Stuart  cared  not  who  witnessed 
his  downfall.  Then  followed  weeks  and 
months  of  the  hardest  work  Mason  ever 
did  in  his  life.  But  he  did  it  as  he  had 
always  overcome  heavy  odds  and  ob- 
stacles in  "the  field"  he  knew  best. 
He  never  swerved  from  his  course,  he 
rode  straight  and  true,  he  feared  no 
rival,  and  in  the  end  he  won  Nell  Mor- 
ton. 

Briefly  now  Nell's  mind  reviewed  these 
scenes,  scenes  from  the  days  when  there 
was  no  faintest  shadow  of  annoyance.. 
Then  came  the  memory  of  that  hour 
when,  from  some  unnatural  excitement 
in  Stuart's  manner,  there  had  come  to 
her  a  far-off  perception  of  all  that  the 
future  might  hold  for  her.  "  If  I  should 
ever  cease  to  believe  in  you  and  in  3^our 
strength  of  purpose,  I  would  die  !  "  she 
had  exclaimed.     Her  perfect  horror  had 


amused  Stuart  intensely  ;  he  laughed  at 
her  about  it  for  hours  ;  told  her  she  was 
a  little  Puritan  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
world.  And  she  had  said  :  "  I  know 
there  are  men  who  do  not  overcome  a 
too  great  temptation  of  that  sort,  and 
who  make  those  who  love  them  rmhappy, 
but  I  never  intended  to  marry  one  of 
them."  Then  he  laughed  at  her  still 
more,  led  her  to  a  mirror  to  see  what  a 
perfectly  "  shocking "  expression  she 
had,  and  when  she  still  looked  grieved 
beyond  measure,  he  asked  if  she  really 
supposed  she  had  married  an  unreliable 
boy,  and  comforted  her  as  best  he  could. 
But  Nell  was  no  patient  Griselda;  her 
spirit  was  strong  and  her  standards 
high. 

Seated  there  among  her  friends  this 
undercurrent  of  reverie  was  beating 
through  her  brain.  Just  then  she  was 
conscious  of  a  man's  voice  near  her,  say- 
ing :  "  Oh,  his  word's  all  right ;  there 
will  be  no  trickery  with  Mason  ;  he's 
as  honorable  as  they  make  'em.  He's 
got  but  one  fault."  "  Hush  !  "  some  one 
said,  and  there  was  an  awkward  silence 
behind  her.  Why  could  she  not  check 
her  quickening  pulse  !  Why  not  live 
only  on  the  surface  as  other  women  do  ! 
She  felt  that  she  must  at  once  banish  all 
gloomy  thought,  and  that,  after  all,  she 
had  much  to  make  her  happy  !  Only 
that  morning  as  they  were  starting,  some 
one  said  ;  "  Have  you  got  your  mascot 
with  you.  Mason?"  And  he,  turning 
quickly,  took  his  wife's  hand  to  help  her 
to  the  box  seat  of  the  coach,  saying,  "  I 
have.  I'm  all  right  when  Nell  honors 
me."  She  had  demurred,  saying  that 
she  had  arranged  for  Mary  Dudley  to 
sit  there. 

"  Well,  Miss  Mary  can't  do  it,  and  that's 
all  there  is  about  it.  She  must  go  on 
the  next  seat  with  Rainsford,  whether 
she  wants  to  or  not."  And  he  handed 
his  Mnfe  up,  and  was  in  his  place  beside 
her  before  she  could  prevent. 

As  they  swept  down  the  drive  and 
through  the  gateway,  he  said  : 

"  This  is  something  like,  isn't  it,  Nell } 
You've  had  me  driving  a  lot  of  tiresome 
women  around  here  for  a  week,  and  now 
I  am  going  to  have  my  reward  !  But  let 
me  tell  you  something  ;  don't  you  ever 
ride  in  this  thing  unless  I'm  driving 
these  horses.  I  don't  believe  that  Vic- 
tor is  to  be  trusted  a  bit.  I  think  I'll 
sell  him.  Don't  you  like  it,  Nell?  "  "You 
know  I  do,"  she  had  answered.     "Don't 
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I  always  tell  you  that  I  am  never 
happier  than  when  I  am  out  with 
you  ? "  He  looked  so  pleased  that  she 
had  continued  :  "  And  you  know  how 
I  hate  to  be  badly  driven.  Don't 
let  that  Mr.  Alston  attempt  it  again, 
please." 

Here  Nell  was  suddenly  called  back 
to  the  show  and  her  surroundings.  It 
was  Miss  Grantham's  voice. 

"  Mrs.  Mason,  please  make  Mr.  Rains- 
ford  stop  telling-  me  all  wrong  about  the 
horses  !  Is  that  a  park  saddle-horse 
that  old  man  is  on  over  there  ?  He  says 
the  only  difference  is  the  saddle." 

Mr.  Rainsford  is  rebuked  with  sever- 
ity, Mrs.  Mason  threatening  him  with  a 
plough-horse  to  ride  next  day,  since  he 
knows  no  difference. 

But  when  all  Miss  Grantham's  ques- 
tions have  been  answered,  again  Nell's 
inner  vision  wanders  back.  How  happy 
Stuart  had  looked  over  her  bright  talk 
that  morning  !  Bending  toward  her  he 
said  :  "Why  aren't  you  always  this  nice 
to  me,  Nell?"  "Am  I  not?"  sheanswered. 
"  I  try  to  be."  The  perfect  gravity  of  her 
reply  had  offended  him.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  said  something  under  his 
breath  to  the  effect  that  she  was  hard 
to  please,  and  gave  his  whip  so  quick  a 
flirt  over  the  leaders'  heads  that  it  took 
all  his  skill  to  bring  them  down  again, 
Rainsford,  sitting  behind,  had  seen  the 
shrug  and  manner,  and  said  to  himself 
for  the  hundredth  time  in  three  days 
that  it  would  do  him  a  world  of  good  to 
give  Mason  a  good  shaking  and  a  better 
thrashing  for  not  being  worthy  of  such 
a  wife.  By  the  time  Mason  got  hiS 
horses  settled  down  to  a  proper  gait,  his 
wrath  had  vanished — nothing  like  a 
good  healthy  pull  on  the  muscles  to 
steady  a  man.  He  turned  to  his  wife 
and  complimented  her  in  roundest  terms 
as  being  the  only  woman  he  ever  saw 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  drive ;  who 
could  keep  cool,  and  who  "  knew  any- 
thing about  a  horse  anyway." 

These  little  broken   memories  came 

.  and  went,  and  fascinated  her.     Perfect 

happiness  was  so  nearly  hers  that  the 

one   shadow  falling  upon  it  seemed  all 

the  darker. 

"  My  dear  Nell,  I  never  knew  you  to 
be  absent-minded  before  ;  you  did  not 
half  hear  what  I  said  then,"  said  Mary 
Dudley. 

"Yes,  I  did.  You  said  you  intended 
to  bet  on  Mr.  Bradley's  black  instead  of 


'  Ranger,'  but,  let  me  tell  you,  you  had 
better  choose  any  other  color  in  the 
field.  Black  horses  may  be  able  to  trot 
and  run,  but  I  never  saw  one  that  was 
much  of  a  jumper." 

"  That's  a  theory  of  Mrs.  Mason's," 
said  Bradley;  "but  he'll  do.  Miss  Mary, 
and  that  young  brother  of  mine  knows 
how  to  ride  him,  too." 

Now  the  jumping  has  begun.  "  How 
do  you  feel  now,  Bradley  ?"  asked  Rains- 
ford ;  "  Mason's  sorrel  behaves  as  if  he 
thought  he  had  a  free  field  and  nothing 
to  fear." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  answered  Brad- 
le}'  ;  "  if  you  would  all  obey  the  judges 
and  stop  '  going  on '  so,  and  that  Morgan- 
town  band  would  cease  its  deafening  din, 
my  horse  would  do  better.  He  is  ac- 
customed to  the  silence  of  a  bachelor 
establishment,  you  know." 

"Poor  'Black  Hawk,'  nobody  to  give 
him  sugar,"  said  Miss  Grantham,  pa- 
theticall)\ 

"  And  poor  Bradle}^  nobody  to  give 
him  taffy,"  added,  in  moving  tones,  a 
frivolous  and  impertinent  youth. 

Miss  Grantham,  looking  off  into  the 
sky,  remarked  that  "  the  silence  of  a 
bachelor  establishment,  or  of  any  other 
solitary  confinement,  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  those  who  knew  not  how 
to  use  the  liberty  of  speech." 

Whereupon  the  youth  vowed  a  sol- 
emn vow  that  his  diet  should  be  bread 
and  water,  and  his  raiment  sackcloth 
and  ashes  forever,  unless  she  would  for- 
give him. 

These  two  were  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  warfare,  which  was  checked  for  the 
moment  now  by  Mrs.  Mason. 

"  Stop  quarreling  ;  3'ou  are  forget- 
ting to  applaud,  and  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  you  the  fact  that  '  Ranger  '  enjoys 
noise  and  excitement.  I  believe  he 
would  feel  the  silence  if  nobody  ap- 
plauded him." 

But  "  Ranger"  has  plenty  of  applause; 
he  jumps  as  if  he  loved  it.  Stuart  is  so 
sure  of  him,  and  of  himself,  that  even 
Miss  Grantham  gives  only  a  soft  sigh  of 
pleasure  ;  there  can  be  no  danger  in  a 
thing  accomplished  with  such  ease ! 
But  the  jumps  are  made  higher  ;  bar 
after  bar  is  placed  on  them.  "  Don't 
let  them  do  it,"  said  Miss  Grantham  ; 
"don't  let  them  make  those  fences  any 
higher  !  " 

There  are  one  or  two  horses  so  close 
to   Mason's   that  the  judges  are  them- 
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selves  excited  and  uncertain.  Everyone 
feels  a  thrill  over  the  last  trial  ;  most  of 
the  horses  seem  frenzied  ;  Mason's  con- 
trol of  his  sorrel  is  marvelous ;  he 
glances  triumphantly  toward  his  wife  as 
he  waits  his  turn.  And  Nell  feels  not 
one  quiver  of  anxiety  ;  she  does  not 
understand  it.  From  high  up  on  the 
benches  behind  her  she  hears  an  old 
gentleman  say  :  "  Well,  Mason  is  crazy 
to  let  them  force  him  to  that  ;  he  can't 
make  it  !  "  But  Mrs.  Mason  knows  he 
can.  She  leans  forward  and  makes  her 
own  little  private  signal  to  him,  which 
he  returns.  Rainsford,  seeing  it,  is  still 
further  puzzled. 

"  I  say,  Mrs.  Mason,  you  are  the  cool- 
est one  here,"  said  Bradley.  "  You  have 
seen  '  Ranger  '  take  that  high  fence  on 
Red  Clay  Hill  often  enough  to  know 
what  he  can  do." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  can  do  it  ;  and  I  cannot 
imagine  what  you  are  all  in  such  a  state 
about.  I  wish  they  would  go  on  and 
have  it  over." 

In  a  few  moments  it  is  all  over  ;  the 
Morgantown  band  is  clashing,  banging 
and  hammering,  and  Stuart,  flushed  with 
victory,  is  in  their  midst. 

"  You've  got  the  pluckiest  wife  in  the 
world,"  said  an  old  friend. 

"  Oh,  do  bring  that  dear  horse  up  here 
where  we  can  pat  him,"  said  Miss 
Grantham. 

"  Ranger  "  passed  close  in  front  of  the 
stand.  Stuart  whistled  a  quick  little 
military  call  ;  the  sorrel  stood  still  and 
looked  about,  moving  his  ears  sensi- 
tively ;  then,  lifting  his  right  foot,  he 
pawed  the  ground  in  a  way  to  delight 
all  feminine  beholders. 

"  Oh,  what  a  dear  he  is,  what  a  love  !  " 
Miss  Grantham  said ;  but  Bradley 
thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  so  much  en- 
thusiasm on  a  horse,  and  so  many  adjec- 
tives. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  nearly 
the  whole  programme  had  been  carried 
out,  the  judges  announced  that  there 
would  be  another  exhibition  of  jump- 
ing. 

"What  horses?"  asked  Mrs.  Mason. 

"  Grafton's  '  Whitefoot '  is  to  be  one  of 
them,"  some  one  said. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Mason.  "  I 
heard  Mr.  Mason  say  this  morning  that 
'  Whitefoot '  was  one  of  the  worst-tem- 
pered animals  he  ever  saw%  and  that  sev- 
eral of  the  jockeys  had  refused  to  ride 
her." 


"  Perhaps  she  is  not  so  bad,"  said 
Bradley. 

"  Where  is  Stuart  ?  "  Mrs.  Mason  sud- 
denly asked  him. 

"  I  saw  him  over  at  the  stables  just 
now,"  Miss  Grantham  said.  Bradley 
had  not  answered  her. 

Nell  at  once  became  anxious.  "  I 
wish  you  would  tell  him  I  want  to  see 
him,  Mr.  Bradley  ;  I  want  him  to  come 
here." 

Bradley  obeyed,  but  with  faint  hope 
of  success  in  his  errand. 

Grafton's  "  Whitefoot  "  was  known  to 
be  a  wonderful  jumper  when  she  would 
take  a  fence  at  all,  and  her  owner,  wish- 
ing to  sell  her,  was  making  every  effort 
to  have  her  power  exhibited  ;  but  the 
jockeys  shook  their  heads;  the  mare  was 
known  to  have  injured  two  men  already. 

There  was  one  man  who  could  do  it 
if  he  would. 

When  Grafton  first  asked  Mason  to 
try  "Whitefoot"  for  him,  Stuart  refused, 
but  laughingly;  his  blood  was  up  and  he 
was  not  averse  to  putting  his  skill  to  the 
test,  but  a  thought  of  Nell's  face  clouded 
by  anxiety  checked  him.  Grafton,  see- 
ing the  mood  he  was  in,  quickly  collected 
around  him  a  few  friends  who  soon 
began  excitedh^  to  give  opinions  for  and 
against  "  Whitefoot's  "  ability  to  make 
the  jump  claimed  to  be  so  easily  within 
her  limit.  Grafton  was  Mason's  neigh- 
bor, and  was  stoutly  upheld  b}"  him  in 
the  assertions  he  made. 

"What's  the  good  of  saying  it  ?"  said 
a  man,  a  stranger,  whom  Grafton  had 
thought  of  as  a  possible  purchaser. 
"You  can't  prove  it,  as  it  seems  no- 
body's going  to  risk  their  necks  trying 
to  make  her." 

"  There's  no  risk  for  a  man  that  knows 
how,"  said  Grafton. 

"  If  she  can  do  what  you  say,"  said 
the  other,  "  I'll  buy  her  before  the  sun's 
down." 

"  Then  you'll  double  your  money  in  a 
month,"  asserted  Grafton.  "She'll  do 
it,  and  more,  if  Mr.  Mason  here  will  ride 
her  and  show  these  cowardly  jocke3^s  of 
ours  a  thing  or  two." 

He  drew  Mason  aside  from  the  group 
and  continued  to  represent  the  thing  as 
a  mere  nothing  for  so  experienced  a 
rider.  He  explained  fully,  too,  how 
much  the  sale  meant  to  him.  He  was 
in  "the  tightest  kind  of  a  place;"  the 
money  would  set  him  square  for  the 
present.     This  was  the  clinching  argu- 
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ment  Mason  felt  himself  equal  to  man- 
aging "  Whitefoot,"  but  perhaps  would 
not  have  yielded  so  readily  if  his  genu- 
inely kindly  and  sympathetic  nature  had 
not  been  enlisted.  It  seemed  a  simple 
thing  to  do,  to  help  a  neighbor  out  of  a 
present  difficulty. 

Bradley  had  come  upon  them  just  as 
Grafton  was  saying,  "  And  it's  all  a  mis- 
take about  any  defect  in  her  sight.  I 
tell  you  she  is  all  right,  and  can  do  it 
every  time,  if  3'ou  make  her  feel  you 
are  on  her  I  Why,  you  saw  her  clear 
that  fence  twice,  as  you  passed  yester- 
day, and  with  my  heaviest  man  on 
her."  Bradley  had  joined  them.  He 
did  not  like  Grafton  ;  he  liked  "  White- 
foot  "  less,  and  considered  one  as  little 
to  be  trusted  as  the  other.  "  Stuart's 
done  enough  to-day  ;  don't  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Grafton  ?  They  worked  him 
hard  that  last  time  ;  better  get  him  to 
try  '  Whitefoot '  to-morrow."  But  Stuart 
insisted  that  he  never  felt  in  better  con- 
dition. All  Bradley's  arguments  failed, 
even  a  veiled  allusion  to  Mrs.  Mason. 

"  Don't  you  say  a  word  to  her,"  said 
Mason  ;  "  then  she  won't  have  time  to 
be  uneasy." 

Sent  now  by  Mrs.  Mason,  Bradley 
searched  for  Stuart,  and  found  him  al- 
ready in  the  saddle.  He  delivered  the 
message. 

"  Did  you  tell  her  }  " 

"No." 

"  Does  she  suspect  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  does." 

"Come  on,  Mason,"  urged  Grafton; 
"my  saddle  is  as  good  as  yours  ;  those 
stirrups  are  all  right ;  come  on." 

"Tell  Nell  I  would  have  come  if  I 
could,"  said  Stuart,  as  "  Whitefoot " 
rushed  off  across  the  field. 

On  the  stand  there  was  another  w^ave 
of  excitement  as  "  Whitefoot "  appeared, 
surging  about  and  showing  an  inclina- 
tion to  charge  everything  before  her. 

Nell  had  half  risen.  Seeing  her  gen- 
uine alarm,  those  around  her  became 
silent. 

"  Stuart  must  not  ride  that  horse  ;  go 
and  stop  him — tell  him  I  am  ill,  tell 
him  anything  !    Where  is  Mr.  Bradley  ?  " 

"Could  this  be  the  same  woman," 
thought  Rainsford,  as  he  pushed  his 
way  to  the  railing  to  spring  over. 

Meanwhile  there  were  the  usual  cheer- 
ing speeches  made  on  every  side.  The 
same  old  gentleman  from  the  highest 
bench  above,  exclaimed,  "Well,  I  think 


Mason  ts  crazy  to  ride  that  horse."  "  I 
thought  Mason  had  more  '  /lorse-sen&e,'  " 
said  another;  "that's  the  inost  vicious 
brute  I  ever  saw." 

Nell  did  not  hear  this  ;  she  heard 
nothing.  She  sat  as  if  under  a  spell — 
a  terrible  dream. 

Rainsford  found  that  Mason  had 
yielded  to  his  groom's  pleading,  that  he 
would  not  trust  any  but  his  own  stir- 
rups and  stirrup-leathers,  and  the  man 
had  galloped  off  on  "Ranger"  to  bring 
them. 

The  judges,  not  understanding  the 
dela}^  were  ringing  the  bell,  and  the 
marshals  were  calling  "  Time."  "White- 
foot  "  was  feeling  the  impatience  of  the 
crowd,  and  Stuart  decided  that  he  was 
perhaps  only  losing  control  over  her. 
He  gave  the  signal  of  "  Ready,"  and 
came  down  on  the  first  jump  with  a 
rush  that  was  startling. 

"  Whitefoot  "  refused  it,  making  a  tre- 
mendous sideways  lunge  just  as  she 
reached  it.  Twice  she  refused  it. 
Stuart,  in  a  fury,  put  her  at  it  the 
third  time,  with  a  force  that  was  ter- 
rific, and  seemed  perfectly  reckless  to 
the  lookers  on. 

Over  went  "  Whitefoot,"  "  like  a  bird  " 
indeed.  To  those  on  the  ground  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  jumped  half  as 
high  again  as  need  be.  "Whitefoot"  shiv- 
ered, but  there  was  no  time  to  stop ; 
over  the  second  she  went,  but  nervously, 
and  with  a  sidelong  glance. 

Never  had  such  jumping  been  seen 
on  that  track.  The  crowd  refused  to  be 
silenced,  the  shouting  increased. 

Close  by  the  side  of  the  third  jump 
stood  a  little  child  ;  his  interest  was  not 
in  the  horses — ^^had  he  not  just  been 
given  a  toy  balloon,  and  must  he  not  at 
once  try  its  whistle  !  The  sound  so  en- 
chanted him  that  he  turned  to  call  his 
mother's  attention  to  it.  The  string 
that  held  the  balloon  slipped  from  his 
hand,  and  the  deep  red  ball  floated  off. 
With  a  cry  of  distress  he  darted  under 
the  single  bar  separating  the  field  from 
the  track,  to  recapture  it. 

Just  as  "  Whitefoot  "  rose  to  the  third 
jump  the  gleaming,  fiery  ball  crossed 
her  vision,  and  close  at  the  right  side 
sounded  a  woman's  piercing  scream. 
The  mare's  head  was  turned  to  the 
left  with  that  same  peculiar  sidelong 
glance. 

It  w^as  all  over  in  a  moment.  The 
child  was  not  hurt,  for  some  one  had  in- 
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stantly  caught  him;  but  "  Whitefoot," 
with  her  forefeet  in  the  air,  had  made  a 
plunge  away  from  the  sound — the  stir- 
rup-leather on  that  side  had  broken. 
The  mare  had  fallen  heavily,  Stuart  un- 
der her,  and  in  her  plunging  to  recover, 
her  white  foot  had  struck  him,  and  he 
lay  motionless. 

Nell  never  knew  how  she  made  her 
wa}^  through  the  crowd  ;  she  was  on 
the  track,  and  old  Dr.  Turner,  holding 
her  hand,  was  forcing  a  way  for  her. 

They  were  carrying  Stuart  through 
the  little  door  under  the  judges'  stand, 
and,  following  sedately,  stepped  the  sor- 
rel— "Ranger."  The  groom  had  dropped 
the  rein  to  fly  to  carry  his  master,  and 
"  Ranger  "hadtrotted  after  him  and  now, 
with  downcast  head,-  walked  behind  the 
little  group.  They  were  taking  Stuart 
to  a  small  tent  that  stood  near,  when  he 
revived  and  told  them  to  put  him 
down. 

"  Leave  me  out  in  the  air,  I  tell  you. 
I  won't  be  shut  in  like  a  dog  in  a  ken- 
nel !     Where  is  Nell.-'" 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  Nell. 

They  put  him  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tent,  where  a  few  wagons  made 
a  sheltered  corner,  screened  from  the 
crowd  beyond.  Stuart  told  the  doctors 
that  he  felt  he  was  "  done  for,"  but  that 
while  his  head  was  clear  they  must  let 
it  remain  so,  and  let  him  talk  while  he 
could.  He  said  Grafton  had  deceived 
him  as  to  the  mare's  eyesight ;  that  he 
knew  after  the  first  jump  that  her  sight 
was  defective,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
get  off  of  her  and  tell  Grafton  zvhy  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  the  three. 

After  the  surgeons  had  finished  their 
examination,  and  he  could  speak  again, 
Stuart  said,  "Come  here,  Nell,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.  I  am  sorrier  for  you,  dear, 
than  I  am  for  myself.  Maybe  it  is  bet- 
ter for  me  to  go  while  I  know  that  you 
love  me.  I  know  it,  Nell.  I  saw  your 
white  face  and  your  lovely  eyes  as  I  put 
the  mare  out  for  the  first  jump." 

There  was  no  one  near  but  their 
trusted  old  doctor — the  surgeons  had 
withdrawn  for  a  hasty  consultation. 


"  Now,  listen  to  me  first;  then  you  can 
say  that  little  verse  you  always  say  for 
me.-  I  don't  want  you  to  stay  on  at 
Brampton.  Sell  all  the  horses — Bradley 
will  attend  to  all  that  for  you — and 
I  say,  Nell,  don't  you  go  back  with 
that  Victor.  Don't  drive  with  him 
any  more." 

"  I  never,  never  will  except  when  you 
are  with  me,  Stuart — as  you  must  be 
soon  again  !  Don't  tire  yourself,  dear, 
telling  me  all  these  things.  I  will  al- 
ways do  just  as  you  say." 

"  The  doctor  is  doing  all  he  can  for 
me,  and  I  must  tell  you." 

The  two  surgeons  had  returned,  and 
were  then  doing  what  they  could. 

"  Now,  that  will  do,"  said  Stuart. 
"  Listen,  Nell  ;  sell  everything  you  don't 
want.  As  to  *  Ranger ' — but  do  what- 
ever you  think  best — look  at  him  !  " 

The  horse  was  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  small  inclosed  space,  ner- 
vously pricking  his  ears,  and  giving  a 
low  whinny  now  and  then — a  sound 
that  was  followed  by  an  only  half-sup- 
pressed groan  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wagons,  where  the  big  Irish  groom  sat, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

"And  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  yourrid- 
mg  without  me  ;  don't  take  any  more 
fences,  Nell;  I  can't  bear  to  think  about 
it." 

"  I  never,  never  will,"  said  Nell,  pas- 
sionately. 

Presently  he  said,  "  What  you'd  better 
do  is  to  go  to  Europe  ;  you  know  we 
planned  it  for  next  year.  Think  how  we 
planned  it  all,  together. 

"But  I've  had  more  than  my  share; 
I've  had  you  !  If  there  were  more  time 
— but  yoji  know  how  sorry  I  am  when  I 
disappoint  you  !  And  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse !  But  except  for  tJiat,  Nell,  our  life 
has  been  heaven  !  " 

And  so,  with  a  last  glance  upward  at 
his  beautiful  saint,  Stuart  Mason,  the 
"  Gentleman  Rider,"  closed  his  eyes 
amid  the  rattling  of  wagons  and  the 
neighing  of  horses,  as  the  awed  crowd 
prepared  to  leave  the  scene  so  lately 
full  of  the  sounds  of  life  and  pleasure. 


BY  CHARLES   HOWARD  SHINN 


CALIFORNIA  offers  many  attrac- 
tions to  wheelmen,  and  the  sto- 
ries of  the  Coast  Range,  the  foot- 
hill valleys,  the  warm  southlands 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  have 
often  been  told  in  verse  and  prose.  The 
great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  however,  has 
received  little  or  no  attention  from  tour- 
ists, although  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
its  charm  is  unsurpassed. 

Late  autumn,  winter  and  spring  are 
the  times  to  see  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
at  its  best,  when  the  air  is  clear  and  the 
lofty  Sierras  fill  the  whole  eastern  hori- 
zon. Sometimes  in  winter  snow  lies  on 
both  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra 
chains,  sixty  miles  apart  from  rim  to 
rim  of  the  wide  valley,  and  the  wheel- 
man, riding  along  avenues  of  golden- 
fruited  orange  trees,  looks  both  east  and 
west,  through  cloudless  Italian  skies, 
upon  vast,  gleaming  battlements,  rose- 
red  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  pale  and  shin- 
ing under  the  full  moon,  white  and  cold 
all  day  with  the  whiteness  of  Alps  or 
Pyrenees.  At  such  times,  the  broad, 
level  expanses  of  orchards,  vineyards, 
fields,  farms  and  wild-flower-haunted 
wastes  seein  to  lie  in  a  land  enchanted. 

But  it  takes  time  to  conquer  the  San 
Joaquin,  excellent  though  the  wheeling 
is,  especially  after  the  first  autumnal 
showers.  Two  hundred  miles  from  vSan 
Francisco  hardly  carried  one  to  the 
heart  of  the  valley  ;  a  thousand  miles  of 
travel  can  easily  be  used  in  circling  the 
round  to  Bakersfield  and  along  the  foot- 
hills on  either  side  of  the  valley  axis, 
visiting:  the  most  fruitful  of  the  colonies. 


Then,  too,  there  is  much  to  see  at  vari- 
ous places  along  the  route,  and  excur- 
sions can  be  made  into  the  foothills, 
and  with  few  exceptions  the  roads  are 
fairly  good. 

Many  wheelmen  go  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Stockton  by  boat,  and  spend  a 
day  or  two  in  that  busy  little  manufac- 
turing town.  The  broad  sloughs  or 
bayous  of  blue  water,  the  islands  and 
tree-shaded  levees,  the  orchards  and 
gardens,  are  all  attractive  to  the  stran- 
ger. Outside  of  the  city  one  learns  soon 
that  the  black,  heavy  adobe  soils  offer 
superb  wheeling,  for  they  are  hard,  free 
from  dust  and  smooth.  Even  a  cattle 
trail  can  be  followed  with  great  rapidity 
through  a  wide  field  in  this  adobe  soil. 

But  really  one  finds  in  California  that 
people  wheel  anywhere.  A  ditch-tender 
of  my  acquaintance  in  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills is  accustomed  to  ride,  often  at  full 
speed,  along  a  foot-wide  cattle  path 
upon  the  bank  of  the  ditch.  The  bank 
itself  is  narrow  and  overgrown  with 
bushes.  On  one  side  it  always  descends 
five  to  twenty  feet  to  the  swift,  deep 
current ;  on  the  other  side  it  sometimes 
looks  down  on  the  tops  of  pine  forests, 
or  on  jagged  rocks  a  hundred  feet  be- 
low. Down  in  the  valley  irrigation 
ditches  overgrown  with  sunflowers,  tea- 
zels and  willows,  nearly  always  have  an 
excellent  though  narrow  pathway  on 
top  of  their  bank,  which  constitutes  the 
best  short  cut  across  lots  from  town  to 
town,  sometimes  paving  half  the  dis- 
tance. A  drove  of  half- wild  black  Berk- 
shires  may  start  up  with  sudden  grunt- 
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ino-s  from  inider  the  oaks  or  from  the 
edges  of  the  scanty  rivers,  and  so  meet 
the  luckless  wheelman  full  tilt  on  his 
narrow  trail.  Worse  than  this,  a  sharp- 
horned,  ag-g-ressive  steer  may  take  it 
into  his  head  to  investigate  the  intruder, 
and  if  he  happens  to  have  a  point  _  of 
vantage  where  irrigation  ditches  divide 
or  cross,  or  where  "the  trail  dives  under 
a  barbed-wire  fence,  the  wheelman  will 
possibly  have  an  adventure  worth  the 
telling.  Time  was  when  the  whole  San 
Joaquin  Valley  was  one  vast  range  for 
Spanish  cattle,  and  no  man  was  safe  un- 
less he  was  on  horseback. 

San      Joaquin,     Stanislaus,     Merced, 
Madera,    Fresno,    Kings,    Tulare    and 
Kern — these    are    the    eight     imperial 
counties  that  fill  the  great  valley.   Even 
the   smallest  is  large,  equal   in  size   to 
some  of  the  lesser  States  of  the  Union, 
while   one   or   two   contain  upwards    of 
five  million    acres.     As  a  whole,  these 
counties  are  but   thinly  populated,  and 
are  still  m  the  pioneer  stage,  but  there 
are  centers  of  horticultural  development 
so  full  of  active  life   and  so   attractive 
to  every  visitor  that  they  are  worth  as 
long  a  journey  to  see  as  are  the  famous 
fruit  and  vine  districts    of    France    or 
Spain.     One  of  these  is  Fresno,  where 
the  raisin  industry  can  best  be  studied. 
In  the  town,  and  scattered   through 
this  portion  of  the  valley,  are  immense 
raisin  -  packing,    fruit  -  drying,_  canning 
and      wine  -  making       establishments. 
Eight    million    pounds    of   dried    fruit, 
eight  million  more  pounds  of  fresh  fruit, 
eight     million     gallons     of    wine     and 
brandy,  sixty  million  pounds  of  raisins 
— such,  in  round  numbers,  are  some  of 
the  astonishing  statistics  of  horticultural 
Fresno,    which,   twenty-five   years  ago, 
was  a  sandy  desert  where  wheat  did  not 
grow.     Now  the  district  has  a  thousand 
miles   of   irrigation    ditches  capable  of 
irrigating  half  a  million  or  more  acres. 
Out     from     this      prosperous     town, 
in    the  heart  of  the  San    Joaquin,   one 
wheels    towards    the    mountains  or    to- 
wards    the     colonies     and     the       low- 
lands.    Let  us  turn  eastward  to  Fanch- 
er    Creek,     through     a     smiling     land 
overflowing    every    autumn   with    such 
fruitage    as  all   of   Europe   cannot  sur- 
pass.    The  broad,  hard  road  is  crow^ded 
with  teams  hauling  late  fruit  to  the  can- 
neries,   grapes   to    the    canneries,  new- 
made  raisins  to  the  packers.     All  along 
the   roadside  He    waste    and   unnoticed 


grape   clusters  ;  the   vineyards  and  or- 
chards are  open  and  unfenced.     From 
olive  avenues  hang  the    dark,    shining 
berries,  and  drop  to  the   footpaths  to  be 
crushed  by  the  wheel.     A  little  farther 
are  avenues  of  white  Adriatic  figs,  for 
half  a  mile  or  so,  and  the  ground  is  red 
and  green   with    the    fruit.     Over  and 
over  again   one  passes  tall   palm   trees, 
some  the  dates,  some  the  beautiful  des- 
ert palm,  so  common  in  vSouthern  Cali- 
fornia.    There  are  olive  groves,  too,  and 
nurseries,  where  half  a  million  or  more 
of   young   olive   trees   stand    close    to- 
gether.    There  are  deciduous  orchards 
of  pear,  plum,  peach,  prune,  almond  and 
apricot,    with    leafage    swiftly   growing 
golden  and  scarlet.      There  are  lemon 
trees,  and,  more  attractive  to  most  per- 
sons than  anything  else,  there  are   ave- 
nues and  orchards  of  oranges,  increasing 
in  numbers  as  one  rises  to  the  foothills 
of   the    Sierras.     Pomegranate    hedges, 
too,    illuminate    the    scene    with    their 
glistening   globes    of    red    and   purple. 
Japanese  persimmons,  one  occasionally 
sees,  bending  nearly  to  the  ground  with 
tomato-shaped  or  pointed  fruits  of  bril- 
liant, waxen  orange. 

Between  these  manifold  orchards  and 
home  acres  lie  the  broad  vineyards, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  land. 
By  the  very  roadside  one  sees  apurple- 
hued  stream  several  feet  wide,  the  waste 
from  a  huge  winery,  going  down  to 
the  rivers  and  the  sea.  The  musky 
breath  of  crushed  grapes  fills  the  air  for 
miles,  mingling  with  the  smell  of  olives, 
of  fig  leaves,  of  orange  boughs,  and 
of  avenues  of  slate-hued  eucalypts. 
Among  the  semi-tropical  growths  are 
clumps  of  pines.  Deodar  cedars,  anau- 
carias  and  sequoias,  swiftly  becoming 
splendid  trees  to  give  the  valley  fame 
centuries  hence.  Long,  yellowing  lines 
of  great  Lombardy  poplars  planted  by 
the  pioneers  extend  across  the  plain. 
Many  of  the  farms  are  planned  and 
carried  on  upon  an  exceedingly  gener- 
ous scale.  It  is  a  land  where  there  is 
enough  of  everything,  and  something 
to  spare  besides.  Tenfold  its  present 
population  could  live  in  comfort  upon 
the  products  of  its  rich  soil. 

Abundant  irrigation  is  the  secret  of 
the  prosperity  of  this  region.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  ditches  form  a  net- 
work across  the  country.  The  main 
canals  are  like  rivers,  and  they  divide 
and  subdivide  until   the  whole  land  is 
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tinder  their  influence,  either  by  seepage 
or  by  direct  application  of  water  to  the 
surface.  Indeed,  the  temptation  of  the 
horticulturist  is  to  use  too  much  water 
and  so  lower  the  quality  of  his  products. 
In  many  cases  crop  after  crop  is  taken 
from  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
two,  and  with  alfalfa  four  or  five  crops 
a  year.  As  the  story  is  told  to  stran- 
gers, a  man  who  has  a  Fresno  alfalfa 
field  and  tries  to  stack  the  hay  in  the 
iield    will    need  to   rent    an    additional 


to  one  and  a  half  tons  of  raisins  per- 
acre.  The  profits  range  from  $20  to  $50 
per  acre,  according  to  yield  and  prices. 
Raisin  making  on  a  large  scale  has 
built  brick  blocks  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  fortunes,  but  it  is  most  inter- 
esting on  the  average  scale,  as  practiced 
in  the  colonies  where  only  ten  or  twenty 
acres  belong  to  each  family. 

One  can  go  on  and  on  along  these 
pleasant  roads  and  lanes  to  the  Sierra 
foothills,  and  thence,  ascending  by  sun- 
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piece  of  ground,  for  the  stack  will  more 
than  cover  the  original  tract. 

Raisin  making  has  become  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  industry  of  the 
Fresno  region.  Irrigation  is  seldom  or 
never  needed  for  vines,  and  the  grapes 
are  better  without  it,  often  containing 
25  per  cent,  of  sugar  by  saccharometer 
test  when  ready  for  picking.  The  dis- 
trict ships  about  75,000,000  pounds  of 
raisins  annually,  which  represents  about 
250,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  grapes.  It 
costs  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre  to  grow 
the  grapes,  gather  them  and  cure  them 
into  raisins,  and  the   yield  is  from  one 


ny,  sheltered  valleys,  as  far  as  the  sea- 
son permits.  But  the  trip,  if  extended 
beyond  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  must  be 
made  in  summer.  The  roads  are  no 
more  difficult  than  those  to  the  Yosem- 
ite,  and  carry  one  into  the  finest  parts 
of  the  high  Sierras,  and  to  the  sequoia 
groves  that  have  no  equals  elsewhere. 
Thievish  lumbermen  are  encroaching 
upon  the  Government  forest  reserva- 
tions, and  unless  punished  by  the  au- 
thorities are  likely  to  destroy  some  of 
the  largest  trees  of  this  rare  species, 
Sequoia  gigantea,  left  in  the  world. 
Sequoia  lumber  is  being  brought  down 
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A    FLOCK    OF    7,000    SHEEP- 


WHILE    IN    THE    GROWING    TWILIGHT. 


the  flume  and  sold  in  the  market  at 
Madera. 

The  southern  sequoia  groves  of  the 
Sierras  can  perhaps  best  be  reached  by 
a  wheelman  from  Visalia  or  Porterville, 
but  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  summer, 
not  a  winter,  journey.  Every  one  who 
visits  California,  however,  should  see 
the  Sierra  forests  at  some  point,  partly 
because  of  their  wonderful  beauty,  part- 
ly in  order  to  better  understand  the 
need  of  forest  reservations  and  of  prop- 
erly enforced  laws  to  protect  the  forests. 

But  the  valleys,  in  the  time  of  fruit- 
age and  harvest,  have  their  own  especial 
charm,  and  every  wheelman  in  the  San 
Joaquin  will  acknowledge  its  witchery. 


In  Stanislaus,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern, 
and  Merced,  one  finds  the  large  ranches 
on  every  hand.  Here  the  industry  is 
wheat-raising,  on  a  scale  which  is  not 
surpassed  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  One  property  of  112,000  acres 
is  now  being  sold  in  subdivisions.  In 
the  season  one  can  sometimes  see  five 
or  six  of  the  '  great  harvesters,  such  as 
the  one  illustrated,  circling  slowly  and 
cutting  twenty-six  feet  in  each  swath, 
around  a  ten-thousand-acre  field.  Each 
machine  cuts,  threshes  and  sacks  the 
golden  grain,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
acres  a  day.  It  takes  thirty  horses  to 
draw  such  a  harvester.  Some  farmers 
still  use  header  wagons  and  stationary 
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threshers — great,  cluiiis}'',  powerful,  out- 
door machines  driven  by  steam,  throb- 
bing with  dust  and  heat  under  the  sul- 
try summer  skies  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

One  can  wheel  out  into  the  harvest 
fields  in  the  adobe  soils  by  taking  a 
"dead  furrow,"  or  the  hard,  unplowed 
headland  next  to  a  fence.  On  the  sandy 
soils,  wheeling  in  the  fields  is  next  to 
impossible.  Vast  stretches  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  however,  contain  alkali  salts, 
which,  though  invaluable  when  not 
in  excess,  are  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  greatly  injure  or  prevent  vege- 
tation. Such  soils  are  usually  of  es- 
pecial excellence  for  wheeling.  A  path 
on  heavy  black  alkali  soil  is  smooth, 
solid,  spongy,  free  from  dust,  and  slight- 
ly damp,  even  in  midsummer  ;  it  forms 
a  natural  race-track.  When  there  is  no 
pathway,  such  areas  are  either  barren 
or  hard,  or  else  covered  with  short,  turf- 
like "  alkali  grass,"  over  which  the  wheel 
can  speed  rapidly.  Hummock,  hog- 
wallow  and  hard-pan  soils  offer  serious 
disadvantages,  and  the  red  slate  soils  of 
the  foothills  are  extremely  dusty.  All 
the  black  soils,  whether  alkaline  or  not, 
■give  excellent  going,  not  only  on  the 
roads  and  sidepaths,  but  often  across 
lots.  The  heat  of  the  semi-tropic  sun 
bakes  and  hardens  the  whole  surface, 
and  the  trade  winds  sweep  almost  free 
from  dust,  every  trail,  and  often  the 
highways.  Sometimes  the  sand-stretches 
are  made  passable  by  a  coating  of  straw 
which  has  been  matted  down  by  passing 
wagons.  The  sand  one  finds  is  very  sel- 
dom loose  like  sea  sand  ;  it  is  rather  a 
sandy  loam,  with  some  surface  crust, 
and  if  not  too  much  cut  up  by  teams, 
can  be  managed.  Local  inquiry  will 
enable  a  wheelman  to  avoid  the  worst 
stretches  of  sand,  and  cling  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  harder  soils. 

One  finds  in  the  San  Joaquin  types 
and  illustrations  of  many  sorts  of  out- 
door life.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
large  wheat  farms  such  as  once  existed 
in  all  parts  of  California,  but  which  have 
often  been  divided  into  lesser  tracts  and 
used  for  orchards,  vineyards,  nurseries, 
gardens,  towm  sites,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. One  also  finds  the  pastoral  age 
represented.  vSometimes  in  alfalfa  fields 
so  large  that  the  fences  are  merely  dark 
lines  on  the  horizon,  are  herds  of  fine 
Durhams  and  Herefords  being  fatted 
for  market  ;  sometimes  one  sees  a  thou- 
sand head  of  horses  and  colts  in  a  love- 


ly lowland  region  of  willows  and  water 
grasses.  Sometimes,  too,  the  wheel- 
man, climbing  late  in  the  afternoon  one 
of  the  ridges  marking  the  division  be- 
tween watercourses  such  as  the  Stanis- 
laus and  the  Merced,  will  observe,  far 
off  in  the  unfenced,  rolling  plain,  bands 
of  sheep,  red-shirted  shepherds  and 
frisking  collies,  converging  from  the 
rim  of  the  horizon  toward  a  group  of 
tents,  a  rude  corral,  a  solitary  white  oak. 
Slowly  they  come  together  until  in  some 
cases  four  or  five  thousand  sheep  are 
swept  into  one  bleating  mass,  white  in 
the  growing  twilight.  Crack  goes  a 
rifle  away  at  the  edge  of  the  flock,  w'here 
a  sheep  herder  has  tried  to  shoot  a  coyote 
which  was  lying  almost  concealed  in  a 
hollow  beneath  the  dry  grass,  hoping  to 
pick  up  a  lamb.  The  fulvous  brown  fox 
of  the  West  slips  scatheless  up  the  low 
ridge,  gleams  against  the  twilight  sky, 
sends  back  a  mocking  cry  and  returns 
into  his  wilderness. 

If  you  want  an  experience,  wheel  up 
to  the  tents,  through  the  lines  of  sheep 
that  pass  into  their  brush-built  corrals, 
and  take  pot-luck  with  the  shepherds. 
They  are  good-natured  enough,  nOr  do 
they  live  at  all  badly,  but  there  is  no 
poetry  about  their  business.  All  night 
long  the  shrill,  monotonous  noise  of  the 
sheep  ebbs  and  flows,  and  the  soft  pat- 
ter of  their  moving  feet  keeps  a  stranger 
awake.  The  stolid  Mexican  and  Portu- 
guese herders  sleep  like  pebbles  on  a 
beach. 

All  about  the  plain  where  the  sheep 
have  been,  and  far  beyond,  are  little, 
moving  gray  dots.  Ride  closer,  and  you 
see  that  each  one  is  a  huge  "jack  rab- 
bit," or  California  hare.  The  bands  of 
sheep  have  disturbed  them,  and  they 
are  on  the  move,  too.  If  one  could  take 
a  census  of  the  jack  rabbits  on  this  one 
sheep  range,  it  would  go  far  into  the 
thousands.  The  farmers  of  a  single 
county  have  killed  20,000  rabbits  by 
"  drives  "  in  only  one  summer,  and  have 
poisoned  and  shot  as  many  more. 

It  is  a  land  of  wild  fowl  and  small 
game,  so  wide  and  uncultivated  are  the 
river  bottoms,  so  extensive  the  marshes 
and  lowlands,  and  so  vast  the  great 
pastoral  districts.  From  November  to 
March  the  plains  often  seem  white 
with  wild  geese.  The  watercourses  and 
swamps  swarm  with  teal,  spoonbill, 
widgeon  and  mallard,  not  to  mention 
the   long-billed    gentry    so  dear   to  the 
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heart  of  a  sportsman.  The  wheehiian, 
to  whom  the  roads  of  the  tipper  vSan 
Joaquin  prove  easy  all  winter  (since 
there  is  no  snow  and  a  very  slight  rain- 
fall), is  able  to  reach  many  villages  dis- 
tant from  the  railroads,  where  unspoiled 
hunting  remains — such  hunting  as  the 
men  of  a  generation  ago  were  permitted 
to  enjoy.  The  jack  rabbits  cannot  be 
called  game,  according  to  the  Califor- 
nian  view,  but  they  afford  excellent 
practice.  As  for  quail,  the  round-tufted 
quail  of  the  valley,  they  abound  in  the 
river-edges  and  foothills  of  the  whole 
San  Joaquin  country, 

Visalia,  the  present  east-side  terminus 
of  the  new  Valley  Railroad,  is  an  oasis 
of  wonderful  beauty.  Imagine  an  oak 
forest  islanded  in  gray  plains,  near  the 
mountains,  under  deep  blue  skies.  This 
forest,  in  pioneer  days,  must  have  been 
nearl}^  fifteen  miles  square,  watered  by 
many  beautiful  streams,  glowing  with 
wild  flowers,  green  with  perpetual  grass, 
the  chosen  home  of  deer,  elk  and  bear. 
Some  of  the  oaks  remain,  in  groves  of 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
pastured  down  to  turf  and  full  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  old  oak- 
openings  and  many  more  recent  clear- 
ings are  occupied  wnth  famous  orchards. 


fields  and  gardens.  As  one  wheels  along 
the  well-kept  roads  of  this  part  of  Tu- 
lare, the  whole  land  is  glowing  with 
color,  scarcely  less  in  winter  than  in 
midsummer.  White  asclepias,  golden 
sunflowers  and  other  compositae,  purple- 
bordered  daturas,  willows,  poplars,  bam- 
boos, palms,  cedars  of  Lebanon — native 
plants  and  exotics  mingle  without  law 
or  license  ;  and  some  of  the  finest  oaks 
in  America,  trees  a  hundred  feet  high 
with  trunks  that  girth  twenty  and  even 
twenty-five  feet,  give  their  own  strength 
and  predominance  to  the  landscape. 

In  these  rich  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin 
one  sometimes  finds  deserted  orchards 
or  vineyards  run  wild,  open  to  animals, 
wild  or  domestic,  and  to  every  passer- 
by. Sad  places  these,  for  they  tell  of 
loss  and  failure.  There  the  weeds  ^row 
as  high  as  a  man's  head  ;  the  soil  has 
long  lain  unplowed,  yet  the  grapes  are 
as  sweet  and  as  beautiful  as  in  the  care- 
full}^  tended  vineyards,  though  smaller 
and  less  abundant.  The  tramps-  camp- 
ing in  the  cottonwoods  carry  off  a  few  ; 
emigrants  wdth  white-canvased  wagons 
slowly  moving  northward  to  Oregon,  or 
southward  to  Arizona,  pause,  and,  gath- 
ering basketfuls,  spread  them  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  and  camp  to  wait  till  their  wild 
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raisins  are  ready  to  pack  away.  Seldom 
indeed. does  any  one  raise  an  objection, 
for  this  is  still  a  land  of  much  freedom 
and  generous  impulses. 

South  of  the  town  of  Tulare  lies  one 
of  the  experiment  stations,  established 
in  California  under  the  Hatch  Law  by 
the  University  of  California.  It  has  col- 
lections of  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
grapes  and  fruits,  it  has  introduced 
many  useful  cultures  to  the  valley,  and 
its  chief  problem  is  the  reclamation  of 
strong  alkali  soils.  Visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  experts  from 
the  agricultural  bureaus  of  Austria, 
Italy,  Russia  and  other  countries  deeply 
interested  in  the  alkali  question,  have 
been  here  on  many  occasions.  Every 
wheelman  who  passes  through  Tulare 
should  visit  this  experiment  station. 

The  heart  of  Kern,  in  the  rich  Bakers- 
field  district,  is  such  another  vast  ex- 
panse of  well  -  watered  lands  as  the 
Fresno  region,  but  its  development  has 
been  later.  In  time,  no  part  of  the 
valley  will  present  more  charming  rural 
pictures  of  peace  and  prosperity,  or  more 
highly   cultivated    colonies.     There,    as 


elsewhere  in  the  San  Joaquin,  the  pas- 
toral and  the  agricultural  exist  side  by 
side  with  modern  intensive  horticulture. 
The  land  is  too  vast  to  be  conquered  ex- 
cept by  degrees.  It  is  an  inland  empire 
into  which  a  few  thousand  men  have 
gone  to  break  the  way  for  millions. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  valley  as  a  whole. 
Man  has  taken  possession;  and  in  a  few 
places  a  fresh,  bold,  young  civilization 
is  established.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  valley  is  like  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  when  the  Accadian  tribes, 
descending  into  its  fertile  expanses, 
began  to  make  cities  there.  Years  of 
toil  must  be  spent  here,  and  at  last  the 
fame  of  the  gardens  and  cities  of  the 
well-watered  San  Joaquin  will  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Now,  in  the  days  of 
its  beginnings,  when  even  orchard-hid- 
den Fresno  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old,  the  observant  tourist  wheel- 
ing through  its  roads  and  villages  sees 
in  its  wastes  and  crudenesses  the  hidden 
promise  of  imperial  futures.  More  than 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  the 
Arizonian  Colorado,  this  land  of  the 
San  Joaquin  is  like  another  Assyria. 


FUSHIN^    FOR    FlDOLeR^ 


BY  GEORGE  V.   TRIPLETT. 


LEST  anyone  be  misled  by  the  title 
of  this  paper,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark at  the  beginning  that  there 
are  fiddlers  and  fiddlers  :  one  kind 
that  has  to  do  with  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  the  other  confined  to  the  most 
silent  class  of  the  sub-kingdom  of  verte- 
brates. It  is  of  the  latter  that  I  write 
— scientifically  described  as  Ictahirus 
piinctaUis,  or  Ictahirus  fnrcatiis,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  blue  cat,  the  white 
cat,  etc.,  though  not  even  of  remote 
kinship  to  Felis  doiiiesticata. 

The  suggestive  title  herein  given  him 
is  the  one  by  which  he  is  commonly 
recognized  along  the  lower  Ohio  River, 
provided  he  has  not  outgrown  such 
whimsical  nomenclature;  for  only  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  his  adolescence 
is  the  cat  a  fiddler.  When  he  ap- 
proaches the  age  of  maturity  the  fiddler 
becomes  a  cat. 

With  this  much  by  way  of  preface,  we 
may  now  consider  when,  where  and  how 
to  catch  a  fiddler,  and,  incidentally,  how 


to  serve  him;  for  a  true  angler  should 
be  as  proficient  in  the  last-named  art  as 
the  first. 

As  to  the  season,  we  will  select  a  crisp 
morning  in  mid  September.  The  great 
volume  of  chocolate-colored  water  that 
filled  the  broad  Ohio  in  the  spring  flood- 
time  has  long  since  swept  on  to  join  the  . 
Gulf  Stream.  Instead,  we  have  an  in- 
viting expanse  of  green  and  blue,  almost 
as  clear  as  crystal  and  as  smooth  as  pol- 
ished glass.  To  the  east  a  ledge  of 
boulders  is  just  visible,  jutting  far  out 
into  the  stream,  and  here  the  skip-jacks 
and  gars  are  having  a  merry  chase  after 
minnows.  To  the  north  lies  a  low, 
willow-fringed  island,  along  whose  front 
a  broad  esplanade  of  white  sand  shelves 
into  the  water.  Westward  a  gentle  ripple 
midstream  outlines  the  lurking  back- 
bone of  Mussel  Bar,  while  further  on  a 
black  ribbon  along  the  river's  edge 
marks  the  deep-water  abutments 
known  as  "The  Rocks." 

We     point    the    prow    of    our    skiff 
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straight  toward  Mussel  Bar,  and  are 
soon  anchored  over  a  spot  where  the 
channel  has  cut  a  sweeping  groove 
across  its  upper  corner.  This  is  a  favor- 
ite feeding-ground  for  fiddlers,  which 
find  an  abundance  of  food  along  the 
gravelly,  shell-strewn  bottom. 

As  to  bait  and  tackle  :  Although  vo- 
racious, relishing  anything  from  a  rusty 
nail-head  to  a  watch-spring,  the  fiddler 
is,  like  all  the  piscine  tribe,  at  times  ca- 
pricious. To-day  he  may  prefer  mus- 
sels, liver  or  beef-heart,  small  minnows 
or  common  angle-worms.  If  this  were 
a  mere  numerical  undertaking,  'then 
ordinary  handlines,  with  flat  sinkers  to 
prevent  rolling,  and  a  half  dozen  hooks 
strung  along  on  short  snoods,  about  a 
foot  apart,  would  meet  all  requirements. 

To  divest  the  sport  of  its  plebeian 
aspects,  however,  let  us  choose  a  multi- 
plying reel,  an  eight-ounce  rod,  a  fine  sea- 
grass  line,  a  sinker  just  heavy  enough 
to  remain  stationary,  and  a  couple  of 
small,  sharp  hooks.'  With  such  tackle 
you  can  land  any  fiddler  that  swims, 
while  if  you  happen  to  hook  a  four  or 
five-pound  cat,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
some  time  during  the  morning,  you  may 
enjoy  such  a  fight  as  only  the  gamest 
black  bass  can  equal.  In  fact,  weight 
for  weight,  Ictahiriis  piinctatus  yields  to 
Micropterus  dobnieu  in  no  essential  point 
of  pugnacity. 

He  is  a  fish  of  exceptionally  clean, 
symmetrical  outlines,  and  has  a  most  em- 
barrassing habit  of  suddenly  doubling 
in  his  course,  now  darting  straight  for- 
ward with  startling  swiftness,  then  in  a 
flash  turning  about  and  making  off  in 
the  reverse  direction,  or  diving  for  the 
bottom,  then  shooting  to  the  surface  like 
an  arrow,  and  like  as  not  making  a  bee- 
line  for  his  starting  point,  leaving  a 
swirl  of  slack  line  in  his  wake. 

I  recall  particularly  the  somewhat  ex- 
citing experiences  connected  with  land- 
ing a  ten-pound  cat  with  bass-tackle, 
off  the  wharf,  one  season,  as  well  as 
some  other  occasions  when  I  was  not  so 
successfiil.  What  is  known  as  the  "  Mis- 
sissippi cat"  often  reaches  a  weight  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Coming  back  to  our  fiddlers,  having 
adjusted  a  worm  on  each  hook,  I  cast 
out  into  the  current,  seeking  such  depth 
as  the  exigencies  require,  six  or  eight 
feet  being  generally  satisfactory.  As 
my  line  becomes  taut  and  begins  to 
vibrate  under  the  caresses  of  the  cur- 


rent, there  is  a  nervous  jerk,  the  pliant 
tip  of  the  rod  nods  in  response,  and  with 
a  slight  "twist  of  the  wrist"  I  strike. 
He  is  a  typical  fiddler,  ten  inches  long, 
but  as  he  has  hardly  reache.d  the  fight- 
ing age,  is  soon  reeled  in  and  strung, 
liis  dripping,  spotted  sides  glistening  in 
the  morning  sunshine  like  those  of  a 
trout.  I  cast  again,  and  this  time  a 
twelve-inch  victim  is  reeled  in.  Then 
comes  a  venturesome  little  fellow,  too 
small  for  use,  and  he  is  magnanimously 
returned  to  his  playground.  Next  a 
ten-inch  strike,  then  a  larger  one,  then 
perhaps  a  reckless  chub,  and  so  on,  until 
a  sudden  tightening  of  my  line  and  a 
quick  dip  of  the  rod  show  that  I  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  a  fight  on  my 
hands. 

The  reel  fairly  sings  as  fifty  feet  of 
line  cuts  across  the  channel  toward 
deep  water.  Then  the  tension  suddenly 
ceases  and  I  reel  in  the  slack  until  the 
line  tightens  again,  and  I  am  compelled 
to  give  my  adversary  more  play  in  a 
new  direction.  After  ten  minutes  of 
such  manoeuvring  I  land  him,  snapping 
and  struggling,  and  find  that  he  is  a 
handsome  specimen  oilctahiriis piincta- 
tus,  tipping  the  scales  at  five  pounds. 

Thus  the  early  morning  wears  away 
tmtil  we  hoist  anchor  at  breakfast  time, 
and  leisurely  pull  back  to .  the  wharf. 
Trailing  in  the  skiff's  wake  are  fifty 
fiddlers,  the  joint  achievement  of  the 
morning's  outing — a  good,  though  by 
no  means  phenomenal,  catch  for  a  pro- 
pitious season. 

Having  caught  our  fiddler,  the  next 
question  is  how  to  cook  and  serve  him  ? 
This  is,  perhaps,  easier  asked  than  an- 
swered. Like  catching  him,  there  is 
much  of  it  in  the  "  knack." 
•  First  kill  him.  Remove  the  viscera 
and  fins.  Just  below  the  gills  make  an 
incision.  Souse  him  for  a  moment  in 
water  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  Then 
suspend  him  from  a  convenient  hook, 
and  with  a  pair  of  pincers  grasp  the 
skin  about  the  incision  and  remove  it. 
Behead  him  and  lay  him  away  for  a 
time  on  ice. 

Have  3'our  skillet  sizzling  hot.  Put 
into  it  a  tablespoonful  of  lard  and  a 
rasher  of  bacon.  Next,  your  fish,  and 
brown  nicely  on  both  sides,  adding  a 
few  pinches  of  sifted  meal  and  a  sus- 
picion of  salt  and  pepper.  Place  on  a 
large,  heated  dish,  garnished  with  a 
fringe  of  parsley,  and  serve. 


IRABL    SHOOTmO 
OH    THE 


BY  B.  W.  MITCHELL. 


IT  was  Friday,  and  we  three  had  al- 
most persuaded  ourselves  that  we 
were  wretchedly  overworked  and  in 
need  of  a  change  of  air,  scene  and  occu- 
pation— for  a  day.  The  recuperative  ef- 
fect of  even  half  a  day  back  of  a  gun 
double  discounts  all  your  tonics  and 
cordials.  An  opportune  telegram  settled 
the  matter.  It  was  from  our  old  chum, 
the  sporting  Sheriff,  and  it  read  :  "  Come. 
High  boat  to-day,  107." 

We  boarded  the  last  afternoon  train 
for  Port  Elizabeth,  a  bit  of  a  village 
spread  over  some  acres  of  Jersey  sand. 
Its  redeeming  features  are  the  "  Sports- 
men's Villa "  and  the  rail  grounds  to 
which  we  were  bound. 

These  latter,  a  dense  tangle  of  reedy 
marsh,  accessible  to  push-boats  only  at 
high  tide,  and  stretching  away  between 
the  Maurice  River,  of  ostreal  fame,  and 
Manumuskin  Creek,  are  reputed  to  be 
among  the  best  on  the  Atlantic  border. 
They  fairly  swarm  with  rail  and  reed 
birds — but   these  delicious  little  flying 


butter-pats  are  a  side  issue  on  this  trip. 
Four  species  of  rail  are  shot  here.  The 
first- comer  on  the  annual  flight  is  the 
common  rail  (Porsana  Carolina);  in  a 
few  days  scattered  individuals  of  the 
red  rail  (Rallus  virginianiis)  and  blue 
rail  {Gallinula galeatd)  arrive;  then  the 
king  rail  [Ralhis  elegans)  appears,  to 
give  dignity  to  the  crowd,  and  as  the 
weeks  fly  on  toward  November,  these 
swamps  become  a  veritable  cosmopoli- 
tan rail  pile,  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  shot  over. 

Your  Maurice  River  "pusher,"  also, 
and  his  boat  deserve  a  word.  The  light 
push-boat  affords  about  the  ricketiest 
foothold  known  to  man,  comparable  to 
the  roof  of  a  freight- car  on  a  curve  in 
icy  weather.  And  the  gunner  must,  per- 
force, stand  in  it.  vSitting  or  kneeling, 
the  tall  reeds  obstruct  the  sight.  When 
the  seeds  and  broken  fragments  of  the 
reeds  cover  the  rounded  bottom  and  are 
trodden  into  a  pasty  mass,  just  imagine 
the  stability  I  The  pusher  is  a  marvel 
of  skill.  His  labor  is  severe,  for  he  must 
take  his  boat,  by  main  strength  of  arm 
and  pole,  through,  or  often  over,  the 
dense  bending  reeds,  call  out  the  flush- 
ing birds  for  his  gunner,  mark  the  dead, 
and  be  ready  to  throw  himself  headlong 
into  the  marsh  if  a  bird  perversely  flies 
back. 

"  Mark,  back  I  "  A  splash;  a  clear  field; 
a  shot;  and  he  clambers,  dripping,  back 
into  the  boat.  What  is  more,  he  has 
marked  your  bird,  if — but  of  course 
you've  hit  him.  The  skill  of  these  men 
in  marking  and  recovering  dead  and 
wounded  birds  is  nothing  short  of  mar- 
velous. The  gunner  sees  a  monotonous 
uniform  expanse  of  millions  of  nodding, 
bowing,  waving  reeds.  Even  the  sense 
of  general  direction  is  often  confused 
for  him,  and  he  cannot  tell,  for  the  life 
of  him,  where  he  entered  the  marsh  or 
by  what  route  to  get  out  of  it.  Yet 
every  stalk  in  this  jungle  has,  for  the 
pusher,  a  separate  individuality,  and 
he  will  guide  the  boat  unerringlv  to  the 
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kill,  often  saying  as  lie  nears  the  spot, 
touching-  a  tall  reed  with  his  pushing- 
pole  :  "  You'll  find  him  at  the  foot  of 
this  one."  "This  one  "  is  just  like  its 
neighbor,  just  like  all  its  neighbors  ; 
but  you'll  find  your  bird  there,  floating 
on  the  tide.  Your  pusher  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  enthusiasm; 
he  is  as  eager  to  be  "high  boat  "  as  you 
are.  He  possesses  an  unswerving 
fidelity  to  his  duty,  an  unfailing  good 
humor  and  an  tmquenchable  thirst. 
Verily,  he  earns  every  cent  of  his  three 
dollars  a  da.y.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him. 
I  salute  him. 

"  P't-Liz'b'th  !"  yells  the  brakeman  in 
the  most  approved  railway  patois. 
Weighted  down  with  guns,  ammunition 
and  grip,  we  leave  the  car  and  enter  the 
dilapidated  and  paintless  'bus  and  go 
squeaking  down  the  sandy  street,  ac- 
companied at  a  dog-trot  by  a  procession 
of  small  boys,  passing  highly  entertain- 
ing criticisms  on  the  "city  sports." 

But  here,  at  last,  is  the  Sportsmen's 
Villa,  nestling  among  towering  maples; 
a  sportsmen's  Valhalla,  in  very  truth. 
The  Sheriff  bids  us  a  hearty  welcome  as 
we  tumble  out  of  the  'bus,  and  tells  us 
in  a  breath  that  the  tide  is  at  9:30  the 
next  morning,  and  is  expected  to  be  a 
good  one,  owing  to  prevailing  easterly 
winds,  and  that  he  has-arranged  every- 
thing for  our  comfort,  even  to  engaging 
the  boats  and  pushers.  A  sphere  looms 
up  on  the  piazza  :  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere is  a  vast  expanse  of  snowy  linen; 
the  southern,  buff  crash,  longitudinall}' 
bifurcated.  They  meet  in  an  enormous 
equator.  It  is  rnine  host,  the  rotund 
Doctor,  who  has  long  since  forsworn 
the  mixing  of  pill  and  betaken  himself 
unto  the  mixing  of  potion.  He  takes  us 
to  his  hospitable  bosom  —  metaphor- 
ically ;  we  eat  the  food  of  epicures, 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  and  right- 
eous, and  rejoice  to  be  alive. 

Saturday  dawns  in  a  dense  fog,  pro- 
phetic of  "clear  heat  upon  herbs,"  sun- 
burn to  come,  and  a  temperature  too 
high  for  the  best  shooting.  There  is 
much  bustle  and  hustle  on  the  piazza  as 
the  time  approaches,  the  pushers  meet- 
ing their  gunners,  and  every  one  of 
them  swearing  by  the  stone  tomahawk 
of  Nimrod  that  he'll  bring  in  high  boat. 
Buckets  of  ice  are  brought  forth,  heavy 
wooden  buckets  with  covers,  and  in  the 
ice  lie  sundry  bottles  of  beer — I  have 
already   alluded   to  the  pushers'  thirst. 


Mine  host,  panting  and  oozing,  is  ubiqui- 
tous, giving  the  final  touches  and  urging 
haste.  Off  we  drive  to  the  wharf,  by 
courtesy  so  called,  where  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  village  are  aligned  to 
cheer  the  start.  The  daily  "  tide  "  is  the 
one  dail}^  event  of  their  quiet  existence. 
There  is  much  bailing  and  wiping  of 
boats,  much  wiping,  too,  of  brows,  much 
friendly  banter,  and  we  are  off. 

A  few  hundred  yards  of  rowing  brings 
my  boat  out  of  the  open  water  of  the 
creek  far  into  one  of  the  narrow  lanes 
that  traverse  the  marsh  in  a  w'ide- 
meshed  network,  the  main  pathways  of 
the  tide.  Here  we  lie  a  while,  waiting 
for  tide  enough  to  get  into  the  push. 
At  last  my  Jersey  man  rises,  scans  the 
marsh,  and  exchanges  oars  for  his 
twenty-foot  pushing-pole. 

"  Guess  you  can  get  ready  now,  sir  ; 
and  look  out  for  stumps,"  says  he. 

Now  the  work  begins.  I  stand  in 
the  bow,  left  leg  advanced  and  right 
far  back,  gun  in  readiness  and  boxes  of 
shells  before  me  on  a  thwart.  It  is 
killing  to  the  tense  tendons  of  the  legs 
as  the  boat  slides  over  the  reeds  with 
uneasy  wabble,  responding  to  every 
movement  of  the  skillfully  plied  pole  as 
a  ship  responds  to  her  helm. 

"  Mark,  right  !"  The  boat  stops  as  by 
magic.  I  whirl  to  right  and  see  a  little 
brown  bird  rise  above  the  reeds  in 
queer,  fluffy,  owl-like  flight.  With  sui- 
cidal care  he  inspects  the  ground  he 
flies  over  and  acts  as  if  he  w^ere  merely 
possessed  of  a  blase  annoyance  at  being 
flushed,  and  didn't  care  how  soon  he 
was  dropped.  Poor  little  fellow  !  He 
flies  so  helplessly,  so  flabbily,  that  I  pity 
him.  But  I  am  not  here  for  pity  nor 
yet  for  Ins  health  ;  he  drops.  The 
pusher  so  extravagantly  complimenis 
the  easy  shot  that  I  am  all  but  persuaded 
it  was  difficult. 

Now  to  find  him.  The  pusher  goes 
yards  away  from  where  I  think  the  bird 
fell  ;  but  there  he  is,  sitting  on  the 
water,  winged.  Just  as  our  fingers  are 
on  him,  he  isn't  there.  A  kick  of  little 
feet,  a  swirl,  and — Iliinri  fiiit.  How 
he  can  swim  and  dive  so  superlatively 
well  without  webbed   feet  is  a  mystery. 

Keep  perfectl}^  still  ;  the  cunning  lit- 
tle diver  must  breathe.  "There  he  is  ;" 
and  I  vainly  strive  to  see  a  sharp  bill 
protruding  from  the  water  ;  at  least  my 
pusher  says  it  is.  A  quick  swipe  of  the 
bird  net  proves  his  point,  and  off  we  go 
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again.  The  tide  comes  in  slowly,  the 
heat  is  intense,  and  the  birds  slow  to 
rise  under  the  adverse  conditions.  I  see 
them  scamper  off  on  the  water  in  all  di- 
rections, fairly  running  upon  the  sur- 
face,dodging  in  and  out  among  the  reeds 
with  serpentine  agilit}".  They  run  as 
though  unimpeded  by  the  tangle,  find- 
ing a  footing  on  submerged  or  broken 
reeds,  or  else  propelling  themselves  by 
a  vigorous  push  of  theirlimber  toes  just 
where  the  standing  reeds  emerge  from 
the  water.  It  is  exasperating  to  the 
gunner  to  see  them  wiggle  off  to  safe 
retreats,  but  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  graceful  swiftness  of  their  escape. 
If  they  would  only  rely  on  this  trick  ex- 
clusively, how  safe  they  would  be!  But 
as  the  tide  rises  they  place  a  fatal  re- 
liance in  wings. 

"  Say,  sir  ;  don't  you  think  we  could 
take  a  drink  to  better  luck  ?" 

"Of  course  I  think  so,  if  you  do." 

I  really  pity  the  poor  fellow,  almost 
exhausted  with  the  labor,  flushed  and 
dripping.  The  cool  beer  seems  to  re- 
fresh him  ;  and  after  a  brief  rest  he  re- 
sumes his  pole  andl  my  position,  which 
is  telling  severely  on  the  leg  muscles. 
Any  considerate  gunner,  furthermore, 
is  able,  by  judiciously  throwing  weight 
forward,  to  carry  the  boat  over  many  a 
hard  place.  It  helps  the  pusher  wonder- 
fully, and  he  is  always  grateful  ;  but  it 
adds  to  the  leg  stram. 

Up  jumps  a  rail.  I  do  not  give  him 
time  enough,  and  we  pick  up  a  pulpy 
mass  of  blood  and  feathers.  However, 
he  counts.  Out  of  the  tall  reeds  now 
and  into  a  little  patch  of  more  open 
water  dotted  with  lily  pads.  Two  birds 
flush  before  the  boat  straight  away. 
One  drops  to  each  barrel.  I  throw  oi:t 
the  empty  shells  as  the  boat  turns  to  re- 
trieve and  two  more  go  to  right  and  left 
at  right  angles  to  the  boat.  I  hastily 
jam  two  cartridges  into  the  chambers 
and  execute  another  double.  It  is  the 
only  difficult  shot  of  the  day,  and  my 
man  breaks  into  profuse  compliments. 

It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  business  to 
"spread  it  on  thick."  But  the  most  re- 
markable thing  about  it  is  that  all  four 
birds  are  found  by  this  marvel  of  quick 
and  accurate  vision.  Then,  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Caro- 
lina executives,  he  eagerly  exclaims : 
"  We  must  drink  to  that  shot,  sir." 

His  thirst  assuaged,  away  we  voyage, 
this  time  to  a  portion  of  the  marsh  that 


clearly  shows  a  very  recent  geologic 
subsidence,  for  gaunt,  dead  cedars  lift 
their  skeleton  arms  above  the  tide,  often 
crowned  with  the  rude  nests  of  the  os- 
prey.  "  Mark,  left  !  "  A  puff  of  feathers 
floats  off  on  the  breeze;  the  boat  swings 
swiftly  to  pick  up.  What  happened  ?  I 
am  kneeling  on  the  bottom  in  several 
positions  at  once,  grabbing  the  gunwale, 
and  my  pusher  is  picking  himself  splut- 
tering out  of  the  marsh.  It  was  only  a 
submerged  stump,  and  they  are  legion 
here.  An  extra  pair  of  "  sea-legs " 
would  be  a  blessing  now,  for  those  ten- 
dons are  suffering  under  the  prolonged 
strain. 

"  Mark,  hold  !  "  I  do  not  shoot,  and  a 
rival  pusher,  invisible  to  me,  but  seen 
by  mine  from  his  higher  position,  re- 
ceives a  stern  rebuke  for  lowering  his 
pole  while  gathering  a  kill. 

"  Don't  ye  know  no  better,  Dave  ? 
Goll  dern  ve,  d'ye  want  to  get  yer  man 
shot  ? "       ' 

It  is  unwritten  law  that  the  pole  must 
always  be  kept  in  sight  to  avoid  acci- 
dents, for  the  marsh  is  alive  with  boats 
and  the}''  cross  and  recross  each  other's 
trails  continually.  A  bird  rises  with 
a  much  more  businesslike  flight,  and 
when  picked  up  proves  to  be  a  handsome 
specimen  of  the  red  rail,  the  only  one 
killed  that  day.  The  tide  is  at  its  height 
and  the  fun  is  fast  and  furious.  The 
firing  is  like  that  of  a  skirmish  line.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  the  marsh  lies 
quiet  under  the  blazing  sun.  The  tide 
has  begun  to  ebb  and  not  a  bird  will 
rise  on  an  ebbing  tide.  Curious  instinct, 
and  I  have  never  heg-rd  an  explanation 
even  attempted. 

Half  an  hour  sees  a  merry,  red-hot 
crowd  at  the  wharf  again,  com  paring- 
notes.  I  am  not  high  boat,  but  forty- 
two  rail  do  not  make  a  bad  string,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  a  couple  of  dozen  reed 
birds  picked  off  extra.  But  they  don't 
count  for  high  boat,  however  much  they 
may  count  on  the  broiler.  Happy,  too, 
as  clams  at  high  tide  were  our  respect- 
ive wives.  Bless  them  !  I  forgot  to  say 
we  had  brought  them  along,  and  I  beg 
their  pardon.  Mine  exhibits,  with  much 
pride,  a  bunch  of  half  a  dozen  rail  and 
a  few  "  reedies,"  her  own  killing  and  her 
first. 

"  Did  you  shoot  'em  on  the  wing, 
Nip  ?•' 

But  she  haughtil}^  replies  :  "  I  refuse 
to  be  interviewed." 
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WHEN  the  great  ice-cap,  which  ends 
now  with  the  everlasting  snows 
that  feed  the  glaciers  of  Alaska, 
set  out  on  its  mighty  trail  south- 
ward, over  the  great  Northwest,  and 
covered  with  its  gripping  hood  the 
Adirondacks  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Hudson,  it  met  its  Canute  in  the  warm 
waters  swirling  out  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  northward  and  eastward  by  Sandy 
Hook.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther!  was  their  behest,  and  the  pon- 
derous march  of  its  central  glacier  was 
stayed.  Laden  with  the  spoil  which  it 
had  wrenched  and  filed  off  a  thousand 
peaks,  submerged  beneath  its  giant 
mantle,  it  crumbled  into  the  semi-tropi- 
cal sea,  and  deposited,  through  centuries. 


in  the  ocean's  bosom,  its  freight  of  frag- 
mentary rocks,  until  by  slow  degrees 
was  built  up  from  beneath  the  sea,  the 
hundred  miles  of  breakwater,  which,  to- 
day, we  call  Long  Island.  The  Atlantic, 
robbed  of  its  aforetime  sea-line  on  the 
coast  of  Connecticut,  lashed  and  tumbled 
in  its  fury  against  this  new  encroach- 
ment, and  ground  its  outlying  compo- 
nents into  minute  fragments.  The 
storms  and  tides,  in  their  everlasting  see- 
saw, cast  up  the  resulting  impalpable 
grit.  The  winds  blewit  inland  with  every 
blast,  and  thus,  slowly  and  surely,  cov- 
ered the  rugged  outlines  with  silvery 
dunes ;  and  the  giant  playground  was 
ready  in  time  for  the  needs  of  the  giant 
city,  to  which  it  now  ininisters. 


ONE  OF  THE  NATURAL  BUNKERS  AT  EAST  HAMPTON. 


Tim  (;oi.i'  c'LCJis  of  lonc;  island. 
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Nature  did  her  work  to  perfection, 
and  except  where  Long  Island  is  given 
up  to  the  market  gardener  and  truck 
farmer,  it  is  a  phiyground  of  ime{[naled 
possibilities. 

The  winding  h(jrn  and  baying  hound 
make  merry  music  after  sly  Reynard 
among  the  sloping  pastures  of  Cedar- 
hurst  and  Meadowbrook,  rivaling-  the 
far-famed  dumpling  hills  of  Melton 
Mowbray  and  Belvoir.  The  click  of  the 
polo-stick  and  the  wild  rush  of  the  native 
bronco  are  heard  and  seen  far  and 
wide  over  the  flats  of  Hempstead,  out- 
rivaling Hurlingham  and  equaling  the 


waft  hither  and  tliither  in  the  safe  protec- 
tion of  its  bulwark  against  the  raging 
Atlantic.  Sportsmen  after  the  higher 
game  find  in  the  wilder  haunts  of  re- 
mote M(;ntauk  the  seclusion  their 
cfuarry  demands.  The  summer  girl, 
the  summer  hotel,  and  the  family  cot- 
tage dot  its  margins  with  evidences  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  that  cheer  the 
heart  to  look  upon;  and  to  crown  its  tri- 
umphs it  is,  without  exception,  the  ideal 
spot  of  the  United  vStates  to  delight  the 
heart  of  the  golfer.  Did  claimants  for 
links,  each  perfect  in  its  conditions  and 
environment,    come     "not    single   spies 


ELEVENIH    TEE,    MAUJSTONE    CI.UB,     EAST    HAMPTON. 


native  heaths  of  the  home  of  polo  on  its 
Indian  plateaus.  The  cyclist  finds  on 
its  billiard  -  table  roads  the  Merrick 
course,  celebrated  in  song  and  verse, 
with  almost  classic  antiquity  and  the 
century  rides  dear  to  the  heart  and  am- 
bition of  the  knights  of  the  silent  steed. 
The  fame  of  the  long  ranges  of  Creed- 
moor  has  been  carried  round  the  world 
by  the  skill  of  the  marksmen  they  have 
produced. 

The  sea  fisherman  and  the  fowler 
yearly  bless  its  thousand  inlets  and  land- 
locked waters,  for  sport  beyond  com- 
pare.   Yachtsmen,  the  summer  through, 


but  in  battalions,"  every  claimant  could 
be  supplied  with  an  ideally  perfect 
ground,  and  leave  yet  others  in  count- 
less profusion.  On  the  coast  alone,  where 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  or  the  Sound, 
or  one  of  the  thousand  bays  of  the  island 
lave  and  lap  the  sand  dunes  dear  to  the 
golfer's  heart,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  golfers  for  whom  it  is  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  say  it  was 
made ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  inland 
courses  which  other  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  unredeemed  nature  render  pos- 
sible. 
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See,  ye  golfers,  what  this  profusion 
means,  and  how  all  your  initial  difficul- 
ties disappear  !  Here  is  no  need  to  hunt 
for  sites,  no  crushing-  debt  to  be  in- 
curred, to  lay  on  the  game  its  incubus  ; 
no  heavy  expense  to  create  the  needful 
bunkers.  Nature  has  done  that.  No 
haunting  fear  that  there  lurks  in  the 
nearby  village  the  speculating  builder 
to  oust  you  and  forfeit  your  hard-spent 
capital;  for  you  can  draw  stakes  and 
move  on  to  probably  a  better  pitch  to 
the  right  or  left   or  forward  or   back- 


ward. And  hereby  comes  in  another 
advantage  which  will  tell  year  by  year 
the  more  in  favor  of  Long  Island 
courses.  Having  no  drain  on  capital 
for  site  or  bunkers,  the  greens  can  be 
the  more  lavishly  provided  for  from  the 
first,  instead  of  having  to  Avait,  as  in  so 
many  other  districts,  till  the  last.  What 
this  means  to  the  golfer  needs  no  com- 
ment. 

That  golfers  early  recognized  the  par- 
ticular advantages  which  Long  Island 
presented  was  partly  made  manifest  in 


OVER   THE    BROOK   TO   THE   SECOND    GREEN,    MEADOWBROOK. 
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the  article  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
contribute  to  Ouiinc  last  month  on 
"Golf  in  Gotham,"  within  the  city  lim- 
its. Over  those  arbitrary  lines  the 
march  of  the  ofamcs  continues  uninter- 
rupted from  Garden  City  to  Shelter 
Island. 

One  is  scarcely  over  the  border  be- 
fore the  first  evidence  of  the  superior 
facilities  for  golf  are  evident  in  the 
course  of  Garden  City,  where,  whilst 
winter  is  lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring 
on  all  the  nearby  grounds,  the  perfect 
natural  drainage  of  this  somewhat 
thirsty  land  drinks  up  to  the  dregs  win- 
ter's overflowing  cup,  and  presents,  ere 
March  be  well  past,  a  condition  well- 
nigh  perfect  for  the  golfer  eager  to 
flash  his  new-born  zeal.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Garden  City's 
links  should  provide  the  first  champion- 
ship tournaments  of  the  legitimate 
summer   season,   and  that    as    early  as 


mown,  natural  greens  of  unlimited  ex- 
tent, and  of  a  texture  to  make  envious 
the  heart  of  a  disciple  of  old  Scotia. 
The  pride  of  the  course,  which  often 
goeth  before  a  ball,  is  the  bottomless 
pit  between  the  second  tee  and  hole,  an 
old  gravel  pit,  forty  feet  deep  and  sev- 
enty-five yards  wide,  which  has  to 
be  carried,  or  woe  betide  the  hapless 
player. 

It  was  on  this  course,  on  the  T5th 
and  i6th  of  April,  that  Findlay  Douglas 
and  H.  M.  Harriman,  who  met  in  final 
pla}',  at  Chicago,  had  their  preliminary 
skirmish,  and  Harriman  gave  the  world 
notice  that  its  golfing  David  had  ap- 
peared, for  he  then  won  from  the 
doughty  Scotchman,  tlie  Metropolitan 
Championship. 

Again,  only  just  over  the  border  of  the 
city  limits,  but  slightly  further  south 
than  Garden  City,  is  the  links  of  the 
Meadowbrook  Club,   the  home  club  of 


April  it  should  be  ready  for  the  cham- 
pionship contest  of  the  Metropolitan 
League.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
zeal  of  Devereux  Emmett,  who,  having 
played  on  most  of  the  links  at  home 
and  abroad,  laid  out  the  course  over 
nigh  faultless  prairie  pasture,  and  wel- 
comed all  the  world  and  his  uncle  to 
enjoy  its  golfing  excellence. 

The  beginnings  of  this  course  were 
peculiar  in  that,  although  they  were 
not  public  links,  in  the  sense  of  being 
made  and  maintained  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense, they  were  open  to  the  public 
tinder  conditions.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  few  weeks  that  they  have  come 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Island  Golf  Club. 

The  course  is  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  countr}^,  measuring  over  its  18  holes, 
5,651  yards;  and  is,  through  all  its 
length,  over  a  sandy,  tough  sod,  covered 
with  a  red-top  grass  which  gives,  when 


H.  M.  Harriman  who,  at  the  contest  now 
just  closed  at  Chicago,  carried  the  scarlet 
coat,  so  familiar  to  the  members  of  the 
Meadowbrook,  to  final  victory  in  the 
contest  for  the  amateur  championship 
of  the  United  States.  The  scarlet  coat 
may  be  said  to  be  the  ancestral  liv- 
ery of  the  Meadowbrook,  for  the  club  has 
its  roots  far  away  in  the  seventies, 
when  F.  Gray  Griswold  hunted  a  pack 
of  hounds  hereabout,  and  was  followed 
by  a  bevy  of  the  best  horsemen  and 
women  the  metropolis  ever  boasted. 
The  club  is  still  the  crack  hunt  club, 
with  a  side  ally  in  polo  that  naturally 
suggested  the  conjunction  of  golf ;  for 
the  swish  of  the  polo  mallet  is  akin  to 
the  swish  of  the  golf  club,  and  each 
may  be  made  helpful  to  the  other.  That 
there  should  arise  a  demand  for  a  golf 
course  amongst  such  a  set,  was  the 
most  natural  of  evolutions.  The  kin- 
dred spirits  had  a  common  object  ;    the 
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country  which  presented  the  best  feat- 
ures for  the  mounted  scarlet  coat  was 
just  the  country  for  the  scarlet-coated 
golfer  afoot,  and  over  its  nine-hole 
course  society  disports  itself  each  spring 
and  autumn  in  numbers  unsurpassed  by 
any  suburban  club.  The  position  of  the 
links,  lying  on  the  yonder  border  of 
Hempstead  Heath,  over  two  miles  from 
the  station  of  that  name,  and  the  some- 
what exclusive  nature  of  the  club  tend 
to  a  limitation  of  their  use  ;  but,  as  in 
everything  the  club  undertakes,  the 
course  receives  the  best  of  attention 
and  well  repays  it,  and  golfers  over  the 
Meadowbrook  links  may    well  become 


the  Long  Island  clubs  ;  but  in  reality  it 
traces  its  lineage  back  to  a  more  remote 
period,  for  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old' 
Queens  County  Club  whose  links  lay 
over  on  Oyster  Bay,  inconvenient  to  the 
bulk  of  those  who  through  its  medium 
became  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  the 
game.  The  extent  of  their  enthusiasm 
may  be  measured  by  the  outlay  they  in- 
curred to  secure  and  insure  for  years  to 
come  the  exercise  of  the  game  in  the 
uncontaminated  country  where,  secure 
in  their  own  possession  and  surrounded 
in  every  direction  by  estates  which  are 
not  and  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket, they  are    intrenched    against    the 
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accomplished  players.  The  whole  of  the 
surroundings  bespeak  the  enthusiastic 
sportsmen,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Harriman  should  there  have,  quietly  and 
almost  unnoticed,  prepared  himself  for 
the  final  efforts  which  this  year  first 
made  him  metropolitan  champion,  and 
now  have  crowned  him  with  national 
honors. 

The  Nassau  Country  Club,  the  next 
nearest  important  club  to  the  city  lim- 
its, has  no  impulse  behind  it  but  golf. 
In  its  present  location  on  its  own  105 
acres  of  splendid  meadow  and  upland, 
immediately  adjacent  to  Nassau  rail- 
road station,  it  may  be  in  one  sense  con- 
sidered the  latest  and  most  ambitious  of 


probabilities  of  disturbance  and  enjoy  a 
sylvan  prospect,  uninterrupted  and  un- 
marred.  The  i8-hole  course  of  6,102 
yards  length  they  are  preparing  here  is 
commensurate  with  all  the  other  prepa- 
rations of  the  club,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  magnificent  collection  of  build- 
ings which  will  make  the  Nassau  Coun- 
try Club  a  home  and  rendezvous  worthy 
of  the  splendid  residential  district  in 
which  it  is  so  happily  placed. 

On  the  Berry  Hills,  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Oyster  Bay  station,  is  a  links  that 
finds  excellent  sport  over  its  nine  holes 
and  5,400  yards  for  the  Oyster  Bay  col- 
ony, amongst  whom  the  honored  name 
of  Havemeyer  stands  deservedly  high. 
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Its  proximity  to  the  home  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  connects  it  naturally  with  his 
family,  and  to  give  even  a  sprinkling  of 
its  most  devoted  players  would  be  to 
cull  the  names  of  several  of  New  York's 
best-known  families.  It  is  atypical  club 
of  the  overflow  of  the  golfers  of  the 
great  city  in  their  summer  homes. 

A  near  neighbor  of  the  Oyster  Bay 
Club,  but  on  the  hither  side  of  the  bay, 
is  another  organization  maintaining  a 
golf  course,  which  shows  how  kindly 
golf    affiliates    itself   to   every    class  of 


outdoor  life,  and  how  necessary  it  has 
become  to  provide  for  it  wherever  that 
life  is  at  its  healthiest,  or  the  cup  of  joy 
is  not  overflowing ;  and  so  that  enter- 
prising organization,  the  Seawanhaka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  has  added  to 
its  Oyster  Bay  home  a  nine-hole  golf 
course,  on  which  those  who  are  not  act- 
ively engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  chief 
object  of  the  club,  yachting,  can  turn  to 
that  never-failing  diversion,  golf.  That 
such  a  provision  is  wise  and  needful  is 
attested    by    the    patronage   bestowed 
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FROM    THE    PIAZZA,    SOUTH    SHORE   COUNTRY    CLUB,    BABYLON. 


upon  the  links.  We  cannot  all  be  Co- 
rinthians, and  there  be  times  and  sea- 
sons when  the  weaker  brethren  and 
their  fair  charges  show  the  better  part 
of  valor,  "prudence,"  by  stopping"  on 
land.  'Tis  then  that  the  wise  provi- 
dence of  a  healthy  and  invigorating 
land  pastime  justifies  itself;  and  the  par- 
ties thereto  of  the  first,  as  well  as  of  the 
second  part,  end  a  day  of  luutual  satis- 
faction, and  foregather  in  the  evening 
to  extol  their  chosen  sports. 


It  will  not  be  profitable  to  linger 
longer  on  the  Sound  shore  of  the  island 
more  than  to  mention  the  existence  of 
links  at  Sands  Point,  over  whose  nine 
holes  near-by  visitors  will  have  more 
than  their  dues  by  paying  the  merely 
nominal  fee  of  $i  per  day;  and  of  an- 
other useful  addition  to  the  really  pleas- 
ant life  of  Roslyn,  in  a  course  upon 
which  it  would  be  a  libel  to  say  that 
good  practice  could  not  be  had,  and  no 
one  who  uses  it  will  ever  complain  that 
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they  have  not  had  experience  and  di- 
version for  their  money.  Indeed,  cii 
passant,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
learners  are  g-ainers  or  losers  by  the 
perfection  of  some  of  the  classic  courses, 
where  everything  is  reduced  to  the 
theoretical  "as  it  should  be."  A  little 
of  the  rough-and-tumble  often  opens 
the  eyes  of  the  amateur  to  the  possibili- 
ties and  saves  the  subsequent  adept 
from  what  might  otherwise  be  very  sud- 
den and  discomforting  surprises. 

When  we  don  again  the  seven-league 
boots  of  imagination  and  skip-jack  from 
the  Sound  shore  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
along  that  coast,  we  come  to  a  new  set 
of  conditions,  or,  rather,  to  two  new  sets 
of  conditions,  the  one  the  tidal  inlets 


outdoor  life  has  revived  under  its  be- 
nign influence.  The  old  club-house  has 
been  floated  to  new  quarters  on  the  San- 
tapogue  River  ;  the  metes  and  bounds 
have  been  extended  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  acres  of  the  McCue 
estate  and  forests ;  the  old  life  has 
returned  rejuvenated  and  lawn  tennis  is 
preening  its  feathers  with  the  really 
well-deserved  unction,  "  we  told  you 
so  !"  We  are  only  too  grateful  to  the 
pioneers  who  sowed  the  good  seed  and 
broke  down  the  first  barricades,  which 
had  too  long  divided  the  sports  of  the 
field  from  business  and  from  sweet 
woman;  and  lawn  tennis  did  that !  So 
much,  therefore,  to  Babylon's  credit. 
The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  the  sea- 
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which  thrust  their  thousand  fingers  into 
and  through  the  soft  marshes  that  marge 
them  in  the  nearer  parts  of  the  coast 
by  Great  South  Bay  and  its  maze  of 
waters.  Then,  further  onward  we  come 
to  the  rugged  sand  dunes  which  live  by 
the  devouring  wind  and  thrive  on  the 
hardy  coast  line  in  the  yonder  end  of  the 
island,  toward  Montauk. 

A  fair  specimen  of  a  marsh  land  course 
is  the  South  Shore  Country  Club  of 
Babylon,  an  old  association,  as  be- 
comes so  ancient  an  assemblage,  which 
aforetime  made  merry,  and  very  merry, 
with  lawn  tennis.  To  Babylon  golf  has 
come,  not  like  a  devouring  monster,  but 
like  a  fairy  godmother  with  magic  in 
its  wand,  and  lo  !  the  expiring  flame  of 


side  courses  is  Islip,  or  rather,  to  give 
its  full  official  title,  the  Westbrook  Golf 
Club  at  East  Islip,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Great  River  depot  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  The  course  is 
not  ambitious  in  the  number  of  its  holes 
or  its  length,  yet  its  nine  holes  give  to 
the  golfer  some  of  the  best  of  sport. 
It  is  an  excellently  kept  course,  too,  and 
the  turf  is  good,  nigh  on  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  intersected  by  two  hazards 
of  a  somewhat  unusual  nature,  a  rail- 
road and  a  race  track,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  perfect  netw^ork  of  split  rail  fences 
that  have  the  most  exasperating  habit 
of  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  pasture 
several  inches  higher  whenever  a  ball 
has  the  right  direction,  but  is  pitched 
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just  a  trifle  too  low.  The  race  track  is 
in  reality  the  private  training  track  of 
that  old-time  sportsman  Pierre  Loril- 
lard,  whose  colors  on  Iroquois  first  car- 
ried America's  thorougbred  to  the  win- 
ning post  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  even 
the  golfer,  who  most  devoutly  wishes 
his  fences  were  twelve  inches  lower, 
will  ever  say  so. 

Eastward  from  Islip  it  is  a  long  cry 
by  the  coast  before  the  familiar  tokens 
of  golf  in  practice  are  again  seen,  but  the 
possibilities,  the  unused  and  available 
thousands  of  acres,  the  miles  on  miles  to 
which  the  golfer  is  the  natural  heir,  pass 
under  the  tire  of  his  wheel  as  he  spins 
on  and  on,  sometimes  on  good  roads, 
and     sometimes    along    the    hardened 


— September  22,  i8gi .  That  alone  would 
entitle  the  organization  to  preeminence  ; 
but  it  rests  its  right  on  no  such  a  tech- 
nicality. Over  and  beyond  that,  it 
has  been  the  foster-mother  of  a  colony 
of  golfing  missionaries  who  have  year 
by  year  carried  the  faith  back  from  its 
sandy  and  sea- washed  home,  to  the  re- 
motest inlands,  and  produced  as  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  doctrine  it  has 
preached  the  incomparable  and  uncon- 
quered  championess  (whom  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  call  wojnen),  Beatrix  Hoyt. 

Shinnecock  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
one  real  link  in  the  Scottish  acceptance 
of  the  word  that  I  have  yet  discovered, 
and  I  am  familiar  with  many.  Its  every 
tee  and  green  is  within  sight  of  the  sea 
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line  of  sand  which  threads  betwixt  the 
passing  and  the  coming  of  the  tide,  to- 
wards the  little  colony  of  four  clubs 
which  minister  to  the  end  of  the  island, 
lying  between  West  Hampton  and  Mon- 
tauk. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  age, 
honor  and  golfing  importance,  is  beyond 
peradventure  "The  Shinnecock  Hills 
Golf  Club,"  of  Southampton.  Indeed, 
the  claim  of  the  Shinnecock  Club  to  a 
premier  position  is  by  no  means  to  be 
measured  by  comparisons  with  its  three 
near  neighbors.  It  may  be  compared  in 
any  of  its  characteristics  with  any  club 
in  the  United  States,  and  still  maintain 
its  right.  No  other  club,  for  instance, 
can  show  on  its  charter  a  date  at  all  com- 
parable to  that  inscribed  on  Shinnecock 


or   bay  ;  its  base  is  the  sand  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  nature's  handiwork. 

Golfers  therefore  who  know  the  links 
at  Shinnecock,  their  natural  attributes, 
their  grand  position  between  the  bays 
and  the  Atlantic,  the  charm  of  the 
society  which  has  so  long  gathered 
round  Southampton,  the  zeal  with  which 
the  game  is  played,  the  general  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  care 
with  which  nature  has  been  improved 
on,  will  not  be  the  least  surprised  that 
"  Shinnecock "  is  a  name  to  conjure 
with  ;  and  that  the  opportunity  of  its 
annual  tournament  draws  with  magnetic 
force  the  faithful  from  many  points  of 
the  compass  to  do  battle,  and  mainly 
meet  defeat  at  the  hands  of  "  the 
knights  and    dames   of  the  red   course 
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and  the  white."  For  Shinnecock  boasts 
two  complete  and  separate  courses, "  the 
red  course  "  of  nine  holes,  being  2,642 
yards  in  length,  mainly  devoted  to 
women  and  lads,  and  the  "  white  course" 
of  eighteen  holes,  5,369  yards  in  length, 
mainly  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  sturdier 
section. 

In  point  of  picturesqueness  neither  of 
the  courses  has  much  to  boast  of  over 
the  other  ;  both  are  beautiful.  If  any- 
thing the  smaller  course  carries  the 
palm  for  position,  lying  compactly  in 
the  undulating  valley  to  the  north  of 
the  club-house,  and  between  it  and  the 
great  Peconic  I3ay. 

Nothing  which  suggests  Scotland 
seems  to  be  out  of  place  at  Shinnecock  ; 


yet  I  must  own  to  a  shock  of  surprise 
at  finding  in  several  places  a  plant  of  the 
real  genuine  Scotch  thistle.  Now  I 
am  satisfied  these 
were  not  planted, 
the  impalpable  gossa- 
mer seeds  of  the  thistle, 
so  light  as  to  rise  in  the 
air  on  the  lightest 
breeze,  almost  forbids 
that  theory.  They  were 
not  planted  by  the  hand 
of  man,  but  may  have 
been  by  his  feet ;  for 
golfers  in  Scotland,  as 
elsewhere,  often  wear 
hob -nailed  soles  to  their  shoes  (Findlay 
Douglas  did  last  week  at  Chicago)  and 
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the  soil  in  the  interstices  between  the 
nails  may  well  have  brought  over  the 
seed  imbedded  in  the  hard  mud,  and 
when  their  wearers  were  playing  at 
Shinnecock  small  fragments  would  here 
and  there  work  out  and  plant  the  hand^ 
some  emblem  of  old  Scotia. 

Away  beyond  Southampton  lies  the 
farthest  outpost  of  golf  on  Long  Island, 
'•The  Maidstone  Club  of  East  Hamp- 
ton," whose  eighteen  holes  lie  pictur- 
esquely dispersed  among  the  dunes 
skirting  the  Atlantic  ;  seven  of  them  on 
the  very  margin  of  its  waves,  and  the 
remainder  surrounding,  on  either  side. 
"  Hook  Pond,"  though  why  it  should  be 
called  "  Pond  "  is  one  of  those  things,  as 
the  late  Lord  Dundreary  used  to  say, 
"no  fellow  can  tmderstand ;"  at  least 
no  fellow  who  has  the  spirit  of  outdoors 
in  him,  and  the  ozone,  and  the  sweet- 
scented  air,  and  the  glorious  sea  and 
cloud  scape  of  East  Hampton,  in  all  its 
summer  glory  around  him,  wants  to 
understand.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  that 
pond,  or  inlet,  or  whatever  its  strictly 
correct  definition,  it  is  there  to  help  his 
game,  and  by  it  to  be  transformed  from 
a  stumbling-block  to  an  accessory.  Not 
that  it  is  altogether  removed  from  the 
category  of  stumbling-blocks,  as  those 
who  bemoan  the  balls  buried  beneath 
its  placid  bosom  will  be  ready  to  attest 
by  "appy-davit.^'  Fortunately,  the  pond 
is  not  alone  among  sinners  on  the  sporty 
links  of  East  Hampton.  It  divides  hon- 
ors with  other  ponds  of  dry  ancient 
sand,  lacking  nothing  but  water  to  add 


to  their  terrors,  and  with  patches  in  a 
state  of  transition  betwixt  water  and 
sand,  which  will  be  the  more  readily 
recognized  if  I  called  them  young 
swamps  ;  whilst  rank  and  sturdy  botan- 
ical specimens  of  hardy  grasses,  which 
the  proverbial  donkey  would  lose  pa- 
tience in  masticating,  even  though 
thistles  trouble  him  not,  are  guilty  of 
a  capacity  to  entrap  and  secrete  balls 
which  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a 
guilty  combination  to  promote  trade. 
Yet,  with  all  its  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  upon  its  head,  no  course  on 
Long  Island  yielded  me  the  infinite  de- 
light of  "  Maidstone-in-the-Dunes,"  and 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  tastes  is 
attested  by  the  loyal  devotion  of  those 
who,  through  it,  have  made  this  remote 
corner  of  the  wilderness  blossom  with 
the  virtues  that  are  the  outcome  of  the 
health-promoting  tramper  after  golf. 

Yet  one  other  course,  one  I  have  not 
personally  seen  by  the  bye,  is  reported 
to  me  to  be  worthy  of  a  few  lines,  and 
I  doubt  it  not;  for  the  reputation  of  the 
Manhanset  House  on  Shelter  Island  as 
a  summer  resort  would  indicate  it  to  be 
one  of  those  favored  hostelries  whose 
guests  came  from  just  the  social  strata 
to  whom  golf  has  become  a  necessity. 
For  where  youth  and  beauty  and  wealth 
and  leisure  are,  and  health  is  the  su- 
preme desire,  there  will  golf  flourish 
like  a  green  bay  tree  ;  and  nowhere  in 
surroundings  more  natural  and  appre- 
ciated than  in  "  Long  Island  beyond  the 
city  limits." 
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BY  RALPH    K.   WING. 


TAKE  a  baby  on  a  canoe  trip  !  Im- 
possible ! 
This  comment  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  encouragement :  but 
the  Cruiser  had  done  some  wild  things 
in  the  canoeing  line  before.  He  had 
forced  his  way  through  remote  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  had  run  rapids  that  few 
had  dared  navigate. 

His  honeymoon  had  been  spent  on  a 
canoe  cruise.  His  wife's  instinctive 
wood-craft  and  appreciation  of  this  kind 
of  life  had  made  luxury  where  he  had 
known  only  hardship.  Were  then  their 
combined  resources  to  be  set  at  naught 
by  their  recently-acquired  bundle  of 
pink  animation  ;  must  the  baby  put  an 
end  to  these  longed-for  camping  trips  ? 
They  thought  not,  but  their  experience 
in  infants  was  not  so  great  as  in  camp- 
ing. 

Where  to  do  the  desperate  deed  ?  To 
explain,  the  Cruiser  claims  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  discoverer  as  well  as  a  canoe- 
ist. Thus  it  was  that  one  spring  morn- 
ing his  gaze  fell  for  the  first  time  on 
the  then  ice-filled  waters  of  Lake  Win- 
nipesaukee,  with  its  numerous  islands 
and  diversified  shores,  and  their  grand 
backing  of  mountains.  He  knew  at  once 
that  he  had  been  his  own  Columbus  for 
his  vacation  and  canoeing  purposes. 

With  Lake  Winnipesaukee  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  is  length  and 
which  breadth.  With  twenty-five  miles 
of  the  former,  and  varying  amounts  of 
the  latter  up  to  ten  miles,  its  irregular, 
apparently  limitless  shore  line,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  miles  in  extent,  and 
some  three  hundred  islands,  make  the 
scenery  of  this  lake  as  changeable  and 
full  of  variety  as  the  sinuous  twistings 
of  a  river.  Its  shores  afford  wild  peaks, 
interspersed  with  lowland  and  farm, 
bold  promontory  and  unexpected  recess 
and  prolongation  of  the  lake  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  reaches  of  water  blocked  with 


baffling  islands  to  puzzle  the  navigator'. 

After  the  ride  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton, our  adventurers  repaired  to  their 
hotel  and  proceeded  to  advertise  for  a 
nurse  girl  for  the  baby.  The  wording 
was  as  follows  : 

"  Wanted.  Nurse  for  child,  to  go  on 
vacation  to  the  country." 

To  be  paid  for  taking  a  vacation 
seemed  attractive.  Girls  and  women 
of  faultless  attire  and  the  correct  speech 
and  manner  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  England  metropolis  are  sup- 
posed to  possess,  were  ushered  to  their 
door  in  wearying  procession.  Talk  cal- 
culated to  discourage  was  used. 

"  We  are  going  to  camp  out.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means  ?  We  shall  live 
in  tents.  You  shall  have  one  to  yourself, 
but  will  be  obliged  to  sleep  on  the 
ground.  Do  you  think  that  you  can 
stand  the  hardship  ?" 

Anne  was  the  most  promising.  She 
appeared  sensible  and  energetic,  but  was 
deaf.  This  disability  she  hoped  would 
be  cured  by  the  mode  of  life  described  ; 
but,  when  she  stated  that  it  sometimes 
affected  her  mental  condition,  vivid  pict- 
ures of  being  scalped  in  their  sleep  put 
applicant  off  the  eligible  list.  The  selec- 
tion was  "  My  Lady  of  Quality,"  Flor- 
ence. It  soon  developed  that  sweet 
song  was  her  specialty.  As  soon  as  out 
of  sight  of  the  capitol,  she  began  to  pine 
because  her  course  of  music  lessons 
would  be  interrupted.  However,she  was 
taken,  since,  representing  herself  to  be 
used  to  hard  work,  and  without  a  home, 
it  was  thought  she  would  have  staying 
qualities. 

Wolfeboro  was  to  be  the  point  of 
embarkation.  This  characteristic  New 
England  town  of  some  two  thousand 
people,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  gently  sloping  hill  at  the  head 
of  a  round,  pocket-like  bay  a  mile  deep. 
To  the  Lake  Shore  House  our  party  pro- 
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ceeded.     Hither,  too,  was  sent  the  new 
canoe. 

This  canoe,  and  especially  its  contents, 
will  bear  mention.  Realizing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  family  carry  all,  a  boat  was 
ordered  eighteen  feet  long  and  thirty- 
six  inches  wide,  capable  of  floating 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  material 
was  cedar  strips  on  the  side,  covered 
by  a  tight  skin  of  painted  canvas,  afford- 
ing a  light,  strong  and  perfectly  tight 
canoe. 

But  the  necessary  cargo,  to  a  man  who 
had  camped  for  weeks  without  a  tent, 
and  with  little  but  a  fish-line  and  a  gun, 
together  with  some  canned  goods,  was 
ap'palling.  Besides  three  adults  and  a 
baby,  which  seemed  like  a  whole  nursery 
in  the  demands  which  it  made,  were  two 
tents,  six  blankets,  two  cotton  comfort- 
ers, three  rubber  blankets,  rubber  coats, 
umbrellas,  camp  chairs,  folding  table, 
hammock,  stove,  ten-pound  shot-gun, 
ample  provisions,  and  very  much  et 
cetera,  all  to  be  packed  in  a  boat  which, 
however  large  for  a  canoe,  was  still  sev- 
eral sizes  smaller  than  an  ocean  liner. 

The  first  camping  place  was  to  be 
about  four  miles  distant,  on  wild, 
thickly  wooded  Wolfeboro  Neck,  front- 
ing the  widest  part  of  the  open  lake. 
Ti'he  immediate  spot  was  a  beautiful 
sandy  beach,  well  back  in  a  cozy  cove, 
at  the  foot  of  an  open  field  in  the  rear 
of  which  was  a  blackberry  patch. 

The  wind  was  not  "  tempered  to  the 
shornlamb"  of  the  weightily  laden  canoe. 
The  gales  waxed  mighty.  Our  voyagers 
after  a  brief  wait  sallied  forth.  All  went 
well  till  they  began  to  turn  the  point 
and  get  the  full  sweep  of  the  lake.  Then 
it  was  found  that  the  handicap  was  too 
great  for  a  canoe  whose  water-line  and 
gunwale  had  almost  joined  company. 
Not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  this  short 
progress  the  entire  inanimate  contents 
of  the  craft  were  well  concealed  in  thick 
underbrush  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
while  the  animate  contents  ruefully  re- 
turned to  the  hotel. 

The  next  day  a  diminutive  steam 
launch  was  hired.  Drawing  the  empty 
canoe  and  picking  up  the  cargo  en  route, 
the  tow  boldly  headed  into  the  teeth  of 
the  constantly  increasing  wind.  The 
first  two  or  three  miles  were  made  with 
nothing  worse  than  heavy  plunges  into 
the  hollows  of  the  biggest  waves  that 
had  been  seen  on  the  lake  for  many  a 
month.      During    the   last   mile,   which 


necessitated  running  well  into  the 
trough  of  the  billows,  the  trip  assumed 
a  tragic  aspect.  Drenching  spray,  and 
frequently  the  entire  crest  of  a  wave, 
swept  all  parts  of  the  open  craft,  delug- 
ing its  occupants  and  giving  the  baby, 
always  fonder  of  water  than  anything 
else,  repeated  informal  baptisms,  to  her 
delight  rather  than  fright.  Behind  rode 
the  vacant  canoe,  skimming  over  the 
waves  like  a  bird,  as  dry  as  a  desert. 
The  climax  came  when  in  sight  of  the 
goal.  The  shoaling  waters  caused  break- 
ers that  dashed  again  and  again  into  the 
well  of  the  launch,  finally,  when  half 
way  in  the  cove,  completely  quenching 
the  fires. 

The  boats  providentially  drifted 
toward  the  beach.  The  captains  of  the 
two  crafts  now  had  to  instantly  act  to 
prevent  shipwreck  and  worse.  Jumping 
into  the  water  up  to  their  arm.pits,  the 
canoe  was  promptly  drawn  above  the 
water-line,  then  the  Cruiser  carried  his 
family  ashore,  ultimately  landing,  after 
repeated  floundering,  all  the  camp  equi- 
page. After  heroic  efforts  the  little 
steamer  was  gotten  off  safely. 

The  party,  now  sheltered  from  the 
blasts,  in  the  genial  sunshine  forgot 
that  they  were  navigators  and  became 
at  once  campers.  The  tents  were  soon 
up,  and  imaginary  partitions  made  on 
the  velvety  turf  for  kitchen,  dining- 
room  and  parlor,  the  tents  being  all 
these  in  bad  weather,  as  well  as  bed- 
rooms, at  all  times.  Baby  adapted  her- 
self to  the  conditions  as  naturally  as  a 
new  chick  to  a  barn-yard,  and  for  seve- 
ral days  all  went  smoothly,  health  grow- 
ing and  glowing  on  all  faces. 

One  morning  as  they  sat  eating  their 
breakfast,  two  men,  dressed  as  gentle- 
men, approached  in  a  leaky  row  boat. 
From  the  large  assortment  of  "  duffle  " 
which  they  carried  it  was  evident  that 
they,  too,  were  campers.  After  a  short 
preliminary  conversation,  one  of  them 
thus  addressed  the  Cruiser  : 

"  Don't  you  want  neighbors  here  ? 
We  have  camped  on  this  beach  for  sev- 
eral summers.  We  came  ahead  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  and  soon  my  wife  will 
join  us." 

Here  was  a  poser.  If  the  land  did 
not  belong  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  neither  was  it  the  property  of  the 
first  comers.     The  Cruiser  replied  : 

"I  have  no  authority  to  order  you 
away.     But    I  appeal  to  you  as  gentle- 
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men  that  such  proximity  as  the  narrow- 
ness of  this  beach  enforces  would  not 
be  pleasant  to  the  ladies  of  my  party. 
Rather  than  have  any  discussion  or  bad 
feeling  we  would  go  ourselves,  if  the 
lake  was  calm  enough  to  allow  us  to 
proceed." 

By  such  conciliatory  language  and  by 
suggesting  other  good  camping  grounds 
with  which  he  was  familiar  the  Cruiser 
induced  the  men  to  depart.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, however,  they  returned,  and 
made  the  emphatic  announcement  that 
no  place  was  so  good  as  this  and  here 
they  would  remain.  Now  the  Cruiser 
is  rather  a  "  husky  citizen,"  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  in  his  college 
days  was  considered  quite  an  adept  in 
boxing.     He  took  the  cue. 

"  You  will  go  at  once.  As  soon  as 
you  attempt  to  land  the  first  thing  from 
your  boat,  trouble  will  begin.  I'll  have 
no  more  words.     It  is  get  or  fight." 

The  intruders  evidently  had  not 
counted  on  his  determined  attitude. 
After  a  short  parley  they  withdrew,  lo- 
cating on  a  point  about  half  a  mile 
away.  They  were  joined  by  others  the 
next  day,  but  our  party  was  not  again 
disturbed. 

Summer  calms  now  succeeded,  ana 
the  real  voyage  began.  One  or  two 
•day  stops  were  made.  The  first  was  in 
the  thick  pine  woods.  Here  the  shore 
of  solid  rock  receded  into  a  diminutive, 
almost  inclosed  basin,  a  veritable  aqua- 
rium for  fish — black  bass  and  perch — 
which  were  so  easily  caught  as  to  be 
rated  below  their  real  value  as  food. 
The  fish  of  this  lake  do  not  live  in 
weeds  and  slime,  for  the  good  reason 
that  there  is  neither.  The  clean  bot- 
tom and  cold,  clear  water  give  them  a 
firmness  and  flavor  all  their  own. 

Our  people  had  so  stocked  up  on  pro- 
visions that,  with  the  spoils  of  line  £md 
gun,  berries  to  be  had  for  the  picking, 
together  with  frequent  visits  to  farm 
houses,  their  "  cuisine  was  unexcelled," 
as  the  hotels  advertise.  But  with  the 
immense  amount  of  "  dunnage  "  to  look 
after,  three  persons  to  cook  for,  and  a 
baby  whose  safety  and  welfare  was 
the  first  and  foremost  thought,  there 
was  little  rest. 

The  "  Lady  of  Quality  "  now  showed 
up  in  her  true  light.  Except  at  meal 
times,  she  shirked  all  work  as  much  as 
possible.  Camp  labor  was  beneath  her. 
Occasionally  the  overworked  wife  and 


mother  would  steal  away  with  her  hus- 
band on  short  excursions,  leaving  the 
baby.  But  in  the  progress  from  camp, 
Florence  condescended  to  become  a  nav- 
igator, and  wielded  a  not  easily  tired  bow 
paddle.  If  anything  exciting  was  going 
on,  she  was  quite  willing  to  be  the  cen- 
tral figure.  The  ten-bore  shotgun  with 
its  heavy  charges  aroused  her  ambition. 
Her  first  trial  was  her  last,  as  she  van- 
ished backward  in  the  underbrush,  af- 
fording a  fleeting  vision  of  heels  and 
petticoats. 

At  a  beautiful,  grassy  camp  on  a 
place  with  the  euphonious  name  of 
"  Cow  Island  "  occurred  another  episode 
to  relieve  the  happy  hum-drum  of  out- 
of-door  life.  At  three  o'clock  one  night 
a  thunder  storm  of  terrific  violence 
startled  all  from  sound  sleep.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  semi-tornado  laid  Florence's 
tent  on  top  of  her  trembling  self.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Cruiser  groped  and 
struggled  to  erect  it  again  by  the  light- 
ning flashes  in  the  drenching  down- 
pour that  followed  the  wind.  She  was 
finally  ensconced  in  the  other  tent, 
across  the  feet  of  its  occupants,  and  all 
waited  in  dread  expectancy  for  several 
breathless  hours,  while  the  bellying  can- 
vas flapped  and  quivered,  fearing  little 
short  of  the  end  of  the  world — all  but 
the  baby;  she  slept  through  it  as  if  to 
spare  additional  confusion. 

But  even  vacations,  where  each  day 
is  a  whole  month  of  happiness,  must 
come  to  an  end.  At  last,  our  party 
found  itself  at  the  hotel  in  Wolfeboro 
again.  From  there,  in  the  emptied 
canoe,  which  enabled  them  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  roughest  waters,  they 
made  a  few  day  excursions  to  remote 
points. 

Are  the  baby's  parents  sorry  that 
they  took  her  ?  On  the  infant's  account, 
most  certainly  not.  The  out-door  life 
made  it  as  hardy  as  an  Indian  papoose, 
and  much  the  same  color.  Young  as 
the  little  thing  was  it  learned  to  love 
the  woods  and  the  waters.  It  would 
keep  its  pudgy  paddies  trailing  over  the 
side  of  the  canoe  till  forcibly  removed, 
and  coo  with  contentment  as  it  inhaled 
the  health-giving,  balsam-laden  air.  As 
to  the  baby's  father  and  mother  ?  Well, 
children  are  a  care  anywhere,  and  as  the 
work  was  physically  upbuilding  and  of 
a  different  kind  from  that  of  their  ordi- 
nary life,  they  would  be  loath  to  dis- 
suade others  from  doing  likewise. 
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THE  art  of  shooting-  in  the  field  is 
not  to  be  mastered  in  a  day  or 
year.     It  is  the  result  of  ripened 
experience,  and  seasons   of   con- 
stant practice  and  close  observation  are 
required  to  insure  its  possession. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  skill  with  the 
gun,  though  it  is  true  that  some  men 
become  fine  shots  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  So  do  certain  men  gallop 
through  their  novice  stage  of  whatever 
they  undertake  to  master,  be  it  art,  bill- 
iards, or  anything  which  demands  the 
accurate  and  combined  working  of  brain, 
eye  and  muscle.  The  man  who  makes 
phenomenally  rapid  progress  in  marks- 
manship is  simply  a  man  blessed  by  na- 
ture with  qualities  which  peculiarly  fit 
him  for  the  task.  He  probably  would 
make  as  rapid  progress  at  fencing,  bill- 
iards, sparring,  or  other  games  to  which 
he  might  choose  to  devote  himself. 

One  naturally  would  think  that  the 
best  shots  would  be  found  in  districts 
where  game  abounds  and  where  men 
practically  live  with  firearms  at  their 
hands.  This  idea  is  not  necessarily  true  ; 
in  fact,  I  believe  that  the  best  all-round 
shots  of  to-day  are  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  cities.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  men  may  be  classed  as  "brainy," 
/.  e.,  engaged  in  occupations  which  call 
for  the  exercise  of  mind  rather  than 
muscle.  Such  men  win  the  important 
shooting  matches  by  intelligent  work  ; 
they  mix  a  little  brains  with  their  shoot- 
ing, and  they  can  defeat  the  best  of  the 
unlettered  brigade. 

The  scientific  shot  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage when  a  new  variety  of  game  is 
encountered,  and  he  has,  or  should 
have,  the  faculty  of  quickly  adapting 
himself  to  the  novel  conditions.  The 
countryman  who  is  noted  for  being 
"  dead  on  "  at  duck  may  dismally  fail  if 
transplanted  from  his  native  marsh  and 
set  to  work  at  quail.  If  he  promptly 
masters  the  new  problem  and  does 
effective  work  he  does  not  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  unscientific  shooter, 
but  he  does  prove  that  he  has  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  scientists,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  himself  is  a  scientist. 

In  Outing  for  October,  1895,  I  had 
something  to  say  about  the  choice  of  a 
gun  and  the  work    with  it  before   the 


novice  was  qualified  to  go  afield  after 
game.  I  may  now  follow  the  subject  a 
little  farther  and  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions about  the  shooting-  of  feathered 
game.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  I  am 
not  attempting  to  instruct  men  who  can 
"  wipe  my  eye  "  on  upland  or  marsh. 

The  best  gun  for  all-round  shooting 
is  a  twelve -gauge  of  reliable  make, 
and  weighing  between  seven  and  eight 
pounds.  This  gun,  correctly  charged, 
and  happening  to  have  the  proper  blend 
of  nerve,  muscle  and  eyesight  at  the 
butt-end  of  it,  is  good  to  kill  anything- 
feathered  that  belongs  to  North  Ameri- 
ca. Its  range,  however,  is  limited.  I 
know  that  So-and-so  has  a  gun  which 
always  kills  geese,  duck,  grouse,  etc., 
etc.,  at  sixty,  seventy,  eighty  and  ninety 
yards,,  and  So-and-so  is  welcome  to  his 
marvelous  weapon.  I  have  heard  about 
it,  times  without  number  ;  the  gun  has 
been  shown  to  me  and  its  performances 
have  been  described  by  the  owner  and 
sworn  to  by  his  friends,  yet  the  gun  is 
just  an  ordinary  old  gun  with  a  reliable 
killing  range  of  about  forty-five  yards. 
"  A  chance  shot  will  kill  the  devil," 
as  the  old  saying  has  it,  and  a  clean  kill 
of  a  game  bird  at  any  distance  beyond 
fifty  yards  is  more  or  less  of  a  chance 
shot,  with  the  odds  against  the  gun 
doubling  with  every  five  yards  added. 
I  have  made  many  long  shots — every 
sportsman  makes  them — but  they  do 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  best  of  mod- 
ern breechloaders  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  beyond  about  fifty  yards.  So,  if 
some  old  babbler  tells  you  how  he 
knocked  'em  at  tremendous  distances — 
nay !  even  if  he  kill  a  bird  before  your 
eyes  at  seventy-five  yards — don't  you  go 
and  quarrel  with  your  good  gun  be- 
cause it  refuses  to  do  likewise.  You  bet 
him  that  he  can't  kill  five  pigeons  out 
of  ten  at  fifty  yards  rise,  and  then  you 
be  good  and  pray  for  "drivers,"  and,  if 
you  lose,  send  the  bill  to  me. 

The  great  majority  of  kills  in  the 
field  are  at  very  short  ranges  ;  in  fact, 
yards  shorter  than  many  sportsmen 
realize.  If  a  man  could  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  distances  at  which 
he  killed  grouse,  quail  and  cock,  in  cov- 
er, during  his  entire  sporting  experience, 
he  might  be  very  much  surprised  by  the 
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average  number  of  yards.  It  probably 
would  be  somewhere  between  seven- 
teen and  twenty-seven  yards.  The  lat- 
ter distance,  in  cover,  would  appear  to 
be  quite  a  long  shot  ;  just  how  long  may 
be  tested  by  hanging  up  a  bird,  stepping 
off  the  full  distance,  and  then  turning 
and  looking  at  the  bird.  Most  men 
would  guess  it  to  be  fifty  yards  away. 

Of  course,  in  open  shooting,  as  at 
waterfowl,  prairie  grouse,  snipe  and  up- 
land plover,  longer  shots  are  very  fre- 
quent. But  even  here  the  eye  wilLestimate 
what  the  tape-line  will  not  substantiate. 
The  bird  that  falls  at  apparently  a  fifty- 
yard  range  is  really  only  thirty-five  or 
forty  yards  away.  Fifty  yards  across 
grass  or  water  are  very  j/i^r^  yards,  and 
single  birds  seem  to  object  to  stopping 
at  that  distance.  The  duck-shooter 
knows  the  truth  of  this,  and  he  would 
much  prefer  to  have  a  flock  at  the  dis- 
tance rather  than  a  single  bird. 

Now  let  us  go  afield.  You  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  good  twelve-gauge,  a 
cylinder,  or,  shall  I  say,  not  zvorse  than  a 
modified  choke.  The  full  choke  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  nuisance,  as  it  bunches 
the  shot  when  you  don't  want  it  bunched, 
causes  you  to  miss  birds  that  you  might 
have  got  with  a  more  open  pattern,  and 
it  mangles  good  birds  at  the  average 
short  ranges. 

You  will  shoot  with  both  eyes  open, 
because  you  are  a  sensible  young  fellow 
and  you  realize  that  a  man  was  not 
given  two  eyes  because  one  eye  was  bet- 
ter to  see  with,  and  that  a  man  does  not 
need  to  squint  along  the  rib  of  a  shot- 
gun in  order  to  hit  a  bird. 

Your  shells  are  properly  loaded,  and 
you  know  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
birds  fired  at  within  forty  yards  should 
be  your  meat.  They  should  be,  but 
they  won't  be,  and  nearly  every  time 
that  you  miss,  it  will  be  your  fault  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  gun  or  the  shells. 
Any  bird  within  the  killing  range  of 
your  gun  and  in  plain  view  can  be  killed 
if  the  gun  be  held  aright.  It  does  not 
matter  how  fast  the  bird  may  be  going, 
the  shot  travels  many  times  faster  and 
will  reach  its  mark  if —  and  this  "if"  is 
precisely  what  prevents  any  man  from 
killing  every  time  he  pulls  trigger. 

There  is  a  reason  for  every  miss,  and 
the  shortest  road  to  success  is  to  study 
out  this  reason  and  to  learn  how  to 
avoid  similar  mistakes.  Here  is  where 
a   shooter's  intelligence  may  have   the 


fullest  play,  and  where  the  most  observ- 
ant novice  may  possess  the  advantage. 
The  only  reason  why  the  bird  is  missed 
is,  after  all,  because  at  the  instant  when 
the  shot  leaves  the  barrel  the  muzzle 
does  not  cover  the  one  proper  point. 
This  point  may  be  the  bird,  or  it  may 
be,  and  very  frequently  it  is,  a  rapidly 
calculated  point  at  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  bird  itself.  To  attain 
something  approaching  correctness  in 
the  necessary  lightning  calculating  when 
swift  birds  start  at  varying  distances 
and  speed  away  in  varying  directions, 
is  the  really  difficult  problem  which  the 
young  shooter  must  master.  Any  nov- 
ice may  easily  hit  even  a  small  fixed 
mark  at  close  range,  but  the  moment 
that  mark  is  given  motion,  more  or  less 
calculation  is  necessary. 

Some  excellent  shots  claim  that  they 
always  hold  as  "  dead  on  "  the  bird  as 
possible.  They  think  they  do  so,  while 
in  reality  they  could  not  do  so  and  be  at 
all  reliable  at  any  birds  except  those 
which  happen  to  go  straight  away,  or 
almost  straight  away,  from  the  gun.  The 
reason  is  a  simple  one.  No  matter  how 
rapidly  the  shooter's  brain  may  signal 
to  the  trigger-finger  after  the  bird  has 
been  truly  covered;  no  matter  how 
promptly  the  finger  obeys  the  order,  a 
small  fraction  of  time  must  necessarily 
be  lost.  No  matter  how  swiftly  the  shot 
travels,  another  fraction  of  time  must  be 
lost,  while  the  shot  traverses  the  dis- 
tance between  the  shell  and  the  bird. 
Meanwhile  the  bird  is  advancing,  and 
the  distance  it  covers  during  the  total 
of  time  lost  is  the  distance  the  gun 
should  point  ahead  of  it  when  fired. 

The  reasons  why  supporters  of  the 
"dead  on"  theory  manage  to  kill  num- 
bers of  birds  other  than  those  which  fly 
straight  from  the  gun,  are,  first,  be- 
cause, even  at  short  range,  a  charge  of 
shot  spreads  over  a  considerable  space, 
and  a  few  outside  pellets  will  every  now 
and  then  strike  a  bird,  though  the  center 
of  the  charge  passes  perhaps  many 
inches  behind  its  intended  mark  ;  sec- 
ond, the  shooter  only  thinks  he  is  dead 
on,  when  in  truth  the  gun  is  leading  the 
bird,  and,  third,  the  unchecked  swing 
of  the  gun,  frequently  aided  by  a  slight 
sidewise  jerk  of  the  trigger-hand,  car- 
ries the  muzzle  ahead  of  the  object  at 
the  proper  time. 

The  purpose  of  every  good  sportsman 
should  be  to  avoid  cruelty  as  much  as 
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possible.  Birds  within  proper  range, 
fairly  struck  by  a  charge  from  a  good 
gun,  do  not  suffer.  Their  death  is  in- 
stantaneous and  painless.  They  are 
snuffed  out  without  preliminary  fear  or 
knowledge  of  their  end.  The  scientific 
shot  kills  the  most  birds  in  this  way, 
because,  as  a  rule,  the  full  power  and 
shock  of  the  charge  find  the  object. 
Now  and  then  the  shooter,  being  human 
and  not  a  machine,  will  miscalculate,  or 
fail  to  get  the  gun  into  exactly  the 
proper  place  ;  then  he  will  either  miss 
or  do  as  the  "  dead  on  "  theorists  do — hit 
the  bird  with  a  few  straggling  pellets 
and  fail  to  instantly  kill  it.  The  effect 
upon  the  bird  tells  where  lay  the  mis- 
calculation, and  the  next  shot  probably 
will  show  a  correction  of  the  previous 
partial  failure  and  also  serve  as  an  edu- 
cator which  will  be  remembered  in 
future  attempts.  The  work  of  the  great 
experts  in  important  trap  matches  shows 
this.  These  men  would  smile  at  the 
idea  of  holding  on  a  quartering  bird. 

The  reliable  rules  for  shooting  flying 
birds  are  as  follows  :  Hold  a  trifle  low 
for  a  bird  apparently  flying  straight 
away  from  the  gun  ;  hold  just  above  a 
bird  rapidly  rising  without  side-motion  ; 
hold  the  same  for  a  bird  going  straight 
away  and  close  to  the  ground  ;  hold 
above  and  ahead  of  birds  rising  and 
going  to  right  and  left ;  hold  ahead  of 
birds  going  straight  to  right  and  left ; 
hold  ahead  and  below  birds  going  to 
right  and  left  and  lowering ;  hold  dead 
on  an  incomer  (and  give  it  to  him 
quickly,  for  every  yard  the  closer  the 
smaller  the  spread  of  shot) ;  hold  ahead 
of  birds  passing  above  you.  Last,  but 
not  least,  never  check  the  even  swing 
of  the  gun  in  a  quartering  shot. 

Of  all  these  shots,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  is  the  one  when  a  bird  is  going 
to  right  or  left,  and  at  the  same  time 
lowering.  The  ruffed-grouse  shooter, 
working  among  tall  timber  when  birds 
have  treed,  or  along  a  ravine  where  the 
birds  flush  well  up  the  sides  and  go 
slanting  toward  the  lower  cover,  has  had 
many  a  disappointing  experience  of  this 
sort  of  shot.  Under  such  conditions  the 
best  of  shots  will  frequently  miss  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  birds.  A  strong 
grouse  swiftly  slanting  downward  from 
a  tall  tree,  or  whizzing  down  a  ravine,  is 
truly  no  joke ;  and  the  safest  course  with 
him  is  to  slap  up  the  gun  and  instantly 
fire  at  the    spot  where  the    process  of 


lightning    calculation    tells     he    ought 
to  be. 

Shooters,  according  to  their  styles, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the 
deliberate,  the  quick,  and  the  snap-shot. 
The  snap-shot  proper  is  hardly  to  be 
admired  or  imitated.  He  never  looks 
along  his  barrels;  he  sees  the  bird,  tosses 
up  his  gun  and  pulls  trigger,  often  be- 
fore the  butt  has  touched  his  shoulder. 
He  trusts  entirely  to  his  arms  to  bring 
the  gun  to  its  proper  place,  and  he 
argues  that,  as  one  does  not  need  to. 
"  take  sight "  when  throwing  a  ball  or 
when  shooting  with  a  bow,  one  need 
not  do  so  when  shooting  with  a  gun.  In 
this  he  is  partly  right,  yet  his  method  is 
so  faulty  that  it  is  a  very  bad  one  for  a 
beginner;  while  a  veteran  may  become 
so  quick  that  his  work  so  closely  resem- 
bles snap-shooting  as  to  be  only  distin- 
guishable from  it  by  the  results. 

One  of  the  out-and-out  snap-shot's 
worst  faults  is  that  he  seldom  has  proper 
control  of  his  gun,  especially  where  the 
second  barrel  is  concerned.  Upon  his 
good  days,  when  nerves,  eyes  and 
muscles  happen  to  be  working  well,  he 
may  knock  down  birds  like  a  wizard, 
but  when  he  is  off  and  misses  his  first 
few  shots  'e  doan't  know  where  'e 
are  at  all.  He  has  no  idea  why  he 
misses,  except  that  he  is  not  feeling 
quite  fit ;  his  slap-bang  style  leaves  him 
no  chance  to  figure  out  where  the  last 
erring  charge  went ;  he  is  at  sea  without 
a  compass,  and,  unless  he  happens  to 
blunder  upon  the  right  place,  he  has  no 
reliable  means  of  finding  it.  He  is  a 
dangerous  neighbor,  too,  for  he  cannot 
give  himself  time  to  look  beyond  his 
bird.  At  short  ranges  he  is  also  certain 
to  mangle  a  large  proportion  of  the 
birds  he  hits..  All  these  faults  are  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  his  method,  which 
has  only  one  redeeming  feature,  the 
looking  at  the  bird  and  trusting  to  the 
arms.  There  would  be  no  objection  to 
his  speed,  provided  he  had  control  of  it, 
for  speed  is  frequently -very  valuable. 
It,  however,  should  come  as  a  result  of 
practiced  skill,  and  not  as  a  requisite  in 
the  novice. 

The  deliberate  style  is  as  different 
from  the  foregoing  as  two  styles  can  well 
be.  Its  exponent  is  almost  invariably  a 
cool,  careful  card,  who  sees  more  than 
his  bird,  and  who  does  not  care  to  pull 
trigger  till  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
calculated    everything  and    is    holding 
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ng'ht.  In  this  sort  of  shooting'  a  man  is 
apt  to  work  into  either  a  gradually  in- 
creasing or  a  gradually  decreasing  speed 
— that  is,  as  he  acquires  confidence  he 
will  dwell  less  upon  his  calculations, 
which  is  good,  or  he  will  develop  over- 
cautiousness  and  needless  delay. 

A  pottering  or  undecided  shot  can 
never  attain  to  the  rank  of  an  expert, 
nor  will  there  ever  be  any  brilliancy 
attached  to  his  work.  Like  the  over- 
cautious dog,  degraded  into  a  potterer 
by  his  indecision  and  fear  of  possible 
mistakes,  the  shot  will  eventually  find 
himself  too  slow  for  cover-shooting  and 
for  many  chances  offered  in  the  open. 
The  crisp,  confident  action,  the  brilliant 
execution,  so  deadly  in  effect  and  so 
pleasing  to  exponent  and  spectator,  is 
apt  to  be  forever  lost  the  moment  a  man 
begins  to  be  troubled  with  "the  slows." 

Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  I  am 
trying  to  prove  that  even  a  very  delib- 
erate shot  cannot  kill  game  when  the 
conditions  are  in  his  favor.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  attempt  any  such  thing,  for 
have  not  I  been  well  drubbed  by  slow 
men  ?  When  these  not  to  be  forgotten 
drubbings  were  administered  the  slow 
men  were  in  unusually  good  fettle  and 
things  ran  their  way;  otherwise  the  slow 
men  had  surely  got  the  worse  of  it.  The 
great  trouble  with  them  is  that  the  mo- 
ment heavy  cover  or  other  conditions 
demand  both  rapid  and  well-calculated 
work,  they  become  almost  helpless. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  expe- 
rience upon  the  prairies  with  one  of  the 
deadliest  slow  shots  I  ever  met.  It  was 
in  Wisconsin,  and  the  grounds  shot  over 
were  alternately  small  prairies,  tangled 
copses,  and  fields  of  tall  standing  corn. 
I  had  been  thoroughly  "  broken  "  to  the 
heaviest  sort  of  cover,  and  was  then  very 
quick.  The  slow  man  took  me  out,  as 
he  afterward  owned  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  me  a  few  things  about  prairie 
shooting.  He  carried  his  heavy  "ten," 
guard  up,  upon  his  right  shoulder,  while 
my  light  "twelve"  generally  rested  in 
the  bend  of  my  left  arm.  In  his  eyes 
this  was  only  one  of  my  faults. 

The  dogs  pointed,  and  when  the 
chickens  flushed  the  big  gun  swept  down 
from  the  shoulder,  the  barrels  fell  into 
the  left  hand,  and,  after  a  measured 
pause,  two  birds  fell  into  the  grass. 

"You  see,"  he  dryly  remarked,  "you 
smart  chaps  never  take  time  to  do  any- 
thing right — this  is  the  correct  way." 


"  What's  the  matter  with  the  two  I  got  ? 
They're  deader  than  yours!"  I  retorted. 
"Furthermore,"  I  continued,  "they  are 
almost  as  far  from  the  gun  as  are  yours. 
I  looked  before  tossing  up  the  gun;  you 
squinted  along  the  rib  !  " 

"That's  a  good  boy,"  he  drawled. 
"You'll  learn  better  before  dark." 

Then  we  had  it  up  hill  and  down  dale 
till  mid-afternoon.  He  didn't  know  how 
to  miss  and  I  failed  only  twice,  but,  to  be 
candid,  any  moderately  good  shot  coiild 
have  scored  high  upon  such  leisurely 
birds  in  the  broad  open. 

His  paternal  drawl  lost  a  trifle  of 
itspatronizing  tone  when  we  had  counted 
the  bag.  "  You're  the  best  shot  I  ever 
saw,  for  a  man  shooting  wrong,"  was  his 
comment  as  he  proposed  to  drive  home. 

I  wouldn't  go  home,  and  I  spoke  my 
mind  good-naturedly,  but  freely,  as  fol- 
lows: "  See  here,  you  pottering  old  moss- 
back  !  You  want  to  sneak  home  when 
there's  lots  of  light  left,  when  there's 
fifty  good  birds  in  the  cover.  You're  go- 
ing to  chase  right  into  that  cover  and 
show  what  you  can  do." 

To  cut  it  short,  he  was  6nly  about  half 
as  effective  in  the  corn,  and  when  finally 
we  found  some  quail  in  dense  pines,  he 
was  no  good  at  all.  The  carefully 
planned  scheme  collapsed,  and  after  we 
had  got  back  to  the  club  a  grim  smile 
was  the  only  reply  he  offered  to  the  other 
chaps,  who  asked  about  the  tenderfoot's 
drubbing 

That  man  was  deadly,  and  his  method 
was  excellent  on  waterfowl  and  pretty 
good  on  grouse,  but  as  he  always  avoided 
cover  he  had  suffered  himself  to  gradu- 
ally drift  into  downright  slowness.  He 
was,  however,  open  to  a  hint,  for  he  at 
once  began  trap  practice  at  the  old  clays. 
How  he  fared  is  told  in  the  annals  of 
the  great  team  tournaments,  where  his 
name  is  recorded  high  up  in  several  des- 
perate races. 

VThe  quick  shot — the  best  shot — is  the 
man  of  decided  action  and  of  responsive 
nerve  and  muscle,  who  has  learned  his 
task,  who  has  confidence  in  himself  and 
his  weapon,  and  who  has  such  control  of 
what  he  undertakes  that  he  can  shoot 
fast  or  slow  as  conditions  may  demand. 
This  man  is  seldom  taken  by  surprise, 
and  he  has  few  lost  opportunities  scored 
against  him.  In  cover  he  is  almost  as 
quick  as,  yet  many  times  more  reliable 
than,  the  snap-shot.  He  seems  to  be  al- 
ways ready,  and  he  can,  when  surprised, 
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usually  get  his  gun  to  shoulder  in  time, 
no  matter  how  he  may  have  been  car- 
rying it.  He  is  the  man  who  learns  to 
shoot  from  the  hip,  to  shoot  with  one 
hand,  to  instantly  drop  on  his  knees  to 
see  under  some  growth,  or  to  leap  to  the 
open,  or  upon  some  vantage  point,  at 
the  first  sound  of  wings  in  bad  cover. 
This  sort  of  man  can  kill  any  kind  of 
game  under  any  reasonable  conditions. 
He  is  the  master  of  his  craft,  and  his 
skill  is  the  result  of  intelligent  practice 
at  all  sorts  of  legitimate  targets,  which 
may  include  feathered  and  artificial. 

If  he  has  had  a  course  at  "  inanimates," 
he  knows  that  this  sort  of  trap-shooting 
is  not  very  like  bird-shooting,  yet  he 
knows  that  the  flight  of  the  target  (most 
rapid  at  the  start  and  gradually  losing 
speed),  though  the  reverse  of  a  bird's 
flight,  is  admirably  calculated  to  make 
him  quick  and  handy  with  the  gun.  The 
same  snappy  though  well-controlled  ac- 
tion is  the  best  in  cover,  and,  very 
slightly  modified,  the  best  in  the  open, 
always  excepting  water-fowl. 

Rapidly  as  the  quick  shot  may  fire,  he 
seldom  actually  snaps  at  a  bird.  He 
trusts  to  his  eyes  and  arms  working  to- 
gether, as  they  will  work  if  allowed  to 
do  so  ;  he  knows  by  the  feel  of  the  gun 
when  it  is  in  the  right  place  ;  his  two 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  bird,  yet  there 
is  the  briefest  of  pauses  (when  extreme 
speed  is  necessary)  and  the  swiftest  of 
verifying  glances  before  the  trigger  is 
pulled.  This  almost  measureless  pause 
and  glance  are  what  distinguish  the 
quickest  of  what  I  term  quick  shooting 
from  actual  snapping.  The  verifying 
glance  referred  to  is  not  exactly  sighting 
along  the  rib.  It  is  more  like  a  sort  of 
relaxation  of  the  intent  stare  at  the  bird, 
like  a  trifling  change  of  the  focus  of  the 
eyes,  just  sufflcient  to  allow  the  barrels 
to  appear  within  the  field  of  vision. 
During  that  brief  glimpse  the  position 
of  the  barrels  and  rib  is  proved  without 
the  ej^es  being  entirely  diverted  from 
the  bird. 

At  .slow  or  close  rising  birds  in  the 
open,  the  quick  shot  may  adopt  one  of 
two  methods  of  waiting.  He  may  level 
his  gun  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  then 
hold  on  until  the  bird  has  got  far  enough 
away,  or  he  may  be  leisurely  about  get- 
ting up  the  gun  and  then  shoot  quickly. 
This  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience, 
for  the  man  who  can  change  his  style  at 
will,  will  almost  certainly  kill  such  birds. 


The  quick  shot  will  find  his  most 
rapid  style  called  into  requisition  by 
quail,  grouse,  cock  and  rabbit  in  cover 
and  by  snipe  in  the  open.  Game  like 
water-fowl,  waders,  doves,  etc.,  etc.,  at 
many  times  demand  an  entirely  differ- 
ent style,  when  the  range  is  longer  and 
the  shots  are  cross-shots  to  right,  left, 
and  overhead. 

The  water-fowl  especially  not  only  fly 
faster  than  they  appear  to,  but  they  usu- 
ally seem  to  be  closer  than  they  are,  and 
they  must  be  fairly  struck  by  the  center 
of  the  charge  if  uniformly  good  results 
are  to  be  attained.  The  fowl  are  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  covering  of  the  closest 
sort  of  feathers  and  down,  and  they 
should  be  struck  well  forward  in  order 
to  be  killed  clean. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  geese  and 
ducks  which  shed  feathers  in  response 
to  the  shot,  yet  fail  to  collapse,  are  struck 
too  far  back.  Had  the  gun  been  held 
three  inches  further  ahead  of  the  marks, 
the  birds  might  have  been  secured. 
Hence,  it  is  better  to  allow  more  lead 
than  may  appear  necessary,  rather  than 
to  continue  hitting  and  losing  birds 
through  shooting  a  trifle  behmd.  Very 
few  duck  are  missed  by  reason  of  the 
shot  passing  clear  ahead  of  them.  If 
the  gun  does  happen  to  lead  the  mark 
too  much,  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
scattering  pellets  finding  the  head  or 
the  neck. 

The  best  shots  at  water-fowl  take  their 
time,  whenever  possible,  and  brmg  the 
gun  with  an  even  swing  from  behmd 
the  bird,  till  the  barrels  have  passed  the 
mark  and  reached  the  estimated  correct 
distance  ahead  of  it.  Then  the  trigger 
is  instantly  pulled  witJiout  any  cheeking 
of  the  swing  of  the  gun.  This  means  a 
dead  duck,  if  calculations  of  distance 
from,  and  proper  lead  of,  the  bird  have 
been  correctly  made. 

At  a  goose  or  duck  passing  overhead 
I  prefer  to  first  truly  cover  the  mark, 
then  advance  the  gun  till  only  the  tip  of 
the  bird's  bill  is  visible,  or,  when  rather 
high,  till  the  muzzle  leads  its  object  by 
the  proper  distance,  and  then  instantly 
pull  the  trigger.  When  the  gun  has  to 
lead  the  bird  in  this  position,  no  hesi- 
tancy should  be  indulged  in  after  the 
muzzle  has  passed  ahead  of  the  bill,  for 
the  shooter  cannot  then  see  his  game, 
and  any  sudden  change  of  flight  may 
prove  disastrous.  This  is  a  shot  at 
which  most  men  fail  by  shooting  behind. 
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JTiRALIAW   SKETCH 

BY    HENRY    VIRSTOW. 


EVERA  L 
years  ago  I 
found    my- 
self in  the 
little   hamlet  of 
Gundiwind,     on 
the     Mclntyre 
River,  at  a  point 
i.^^  which      marks 
^  theboundarybe- 
-''|—      tween     Queens- 
%0M\        ^and    and    New 
'  South  Wales. 

By  the  aid  of  a  shaky  old  boat,  I 
reached  the  New  South  Wales  side  of 
the  stream.  I  was  some  800  miles  in 
the  interior  from  Sydney,  over  900  from 
the  Victorian  boundary,  and  250  from 
Brisbane.  I  had  already  footed  the 
latter  journey,  through  a  region  almost 
primitive,  so  far  as  the  signs  of  civiliza- 
tion were  concerned.  No  matter  which 
■direction  I  now  took,  I  should  have  to 
take  the  same  means  of  progress.  If  I 
faced  towards  Sydney  or  Victoria,  more 
than  400  miles  in  the  one  case  and  900 
in  the  other  separated  me  from  any 
mode  of  travel  save  on  shoe  leather. 
True,  horses  were  reasonably  cheap,  but 
a  saddle  and  bridle  were  worth  more  than 
the  animal,  and  the  purchase  of  either 
would  have  made  me  bankrupt  !  In 
other  words,  I  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
Australia,  the  land  of  enormous  sheep 
and  cattle  stations  (ranches),  where  the 
squatters,  those  princes  of  the  interior, 
live,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city 
and  the  town  and  the  behests  of  fashion, 
and  the  blacks  pick  up  a  precarious 
living  by  doing  odd  jobs  around  the 
stations  and  hunting  the  emu  and  the 
various  forms  of  the  kangaroo  family, 
those  strange  marsupials,  which  have 
no  relations,  at  least  to  the  unscientific 
eye,  in  any  land  but  Australia. 

I  was  willing  to  do  anything  for  a 
living,  from  cooking  on  a  station  to 
shepherding.  Indeed,  unless  one  is  an 
expert  shearer,  there  is  little  to  do  here, 
apart  from  the  duties  which  fall  to  a 
hand  on  a  sheep  or  cattle  station. 

The  rude  dwellings,  even  those  of 
the  better  class  of  squatters  on  the  home 
stations,    can   be   erected   without    any 


special  skill  as  a  carpenter.  The  difiSer- 
ence  in  the  size  of  the  houses  is  on  the 
ground  and  not  in  their  height,  for  you 
may  travel  hundreds  of  miles  and  see  no 
dwelling  of  more  than  one  story,  and  if 
a  census  of  dwellings  were  taken  for  any 
hundred  miles  in  this  region  huts  made 
of  a  few  posts,  with  enormous  sheets  of 
bark  for  siding,  would  be  found  to  be 
largely. in  the  majority. 

A  bedstead  or  a  chair  away  from  the 
home  station  is  rarer  than  a  flock  of 
twenty  thousand  sheep.  In  these  primi- 
tive structures  live  the  men  (seldom 
married)  who,  by  their  fidelity  in  the 
care  of  the  flocks  committed  to  them, 
make  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  squat- 
ter. Often  so  remote  are  they  from  the 
'haunts  of  men  that  their  inhabitants  in 
many  cases  do  not  see  a  human  face 
for  many  days,  except  that  of  the  ration 
carrier,  unless,  as  in  my  case,  a  tramp 
makes  a  hut  where  he  is  generally  sure 
of  the  most  royal  treatment  the  shep- 
herd can  give  him.  The  food  is  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  homely  kind,  as  these 
staples  will  show  :  Flour,  salt,  beef,  tea, 
sugar  of  the  color  of  burnt  bread,  pep- 
per and  raisins,  for  which  no  market 
could  be  found  short  of  a  Louisiana 
negro  storekeeper. 

These  are  carried  to  him  on  horse- 
back each  week,  and  the  shepherd  gets 
of  them  such  variety  in  his  menu  as  his 
fancy  dictates.  Yeast  bread  is  seldom 
seen  here,  nor  is  it  missed,  for  the 
"  damper  "  holds  the  moisture  in  this 
dry  climate  better  than  any  form  of 
bread,  made  with  any  kind  of  leaven. 

Occasionally  a  treat  in  the  shape  of 
saleratus  is  vouchsafed  him,  with  which 
he  compounds  a  loaf  made  of  flour,  salt, 
water  and  saleratus,  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistency of  dough  and  shaped  like  a 
milk-pan.  It  is  kneaded  to  about  three 
inches  in  thickness  and  baked  in  the 
coals  of  the  fragrant  eucalyptus  or  gum 
tree. 

Indigestible,  says  the  reader.  No, 
for  it  is  the  wholesomest  loaf,  is  this 
damper,  which  even  an  epicure  would 
ask  for  if  he  lived  here.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  climate  which  renders  the  damper 
so   palatable,  for   it  is  a  marvel  in  the 
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way  of  health.  I  suppose  people  die 
there  as  elsewhere,  but  rather  from 
accident  than  disease,  unless  inherited, 
for  the  climate  of  this  region  seems  to 
have  none  indigenous  to  it.  Vegetables 
do  not  grow  here,  for,  no  matter  how 
rich  the  soil,  the  terrible  droughts  and,  at 
best,  uncertainty  of  rain,  make  kitchen 
gardens  practically  unheard  of,  and 
canned  vegetables,  after  being  hauled 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred miles  by  ox  team,  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  a  day,  would  be  too 
expensive  a  luxury  to  be  thought  of. 
In  most  climates  such  a  diet  would  in  a 
few  months  produce  scorbutic  diseases 
of  every  nature.  Not  so  here,  for, 
though  I  footed  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  throu-gh  this  country, 
and  lived  on  this  food,  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  case  of  scurvy,  or,  in  fact,  of 
any  other  disease. 

There  is  no  use  for  lamps  or  candles, 
at  least  for  most  of  the  people.  As  I 
have  said,  the  shepherds  in  this  far  in- 
terior are  seldom  married,  for  squatters 
prefer  single  men,  on  the  principle  that 
it  takes  less  to  feed  one  than  two,  and 
when  flour  is  worth  from  fifteen  to  forty 
dollars  a  barrel,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance "from  the  seacoast,  economy  in 
this  regard  is  imperative.  The  life  of 
the  shepherd  is  a  lonely  one  indeed. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  hot  January 
day  (Australia's  midsummer)  that  the 
familiar  bleating  of  sheep  told  me  that 
I  was  not  far  from  a  shepherd's  home. 
I  was  headed  for  Wagga  Wagga,  four 
hundred  miles  away,  the  place  where 
had  lived  and  worked  the  man  who  had 
become  famous  as  the  Australian  claim- 
ant of  the  Tichborne  Baronetcy,  and 
who  had  set  some  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy by  the  ears,  and  after  the  most 
remarkable  trial  in  English  history 
since  that  of  Warren  Hastings  had  been 
declared  by  the  English  courts  to  be 
the  most  stupendous  fraud  of  the  age. 
I  had  walked  thirty  miles  that  day  over 
a  region  whose  only  water  supply  to 
me  was  a  nearly  dry  creek,  which  I  had 
reached  at  ten  o'clock.  Sheep  and 
cattle  had  trodden  up  and  down  the 
bed  in  their  efforts  to  drink,  and  their 
hoof-tracks  made  little  reservoirs,  out 
of  which  I  had  scooped  water  to  fill  a 
two  quart  pail  (called  here  a  billy) 
which  I  carried,  as  does  every  traveler 
here. 

I  had  learned,  when  I  started  in  the 


morning,  of  this  supply,  and  that  I 
should  find  no  more  for  fifteen  miles. 
This  did  not  trouble  me,  as,  at  a  push,, 
my  billyful  would  last  for  that  distance. 
"  Where  shall  I  find  water  ?  "  is  a  famil- 
iar question  put  by  travelers  in  this- 
part  of  the  country,  and  they  note  the 
answer  often  with  religious  care. 

Nevertheless,  my  pail  was  empty  long 
before  sundown,  and  I  realized  in  the 
noise  of  the  sheep  and  the  short  yelps  of 
a  shepherd  dog  (that  marvel  of  intelli- 
gence, without  which  shepherding  here 
would  be  an  impossibility)  that  I  was 
provided  for  for  the  night.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  saw  the  smoke  curling  out  of 
the  rude  wooden  chimney  of  a  hut,  and 
the  shepherd,  standing  at  the  brush 
sheep-yard,  getting  them  in. 

There  were  4,000  of  them,  a  common 
number,  consigned  to  the  care  of  one 
man. 

I  greeted  him  with  the  familiar  salu- 
tation, "  Good  evening,  mate,  can  I  stay 
with  you  to-night  ? "  "  Yes,  and  glad  to 
have  you,"  and  as  soon  as  he  had  yarded 
his  sheep  he  spread  his  frugal  supper 
before  me  and  bade  me  "  pitch  in." 

Apart  from  the  ration  carrier,  I  was 
the  only  person  he  had  seen  for  three 
weeks,  and  was  obliged  to  bear  a  good 
share  of  the  brunt  of  the  conversation^ 
for  I  had  brought  news,  though  four 
weeks  old,  from  the  seaboard. 

I  found  him  an  intelligent  man,  of 
perhaps  thirty,  and  by  dint  of  a  little 
indirect  questioning,  which  he  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  avoid,  I  learned  that 
he  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  had  come  to  Australia  seven 
years  before  in  search  of  his  fortune. 
But  his  dreams  of  rapid  wealth  at  the 
gold  diggings  had  vanished  as  had 
those  of  thousands  of  others,  and  he 
had  taken  to  the  "bush"  out  of  sheer 
necessity. 

He  went  to  his  bunk  and  brought  out 
a  carpet-bag  filled  with  books.  I  saw 
among  them  H9mer  and  Virgil,  Ovid 
and  Tacitus,  in  the  original,  and  with 
these  he  whiled  away  the  oppressive 
monotony  of  his  life. 

He  kept  late  hours  that  night  in 
honor  of  his  company,  and,  after  going 
out  to  his  sheep  to  see  that  no  prowling 
dingo  was  about,  we  turned  in.  In  the 
morning  our  breakfast  was  a  repetition 
of  supper,  and  after  shaking  hands  with 
him  he  bade  me  good  luck  and  we 
parted. 
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He  had  informed  mc  that  it  was 
twenty  miles  to  the  nearest  water,  if  I 
followed  the  route  I  was  on,  but  that  by 
taking-  a  sheep  path,  which  turned  to 
my  right  four  miles  ahead,  I  could  save 
two  miles  and  reach  water  easily  by 
noon. 

The  saving  of  travel  was  of  some  im- 
portance, but  the  other  item  infinitely 
more  so.  From  the  directions  he  gave 
me  I  understood  that  the  sheep  track 
was  not  easy  to  follow,  as  there  were 
several  b}^paths  branching  ofif  from  the 
main  one. 

I  noted  carefully  what  he  said  and 
thought  that  there  was  no  doubt  about 
my  safety  in  taking  that  track.  With 
my  pail  full,  I  started  soon  after  sun- 
rise. Already  the  sun  beamed  fiercely, 
and  the  hot  wind  fanned  my  face  like 
the  breath  of  a  partly  heated  furnace. 

I  knew  that  a  blistering  day  had 
dawned,  and  I  swung  into  a  gait  a  little 
faster  than  usual,  so  that  I  might  the 
sooner  reach  the  creek  he  had  directed 
me  to. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  billy 
was  often  drawn  upon,  although  the 
water  had  long  become  tepid  and  fiat, 
yet  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

I  eked  it  out  until,  perhaps,  ten 
o'clock,  when  I  stopped  at  a  branch 
track  leading  from  the  one  I  was  on. 

I  had  passed  two  others  and  con- 
cluded that  the  one  leading  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  was  my  road. 

The  bush  was  heavy  and  pervaded  by 
that  melancholy  stillness  always  at- 
tendant upon  a  locality  destitute  of 
water. 

Occasionally  a  carpet  snake  or  his  ven- 
omous brother,  the  black  one,  glided 
stealthily  from  the  little  path  into  the 
bush.  Here  and  there  lay  the  blackened 
bones  of  a  steer  or  sheep,  which  the 
dingo  had  picked  clean. 

Grazing  on  the  edge  of  the  path,  a 
little  in  advance  of  me,  .was  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  the  old  man  kanga- 
roo, fully  five  feet  six  high.  Anxious 
as  I  was  to  push  on  I  stopped  to  admire 
him,  knowing  that  the  cracking  of  a 
twig  would  startle  this  timid  animal, 
which,  however,  becomes  such  a  formid- 
able antagonist  when  cornered,  for  one 
might  as  well  encounter  a  sword  as  that 
sharp  two-inch  claw,  which  he  knows 
so  well  how  to  use. 

My  curiosity  was  hardly  satisfied 
when  the  animal  saw  me,  and  with  three 


or  four  enormous  leaps  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

An  liour  passed,  and  still  no  water. 
Two,  three,  four,  and  no  relief. 

To  make  matters  worse,  I  had,  in  my 
eagerness,  stepped  off  the  faint  track  and 
lost  sight  of  it.  Suddenly,  I  realized  that 
I  was  lost  in  the  bush.  And  still  the  sun 
shot  out  his  scorching  wrath,  with  not  a 
cloud  to  mitigate  it.  I  had  tasted  no 
food  since  I  started,  but  I  was  not  hun- 
gry. 1  could  not  have  been  tempted  to 
eat  of  the  daintiest  dish.  But  water, 
water,  kept  ringing  in  my  ears.  I 
thought  of  all  the  limpid  streams  at 
which  I  had  slaked  my  thirst  near  my 
home.  My  father's  well,  with  the  cool, 
plashing  drops  falling  back  from  the 
bucket,  arose  in  my  memory  to  taunt  me 
in  my  raging  thirst.  My  tongue  seemed 
to  fill  my  mouth,  and  my  throat  stung  as 
though  touched  with  live  coals. 

But  why  attempt  to  describe  my  con- 
dition 1  Words  cannot  give  even  a  faint 
idea  of  thirst  under  such  circumstances. 
Hunger  is  a  banquet  to  it.  My  mind 
became  acute  in  recalling  all  the  stories 
I  had  heard  of  men,  who,  by  stepping 
aside  as  I  had  done,  had  wandered,  they 
knew  not  whither,  only  to  lie  down  at 
last  and  die  one  of  the  most  horrible 
deaths  conceivable. 

The  long  shadows  of  the  trees  told  me 
that  the  sun  was  hastening  to  the  west. 
And  still  I  tramped,  or  rather  stumbled 
along,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  hoping  some- 
where to  find  a  sheep  track. 

Sundown,  night.  But  no  dew  falls. 
The  parched  and  shriveled  earth  has  no 
moisture  to  distill.  I  was  becoming 
flighty.  I  tried  to  awaken  some  intelli- 
gence by  uttering  that  cry  familiar  to 
every  Australian,  Cooey,  the  cry  of  the 
lost.  But  I  could  not  speak  above  a 
whisper,  and,  weeping  like  a  child,  I 
fell  exhausted. 

I  will  not  write  of  the  dreams  I  had  of 
sparkling  waters,  cool  grottoes  and  moss- 
covered  banks  ;  the  recital  would  be  too 
painful,  even  though  several  years  have 
passed  since  then.  Suddenly  I  awoke. 
Mechanically  I  lifted  the  pail  to  my  lips, 
and  the  disappointment  gathered  my 
senses. 

I  arose,  and  noticed  that  the  moon 
was  perhaps  an  hour  high.  It  was  about 
ten  o'clock.  Steadying  myself  for  a 
moment  against  a  tree,  I  then  started 
forward,  and  within  the  next  six  hours 
I  packed  years  of  suffering.     The  faint 
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streaks  of  daylight  shot  up  in  front  of 
me  above  the  trees.  Then,  in  the  still- 
ness, I  heard  the  cry  of  a  curlew. 

It  was  a  bird  of  good  omen  to  me,  for 
I  knew  that  water  was  not  far  off, 
though  I  might  miss  it.  Spurred  by 
hope,  I  moved  a  little  faster  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  cry,  for  daylightwould  stop 
that,  to  me,  sweetest  music  that  I  have 


ever  heard.  For  twenty  minutes  I  fol- 
lowed it,  and  then  it  ceased.  But  I 
kept  on,  and  soon  I  saw  shimmering  in 
the  early  sunlight  the  little  stream  for 
which  I  had  suffered  so  long. 

I  had  crossed  the  lost  track  three 
times  during  the  night,  and  had  at  one 
time  been  no  more  than  forty  rods  from 
the  water. 


iVEKilNG, 


n 


fOW  the  lone  locust, with  his  shuttle,  weaves 
A  robe  of  silence  for  the  weary  day  ; 
A  dreamy  spirit  breathes  upon  the  leaves 

And  hushes  them  to  peace.   Along  my  way, 

Like  a  song  from  unseen  lips,  or  rather,  as 

The   kind  deeds  of   a  noble  "soul  whose   powers 

Are  chained,  yet  gives  the  cold  world  all  it  has, 

Comes  the  sweet,  fragrant  breath  of  hidden  flowers. 

I  see  the  sun  along  the  western  hills 

Pause,  as  he  mixes  there  his  draught  divine, 
And  now,  the  great  decanter  turns  and  fills 

The  valleys  with  a  purple-golden  wine. 

With  eager,  thirsty  lips,  the  tired  day  drinks 
And  peacefully  to  soothing  slumber  sinks. 

— Frank  Ingold  Walker. 


Photo  by  H.  B.  Benton. 
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THE   INTERNATIONAL    ATHLETIC    CONTEST. 

'HE  athletic 
meeting 
held  at 
the  Queen's 
Club,  Lon- 
don, on  July 
22d,  and  so 
genera  11  y 
termed  in- 
ternational, 
^  though  it  re- 
sulted in  the 
defeat  of  the 
1 1  d  e  s  t  two 
American  uni- 
versities, will  be 
long  remem- 
bered by  every 
American  so 
fortunate  as  to 
be  present. 
Perhaps  it  is  well 
to  state  here  clearly 
and  firmly  that 
neither  the  Harvard 
nor  Yale  team  claims  to  be 
the  ablest  track  athletes  that 
America  can  produce.  How- 
ever, we  do  claim  to  repre- 
sent universities  which  do  lead  in  American 
sport  in  its  truest  sense.  Because  of  this  posi- 
tion the  oldest  universities  in  England  chose  to 
invite  us  to  an  athletic  contest. 

In  such  international  meetings  of  sport  for 
sport's  sake,  differences  of  custom,  of  men,  of 
condition,  show  themselves,  which  by  many 
are  not  known  to  exist.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  the  sense  of  sport  for  sport's 
sake.  The  average  Englishman  has  less  of 
the  "  do  or  die  "  idea  in  his  conception  of  sport. 
I  fancy  he  is  less  nervous  and  feels  the  impulse 
of  excitement  in  a  milder  degree  than  his 
American  cousin.  As  an  athlete,  his  make-up, 
his  physical  design,  I  may  say,  is  totally  dif- 
ferent.    He  is  heavier,  more   solid,   and  with 


more  backbone,  as  we  term  it.  The  result  of 
the  late  contest  shows  him  to  be  stronger  in 
the  severer  test  of  that  strength  which  calls 
into  play  physical  force  rather  than  nervous 
energy.  Some  may  be  of  the  idea  that  he  is 
less  keen  to  details  of  sport,  or  that  he  gives 
way  easily  to  his  rival  in  minor  concessions 
which  always  come  "under  consideration  in 
such  athletic  meetings.  The  idea  is  wrong  ; 
he  is  just  as  keen  and  sharp  in  his  dealings.  He 
is  firm  and  true  to  his  idea  and  conviction. 

The  American  team  lost,  and  were  beaten 
fairly  and  squarely  by  better  men.  We  have 
no  reason  or  excuses  to  offer  for  our  defeat 
save  one  :  we  found  our  rivals  well  prepared 
and  faster  runners  than  we  were.  Of  course 
we  came  a  long  distance  for  an  afternoon's 
sport.  Conditions  were  totally  changed,  and 
difficulties  arose  which  had  to  be  met  with  and 
surmounted  before  they  could  be  understood. 
Yet  we  do  not  mean  to  offer  these  difficulties 
as  an  excuse,  for  we  accepted  the  challenge 
realizing  that  we  would  have  conditions  and 
circumstances  to  contend  with  to  which  we 
were  unused. 


QUEEN  S  CLUB  GROUNDS.   TRACK  THREE  LAPS 
TO  ONE  MILE. 
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THE   FIRST   LAP   OF   THE   MILE. 


The  first  event  on  the  track  was  the  hundred- 
yard  dash,  which  we  won.  I  think  our  repre- 
sentatives were  blessed  with  a  physical  make- 
up and  a  nervous  temperament  which  made 
them  win — this  same  condition  being  true  in 
the  120-yard  hurdle  race  and  the  high  jump. 
In  the  longer  runs  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men  proved  superior — to  our  surprise,  in  the 
440-yard  run  and  in  the  half  mile.     Candidly, 


I  may  say  we  were  confident  of  winning  both 
these  events.  We  hardly  expected  the  mile 
and  three-mile  run,  for  past  performances  gave 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  hammer  we  felt  sure  of  our 
strength,  and  were  repaid  for  our  confidence  in 
Mr.  Boal.  The  broad  jump  was  a  disappoint- 
ment ;  though  Mr.  Daly,  it  should  be  said  in 
justice,  had  never  shown  the  form  and  strength 
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that  Mr,  Vassal  possessed,  yet  we  hoped  he 
might  surprise  us.  In  the  120-yard  hurdle 
race  Mr.  Fox  surprised  himself  and  his  warmest 
admirers  by  equaling  the  English  record. 

Every  Harvard  man  must  feel  that,  though 
beaten,  the  Harvard  team  did  all  and  as  much 
as  could  be  expected.  In  the  winning  of  first 
places  Harvard  tied  with  Cambridge,  each 
Tiaving  four  firsts  to  its  credit.  Oxford  had 
■one  and  Yale  none. 

The  English  rules  are  a  bit  different  from 
American  intercollegiate  rules,  and  were  among 
our  lesser  difiiculties.  The  custom  of  running 
with  the  right  hand  to  the  pole  may  seem 
trifling,  but  it  makes  quite  a  difference  on  a 
new  track  in  a  quarter-mile  race.  In  throwing 
the  hammer  it  is  the  English  custom  to  use  a 
circle  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  allow  four 
throws.  The  American  intercollegiate  rules 
call  for  a  seven-foot  circle,  with  three  trial  and 
three  final  throws.  In  this  event  the  agreement 
was  that  English  rules  should  govern  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  American  rules  Harvard 
.and  Yale.       The  measurement   of   the   broad 


jump  is  somewhat  different,  but  it  is  equally 
fair  for  both  men,  however.  The  English 
measurement  is  such  that  the  jump  is  about 
three  inches  longer  than  the  same  jump  would 
be  by  American  measurement.  The  duties  of 
officials  differ  considerably  from  the  American 
custom,  but  are  merely  details,  and  can  in  no 
way  interest  the  public. 

The  members  of  the  teams  remained  in  Lon- 
don for  a  week  after  the  games,  and  were 
royally  entertained.  Every  courtesy  and  free- 
dom was  extended  to  them  which  could  be  de- 
sired or  imagined.  In  closing  I  have  only  to 
say  that  should  Oxford  and  Cambridge  give  us 
the  honor  of  a  return  match,  America  has  much 
to  do  to  return  the  courtesy  which  has  been  so 
generously  extended  to  Harvard  and  Yale  as 
America's  representatives.  Each  and  every 
member  of  the  team  will  ever  remember  the 
first  contest  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  experi- 
ences of  his  life. 

James  T.  Roche,  Jr., 
Captain  Harvard  Track  Team. 


THE    BROAD    JUMP    OF    VASSAL. 


In  the  great  intercollegiate  athletic  contest 
iDetween  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of 
England,  and  Harvard  and  Yale,  of  America, 
at  the  Queen's  Club  grounds,  at  Kensington, 
London,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  22d,  the 
weather  conditions  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, although  it  was  somewhat  hot  for  Eng- 
land, the  temperature  being  little  under  80. 

The  programme  included,  nine  events,  and 
although  the  Americans  lost  the  match,  it  was 
by  such  a  narrow  margin  as  to  prove  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  quality  of  college 
athletes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Forecasts  and  calculations  were  somewhat 
upset,  for  in  two  events  (the  hurdles  and  half), 
in  which  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
English  and  Americans,  respectively,  had  good 
chances  to  secure  first  i^lace,  both  races  went 


in  opposite  directions.  An  American  not  only 
won,  but  also  cut  down  the  British  time  for  the 
hurdles.  The  half-mile,  which  was  considered 
to  be  a  pont  for  Burke,  of  Harvard,  found 
him  in  poor  condition  for  the  race.  This  was 
the  only  misfortune  on  either  side  to  mar  the 
interest,  for,  had  Burke  been  fit,  he  would  have 
found  a  competitor,  such  as  he  has  never  before 
met,  in  Graham,  and  the  greatest  half-mile 
seen  in  many  years  would  have  been  witnessed. 
Although  the  winner  was  not  pressed  he  cov- 
ered the  distance  in  one  minute  fiftv-seven  and 
one-fifth  seconds. 

Both  sides  had  points  to  gain  from  each 
other  in  the  matter  of  handling  their  athletes 
for  contests.  The  Americans  stood  out  con- 
spicuously in  the  hammer  and  high  jump 
events.     In  the  hammer  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
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overpowering  strength  which  gave  Boal  the 
victory  over  Oxford's  representative  by  twenty- 
seven  feet,  but  purely  his  skill  in  handling  the 
weights.  His  constant  practice  has  taught 
him  much  which  our  English  cousins  have  not 
yet  learned. 

In  the  high  jump  Rice  has  attained  his  six- 
foot  jumps  by  very  long  and  hard  practice,  and 
here  the  English  have  not  worked  to  their  full 
extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  methods  of  training 
for  races  invariably  leave  men  in  better  condi- 
tion at  the  finish  line  than  do  ours.  We  are  in- 
clined here  to  train  much  too  fine,  to  the  hour, 
in  fact  almost  to  the  minute,  and  the  result  is 
a  great  strain  on  the  nerve  force.  The  Ameri- 
cans, true,  in  almost  all  cases  went  through 
their  races  to  the  end.  The  difference  in  the  men 
of  the  two  teams  was  most  apparent  after  the 
tape  had  been  passed.  One  of  the  American 
team,  in  describing  the  Englishmen,  said, 
"  They  finished  like  bulls." 

Then,  again,  the  apparent  indifference  as  to 
the  result  of  a  contest  is  very  marked.  Among 
the  Englishmen  they  are  there  to  win  (and  they 
quite  often  do),  but  their  whole  heart  and  soul 
are  not  intent  upon  it,  as  it  is  so  frequently  with 
our  men.  Consequently,  the  English  avoid  the 
nervous  strain  which  makes  a  pastime  cease  to 
be  a  pleasure   and  become  a  source  of  anxiety. 

An  annual  or  very  frequent  meeting  such  as 
this  will  do  more  to  improve  the  athletic  methods 
of  both  countries  than  anything  else  can  possibly 
do.  There  are  no  two  bodies  of  men  who  can 
meet  and  produce  such  good  athletic  results 
hereafter  as  the  university  men  of  the  two 
countries. 

In  the  first  race,  the  hundred  yards,  the  Eng- 
lishmen won  the  toss  for  position.  Hind  took 
the  inside  ;  Quinlan,  of  Harvard,  next ;  Thomas, 
of  Oxford,  next,  and  Blount,  of  Yale,  on  the 
outside.  Blount  led  for  about  seventy  yards  ; 
then  Thomas  dashed  to  the  front  and  remained 
there  until  about  five  yards  from  the  tape, 
when  Quinlan  came  up,  and,  with  a  fine  finish, 
won  by  about  two  feet. 

In  the  long  jump  each  contestant  was  al- 
lowed five  trials.  In  the  fourth  trial  Vassal, 
Oxford,  made  a  splendid  jump  of  twenty-three 
feet,  which  won  him  his  event  by  nine  inches 
over  Daly,  of  Harvard,  who  made  his  best  jump 
on  his  last  trial. 

The  hammer  was  practically  a  gift  for  Boal, 
of  Harvard,  who  outclassed  all  his  competitors. 

Hunter,  of  Cambridge,  won  the  mile  by 
twenty-five  yards,  and  Dawson,  of  Oxford,  who 
was  second,  was  twenty-five  yards  ahead  of 
Spitzer,  of  Yale. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  hurdles, 
which  proved  such  a  fine  race  between  Fox, 
of  Harvard,  and  Paget-Tomlinson,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Fox  went  to  the  front  at  the  third  hur- 
dle and  steadily  increased  his  lead.  He  won  by 
about  two  yards  from  Paget-Tomlinson,  who 
was  about  two  feet  in  front  of  Parkes. 

In  the  half,  Graham,  of  Cambridge,  won  by 
about  twenty-five  yards.  Sheehan,  of  Oxford, 
was  about  twelve  yards  ahead  of  Adams,  of 
Yale,  who  was  little  ahead  of  Burke. 

The  quarter  was  a  fine  race  up  to  the  last  sev- 
enty yards.  Here  Davidson,  of  Cambridge, 
passed  the  others  and  finished  five  yards  in 
front  of  Boardman,  of  Yale. 


In  the  high  jump  the  Americans  took  mat- 
ters  so  comfortably  that  they  went  over  the  bar 
up  to  the  five  feet  nine  inches  without  removing 
their  sweaters. 

The  three  miles  really  resulted  in  a  race  be- 
tween Workman,  of  Cambridge,  and  Palmer, 
of  Yale,  in  the  last  two  miles.  Entering  the 
eighth  lap  Workman  went  to  the  front,  and, 
running  with  great  strength,  finished  a  very 
easy  winner  by  fully  two  hundred  yards. 

The  summary  of  events  follows  : 

100-yard  run — P.  J.  Quinlan,  Harvard  University,  i  ; 
C.  B.  Thomas,  Oxford  University,  2;  F.  A.  Blount, 
Yale  University,  3;  A.  E.  Hind,  Cambridge,  4.  Time, 
los.,  which  equals  the  English  university  record. 

Running  long  jump— G.    C.  Vassal,  Oxford,  23ft.,  i; 

C.  D.Daly,  Harvard,  22ft.  3in.,  2;  J.T.Roche,  Harvard, 
2ift.  gin.,  3;  L.  R.  O.  Bevan,  Cambridge,  20ft.  4'/4in.,  4. 

16-pound  hammer  throw — W.  A.  Boal,  Harvard,  136ft. 
8^in.,  i;  H.  J.  Brown,  Harvard,  122ft.  gin.,  2;  J.  D. 
Greenshields,  Oxford,  logft.  6in.,  3. 

One-mile  run— A.  Hunter,  Cambridge,  1;  E.  A.  Daw- 
son, Oxford,  2;  C.  B.  Spitzer,  Yale,  3;  H.  P.  Smith, 
Yale,  4.     Time,  4m.  24S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — F.  Z.  Fox,  Harvard,  i;  W.  G. 
Paget-Tomlinson,  Cambridge,  2;  H.  R.  Parkes,  Oxford, 
3  ;  j.  W.  Hallowell,  Harvard,  4.  Time,  15  sss.,  which 
now  constitutes  the  best  British  record. 

Half-mile  run— H.  E.  Graham,  Cambridge,  i;  C.  H. 
W.  vStruben,  Oxford,  2;  J.  P.  Adams,  Yale,  3;  T.  E. 
Burke,  Harvard,  4.  Time,  im.  57  1-5S.,  which  is  faster 
than   the   winner's    previous   inter-university  record. 

Quarter-mile  run— G.   C.    Davidson,   Cambridge,   i ; 

D.  Boardman,  Yale,  2;  T.  R.  Fisher,  Yale,  3;  A.  M. 
Hollins,  Oxford,  4.     Time,  49  2-5R. 

Running  high  jump— A.  N.  Rice,  Harvard,  6ft.,  i;  H. 
S.  Adair,  Oxford,  5ft.  iiin.,  2;  C.  M.  Rotch,  Harvard, 
5ft.  loin.,  3;  W.  G.  Paget-Tomlinson,  Camtaridge,  5ft. 
6in.,  4. 

Three-mile  run — H.  W.  Workman,  Cambridge,  i; 
C.  K.  Palmer,  Yale,  2  ;  A.  R.  G.  Wilberforce,  Oxford; 
P.  Smith,  Oxford;  H.  W.  Foote,  Harvard,  and  H.  B. 
Clarke,  Harvard,  did  not  finish  the  distance.  Time, 
ism.  242-5S. 

BRITISH    A.    A.    A.  "''_ 

The  annual  championship  games  of  the  Brit- 
ish Amateur  Athletic  Association  were  this 
year  held  at  Wolverhampton  on  July  ist.  A 
heavy  rain  in  the  morning  had  made  the  track 
and  infield  in  very  poor  condition  for  the 
best  performances,  although  D.  Horgan,  the 
Irish  champion,  managed  to  create  a  new  rec- 
ord for  the  shot,  beating  his  last  year's  per- 
formance in  the  same  games  by  close  on  a  foot. 
W.  J.  M.  Newburn  again  won  the  long  jump, 
but  with  a  jump  of  only  22ft.  2in.,  which  was- 
considerably  behind  his  work  of  last  year. 
Hugh  Welsh  retained  his  championship  for  the 
mile,  and  T.  F.  Kiely  was  again  first  with  the 
hammer. 

The  summary  follows  : 

One-mile  run — Hugh  Welsh,  Watson's  College  Ath- 
letic Club,  I ;  Charles  Bennett,  Finchley  Harriers,  2  ; 
R.  Wellin,  Essex  Beagles,  3.     Time,  4m.  26s. 

loo-yard  run — R.  W.  Wadsley,  Highgate  Harriers,  i; 
C.  H.  Jopp,  London  Athletic  Club,  2  ;  F.  W.  Cooper, 
Bradford  A.  C.  and  F.  C,  3.    Time,  10  1-5S. 

Putting  the  i6-lb.  shot  from  7ft.  square— Dennis- 
Horgan,  Banteer  and  Irish  A.  A.  A.,  46ft.  >^in.,  i;  Nel- 
son Robbie,  Bolton,  35ft.  2in.,  2. 

Hurdle  race,  120  yards—W.  G.  P.  Paget-Tomlinson, 
Cambridge  University  Athletic  Club,  i  ;  A.  E.  Traf- 
ford,  Birmingham  Athletic  Club,  2.    Time,  16  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump — Patrick  Leahy,  Irish  Amateur 
Athletic  Association,  sft.  loin.,  i  ;  C.  E.  H.  Leggatt, 
London  Athletic  Club,  sf.  8J4in.,  2;  R.  G.  Perry,  Lon- 
don Athletic  Club,  sft.  sin.,  3. 

Half-mile  run— A.  E.  Tysoe,  Salford  Harriers,  i ;  W. 

E.  Lutyens,  Cambridge  University  A.  C.  and  London 
A.  C,  2;  S.  Binks,  Unity  Athletic  Club,  3.  Time,  im. 
58  3-5S. 

Throwing  the  i6-lb.  hammer  from  gft.  circle — T.  F. 
Kiely,  Suirside  Athletic  Club,  136ft.  4J4in.,  i;  Dennis 
Horgan,  Irish  A.  A.  A.,  131ft.  8^in.,  2  ;  Nelson  Robbie 
Bolton,  I  lift.,  3. 
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Quarter-mile  run — R.  W.Wadsley,  Hiffhgate  Harriers 
i;  H.  W..  S.  Jones,  Bath  and  Somerset  Athletic  Club,  2  ; 
C.  V.  Sheppard,  South  London  Harriers,  3.  Time, 
54  3-5S. 

Four-mile  run— Charles  Bennett.  Finchley  Harriers, 
1;  A.  E.  Hutchings,  Bexhill  Harriers,  2;  E.  Ratcliff, 
Blackheath  Harriers.  3.     Time,  20m.  49  3-5S. 

Running  long-  jump— W  J,  M.  Newburn,  Irish  A,  A. 
A.,  22ft.  2in.,  1;  Hugh  Barr,  Edinburgh  Harriers,  21ft. 
ii?iin.,2;  C.  E.  H.  Leggatt,  London  Athletic  Club,  igft. 
loin.,  3. 

Four-mile  walk— W.  J.  Burgess,  Polytechnic  Har- 
riers, i;  J.  Butler,  Polytechnic  Harriers,  2;  E.  H.  Mid- 
dleton.  Polytechnic  Harriers,  3.     Time,  2gm.  20  3-5S. 

Pole  vault— E.  C.  Pritchard,  Kidderminster,  gft.  iin., 
I  ;    J.  Pheysey,  Church  Stretton,  2. 

Two-mile  steeplechase — W.  Stokes,  Birchfield  Har- 
riers, i;  C.  Ingmere,  Polytechnic  Harriers,  2;  H.  G.  L. 
Lloyd,  Thames  H.  and  H.  and  London  A.  C,  3.  Time, 
11m.  16  4-5S. 

The  annual  athletic  meeting  of  St.  Augustine 
Church  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  seems  to  be  a 
specially  favored  place  for  John  Flanagan,  the 
champion  hammer  thrower,  to  distinguish  him- 
self. Last  year  he  broke  the  then  world's  rec- 
ord with  a  throw  of  158ft.  4>^in.  at  these  games, 
but  on  July  22d  he  completely  surpassed  these 
figures  with  a  throw  of  164ft.  lin. 

METROPOLITAN    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  annual  championship  meeting  of  the  A. 
A.  U.  was  held  at  the  Knickerbocker  Field, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  August  12th. 

Once  more  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
practically  swept  the  deck  of  all  the  good  things 
in  the  way  of  first  places  ;  they  had  gathered 
in  all  their  crack  performers  from  far  and  near, 
and  the  result  was  a  very  easy  win.  with  twelve 
firsts  to  their  credit  out  of  a  programme  of 
fifteen  events.  The  discus,  pole  vault,  and  two- 
hundred-and-twenty-yard  run,  were  the  only 
events  in  which  the  Travers  Island  contingent 
failed  to  score  first  points,  and  their  failure  in 
the  last-named  event  was  mainly  due  to  Long, 
who  had  already  won  the  hundred  and  quar- 
ter, having  practically  run  himself  out.  Last 
year  he  won  all  three  events,  but  this  year  they 
were  too  close  together  for  even  Long  to  re- 
cover between  races.  He  got  half  way  through 
the  first  trial  heat  when  his  leg  gave  way. 

John  Flanagan  again  distinguished  himself, 
winning  the  hammer  with  a  grand  throw  of 
159ft.  8in,,  which  beats  his  own  record,  and  will 
stand  as  the  world's  record  in  case  his  throw  of 
164  ft.  lin.,  made  last  month,  should  not  be 
recognized. 

Flanagan  again  won  the  fifty-six  -  pound 
weight,  improving  on  his  throw  of  last  year, 
with  a  throw  of  33ft.  \)^'va..  In  this  he  seems 
to  be  going  steadily  up  to  the  high-water  mark 
set  by  J.  S.  Mitchell  in  his  throw  of  35ft    loin. 

A.  C.  Kraenzlein  was  the  only  athlete  cred- 
ited with  three  championships.  He  took  the 
high  and  low  hurdles  so  easily  that  he  had 
time  to  look  where  the  rest  of  the  field  were, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  once  more 
the  only  runner  to  clear  every  flight.  If  most 
of  our  hurdle  runners  were  going  over  the 
flights  set  up  in  English  style  there  would  be 
some  sorry-looking  limbs  at  the  end  of  each 
race.  A  cinder  path  is  a  bad  place  to  swim  on, 
but  under  our  system  you  can  walk  through  the 
hurdles  without  much  inconvenience.  In  the 
broad  jump  Kraenzlein  came  close  to  his  own 
great  record,  and  cleared  24ft.  2^in. 

The  half-mile  proved  a  very  good  race  and 
was  won  by  John  Bray  of  the  New  York  A.  C, 


who  beat  his  club  companion,  Wood,  by  five 
yards.  Wood  is  steadily  improving  in  the  half, 
and  ran  better  than  on  July  4th,  when  he  finished 
second  on  the  same  grounds.  Christiansen,  the 
celebrated  miler  in  his  schoolboy  davs,  ran 
third.     He  was  about  two  yards  behind'  Wood. 

Alex.  Grant  ran  a  pretty  race  for  the  mile, 
which  he  won  by  about  twelve  yards.  Grant 
was  satisfied  with  one  win,  and  did  not  start  in 
the  three  miles. 

The  three  miles  was  left  to  the  cross-coun- 
try champion,  A.  L.  Wright.  He  went  at 
once  to  the  front  and  led  the  field  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  race.  He  ran  splendidly  on 
the  last  lap,  fairly  sprinting  for  the  final  two 
hundred  yards,  and  finished  fresh  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  ahead  of  Hahn,  who 
won  from  O'Connor  by  fifty  yards. 

The  order  of  scores  by  clubs  was  :  New  York 
A.  C  87;  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  14;  Xavier  A. 
A.,  12;  Pastime  A.  C,  11;  New  West  Side  A. C, 
8;  Arbor  A.  C,  of  Albany,  3. 

The  summary  follows: 

TRACK    EVENTS. 

100-yard  dash— Won  by  M.  W.  Long,  New  York  A.  C; 
P.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier  A.  A.,  2;  E.  B.  BIoss,  New  York  A. 
C,  3.     Time,  10  2-5S. 

880-yard  run,  handicap— Won  by  John  Brav,  New 
York  A.  C. ;  George  F.  C.  Wood,  New  York  A.  C,  2;  P. 
H.  Christiansen,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  3.  Time,  im. 
59  1-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  race— Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  New 
York  A.  C;  C.  A.  O'Rourke,  New  York  A.  C  ,  2;  J.  T. 
Mahoney,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  3.    Time,  15  2-5S. 

440  yard  run— Won  by  M.  W.  Long,  New  York  A.  C; 
R.  J.  IVlcKinnery,  Pastime  A.  C,  2;  T.  B.  Turner,  New 
York  A.  C,  3.    Time,  52  2-5S. 

One-mile  run— Won  by  Alex .  Grant,  New  York  A.  C. ; 
P.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier  A.  A.,  2;  W.  F.  Ryan,  Xavier  A.  A., 
3.     Time,  4m.  35s. 

220-yard  run — Final  heat  won  by  P.  J.  Walsh,  Xavier 
A.  A.;  G.  H.  Hoffman,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  2;  Otto 
Ordwein,  Pastime  A.  C,  3.    Time,  23  3-5S. 

Three-mile  run— Won  by  A.  L.  Wright,  New  York 
A.  C;  Gus  Hahn,  Arbor  A.  C,  Albany,  2;  T.  O'Con- 
nor, Pastime  A.  C,  3.     Time,  ism.  48  3-5S. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  New 
York  A.  C;  C.  McClellan,  New  West  Side  A.  C,  2;  C. 
A.  O'Rourke,  New  York  A.  C,  3.     Time,  27  1-5S. 

FIELD  EVENTS. 

Putting  16-pound  shot — Won  by  R.  Sheldon,  New 
York  A.  C,  with  45ft.  7-8in. ;  John  Flanagan,  New  York 
A.  C,  2,  with  40ft.  6in.;  R.  J.  Sheridan,  Pastime  A.  C, 
3,  with  37ft.  sin. 

Running  high  jump— Won  by  J.  K.  Baxter,  New  York 
A.  C,  with  6ft.  lin.;  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  New  York  A.  C, 

2,  with  5ft.  loin.;  D.  Reuss,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  A. 
Wilson,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  and  D.  J.  O'Sullivan, 
Xavier  A.  A  .  tied  at  5ft.  Sin.  Reuss  won  third  place 
on  the  jump  off  with  sft.  Sin. 

Throwing  16-pound  hammer— Won  by  John  Flan- 
agan New  York  A.  C,  with  159ft.  Sin.;  J.  F.  Coffey, 
Knickerbocker  A.  C,  2,  with  147ft.  sin.;  Charles  Chad- 
wick,  New  York  A.  C,,  3,  with  144ft.  2%in. 

Throwing  the  discus— Won  bv  R.  J.  Sheridan,  Pas- 
time A.  C,  with  iioft.  3in.;  R.Sheldon,  New  York  A. 
C,  2.  with  109ft.  loin. ;  John  F'lanagan,  New  York  A.  C, 

3,  with  107ft.  iij^in. 

Running  broad  jump— Won  by  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  New 
York  A.  C,  with  24ft  2  3-8in. ;  C.  B.  Bloss,  New  York  A. 
C,  2,  with  22ft.  J^in. ;  J.  T.  Mahoney,  Knickerbocker  A. 
C,  3,  with  2ift.  S^in. 

Pole  vault— Aug:ust  Anderson,  New  West  Side  A.  C, 
and  D.  Reuss,  Knickerbocker  A.  C  ,  tied  for  first  place 
with  loft.  6in.  Anderson  won  on  the  toss.  J.  K.  Bax- 
ter and  S.  K.  Thomas,  New  York  A.  C,  tied  for  third 
place  with  10ft.     Baxter  won  on  the  toss. 

Throwing  56-pound  weight— Won  by  John  Flanagan, 
New  York  A.  C,  with  33ft.  i^in.;  R  Sheldon,  New 
York  A.  C,  2,  with  30ft.  Sin.;  D.  O'Connell,  New  West 
Side  A.  C  ,  3,  with  29ft.  sin. 

Vigilant. 
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"shamrock,"  "Columbia"  and  "defender." 

N  taking  up  the  story 
of  the  cup  challenger 
and  the  cup  defend- 
ers since  the  last  num- 
ber of  Outing  ap- 
peared, some  striking 
and  exciting  events 
have  taken  place. 
Shamrock  had  her 
first  trial  spin  with 
B7-itannia  (now  in 
her  seventh  season) 
on  July  iSth.  The 
course  was  from  the 
Ryde  pierhead  round 
the  Nab  lightship, 
then  back  past  Cowes 
toabuoyon  the  Solent 
bank,  and  finishing 
off  Cowes  ;  distance 
about  40  miles.  Cap- 
tain Hogarth  steered 
Shamrock,  and  Cap- 
tain Carter  Britatt- 
nia,  which  carried  a 
club  -  topsail  while 
Shamrock  was  con- 
tent with  a  "jib- 
header."  Shamrock  had  no  difficulty  in  beating 
Britannia  in  windward  work,  pointing  higher 
and  being  far  smarter  in  stays.  In  the  run  home 
Shamrock's  spinnaker  split,  which  must  have 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  her  speed  The 
corrected  times  at  the  finish  were  :  Shamrock, 
3:43:50;  Britannia,  4:00:15.  The  new  boat 
thus  beat  Britannia  i6m.  25s.  over  the  40-mile 
course.  I  gather,  however,  from  private  ad- 
vices that  Shamrock,  had  she  been  allowed  to 
develop  her  full  speed,  would  have  beaten 
Britannia  at  least  half  an  hour. 

Shamrock' s  second  trial  race  with  Britannia 
was  on  July  19th.  The  course  was  the  same  as 
on  the  day  before,  except  that  it  was  reversed. 
Both  yachts  carried  club-topsails.  The  wind 
grew  light,  and  owing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
having  an  appointment  ashore,  Britannia  did 
not  finish,  but  Shamrock  led  her  by  nearly  two 
miles  when  she  retired.  These  spins  are  given 
here  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  not  as  signifi- 
cant of  Shamrock's  true  speed.  After  the  race 
Shamrock  grounded  on  a  sandspit  between 
Portsmouth  and  Langston  Harbor.  She  was 
hauled  off  ten  minutes  later,  uninjured. 

On  July  23d  Shamrock  arrived  in  the  Clyde 
in  tow  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  steam  jmcht 
Erin.  She  went  to  Greenock,  where  her  rac- 
ing spars  were  taken  out  and  she  was  rigged 
as  a  yawl  for  her  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Vigila?tt,  her  hull  \Vas 
strengthened  with  struts  and  braces.  She  car- 
ried two  Berthon  collapsible  boats  of  the  larg- 
est size,  as  well  as  a  gig.  Oil  stoves  were  pro- 
vided for  cooking  purposes.  Hogarth  is  in 
charge,  but  a  deep-water  skipper  named  Ham- 
ilton is  navigating  officer.  Her  ship's  company 
is  52  all  told.  In  addition  to  her  crew  are 
Chevalier  Martins,  a  inarine  painter,  and  Sur- 
geon Dr.  F.  Reid  Mackay,  of  Edinburgh.  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  addressed  the  yacht's  crew  be- 


fore she  sailed,  exhorting  them  to  do  their  level 
best.  Shatnrock  sailed  in  the  evening  of  August 
3d,  followed  by  the  Erin.  Should  the  two  craft 
become  separated  on  the  passage,  they  will 
meet  at  the  Azores ;  and  beyond  that  a  point  of 
rendezvous  has  been  arranged  in  the  event  of 
their  parting  company.  Shamrock  was  in- 
sured for  $200,000  at  5  per  cent.  If  she  has 
good  luck  and  fair  winds  she  may  arrive  before 
this  yarn  is  published.  Her  racing  spars  will 
come  over  on  the  City  of  Rome. 

The  fact  that  the  steamship  Whimbrel,  which 
arrived  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  on  August  7th, 
reported  having  spoken  the  cup  challenger 
Shamrock  in  tow  of  the  steam  yacht  Erin  on 
the  evening  of  August  4th,  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Tuskar,  caused  the  following  official 
comment  to  be  issued  by  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  at  New  London  on 
August  7th  : 

"In  relation  to  a  statement  that  the  Shamrock  had 
been  reported  in  tow  of  a  steamer  in  li^ht  order  off  the 
Tuskar  Rock,  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  Ireland, 
and  as  such  action  is  regarded  as  in  violation  of  the 
deed  of  gift  and  the  conditions  g-overning  the  match 
for  the  America's  Cup,  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  desire  to  state  that  some  time  since  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  a  representative  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  announcing  the  intention  of  Sir 
Thomas  to  take  a  southerly  course  for  the  Sham- 
rock and  asking  whether  in  view  of  the  probabil- 
ity of  encountering  calms  on  the  proposed  route  if  it 
would  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  match  if  thei'/2«;«- 
»-(7<r/fe  availed  herself  of  the  presence  of  a  steam  yacht 
to  be  towed  during  calm  spells. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  entire  good  faith  in  which 
the  request  was  made  and  that  the  towing  would  sub- 
ject the  vessel  to  greater  strain  than  the  sailing,  and 
could  therefore  not  be  made  a  pretext  of  evading  the 
conditions  of  the  deed  of  gift,  that  the  challenger 
should  proceed  on  her  own  bottom  to  the  port  of  con- 
test, the  officers  of  the  club  sent  an  answer  to  the  effect 
that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  would  take  no  excep- 
tion to  the  Shamrock  being  to  wed  during  calm  intervals 
between  breezes.  Its  action  in  consenting  not  to  ob- 
ject to  such  a  course  should  not  be  regarded,  however, 
as  a  precedent,  and  is  applicable  only  to  this  particular 
case." 

After  the  race  at  Larchmont,  on  July  8th, 
described  in  the  August  number,  Colinnbia  and 
Defender  went  to  Bristol,  where  Defender's 
steel  boom,  that  was  bent  in  the  collision  with 
Columbia,  was  repaired.  The  two  boats  started 
on  July  2ist  in  a  race  for  a  cup  offered  by  the 
Newport  Yacht-Racing  Association,  the  course 
being  from  off  Brenton's  Reef  lightship  to  a 
mark  off  West  Island  and  back,  twice  round,  in 
a  fresh  S.  W.  wind.  An  accident,  however, 
happened  to  Defender;  the  steel  link  by  which 
the  main-sheet  block  is  hung  from  the  boom 
broke,  and  the  yacht  gave  up  and  put  back. 
The  race  was  postponed  until  July  29th,  when 
Columbia  was  to  appear  with  her  new  steel 
mast  stepped. 

Owing,  however,  to  unforeseen  delays  the 
two  rivals  did  not  come  together  again  until 
August  2d  when  there  was  a  splendid  S.  W. 
wind  with  everything  favorable  for  a  fine  race. 
The  course  was  from  Brenton's  Reef  lightship 
to  the  buoy  off  Block  Island  and  return,  the 
first  leg  of  the  27-mile  course  thus  being  to 
windward.  Columbia,  steered  by  Captain  Barr, 
got  the  better  at  the  start,  crossing  the  line  40 
seconds  in  the  lead.  Forty  eight  minutes  later 
when  on  the  port  tack  Columbia  was  a  wreck. 
The  port  spreader  broke  inside  the  masthead 
shrouds  leaving  no  support  to  the  mast.    Then 
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the  topmast  snapped  in  two,  and  the  lower  mast 
also  broke  in  two  some  thirty  feet  above  the 
deck,  falling  down  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
V.  Luckily  nobody  was  injured  although  Mr. 
Iselin  and  Mate  Allen  were  on  the  lee  side  at 
the  time,  looking  after  the  trim  of  the  head 
sheets.  The  wreck  was  cleared  in  smart  and 
seamanlike  manner  by  the  Deer  Isle  sailors, 
and  the  yacht  was  towed  to  Bristol  for  repairs. 
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ader  thai  broke. 


The  reason  for  the  breaking  of  the  spreader 
was  that  in  changing  the  topmast  from  the 
foreside  of  the  mast  to  its  centre  in  order  to 
convert  it  into  a  telescoping  spar,  the  leads  of 
the  topmast  shrouds  over  the  spreader  down  to 
the  turnbuckle  at  the  chainplates  were  no 
longer  in  a  straight  line.  This  caused  undue 
strain  on  the  spreader  and  caused  it  to  collapse. 
Mr.  Iselin  blamed  nobody  for  the  disaster,  and 
expressed  his  joy  that  all  escaped  injury.  Among 
the  guests  aboard  were  Mrs.  Iselin  and  Nat 
Herreshoff. 

All  on  board  were  delighted  with  the  steel 
mast,  the  Columbia  being  considerably  stiffer 
with  it  than  with  the  pine  spar.  A  new  one 
was  ordered  and  will  be  ready  long  before  the 
cup  races.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herreshoff  will  also  be 
prevailed  upon  to  fit  the  yacht  with  non-collap- 
sible spreaders  and  to  make  the  leads  of  her  rig- 
ging perfectly  fair  and  straight,  and  so  guard 


against  further  mishaps,  which  are  both  costly 
and  annoying  as  well  as  provocative  of  harsh 
comment  from  sea  critics  and  sea  lawyers. 

The  hull  of  Columbia  received  only  a  few 
dents,  which  were  soon  hammered  out.  Neither 
gaff,  boom,  nor  bowsprit  was  damaged.  The 
yacht's  pine  mast  and  No.  2  topmast  were 
stepped  and  rigged  at  Bristol,  and  she  was  all- 
a-taunto  in  time  for  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
cruise. 

A   GREAT    RACE    OFF    NEWPORT. 

Although  Columbia  was  in  thorough  racing 
trim  on  Saturday,  August  5th,  she  did  not  take 
part  in  the  handicap  race  arranged  by  the  New- 
port yachtsmen  for  herself,  Defender,  Vigilant 
and  Navahoe.  Other  prizes  were  offered  to 
Syce  and  Kestrel,  and  also  to  Queen  Mab  and 
Car  mil  a.  The  race  was  started  in  a  light  S.  W. 
breeze.  The  course  was  from  off  Brenton's 
Reef  lightship  to  the  buoy  off  Block  Island, 
thence  to  a  mark  off  West  Island  and  back  to 
Brenton's  Reef  hghtship.  The  first  leg  was  to 
windward,  and  Z'^^'w^^r  beat  Vigilant  17m. 
30s.  in  the  beat  of  ly/^  miles.  In  the  run  of  18 
miles  to  West  Island  Defender  gained  7m.  30s. 
beating  Vigilant  30m.  45s.  on  elapsed  and  28m. 
7s.  on  corrected  time.  Defender  allowing  Vigi- 
lant 2m.  27s.  and  Navahoe  5m.  46s.  Syce  and 
Kestrel,  and  Carmita  and  Quee7i  Mab,  sailed 
interesting  races.  Following  are  the  official 
times  : 


Elapsed 

Corrected 

Start. 

FituSh. 

Time. 

Time. 

H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

H.M.S. 

Defender. . 

. .12:00:00 

5:14:17 

5:14:17 

5:14:17 

Vigilant. . . 

. . 12:00:00 

5:44:51 

5:44:5^ 

5:42:24 

Navahoe. . 

.. 12:00:00 

6:05:03 

6:05:04 

5  59:17 

FIRST-CLASS    SLOOPS— MATCH   FOR  A  CUP. 

Elapsed      Corrected 

Start.  Finish.  Time.  Time. 

Vigilant...   .12:00:00  5:44:51  5:44:51  5:44:51 

Navahoe. ...  12:00:00  6:05:03  6:05:03  6:01:44. 

Thus  Vigilant,  allowing  Navahoe  3m.   19s.,  won  t)y 

i6m.  53s. 

52-FOOT   SLOOPS— MATCH    FOR  A  CUP. 

Elapsed     Corrected 
Start.  Finish,  Time.  Titne. 

Sjce 12:05:00  3:59:35  3:54:35  3:54:3s 

Kestrel 12:05:00  4:02:22  3:57:22  3:54:10 

Syce  allowed  Kestrel  3m.  12s.,  Kestrel  thus  winning 
by  25S.  corrected  time. 

SPECIAL    MATCH    FOR    A    CUP. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Start.             Finish.              Time.  Time. 

Queen  Mab..  11:25:00            3;3o:4o           4:05:40  4:05:40 

Carmita 11:25:00           3:57:00           4:32:00  4:23:39 

Queen  Mab  allowed  Carmita  iSm.  21s.,  and  won  by 
17m.  5gs. 

SEAWANHAKA    INTERNATIONAL    CHALLENGE    CUP. 

The  races  for  the  International  Challenge 
Cup  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  were  sailed  at  Dorval,  Lake  St.  Louis, 
near  Montreal,  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal 
St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club.  The  first  contest 
was  .scheduled  for  Thursday,  July  27th,  but 
the  weather  looked  threatening  and  blustery, 
and  on  that  account  the  race  was  postponed 
until  next  day.  The  conditions  imposed  this 
year  barred  out  "double-hull  freaks  "  like  Do- 
mijtion,  and  limited  the  over-all  length  of  the 
contestants  to  32  feet  6  inches. 

The  challenger  this  year  was  the  Consta7ice, 
designed  by  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Crane,  for  Messrs. 
Regis  H.  Post  and  E  M.  Post,  of  the  Seawan- 
haka Y.  C.     She  was  built  by  the  Spalding  St. 
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Lawrence  Boat  Company,  and  is  noteworthy 
for  possessing  more  structural  strength  than 
Mr.  Crane's  boats  of  last  year,  in  which  angle 
bars  and  metal  tubing  played  so  extensive  a 
part.  She  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, be  described  as  a  handsome  boat,  being  in 
point  of  fact  as  homely  as  a  horse  car,  as  all 
who  saw  her  in  her  early  races  on  Long  Island 
Sound  were  forced  to  concede  ;  but  she  is  fast 
and  well  put  together,  and  at  any  rate  is  good 
for  at  least  one  season's  hard  racing,  which  is 
more  than  could  be  said  for  the  Crane  "  freaks  " 
of  1898.  She  is  of  the  scow  type  and  cost 
more  than  $1,500,  which  money  would  buy  two 
good  knockabouts. 

The  defender  Glencaim  III.  was  designed 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Duggan  for  Commodore 
James  Ross,  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht 
Club,  and  is  if  possible  more  of  a  scow  than 
Constance.  She  was  built  at  the  Dorval  shop. 
The  Glencaim.,  it  is  said,  cost  only  about  half 
as  much  as  Constance.  The  spars  of  both  craft 
are  hollow.    Their  official  measurements  follow  : 

Cnnstnnce.       Glencairn  III. 

Length  over-all 30ft.  io|^in.  yAV.  i,V^\Vi. 

L.  W.  L ijft.      gin.  17ft.  3in. 

Overhang  : 

Bow 8ft.     Yixn.  Qft.  3%in. 

Stern 5ft.  ij^in.  5ft.  g4^in. 

Mast 25ft.      6in.  25ft.  5%in. 

Boom 23ft.  2ift.  Sin. 

GafiE 13ft.      6in.  14ft.  Sin. 

Spinnaker  Boom 15ft.      sin.  20ft. 

Mainsail  Area 386ft.  370ft. 

Head  Triangle 98ft.  128ft. 

Spinnaker iQ6ft.  256ft. 

Total  Area 484ft.  4gSft. 

Racing  Measurement 19.875ft.  i9.78sft. 

Both  boats  are  similar  in  design,  being  de- 
velopments of  Glencairn  /.,  designed  by  Mr. 
Duggan.  The  cockpits  of  both  are  long  open 
affairs  destitute  of  bulkheads.  Both  carry 
wooden  centerboards  weighted  with  lead,  that 
of  Constafice  weighing  438  lbs.,  and  that  of 
Glencairn  III. ,  307  lbs. 

The  crews  were  composed  as  follows  :  Con- 
stance,  C.   H.   Crane,  captain,  145   lbs.;  H,  M. 


Crane,  130  lbs.;  E.  M.  Post,  160  lbs.;  Joseph  B. 
Thomas,  159  lbs.     Total  weight,  594  lbs. 

Glencairn  III. — G.  H.  Duggan,  captain, 
1491^  lbs.;  F.  P.  Shearwood,  149  lbs.;  Arthur 
Hamilton,  155  lbs.;  Shirley  Davidson,  ]4iX 
lbs.     Total  weight,  594}^  lbs. 

The  Race  Committee  were  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Riley,  H.  B.  Young  and  Professor  Copper,  of 
McGill  University. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  on  July  28th,  the 
start  being  made  in  a  nice  whole-sail  breeze 
from  west  by  south,  the  course  being  three 
legs  to  windward  and  return,  distance  12  miles. 
The  starting  signal  was  made  at  ih.  55m., 
Cofistance  leading  by  one  second,  but  Glen- 
cairn holding  the  weather  berth,  both  being  on 
the  starboard  tack.  In  the  windward  work  that 
ensued,  there  didn't  seem  much  difference  be- 
tween them.  Glencairn,  however,  owing  to  a 
queer  blunder,  steered  for  the  wrong  mark — 
the  one  set  for  the  triangular  course — thus 
breaking  tacks;  while  Constance  sleered  for  the 
correct  mark,  rounding  it  ahead  of  her  rival  and 
setting  her  spinnaker  smartly  for  the  run  home. 
Glejicairn  had  lost  4m.  and  28s.  in  the  beat, 
but  she  cut  off  one  minute  in  the  run  before  the 
wind,  Glencairn's  lead  being  3m.  48s  at  the 
end  of  the  first  round.  In  the  second  round 
the  windlightened,  and  in  the  beat  the  Canadian 
boat  gained  8s.,  which  in  the  run  was  lessened 
to  5s.,  owing  to  the  Glettcairji  being  forced  to 
shift  her  spinnaker.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond round  Constattce  was  3m.  45s.  in  the  lead. 
Glencairn  in  beating  to  the  mark  in  the  final 
windward  leg  took  the  ground  twice,  which  de- 
layed her  a  little,  but  she  continued  to  reduce 
her  opponent's  lead  to  2m.  35s.,  and  in '  the 
run  home  gained  another  20s.,  Constance 
finishing  2m.  15s.  ahead.  The  official  time 
was  : 


H.M.S. 

Constance 1:55:03 

Glencairn 1:55:03 


Finish. 

H.M.S. 
4:13:28 
4:15:43 


Elapsea. 
Time. 

H  M.S. 
2:18:2s 
2:20:40 
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Owing  to  lack  of  wind  on  Saturday,  July  zgth, 
the  triangular  race  was  postponed  until  Mon- 
day, July  31st.  The  American  boat  sailed  ex- 
cellently throughout,  standing  up  well  to  the 
northwest  puffs.  The  course  was  triangular, 
all  buoys  being  turned  to  port,  one  and  one- 
third  miles  to  each  leg,  three  times  round,  mak- 
ing twelve  miles  in  all.  The  first  leg  was  to 
windward,  the  American  boat  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  the  start  by  7  seconds.  Constance 
proved  her  superiority  in  this  point  of  sailing, 
while,  when  reaching,  Glencairn,  as  a  general 
rule,  picked  up.  No  spinnakers  could  be  car- 
ried, and  in  the  first  round  both  boats  took 
in  a  reef.  At  the  second  buoy  on  the  second 
round  Constajice  was  3m.  44s.  ahead,  but 
owing  to  the  fine  handling  of  the  Glencairn 
and  the  boldness  of  her  skipper  in  carrying  a 
balloon  jib  and  shaking  the  reef  out  of  the 
mainsail,  he  gradually  gained  on  his  rival  un- 
til, at  the  finish  of  the  race,  Cotistattce  won  by 
55s.  only.     The  official  times  are  appended  : 

Elapsed 
Start,  Finish.  Ti7ne. 

H.M.S.  H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

■Constance 1:25:09  3:29:00  2:03:51 

-Glencairn 1:25:16  3:29:55  2:04:39 

Following  is  the  detailed  time  of  rounding 
Tauoys  : 

FIRST    ROUND. 
First  Buoy — Constance,  1:47:34;  Glencairn,  1:50:29. 
Second  Buoy — Constance,  1:56:42;  Glencairn,  1:58:52. 
Third  Buoy — Constance,  2:06:21;  Glencairn,  2:08:21. 

SECOND  ROUND. 
First  Buoy — Constance,  2:29:21;  Glencairn,  2:32:58. 
Second  Buoy — Constance,  2:38:05;  Glencairn,  2:41:49. 
Third  Buoy — Constance,  2:48:00;  Glencairn,  2:50:34. 

THIRD   ROUND. 
First  Buoy — Constance,  3:11:20;  Glencairn,  3:12:53. 
Second  Buoy — Constance,  3:20:30;  Glencairn,  3:21:39. 
Third   Buoy    and    Finish — Constance,   3:29:00;   Glen- 
cairn, 3:29:55. 

The  third  race  was  sailed  on  August  ist,  the 
■course  being  to  windward  and  return,  the  same 
as  on  the  first  race.  Glencairn  got  the  better 
■of  the  start  by  9  seconds,  but  Consta7ice  rounded 
the  first  buoy  53  seconds  ahead  of  her.  In  the 
next  leg,  with  balloon  jibs  set,  Glencairit  re- 
duced the  lead  by  18  seconds.  On  the  first  leg 
•of  the  second  round,  the  Canadian  boat  lost 
•only  6  seconds,  being  a  good  showing,  as  Con- 
-sta?tce  is  clearly  her  superior  in  windward 
work.  Eventually  Glencazr7fpas?,e6.Constajice, 
■rounding  the  8-milebuoy  22  seconds  in  the  lead. 
From  this  time  on  to  the  end  of  the  race,  the 
-wind  grew  lighter  and  lighter,  and  Glencairn 
increased  the  gap,  finishing  3m.  6s.  in  the  lead. 
The  official  times  follow  ; 

Elapsed 
Start,  Finish.         Tivic. 

H.M.S.        H.M.S.        H.M.S. 

■Glencairn 1:25:07        3:53:26        2:28:19 

Constance 1:25:16        3:56:32        2:31:16 

Following  is  the  official  time  of  the  rounding 
•of  each  buoy  : 

Glencairn.     Constance. 

H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

T-wo-mile  buoy 1:50:25  1:49:32 

Four-mile  buoy 2:06:55  2:06:20 

Six-mile  buoy 2:31:13  2:30:32 

Kight-miie  buoy ....  2:51:37  2:5^:59 

'Ten-mile  buoy 3:22:30  3:20:05 

Finish .   3:53:26  3:56:32 

The  first  victory  of  Captain  Duggan  caused 
■Canadian  hopes  to  ascend.  The  two  previous 
-wins  of  Constance  had  made  the  Kanucks  feel 


rather  glum,  and  all  the  New  York  corres])ond- 
ents  at  Dorval  had  sent  despatches  to  their 
newspapers  saying  that  victory  was  assured 
for  the  Seawanhaka  boat.  It  isn't  safe,  how- 
ever, to  be  prodigal  of  prophecy,  as  was  exem- 
plified later  on. 

The  fourth  race  was  sailed  on  August  2d, 
over  the  triangular  course,  in  weather  that  was 
trying  and  varied,  beginning  with  a  light  wind 
from  southwest,  shifting  round  the  compass, 
and  bringing  with  it  a  thunder  squall  which 
looked  so  threatening  as  to  make  both  boats 
reef,  and  finally  ending  in  a  steady  breeze  from 
northwest.  Captain  Duggan  is  accustomec  '  to 
the  rather  "  freaky"  meteorological  conditions 
of  Lake  Dorval  and  thus  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  Captain  Crane.  The  challenging 
craft  was  beaten  by  5m.  and  39s.  Details  fol- 
low : 

Elapsed 

Boat.                                           Start,  Finish.  Time. 

H.M.S.  H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Constance    1:55:25  4:20:54  2:25:29 

Glencairn 1:55:27  4:15:15  2:19:48 

Following  are  the  official  times  at  each  of  the  buoys: 

Di^er- 

First  Found.                     Constance.  Glencairn.  ence. 

H.M.S.  H.M.S.  M.S. 

First  buo}-   2:12:25  2:10:29  ^^S^ 

Second  buoy 2:34:18  2:31:40  2:38 

Third  buoy 2:57:04  2:53:57  3:07 

Second  Round. 

First  buoy 3:09:14  3:06:43  2:31 

Second  buoy 3:20:58  3:17:25  3:33 

Third  buoy.. 3:37:24  3:34:15  3:09 

Third  Round. 

First  buoy 3:56:16  3:48:53  7:23 

Second  buoy 4:09:25  4:04:05  5:20 

Finish   4:20:54  4:15:15  5:39 

The  boats  were  now  tied,  each  having  won 
two  in  the  series  of  five.  The  decisive  race 
was  started  on  August  3d.  Owing  to  frequent 
shifts  of  wind  the  buoys  had  to  be  changed 
three  times  in  order  to  make  the  course  dead  to 
windward  and  back.  Captain  Crane  was  keen 
on  this  point  as  he  realized  that  his  boat  had  no 
chance  in  reaching  against  the  Kanuck  craft. 
It  was  found  that  each  leg  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced to  one  and  one-half  miles,  making  the 
course  four  times  round  instead  of  three,  in 
order  to  complete  the  twelve  miles.  So  far  as  I 
can  gather,  both  sides  agreed  to  the  course  so 
laid  out.  The  starting  signal  was  made  at  3h. 
05m.,  Glencairn  crossing  15s.  later.  Con- 
stance,  while  manoeuvring  for  a  start,  un- 
fortunately grounded,  and  did  not  cross  the 
line.  Her  owner,  Mr.  Post,  boarded  the  com- 
mittee boat  and  made  a  verbal  protest.  Mean- 
while Glencairn  sailed  over  the  course. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Post  handed  in  the  follow- 
ing formal  protest : 

To  the  Sailing  Committee,  Royal  St.  La-wrence  Yacht 
Club. 

Dear  Sirs — I  beg  leave  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  course  as  laid  out  for  to-day's  race  on  the  ground 
that  there  -was  not  sufficient  'water  for  the  boats  to  sail 
in.     Respectfully  yours,  Regis  H.  Post. 

The  committee,  after  a  session  of  three 
hours,  rendered  the  following  decision,  which, 
of  course,  was  final : 

"  Having  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Post,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Duggan  and  William  Riley,  and  having  carefully 
considered  all  the  circumstances  of  the  start  in  to  day's 
race  of  the  Seawanhaka -Corinthian  Challenge  Cup 
series,  decides  that  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for 
ordering  the  race  to  be  resailed,  and  accordingly 
awards  the  race  to  Glencairn  III. 

'■James  J.  Riley,  Jr,  Chairman. 

"  Harrison  B.  Young,  Secretary." 
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The  committee,  I  think,  acted  according  to 
the  strict  letter  of  yacht-racmg  law,  inasmuch 
as  the  course  as  laid  out  was  agreed  to  by  both 
sides  and  the  race  was  actually  begun  as  soon 
as  the  preparatory  gun  was  fired.  Whether 
the  committee  acted  with  sportsmanlike  spirit, 
yachtsmen  must  decide.  I  recall  an  incident 
which  happened  on  September  8,  1885,  off  Scot- 
land lightship,  when  the  Puritan  fouled  the 
Genesta  and  was  ruled  out.  Genesta  was  told 
by  the  Regatta  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Club  to  sail  over  the  course. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
"but  we  don't  want  it  that  way.  We  want  a 
race — not  a  walk-over."' 

If  Captain  Duggan,  when  he  saw  his  oppo- 
nent stuck  in  the  mud,  had  put  back  and  given 
her  a  chance  to  get  afloat  again,  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  graceful  act. 

But  then  the  Seawanhaka  boys  are  to  blame. 
There  is  plenty  of  deep  water  off  Oyster  Bay, 
and  they  ought  to  always  have  built  boats 
capable  of  keeping  the  cup  where  it  belongs. 
The  incident,  as  the  diplomatists  say,  is  now 
closed,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  clubs  are  not  unusually 
"  strained." 

For  the  benefit  of  yachtsmen  unfamiliar  with 
the  historyof  the  Seawanhakainternationalchal- 
lenge  cup  it  may  be  recorded  that  the  first  chal- 
lenger for  the  cup  was  the  English  half-rater 
Spruce  IV.,  which  was  defeated  in  1895  by 
Ethelwynn,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Stephens. 
It  was  won  in  1896  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Duggan's 
15-footer  Glencairn  I.,  which  beat  Mr.  C.  H. 
Crane's  El  Heire.  Mr.  Crane's  boat  Momo  was 
beaten  at  Dorval  in  1897  by  Mr.  Duggan's 
Glencairn  II.  Mr.  Crane's  challenger  was 
beaten  last  year  by  the  freak  double-huller 
Dominioji,  of  Duggan's  design,  and  now  Mr. 
Duggan  has  scored  still  another  victory. 

The  White  Bear  Yacht  Club  has  sent  its 
challenge  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club  for 
the  Seawanhaka  cup  next  year. 


ATLANTIC    YACHT    CLUB    CRUISE. 

The  cruise  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  was 
particularly  enjoyable  this  year,  owing  not  only 
to  the  liberality  of  the  club  in  offering  prizes, 
but  also  to  the  admirable  and  zealous  efforts  of 
the  flag  officers  and  the  regatta  committee. 
The  squadron  made  Larchmont  the  rendezvous 
by  invitation  of  their  old  and  kindly  allies,  and 
in  that  friendly  harbor  the  yachts  met  on  July 
3d  and  were  duly  regaled  on  Larchmont  cakes 
and  ale  until  they  sailed  away  on  July  5th  in  a 
fresh  and  smiling  southerly  wind  to  Bridgeport, 
which  they  reached  in  good  time  that  after- 
noon. The  yachts  that  took  part  in  the  first 
squadron  run  were,  schooners  :  W.  G.  Brokaw's 
Amor  it  a,  J.  Fred.  Ackerman's  Lady  Evelyn, 
R.  E.  Tod's  Katrina,  B.  F.  Whitlock's  Ra- 
jnona,  arid  Commodore  Frank  T.  Adams' 
Sachem;  single-stickers:  E  S.  Hatch's  Hu- 
ron, George  E.  Brightson's  Penguitt,  L.  N. 
Callanan's  Eclipse,  George  Copeland's  Daphne. 
W.  J.  'R.dbevVs'  Ondawa,  T.  L.  Arnold's  Awa, 
L.  Weir's  Eidolon,  and  Zenobia,  Bonito,  Bon- 
nie Ghent,  IVabasso  and  Nanka  In  a  squall 
Eclipse  lost  her  topmast  and  put  into  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  for  a  new  one.  This  was  the 
only  mishap.  The  winners  were  Amor  it  a, 
Katrina,  Huron,  Penguin,  Ondawa  and  Ze- 
nobia. 

After  remaining  at  anchor  all  night  at  Black 
Rock,  the  squadron  sailed  next  morning,  July 
6th,  for  New  London.  The  run  was  quite  a 
pleasant  one,  good  time  being  made  in  a  rather 
stiff  breeze,  in  which  Colonia  carried  away  her 
topmast.  A  like  mishap  befell  Sachem,  which 
also  tore  her  maintopmast  stay  sail.  The  win- 
ners were  Ainorita,  Ondawa,  Zenobia  and 
Penguin. 

On  July  7th  the  squadron  sailed  across  the 
Sound  to  Shelter  Island — a  favorite  resort  of  the 
club,  where  the  fleet  anchored  until  July  loth, 
enjoying  itself  as  of  old.  It  was  then  that  the 
schooners  Coronet,  John  I.  Waterbury,  B.  F. 
Whitlock's  Ramona,  Frank  T.  Adams'  Sachem, 
and  Robert  E.  Tod's  Katrina..  and  the  single- 
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Courtesy  of  Theodore  B.  Starr. 


SOME   OF    THE    ATLANTIC    Y.    C.   TROPHIES. 


stickers,  George  W.  Copeland's  DapJuie,  and 
Thomas  Arnold's  Aw  a,  started  on  a  race  from 
Ramshead  Buoy,  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  to  the 
club  station  at  Sea  Gate,  N.  Y.,  the  course  be- 
ing outside  Long  Island,  leaving  the  spar 
buoy  on  the  northerly  end  of  Gardiner's 
Island,  and  the  bell  buoy  north  of  Montauk, 
on  the  starboard  hand  ;  thence  to  Sandy 
Hook  lightship  ;  thence  to  Sea  Gate,  leaving  the 
beacon  on  the  Romer  shoal,  and  the  Swash 
Channel  bell  buoy  on  the  starboard  hand;  thence 
to  the  finish  line,  passing  between  the  club- 
house dock  and  the  committee  boat,  anchored 
northwesterly  therefrom. 

The  race  was  for  a  first  prize  for  schooners, 
and  another  for  single-stickers,  presented  by 
Commodore  Adams.  Fleet  Captain  Watson 
presented  a  second  prize  for  schooners,  and 
Vice-Commodore  Whitlock  a  third  prize. 

It  was  a  one-gun  start,  the  single-stickers  be- 
ing sent  off  at  12:10  r.  m.,  and  the  schooners, 
all  of  which  were  handicapped  at  the  start,  ten 
minutes  later.  The  wind  was  light  from  north- 
west, and  spinnakers  were  carried  to  Montauk 
Point  buoy,  when  the  wind  headed  the  racers. 
They  beat  all  night,  and  at  dawn  the  breeze 
shifted,  allowing  the  craft  to  sail  their  course 
to  Sandy  Hook  lightship.  The  schooners  all  fin- 
ished within  five  minutes,  Ranw7ia  in  the  lead, 
Coronet  second  and  Katrma  next,  one  second 
ahead  of  Sachem.  Aw  a  beat  Daphne,  owing 
in  a  measure  to  trouble  with  her  steering  gear. 
The  official  times  follow  : 

SCHOONERS. 
Start — 12:20  Monday. 

Fin  ish 

Tuesday.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

H.  M.S.  H.  M.S.  H.  M.  S. 

Katrina 3:04:16  26:44:16  24:46:56 

Sachem 3:04:17  26:44:17  2546:17 

Ramona 2:59:09  26:39:09  26:19:50 

Coronet 3:03:24  26:43:24  26:43:24 


Finish 

Tuesday.  Elafised.  Corrected. 

H.  M.S.  H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

.    4:50:14  28:40:14  28:10:30 

•    5:51:15  29:4-15  29:41:15 


Start — 12:10  Monday. 


Awa 

Daphne 

Thus  ended  a  pleasant  cruise,  wound  up  by 
an  ocean  race  such  as  used  to  be  so  popular 
twenty  years  ago. 

THE   LARCHMONT    WEEK. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  un- 
qualified success  of  their  "  Race  Week,"  which 
afforded  capital  sport  to  yachtsmen  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  week  began  with  an  open  regatta 
on  July  15th,  which  was  started  in  a  light 
southerly  wind,  that  freshened  in  the  after- 
noon. The  starters  were  schooners  :  Colo7iia. 
Ariel,  Amorita,  Quisetta  and  Latonia  ;  cut- 
ters, yawls,  sloops  and  cats  :  Syce,  Kestrel, 
Liris,  Albicore,  Sultan,  Tigress,  Fleetwing, 
Hussar,  Eurylia,  Siren,  Anoatok,  Possum, 
Marguerite,  Lorelei,  Possum  (yawl),  Kiltie. 
Spindrift,  Mongoose,  Midge,  Kittiwink. 
Thelga,  Folly,  Ditto,  Edtuina  II.,  Windora, 
Kit,  Kenwood,  Qui  Vive,  Florence,  Vera, 
Win  or  Lose,  Spark,  Kazaza,  Bogey,  Ox, 
Lobster  and  Bouticer.     The  winners  were  : 

Races  for  schooners  in  one  class  on  elapsed 
time,  with  time  allowance  on  actual  measure- 
ment :  Quisetta  won  from  Amorita  by  2m. 
i6s.,  froiTi  Co  Ionia  by  8m.  45s.,  and  from  Ariel 
by  2im.  23s.  Special  handicap  races  :  Colonia 
allowing  Ariel  ism.,  Colottia  won  by  3m.  50s. 
corrected  time.  Colonia  won  from  Ariel  by 
1 8m.  50S.  Quisetta  won  from  Amorita  by  58s. 
Latonia  had  a  sailover.  Syce  won  from  Kes- 
trel by  15m.  41S.  Liris  had  a  sailover.  Sul- 
tan won  from  Albicore  by  31m.  07s.  Hussar 
won  from  Tigress  by  2Tm.  46s.     Possum  won 
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from  A  no  at  ok  by  im.  28s.  Marguerite  won 
from  Lorelei  by  gm  12s.  Spiftdrzft  won  from 
Mongoose  by  4m.  o8s.  Folly  won  from  Ditto 
"by  2m.  03s.  A'/^  won  from  Mendora  by  im. 
42s.  H^z«  iT  ZtfJ^  won  from  Qid  Vive  by  im. 
ois.  Kazaza  won  from  Spark  by  im.  50s. 
Bouticer  won  from  Lobster  by  7m.  40s. 

The  special  race  on  Monday,  July  17th,  was 
sailed  in  light  and  variable  westerly  winds. 
Colonia,  Amorita^  Quissetta,  Latona  and 
Atlafitic  started  in  one  class.  There  was  also 
a  special  handicap  race  between  Latona  and 
Atlantic^  and  A /Jiorita  and  Quissetta.  Clorita 
and  Uncas,  one-design  schooners,  sailed 
against  each  other.  In  cutters,  class  K,  Syce, 
Kestrel  and  Acushla  IL  raced.  In  the  21- 
foot  knockabouts,  there  were  Mo7igoose  and 
Sp!7idrift,  and  in  the  Seawanhaka  knock- 
abouts, Midge  and  Thelga.  The  winners  were 
Colonia,  Atlantic,  Amorita,  Clorita,  Syce, 
Alongoose  and  Midge. 

Tuesday,  July  iSth,  was  the  day  set  apart 
for  boat  races  and  water  sports.  In  the  contest 
for  naphtha  launches  21  feet  and  over,  Tro- 
£hilus,  Levanter,  Sister  and  Sagamore  com- 
peted, Levanter  winning  first  prize,  Sister 
second,  and  Trochilus  third  prize. 

The  starters  in  the  race  for  naphtha  launches 
21  feet  and  under  were  Allen,  Atlantic,  La- 
tona, Crusader  and  Amorita,  Allen  winning 
the  first  prize,  and  Latotta  and  Amorita  the 
second  and  third. 

Colo7iia,  Katrina  and  Nydia  started  in  the 
alco  vapor  class,  Colonia  winning  the  first  and 
Katrina  the  second  prize. 

The  four-oared  gig  race  was  won  by  Lady 
Evelyn,  her  competitors  being  Colonia,  Amo- 
rita and  Katrina. 

The  pair-oared  gig  race  was  won  by  Crusa- 
der, her  competitors  being  Sagamore,  Alsa 
£ie7ine.  Syce  and  Southern  Cross. 

The  dinghy  race  was  won   by  Amorita,  her 


rivals  being  Ladv  Evelyn,  Alsacienjie,  Tro- 
chilus and  Nymph. 

At  night  the  grounds  were  illuminated  and 
there  was  a  ball. 

On  July  19th  there  was  an  open  regatta  in 
which  thirty-eight  yachts  took  part  in  a  nice 
northwest  breeze.  A  new  boat,  the  Meemer, 
owned  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Nickerson,  of  Boston,  built 
by  Hanley,madeherracing^/^z/'/and  woneasily 
in  her  class.  Kestrel  split  her  jib  and  carried 
away  her  spreader.  Kiltie  lost  her  rudder  and 
IVitidora  her  bobstay,  while  the  freak,  Skim- 
maug,  was  disabled.  The  starters  were  schoon- 
ers Colonia  and  Atlaiitic;  sloops,  class  K, 
Syce,  Kestrel  and  Acushla  IL;  sloops,  class 
L,  Hussar,  Eurylia,  Irex  and  Meemer; 
sloops,  class  M,  Possum  and  Zenobia;  sloops, 
class  K,  Liris  and  Kiaora;  yawls,  class  L, 
Albicore  and  Szcltan;  25-foot  knockabouts, 
Monio  and  Oiseau;  21-foot  knockabouts.  Kit- 
tie,  Spindrift,  Afott^oose  and  Kei ;  Seawan- 
haka knockabouts,  Thelga;  class  Q,  Edwina 
IL,  Fidget  QXid  Nike;  class  S,  Volsieng.  Do- 
soris  IL  and  Windora;  class  T,  Qui  Vive, 
Florence,  Vera,  Win  or  Lox.  Spunk,  Ox, 
Bogey  and  Kazaza;  class  "W,  Lobster  and 
Skinimaug.     The  winners  were; 

vSchooners,  Class  B. — Colonia- by  5m.  15s.  She  al- 
lowed the  Atlantic  ?o  minutes. 

Sloops,  Class  K.— Syce  beat  Acushla  II.  gm.  29s. 

Sloops,  Class  K  (cruising  trim). — Kiaora  beat  Liris 
6m.  IS. 

Yawls,  Class  L.— Albicore. 

Sloops,  Class  Ij. — Meemer  beat  Kussar  lom.  los. 

Sloops,  Class  M. — Possum  beat  Zenobia  26m.  20s. 

Twenty-five  foot  knockabouts.— Oiseau  beat  Momo 
im.  iSs. 

Twenty-one  loot  knockabouts.— Spindrift  beat  Mon- 
goose 3rn.  15s. 

S.  C.  Y.  S.  knockabouts. — Thelga  had  a  sailover. 

Class  Q.— Niko  beat  Kdwina  iim.  30s. 

Class  S. — Volsung  beat  Dosoris  II.  11m.  15s. 

Class  W. — Lobster  won. 

On  Thursday,  July  20th,  special  races  were 
sailed   in  a  fresh  northeast  breeze.     Syce  beat 
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Kestrel  and  Aciishla.  Penguin  beat  Irex. 
O.  Shima  San  beat  Possum  and  Acus/i/a  I. 
Moino  beat  Oiseau  (disabled),  and  Spindrift 
beat  Indianola  (disabled),  ±Mongoose,  Kan- 
tnka.  Midge,  and  T/ietga.  Volsung  beat 
Dosoris  II. 

Friday,  July  21st,  was  a  glorious  day  for  a 
yacht  race,  the  wind  being  brisk  from  south- 
west. The  Meemcr  was  ready  to  start,  but  as 
the  Hussar  didn't  show  up  on  the  line  she  had 
no  competitor.  The  starters  were  Colonia, 
Amor  it  a,  Quisetta,  Clorita,  Uncas,  Syce, 
Kestrel,  Liris,  Kiaora,  Albicore,  Sultan, 
Possum.  The  winners  were  Quisetta,  Clorita, 
Syce,  Liris,  Albicore,  Sultan.  Posstim  won  a 
second  prize. 

The  week's  sport  wound  up  brilliantly  with 
an  open  regatta  in  which  forty-five  yachts 
started,  the  wind  being  light  from  southeast 
when  the  starting  signal  was  made.  On  the 
second  round  there  was  a  heavy  thunder  squall 
and  many  meteorological  flukes.  Nearly  all  the 
yachts  that  figured  in  the  other  open  regattas 
crossed  the  line.     The  winners  were  : 

Schooner  Class. — Amorita  wins  from  Colonia  by 
lom.  55S.  ♦ 

Class  K. — Syce  wins  from  Kestrel  by  iim.  50s. 

Class  K  (cruising  rig).— Kiaora  has  a  sailover. 

Class  L. — Meemer  wins  from  Fleetwing  by  15m.  29s  ; 
Irex  by  i6m.  158.;  Tigress  by  41m.  12s.,  and  Hussar  by 
45ni.  21S. 

Class  M. — Possum  wins  from  Anoatok  by  igm.  17s. 

Class  L. — Sultan  wins  from  Possum  by  im.  22s. 

Twenty-five  foot  knockabouts — Momo  wins  from 
Oiseau  by  16  seconds. 

Twenty-one  foot  knockabouts — Spindrift  wins  from 
Mongoose  by  2m.  iis. ;  Kittie  by  2m.  27s.;  Indianola  by 
3m.  .-5s;  Robin  Hood  by  i8m.  40s. 

S.  C.  Y.  C.  knockabouts.— Midge  wins  from  Dipper 
by  3m.  53S. ;  Thelga  by  4m.  37s. 

Class  0.  — Edwina  II.  wins  from  Nike  by  5m.  33s. 

Class  S. — Kit  wins  from  Windora  by  im.  45s.;  the 
Volsung  by  2m.  36s. 

Class  T.  — Qui  Vive  wins  from  Win  or  Lose  by  im. 
32S  ;  Scat  by  7m.  iis. 

Class  v.— Ka-za-za  wins  from  Spunk  by  37  seconds. 

Class  W.— Bouncer  wins  from  Lobster  by  iz  minutes. 

THE    QUINCY    CHALLENGE   CUP. 

The  second  contest  for  the  Quincy  Challenge 
Cup,  offered  by  the  Quincy  Yacht  Club  for  the 
21-foot  1.  w.  1.  class  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts,  began  on  July  24th, 
at  Quincy  Bay.  The  starters  were  H.  M. 
Faxon's  Hostess  (which  won  the  cup  last  year), 
C.  D.  Mower's  Heiress,  F.  L.  Pigeon's  T/ielma, 
Walter  Abbott's  Oogrook,  and  W.  E.  C.  Eustis's 
Pojnpano.  A  stiff  wind  blew  from  east-north- 
east and  each  boat  was  reefed.  Heiress  was 
disabled  and  withdrew.  Hostess  won,  her 
time  being  1:29:18;  Oogrook  was  second,  1:37:32; 
Pompajto,  1:38:50. 

The  second  race  of  the  series  was  sailed  on 
July  25th  in  a  whole-sail  breeze  from  northeast. 
Hostess  beat  Heiress  by  29  seconds  after  an 
exciting  race.  The  times  were :  Hostess, 
2:17:53;  Heiress,  2:18:22;  Thelma,  2:25:27; 
Oogrook,  2:28:04;  Pompano,  2:30:37. 

The  third  race,  on  July  26th,  was  a  drift,  but 
quite  close.  Thelma  won.  The  times  were  : 
Thelma,  4:30:56  ;  Pompano,  4:34:39  ;  Hostess, 
4:35.39;  Heiress,  4:35:38;  Oogrook,  4:41:58. 

The  fourth  and  decisive  race,  on  July  27th, 
sailed  in  a  strong  double-reef  southwester,  was 
won' by  Hostess,  which  is  thus  custodian  of  the 
cup  for  another  year.  Her  victory  was  close, 
as  she  defeated  Heiress  by  im.  52s.  only.  The 
times  were  :  Hostess,  1:53:33;  Heiress,  1:55:25; 


Oogrook,  i:o\:2<,,  Thelttia,  2:11:24;  Pompano, 
2:12:06.  The  contestants  are  all  more  or  less  of 
the  scow  type,  but  fast  and  able,  as  their  per- 
formances over  the  last-mentioned  r2-knot 
course — one-third  being  to  windward — clearly 
shows. 

OCONOMOWOC     YACHT     CLUB    EVENTS. 

The  race  for  the  $500  cup,  offered  by  the 
Oconomowoc  Yacht  Club,  -was  sailed  on  July 
26th  on  Lac  La  Belle  in  a  southwest  gale.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Davis'  Aderyn,  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour's 
Zaza,  Mr.  D.  H,  Murphy's  Galatea,  and  Mr. 
D.  W.  Buchanan's  Sais  capsized.  The  win- 
ner was  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Jones'  Argo,  of  the  Osh- 
kosh  Club,  which  won  it  for  the  second  time, 
and  will  hold  it  until  next  year,  when,  if  she  is 
successful,  she  will  become  its  owner  for  good. 
The  times  were  :  Argo,  1:05:53  ;  Ariel,  of 
Green  Lake  Club,  F.  W.  Peck,  Jr.,  1:11:40; 
Pistakee,  of  Pistakee  Club,  N.  Morris,  1:14:29, 
and  Avis  II.,  of  Chicago,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
1:15:24. 

On  July  28th  was  sailed  the  race  for  the  John 
Dupee  Cup,  the  wind  being  light  from  south. 
Aderyn  won.  Kismet  fouled  Avis  II.,  and 
was  disqualified.  Sais  was  disabled.  The 
times  were  :  Aderyn,  2:27:53  ;  Magic,  2:34:00  ; 
Galatea,  2:34:57  ;  Argo,  2:36:38  ;  Pistakee, 
2:36:50  ;  Zaza,  2:37:16  ;  Avis  11,  2:38:27. 

In  the  afternoon  the  race  for  the  Pabst  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  limited  to  yachts  of  Waukesha 
County,  was  sailed  in  a  nice  fresh  breeze.  W. 
H.  D  Dupee's  Magic  was  the  winner,  her 
time  being  1:30:00;  Galatea,  1:35:04;  Sais, 
1:36:03;  Ariel,  1:37:53;  Rajah,  1:38:54;  Kis- 
met, 1:40:17;  Peerless,  1:42:50. 

INDIAN    HARBOR    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  eleventh  annual  regatta  of  the  Indian 
Harbor  Yacht  Club,  which  was  sailed  on  July 
29th,  in  a  fresh  southeaster  over  the  usual  club 
courses,  drew  fifty-one  starters  in  seventeen 
classes.  Tigress  and  Ondaway  lost  their  top- 
masts, Edwifia  carried  away  her  rudder,  and 
Marguerite,  a  25-foot  open  cat,  was  disqualified 
for  fouling  a  stakeboat.  The  starters  were  : 
Schooners,  Katritta,  Nirvana  and  Wayward; 
sloops,  52-foot  class,  racing  trim,  Acushla  II.; 
cruising  trim,  Ondawa  and  Pengicijt  ;  43-foot 
class,  Fleetwing  and  Tigress  ;  36-foot  class, 
Anoatok,  Acushla  I,  O.  Shima  San,  Daisy 
and  Vorant  II ;  yawls,  43-foot  class,  ^/i^/r^ri?. 
Sultan  and  Possum  ;  cabin  sloops,  30-foot 
class,  Alerion  and  Lorelei ;  open  sloops,  25- 
foot  class,  Houri  Sind  Celia  ;  18-foot  class,  Ed- 
wina II.,  Ripple  SLnd  Nike  ;  cabin  cats,  30  foot 
class,  Windora,  Dosoris,  Volsung  and  Mys- 
tic ;  cabin  cats,  25-foot  class.  Qui  Vive,  Scat, 
Witt  or  Lose  and  Dandy  ;  open  cats,  25-foot 
class,  Jen?iie,  Elsie,  Sirene  and  Marguerite  ; 
21-foot  class.  Spunk,  Psyche,  Vera,  Ruth  and 
Gosbird ;  18-foot  class,  A'«2a2'«  /  15-foot  class, 
Louie  Bell,  The  Kid  and  Lobster.  Racing 
knockabouts,  21-foot  class,  Mongoose,  Robin 
Hood,  Kantaka,  Kittie  and  Spitidrift.  Sea- 
wanhaka  knockabouts,  Dipper  and  W.  Yatjo. 

The  winners  were  :  R.  E.  Tod's  Katrina,  H. 
W.  Hanan's  Acushla  11,  G.  E.  Brightson's 
Penguin,  C.  A.  Appleton's  Tigress,  H.  I. 
Pratt's  O.  Shima  San,  C.  S.  Somerville's  Sul- 
tan, A.  H.  Alker's  Alerion,  J.  F.  Bergen's 
Houri,   Guy   Forbes'  Nike,  De  Forest   Bros.' 
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Volsung,  George  A.  Freeth's  Qui  Vive, 
Richard   Cutwater's    Sirene,  A.    M.  Bradley's 

Vera,  T.  J.  McCahill's  Kazaza,  T.  J.  S.  Flint's 
Lobster,  S.  C.  Pine's  Spindrift,  and  F.  S. 
Hasting's  Knockabout. 

RACE  FOR  THE  COUPE  DE  FRANCE, 

The  race  for  the  Coupe  de  France,  won  by 
the  English  cutter  Gloria  last  year  at  Cannes, 
was  successfully  defended  by  the  English  cut- 
ter Laurea,  owned  by  Mr.  E.  Hore,  of  the 
Temple  Yacht  Club,  which  yacht  had  proved 
to  be  faster  than  Gloria.  The  challenging 
French  yacht,  Anna,  was  built  expressly  to 
race  for  the  international  trophy  by  Count  Bom 
de  Castellane,  who  married  Miss  Anna  Gould. 
No  expense  was  spared  in  building  her.  She 
had  a  fine  suit  of  English-cut  racing  sails,  and 
was  steered  by  Mr.  Percival,  a  famous  British 
amateur.  The  first  race  was  sailed  on  July 
29th.  The  course  was  a  triangular  one  of 
twenty  miles,  the  start  being  off  Cowes.  Cap- 
tain Sycamore  skippered  the  Laurea,  which  lit- 
erally walked  away  from  her  opponents,  and  if 
she  hadn't  passed  the  Warner  on  the  wrong 
side  would  have  won  by  at  least  ten  minutes. 
Discovering  his  mistake.  Sycamore  put  back, 
rounded  the  mark  correctly  and  caught  up  with 
Anfia,  winning  by  im.  39s.  corrected  time. 
Count  de  Castellane  and  several  of  his  friends 
sailed  on  the  AnJta.  Mr.  Hore  sailed  alone 
on  the  Laurea. 

The  second  and  decisive  race  was  sailed  on 
July  31st.  The  course  was  from  Ryde  pier,  ten 
miles  to  windward  and  back,  the  wind  being  a 
nice  sailing  breeze  from  southeast.  Laurea, 
as  before,  ran  away  from  the  French  yacht,  and 
fifty  minutes  after  the  start  had  a  good  lead  of 
five  minutes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  An?ia  got 
the  best  of  the  start  by  more  than  two  minutes. 
It  was  then  that  an  accident  befell  the  Annas 
rudder  head,  which  was  carried  away,  leaving 
her  unmanageable.  She  was  towed  to  an  anchor- 
age, Laurea  sailing  over  the  course  and  being 
adjudged  the  winner  The  Coupe  de  France  is 
thus  safe  until  next  year.  Count  de  Castellane 
after  the  race  remarked  that  the  Anna  was  fit 
for  only  burning  or  blowing  up,  a  conclusion 
also  arrived  at  by  all  the  experts.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  saw  the  race,  and  on  August  3d  dined 
with  the  Count  and  Countess  on  their  ship- 
rigged  steam  yacht  Valhalla.  A  few  days 
before  the  German  Emperor  had  been  a  guest 
on  Mr.  Howard  Gould's  steam  yacht  Niagara. 

LAKE    CHAMPLAIN    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Lake  Champlain 
Yacht  Club  was  sailed  off  Plattsburg,  N.  Y  ,  on 
August  7th.  President  McKinley,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hobart  and  Mrs.  Hobart  saw  the  race 
from  Dr.  Seward  Webb's  steam  yacht  Elfrida. 
Three  classes  filled.     The  results  follow  : 

First  Class — Won  by  the  Witchcraft,  owned 
by  Messrs.  J.   B.   Rogers  and  H.  T.  Kellogg, 
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with  Sa7tdolphin,  owned  by  Mr.  Alvaro  Assit, 
second,  and  Gleam,  owned  by  Wallace  T. 
Foote,  Jr.,  third. 

Second  Cla«s-^Won  by  the  Robert  f. ,  owned 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tobey,  with  Scud,  owned  by  H. 
M.  Knowlton,  second.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Baker's 
Vampire  finished  first,  but  was  ruled  out  by  the 
judges  for  sailing  the  wrong  course. 

Third  Class — Won  by  Valhalla,  owned  by 
A.  W.  Kingslan,  with  Naiad,  owned  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Peck,  second. 

The  open  race,  for  the  Hotel  Champlain 
Cup,  was  won  by  Gleam,  with  Sandolphin 
second.  Vampire  withdrew  and  Witchcraft 
carried  away  her  bowsprit.       A.  J.  Kenealy. 

YACHTING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  annual  race  of  the  California  Yacht  Club 
for  the  Wallace  Trophy  was  held  on  July  i6th 
over  the  usual  course,  from  the  Narrow  Gauge 
pier  at  Oakland  to  and  around  Presidio  Shoal 
buoy  and  return.  The  course  is  estimated  at 
12  miles,  and  is  a  hard  beat  out  and  a  run 
home.  At  the  time  appointed  for  the  start 
there  was  almost  a  flat  calm,  so  the  committee 
postponed  the  race  for  an  hour.  At  i  p.  m. 
there  was  a  good  breeze,  which  freshened  all 
the  time.  The  race  really  lying  between  three 
of  the  larger  boats,  none  of  the  small  yachts 
crossed  the  line.  The  start  was  of  the  one-gun 
kind,  and  was  so  close  that  only  40  seconds 
separated  the  first  and  fourth  boats,  all  crossing 
the  hne  within  one  minute  after  gun-fire. 
Though  she  was  last  to  cross  the  line,  E.  F. 
Sagar's  sloop  Edna  began  at  once  to  outfoot 
and  outpoint  her  competitors,  and  at  the  buoy 
she  was  37  minutes  ahead  of  the  Embla  and  45 
minutes  ahead  of  the  Pactolus.  On  the  run 
home  she  lost  about  one  minute  of  her  lead,  but 
came  home  an  easy  winner.  The  Edna,  being 
sHghtly  larger  than  the  Embla  and  Pactolus, 
owed  them  a  small  time  allowance,  but  her  vic- 
tory was  so  decisive  that  this  was  not  reckoned. 
The  results  of  the  race  are  shown  below  : 

CALIFOKNIA  YACHT  CLUB— RACE   FOR  WALLACE 

TROPHY,   JULY   i6,    iSgg. 

Brisk  westerly  breeze  ;  flood  tide  ;  moderate  sea. 

YACHT  EDNA. 

Sailing;      Sailed  Starting  Rounded  Finishing  Flaps' d 

Length.  by  Time.       Buov.  Time.         Time. 

H.M.S.         H.M.S.         H.M.S.         H.M.S. 
34.42      E.  F.  Sagar.       1:00:00      2:59:00      3"45-55      2:45:55 
YACHT  EMBLA. 

34.37     E.N.Walter.      1:00:00      3:36:00      4:21:45      3:21:45 

YACHT  PACTOLUS. 
34.33      A.  M.  Clay.         1:00:00      3:44:00      4:30:14      3:30:14 

The  yawl  Idler,  sailing  length  36.98  feet, 
crossed  the  starting  line,  but  abandoned  the 
race  before  reaching  the  Presidio  Shoal  buoy. 
Edna,  Embla  and  Pactolus  are  sloops. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  regatta  con- 
sisted of  B.  W.  Robson,  George  tum  Suden  and 
R.  R.  I'Hommedieu.  Arthur  Inkersley. 


PHILADELPHIA    REGATTA. 

THE  People's  Regatta,  which  is  the  great 
annual  aquatic  event  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  July  4th,  was  rowed,  as  usual, 
over  the  National  Course  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  A  brisk  wind  blew  directly 
np  the  course,  and  to  a  great  extent  prevented 
fast  time  being  made.  The  most  exciting 
event  of  the  day  was  the  race  for  the  Senior 
eights,  which  was  rowed  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Barge  Club  and  the  Vesper  Boat  Club, 
of  Philadelphia  The  race  was  a  grand  struggle 
from  start  to  finish.  Vesper  led  by  a  little  up 
to  the  mile  mark,  and  from  there  on  it  was 
.an3'one's  race,  the  boats  passing  the  finish  line 
a  dead  heat  in  8m.  i4'/^s.,  good  time  against 
the  wind.  In  the  row-off  the  result  was  a  vic- 
tory for  Vesper  on  a  foul.  At  the  start,  Penn- 
sylvania had  the  east  course  and  Vesper  the 
west.  At  the  bend  in  the  river,  Pennsylvania, 
going  out  of  her  proper  course,  crowded  Ves- 
per over  to  the  west.  Vesper  gave  way  a  little, 
but  on  finding  the  Pennsylvanians  gaining  on 
them,  a  spurt  was  called  for,  and  the  Vesper 
boat  was  soon  brought  up.  Pennsylvania  had 
by  this  time  gone  so  far  over  to  the  west  that 
there  was  not  room  left  for  Vesper  to  get 
through  between  them  and  the  west  shore,  and 
one  of  the  Vesper's  oai^s  lapped  over  the  after- 
deck  of  the  Pennsylvania  boat.  Referee  Stille 
stopped  the  race  at  once,  and  disqualified 
Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club 
can  plead  no  excuse  of  inexperience  ;  their 
rowing  qualities  are  too  well  known.  Such 
conduct  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  amateur 
sport.  The  Vesper  Club  well  deserve  the 
■Sharpless  Cup. 

The  "  Wanamaker  Cup "  race  for  Junior 
•eights  brought  out  five  local  crews  of  high  row- 
ing quality.  For  the  first  time  in  some  years, 
Philadelphia  oarsmen  were  unable  to  retain 
their  hold  on  the  Senior  doubles.  This  year 
the  race  was  won  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Delaware  Boat  Club,  of  Chicago,  111,,  who 
finished  a  good  ten  seconds  ahead  of  the  local 
crews.  However,  the  local  oarsmen  took  their 
share  of  wins,  getting  nine  first  places  out  of 
the  ten  events  on  the  programme. 

The  course  is  laid  out  at  a  mile  and  a-half 
straight-away   for   eights   and   fours  ;   for   the 


other  races  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  return. 
The  summary  follows  : 

Junior  double  shell,  final  heat— Won  by  G.  F.  Haer- 
trich.  Jr.,  bow;  J.  M.  Root,  Jr.,  stroke,  Malta  B.  C; 
second,  John  A.  Doyle,  bow,  and  A.  S.  Kapella, 
stroke.  West  Philadelphia  B.  C. ;  third,  Ernest  Reiter, 
Jr.,  bow,  and  E.  Nahm,  stroke,  Fairmount  Rowing 
Association.     Time,  10m.  24s. 

Junior  singles,  final  heat — Won  by  W.  Myers,  Bache- 
lors' Barge  Club;  G.  W.  Engle,  Malta  B.  C,  2;  W.  C. 
McGowan,  Virginia  B.  C,  Richmond,  Va,  3.  Time, 
10m.  50s. 

Senior  four  shells — Won  by  Pennsylvania  Barge 
Club;  Vesper  Boat  Club,  2.    Time,  ym.  7s. 

Senior  singles — Won  by  James  B.  Juvenal,  Pennsyl- 
vania Harge  Club  ;  Adolph"Welsenegger,  Passaic  B.  C, 
Newark,  2;  James  Patrick,  Newark  Rowing  Club,  3. 
Time,  lom.  33s. 

Intermediate  doubles— Won  by  W.  Wark,  bow,  and 
R.  Harlfinger,  stroke,  Vesper  B.  C;  J.  P.  Mulchaey, 
bow,  and  F.  P.  Kalpa,  stroke.  Dauntless  R.  C,  New 
York,  2;  Institute  B.  C,  Newark,  did  not  finish.  Time, 
lom.  14HS. 

Junior  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  Crescent  Boat  Club; 
University  Barge  Club,  2;  Virginia  B.  C,  3.  Time, 
gm.  50S. 

Senior  doubles — Won  by  Delaware  Boat  Club,  of 
Chicago,  James  Henderson,  bow,  W.  Weland,  stroke; 
Bachelors'  Barge  Club,  R.  R.  Zane,  bow,  James  Bond, 
Jr.,  stroke,  2;  Union  B.  C,  New  York,  Kemp,  bow, 
Wolf,  stroke,  3.     Time,  lom.  35s. 

Intermediate  singles — Won  by  Harlfinger,  Vesper 
B.  C. ;  W.  J.  Sweeney,  Vesper,  2 ;  J.  J.  Coburn,  Institute 
B.  C.,  Newark,  finished  second,  but  "was  disqualified 
for  not  turning  his  stake.     Time,  iim.  22s. 

Junior  eightoared  shells — Won  by  Vesper  Boat 
Club;  Crescent  Boat  Club,  2;  Malta  Boat  Club,  3;  Mon- 
trose Boat  Club,  4.     Time,  8m.  so.s. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells — Won  by  Vesper  Boat 
Club  ;  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  2. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMATEUR    OARSMEN. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Regatta  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  was 
held  on  the  Charles  River,  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
2Sth  and  29ch. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  on  the  second  day  a  stiff  breeze  made  the 
outside  positions  on  the  course  a  disadvantage, 
giving  considerably  better  water  to  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  drawn  the  wall 
side  of  the  river.  This  reminds  me  that  there 
was  the  chance  of  a  repetition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Vesper foul  of  three  weeks  previous.  In 
the  championship  single  sculls  Ten  Eyck  drew 
the  outside  course;  the  water  was  not  good,  and 
he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  crossed  over  to 
the  inside  course,  which  was  Maguire's.  Of 
course,  he  did  so  at  his  peril,  for  had  Maguire 
touched  him  he  would  have  lost  the  race  on  a 
foul;  however.  Ten  Eyck  possessed  enough  re- 
serve to  pull  away  from  his  opponent  at  almost 
any  stage  of  the  race. 

Maguire  entered  a  protest  after  the  race,  but 
at  no  time  was  he  near  enough  to  touch  the 
winner,  although  Ten  Eyck  undoubtedly  inter- 
fered with  Maguire's  water  in  turning,  for  they 
both  turned  the  same  buoy. 

One  of  the  finest  races  of  the  regatta  was  on 
the  first  day  in  the  senior  fours,  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Barge  Club  defeated  the  Brockville 
crew.  The  two  shells  were  on  even  terms  at  the 
half;  the  Canadians  made  a  beautiful  turn  and 
on  straightening  out  were  about  two  lengths 
ahead,  but  the  Philadelphians  slowly  crept  up, 
and  at  200  yards  from  the  finish  had  just  forged 
ahead,  and  won  after  a  hard  fight  by  one 
second. 

The  association  senior  singles  proved  a  fine 
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race,  in  which  John  Rumohr,  of  Rat  Portage, 
defeated  Titus,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Lewis,  of 
Worcester,  in  the  excellent  time  of  lom.  and 
25s.  Such  a  performance  places  Rumohr  among 
the  first-class  men,  and  he  should  be  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  next  year's  championship. 

The  intermediate  eight-oared  race  gave  the 
interscholastic  crew  of  the  Boston  A.  A.  another 
chance  to  distinguish  themselves.  In  this  race 
an  unfortunate  accident  happened  to  the  Ves- 
pers, who  were  doing  well  up  to  one-third  of  the 
course,  when  the  oarlock  of  No.  2  broke  and 
put  them  out  of  the  race.  The  senior  interna- 
tional fours  was  an  easy  race  for  Brockville. 
A  close  race  resulted  from  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  A.  C.  and  Harlem  in  the  intermedi- 
ate fours,  the  New  Yorks  winning  by  about 
three  yards. 

The  summary  of  events  follows  : 

Senior  pair-oared  shells,  one  and  a  half  miles — Won 
by  Vesper  B.  C,  hhiladelphia,  G.  Lueffler,  bow  ;  W. 
Carr,  stroke;  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  H.  Monoghan, 
bow;  J.  O.  Exley,  stroke,  2.     Time,  lom.  33s. 

Intermediate  single  sculls,  one  and  a  half  miles,  final 
heat— Won  by  F.  B.  Greer,  Jeffries  Point  R.  A.,  East 
Boston;  [•  O'Keefe,  Atlantic  B.  C,  Springfield,  2;  J.  C. 
Mason,  Argonaut  R.  C,  Toronto,  3.     Time,  lom.  4gs. 

Association  senior  singles,  one  and  a  half  miles,  final 
heat— Won  by  John  Rumohr,  Rat  Portage  R.  C.,  Rat 
Portage,  Ontario;  C.  S.  Titus,  Young  Men's  Gymnas- 
tic R.  C.,  New  Orleans,  2;  C.  H.  Lewis,  Wachusett  B. 
C,  Worcester,  3.     Time,  lom.  25s. 

Senior  four-oared  shells,  one  mile  and  a  half — Won 
by  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia,  H.  Mono- 
ghan, bow;  J.  O.  Exley,  E.  Marsh,  J  F.  Dempsey, 
stroke;  Brockville  R.  C,  Brockville,  Ont  ,  2.  Time, 
8m.  48J^s. 

Senior  double  sculls,  one  mile  and  a  half — Won  by 
Wachusett  B.  C,  Worcester,  Charles  H.  Lewis,  bow; 
Edward  H.  Ten  Eyck,  stroke  ;  Delaware  B.  C,  Chi- 
cago, 2,  J.  Henderson,  bow  ;  J.  W.  Weinland,  stroke. 
Time,  gm.  ig^s. 

Intermediate  four-oared  shells,  one  and  a  half  miles, 
final  heat— Won  by  New  York  Athletic  Club,  C.  H. 
Turner,  bow;  L.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.,  A.  G.  Keene,  C.  Rad- 
cliffe,  stroke;  Harlem  Rowing  Club,  New  York,  2. 
Time,  gm.  42s. 

Senior  International  fouroared  shells,  one  and  a 
half  miles,  straightaway — Won  by  Brockville  Rowing 
Club,  Ontario.  H.  Fraser,  bow;  C.  Wilkinson.  E.  Carr, 
F.  I.  Ritchie,  stroke;  Western  Rowing  Club,  St.  Louis, 

2.  Time,  qm.  ics. 

Intermediate  double  sculls — Won  by  Jeffries  Point 
Rowing  Association,  East  Boston,  E.   J.  Brown,  bow; 

F.  B.  Green,  stroke;  Boston  Athletic  Association,  2,  N. 

G.  Horton,  bow;  W.  P.  Henderson,  stroke  ;  Malta  Row- 
ing Club,  Philadelphia,  3,  C.  F.  Haertrich,  bow;  J.  M. 
Root,  Jr.,  stroke.     Time,  lom.  iY^b,. 

Championship  single  sculls,  one  and  a  half  miles — 
Won  by  Edward  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Wachusett  B.  C, 
Worcester;  Joseph  Maguire,  Bradford  R.  C,  Cam- 
bridge, 2;  Joseph  J.  Whitehead,  West  End  B.  C,  Bos- 
ton, 3.    Time,  lom.  i6J4^s. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  one  and  a  half  miles, 
straightaway  —  Won  by  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club, 
Philadelphia,  H.  G.  Scott,  bow;  J.  Dempsey,  H,  Mono- 
ghan, M.  Ruenberg,  P.  Kunzig,  J.  O.  Exley,  E.  Marsh, 
J.  B.  Juvenal,  stroke  ;  G.  Kladige,  coxswain  ;  Knicker- 
bocker Athletic  Club,  New  York,  2  ;  Millstream  Club, 
Boston,  and  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  dead 
heat  for  third  place.    Time,  7m.  405^ s. 

Intermediate  eight-oared  shells,  one  and  a  half  miles, 
straightaway — Won  by  Boston  Athletic  Association, 
Boston  (interscholastic  crew),  E.  George,  bow;  G.  H. 
Bates.  R.  Thamsch.  C.  E.  Maltby,  C.  E.  Fox,  S.  Bent, 
P.  Guild,  H.  Phillips,  stroke;  J.  Green,  coxswain;  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  2;  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia, 

3.  Time,  8m.  4s. 

ROWING    AT    HENLEY. 

The  Royal  Henley  Regatta  has  of  late  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  American  rowing  men 
considerably.  On  several  occasions  during  the 
past  few  years  representatives  from  this  country 
or  Canada  have  figured  in  the  entry  list.  In  this 
year's  annual  regatta,  July  4-7,  for  the  second 


time  in  succession,  an  American-born  has  cap- 
tured the  great  sculling  event  of  the  regatta, 
"  The  Diamond  Sculls."  B.H.  Howell.,  who  last 
3'ear  rowed  under  the  colors  of  his  college. 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  won  the  sculls 
on  record  time,  this  year  again  proved  victori- 
ous under  the  colors  of  the  Thames  Row- 
ing Club.  Again  he  and  H.  T.  Blackstaffe 
were  left  in  the  finals;  and  although  Black- 
staffe fought  a  game  battle,  and  set  out  from 
the  start  at  a  great  pace,  he  was  not  equal  to 
the  wonderful  performance  of  Howell.  In  this 
race  the  men  were  almost  level  at  the  half  dis- 
tance mark,  which  they  had  reached  in  four 
minutes.  This  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  pace  at 
which  they  were  traveling.  At  this  point  speed 
began  to  tell  on  Blackstaffe  ;  Howell,  going  to 
the  front,  was  not  again  pressed,  and  finished 
the  mile  and  a  quarter  a  winner  by  four  lengths, 
in  eight  minutes  and  thirty-eight  seconds. 

The  representatives  of  the  Argonaut  Club,  of 
Toronto,  who  were  entered  in  various  events, 
made  a  poorer  showing  than  was  expected  of 
them,  and  in  no  case  got  far  up  into  their  heats. 
The  only  foreign  entry  to  reach  the  finals  was 
the  four  of  the  Favorite  Hammonia  Rowing- 
Club,  of  Hamburg,  Germany.  Had  it  not  been 
for  some  very  bad  steering  on  their  part  they 
would  have  given  Magdalen  College  four  a 
great  race,  for  they  frequently  went  to  the 
front,  only  to  lose  their  position  by  bad  steering. 

The  Grand  Challenge  Cup  was  again  won  by 
Leander  Club,  and  when  one  glances  over  the 
crew  and  finds  such  men  in  the  boat  as  R.  O. 
Pitman,  A.  Beresford-Pierce,  H.  W.  M.  Wil- 
lis, H.  A.  Game,  C.  D.  Burnell,  R.  Carr.  C.  K. 
Phillips  and  H.  G.  Gold,  six  of  whom  are  old 
' '  Blues, "  it  is  not  much  of  a  surprise  that  such  a 
combination  should  win  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  three  of  these  "  Blues  "  were  also 
in  the  Magdalen  four  who  won  from  the  Ger- 
mans, Gold,  Burnell,  Carr,  and  M.  C.  Thorn- 
hill  making  the  crew. 

The  summary  of  events  follows  ; 

GRAND  CHALLENGE  CUP,  for  eight-oars. 
Final  heat.     Time,  7m.  12s. 

Bucks — Leander  Club i 

Berks — London  R.  C 2 

VISITORS'  CHALLENGE  CUP,  for  four-oars.  . 
Final  heat.     Time,  8m.  is. 

Bucks — Balliol  College,  Oxford i 

Berks — New  College,  Oxford 2 

THAMES  CHALLENGE  CUP,  for  eight-oars. 
Final  heat.     Time,  7m.  25S. 

Bucks — First  Trinity,  Cambridge i 

Berks — Kingston  R.  C 2 

WYFOLD  CHALLENGE  CUP,  for  four-oars. 
Final  heat.     Time,  7m.  57s. 

Bucks — Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge i 

Berks— London  R.  C 2 

DIAMOND  CHALLENGE    SCULLS. 
Final  heat.     Time,  8m.  38s. 

Bucks— B.  H.  Howell,  Thames  R.  C,  i2St.  nib i 

Berks— H.  T.  Blackstaffe,  Vesta  R.  C,  nst.  2lb 2 

LADIES'   CHALLENGE  PLATE,  for  eight-oars. 
Final  heat.     Time,  7m.  28s. 

Berks— Eton  College  B.  C ,   i 

Bucks— Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 2 

SILVER     GOBLETS     AND     NICKALLS'     CHALLENGE     CUP, 

for  pair-oars. 
Final  heat.     Time,  lom.  4gs. 
Leander  Club,  C.  K.  Philips  (bow  and  steers),   nst. 

7lb  ;  H.  W.  M.  Willis  (stroke),  i2St.  2lb i 

St.  George's  Hospital  B.  C,  G.  E.  Orme  (bow),  i2St. 
7lb.;  D.  Pennington  (stroke  and  steers),  i2st.  ilb.  2 
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S'l'EWAKDa'  ciIALLENUli;  GUI',  for  four-oars. 

Final  heat.     Time,  7m.  51s. 

Bucks— IVfagdalen  College,  Oxford i 

Berks — Favorite  Hammonia  R.  C.  (Hamburg) 2 

The  Wm.Q-field  Sculls  Amateur  Championship 
of  the  Thames  was  decided  over  the  course 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  July  27th.  B.  H. 
Howell  repeated  his  victory  of  last  j^ear  by 
again  defeatino-  Blackstaffe,  on  this  occasion  by 
six  lengths  ;  Howell  covered  the  course  in 
23m.  7s. 

Blackstaffe  seems  to  be  able  to  do  much  better 
work  on  the  water  of  the  Thames  than  at  Hen- 
ley. Over  the  Henley  course  he  has  on  both 
occasions  been  able  to  lead  Howell  for  a  few 
minutes,  whereas  last  year  in  the  Wingfield  he 
led  almost  to  the  finish  of  the  race,  and  this 
year  he  was  able  to  retain  the  first  position  for 
fourteen  minutes. 

Howell's  performances  are  very  consistent. 
His  time  of  this  year  is  only  eleven  seconds  dif- 
ferent from  his  record  time  of  last  year.  A  varia- 
tion of  eleven  seconds  is  little  for  such  a  course. 

NEW    ENGLAND    AMATEUR    ROWING    ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  regatta  of  the  New 
England  Amateur  Rowing  Association  was 
held  on  the  Connecticut  River  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  July  4th.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
rowing  events  the  programme  included  four 
canoe  races  in  which  considerable  interest  was 
taken,  but  the  events  of  the  day  were  the 
junior  and  senior  eights'  races. 

The  junior  race  was  won  by  the  Boston 
Interscholastic  crew.  The  schoolboys  showed 
fine  style.  They  made  an  excellent  start, 
went  at  once  to  the  front,  and  increased  their 
lead  to  the  finish,  moving  their  boat  along 
steadily  at  a  34  stroke,  and  covered  the  course 
in  very  good  time. 

The  seniors  event  was  won  by  the  crew  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  of  New  York, 
who  were  in  much  better  condition  than  their 
closest  opponents,  the  Millstreani  crew,  and 
outrowed  them  at  the  finish,  covering  the 
course  in  eight  minutes  and  eleven  seconds, 
winners  by  two  lengths. 

F.  J.  Suite,  of  the  Weld  Boat  Club,  won  the 
intermediate  singles  easily  by  eight  lengths. 

In  the  junior  singles  F.  Kearns  led  by  three 
lengths  at  the  turn,  but  he  was  almost  swamped 
on  the  home  journey,  J.  O'Keefe  beating  him  by 
ten  lengths  at  the  finish.  The  summary  fol- 
lows. 

Junior  single  sculls,  i54  miles  with  turn — Won  by  J. 
O'Keefe,  Atlanta  Boat  Club  ;  Frank  Kearns,  Wachusett 
Boat  Club,  2  ;  George  S.  Derby,  Boston  Athletic  As- 
sociation, 3.     Time,  iim.  37s. 

Senior  single  sculls  (.national  champions  barred),  x% 
miles  with  turn^Won  by  Amos  Kubic,  Springfield 
Boat  Club;  Charles  H.  Lewis,  Wachusett  Boat  Club,  2. 
Time,  iim.  i6s. 

Intermediate  single  sculls,  iV-,  miles  with  turn — Won 
by  F.  J.  Snite,  Weld  Boat  Club  ;  John  P  Wise,  Boston 
Athletic  Assticiation,  2;  John  Kelly,  Springfield  Boat 
Club,  3.     Time,  nm.  45s. 

Junior  eights,  i'/^  miles  straightaway— Won  by  the 
Boston  Interscholastic  crew  ;  Springfield  Boat  Club,  2; 
Ailanta  Boat  Club,  3.     Time,  8m.  24S. 

Senior  eights,  lU  miles  straightaway — Won  by 
Knickerbocker  A.  C  ;  Millstreani  boat  Club,  2;  Spring- 
field Canoe  Club,  3  ;  Atlanta  Boat  Club,  4.     Time,  8m. 

IIS. 

Single  canoe  (double  blade),  i  mile  Avith  turn — Won 
by  Ernest  R.  Adams.  Wawbewawa  Canoe  Club  ;  J.  ii. 
Cowan,  Springfield  Boat  Club,  2.     Time,  lom.  20s. 

Club  four  canoes  (single  blade),  i  mile  with  turn- 
Won  by  Crescent  Canoe  Club. 


Club  four  canoes  (double  blade),  t  mile  with  turn- 
Won  by  Springfield  Canoe  Club. 

War  canoes,  i  mile  with  turn— Won  by  Crescent 
Canoe   Club;  Springfield   Canoe   Club,   2.     Time,   i,m. 

VlOILANT. 
IOWA    REGATTA. 

The  fifteenth  annual  regatta  of  the  Iowa 
State  Amateur  Rowing  Association  was  held 
at  Sioux  City,  July  i8th  and  19th.  Junior 
matches  occupied  one  day,  senior  the  other. 
The  event  of  the  first  clay  was  the  breaking  of 
the  half-mile  State  record  for  fours.  This  was 
done  by  the  Sioux  City  first  crew,  C.  O.  Hiles, 
bow  ;  Charles  Howell,  stroke  ;  J.  H.  Osborne, 
No.  2;  George  Howell,  No.  3,  in  the  second 
heat  of  the  race.  Time,  3:02,'/^;  stroke,  36  to 
the  minute.  Sioux  City  won  every  junior 
match.  The  racing  of  the  second  day  was 
tamer,  owing  to  the  few  entries.  The  specta- 
tors were  listless.  The  only  interest  was  in 
the  senior  fours  contested  by  Sioux  City  and 
Dubuque.  Dubuque  made  its  only  winner  of 
the  regatta  in  the  first  heat  of  the  race,  the 
crew  being  Lester  Park,  bow;  A.  Ruff,  stroke  ; 
W.  B.  Allison,  Jr.,  No.  2;  C.  Parker,  No.  3. 
Time,  3:07.  As  Dubuque  shot  over  the  line  a 
length  ahead,  amid  wild  cheers  from  the  shore, 
Allison  suddenly  dropped  off  his  thwart  as 
though  bullet  hit,  and  collapsed,  overcome  by  the 
heat.  Notwithstanding  this  crippling  of  the 
Dubuque  crew,  they  gave  Sioux  City  a  gallant 
struggle  for  the  pennant  in  the  two  remaining 
heats.  But  the  dash  and  activity  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  crew  was  outclassed  by  the  skill 
and  finish  of  the  Wisconsin  River  men.  At  the 
end  of  three  pretty  and  plucky  races  Sioux  City 
was  winner.  Their  crew  work  was  very  steady 
throughout. 

The  most  agreeable  feature  of  the  regatta 
was  the  sportsmanlike  spirit  of  all  participating. 
Pleasure  boat  races,  exhibition  rowing  by  W.  S. 
McDowell,  of  Chicago,  and  swimming  contests 
kept  alive  the  interest  of  a  crowd  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  high- class  aquatics.  Balls 
each  evening  were  the  social  features.  Tread- 
way,  of  Yale,  was  starter,  and  E.  I  Phelps,  of 
Burlington,  la.,  referee.  The  judges  were 
Commodore  Catlin,  the  '98  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Rowers  and 
Commodore  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Navy,  Chicago; 
A.  C.  CoUedge,  of  Lemars,  an  old  Henley  pi'ize 
winner,  and  J.  L.  Buetel,  of  Dubuque. 

Rowing  has  been  at  a  low  ebb  for  some  time 
in  Iowa,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  heroic 
effort  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  Sioux  City 
will  infuse  a  proper  interest  in  this  form  of 
aquatics.  The  course  over  the  famous  Sioux 
River  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  creamiest,  and 
most  romantic  waterways  in  the  West.  The 
surroundings  are  ideal  for  regattas.  The  two 
Sioux  City  boat  clubs  have  houses  located  on 
the  river  bank;  in  the  background  is  a  park  of 
several  hund.red  acres  laid  out  in  walks  and 
drives.  The  Riverside  Boat  Club  House,  fin- 
ished this  season,  is  a  creditable  example  of 
colonial  architecture,  and  cost  $10,000.  The 
Sioux  City  Club  House  is  a  Swiss  chalet.  Both 
are  admirably  equipped  with  water  trappings, 
including  a  commendable  little  outfit  of  racing- 
shells.  In  the  opinion  of  Commodore  Catlin 
this  should  be  the  aquatic  Mecca  of  the  mid- 
West.  MacMahon. 


THE  early  summer  season 
culminates  with  the  Am- 
ateur Championship,  but 
the  falling  off  in  interest 
is  rather  apparent  than 
real.  The  gathered  cracks 
spread  broadcast  over  the 
land,  and  those  who  have  been 
minnows  among  Tritons  be- 
come Tritons  among  minnows 
at  local  tournaments.  The 
two  local  tournaments  which 
claimed  the  most  of  the  best 
were  those  of  Shinnecock  and 
the  Connecticut  State  Golf 
Association. 

CONNECTICUT    STATE    GOLF 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  tournament  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Golf  Association,  played  on  the  Brooklawn 
Country  Club  course,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
July  i8th-22d,  attracted  nearly  one  hundred 
entries  from  the  twenty-two  clubs  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  course  has  a  playing  length  of 
2,584  yards,  with  a  bogie  of  39,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

I^ogie 56         3         454354 

Yards 327    4f4    145    213    372    215    178    316    35^ 

The  most  valuable  pri2e  was  a  $250  challenge 
cup,  which  the  Misses  Eldridge,  of  Norfolk, 
offered  for  the  best  club  team  of  six  in  the 
league,  and  which  was  won  last  year  by  the 
Litchfield  Golf  Club.  There  were  only  a  few 
clubs  in  the  league  then,  and  as  it  was  reor- 
ganized this  spring  upon  new  lines,  this  is  vir- 
tually the  first  meeting.  The  cup  must  be  won 
three  times  to  become  the  property  of  any  club, 
but  medals  are  given  outright  to  the  members 
of  the  winning  team.  The  winner  of  the  State 
championship  receives  a  gold  medal,  as  does 
the  Consolation  winner,  and  a  silver  medal  is 
given  for  the  best  gross  score.  Silver  cups  are 
given  the  winners  of  the  foursomes.  The 
events  were  ; 

Individual  State  championship,  eighteen  holes  medal 
play,  best  sixteen  to  qualify,  second  sixteen  to  qualify 
for  the  Consolation  medal;  match  play  rounds  except 
finals  at  eighteen  holes:  finals,  thirty-six  holes. 

Championship  foursomes,  players  from  same  clubs; 
conditions  same  as  in  the  individual  championship, 
except  that  finals  will  also  be  at  eighteen  holes. 

Team  championship,  six  men  from  each  club,  eight- 
een holes  medal  play. 

Findlay  S.  Douglas,  the  amateur  champion 
of  1898,  was  the  most  prominent  absentee  of 
those  who  had  been  expected,  he,  Stuart  Gil- 
lespie and  J.  M.  Mason,  all  of  the  Fairfield 
County  Golf  Club,  being  declared  ineligible 
b}^  a  Connecticut  Association  rule  which  reads 
that  any  one  who  has  played  on  a  golf  club 
team  other  than  the  club  from  which  he  desires 
to  enter  this  tournament,  within  a  year,  is  in- 
eligible. They  could  enter  the  team  and  four- 
some championships. 

The  first  round  for  the  Connecticut  State 
championship  resulted  as  follows  : 

H.  H.  Taylor  beat  G.  A.  Phelps  by  2  up  and  i  to  plav. 
T.  L.  Cheney  beat  Edward  Leavitt  by  2  up  and  i  to 
play,  R.  S.  Hincks  beat  O.  C.  Stirling  by  7  up  and  6  to 
play,  W.  B.  Cheney  beat  T.  S.  Woolsey  by  4  up  and  2 
to  play,  R.  D.  Sanford  beat  E.  L  Ives  by  i  up  (21 
holes),  S^  H.  Patterson  beat  Philip  Cheney  by  8  up  and 
d  to  play,  "W.  I,.  Baldwin   beat  F.  H.  Rossitter  by  i   up 


(19  holes),  C.  H.  Seeley  beat  F.  R.  Cooley  by  3  up  and  2 
to  play.  Consolation  Division— F.  G.  Beach  beat  W. 
T.  Haviland  by  7  up  and  6  to  play,  I.  Lyon  beat  H.  L. 
Williams  by  7  up  and  5  to  play,  L  Stoddard  beat  Aus- 
tin by  2  up.  W.  L.  Baldwin  beat  K.  W.  Cogswell  by  6 
up  and  s  to  play,  R.  Moore  beat  T.E, Rogers.  Waterbury, 
by  2  up  and  i  to  play,  N.  M.  Branson  beat  H.  H  Knapp 
by  I  up,  D.  M.  Barney  beat  P.  Bonner  by  i  up  (20  holes), 
Eaton  beat  Thorne  by  2  up  and  i  to  play. 

In  the  second  round,  on  Wednesday.  T.  L.  Cheney, 
South  Manchester,  beat  H.  H.  Taylor,  Brooklawn,  by 
2  up  ;  W.  B.  Cheney,  South  Manchester,  beat  R.  S. 
Hinoks,  Brooklawn,  by  7  up  and  6  to  play;  S.  H  Patter- 
son, Brooklawn,  beat  R.  D.  Sanford,  Litchfield,  by  5 
up  and  4  to  play;  C.  H.  Seeley,  Wee  Burn,  beat  F.  S. 
Rossitter,  Washington,  by  6  up  and  4  to  play. 

Third  round— T.  L.  Cheney  beat  W.  B.  Cheney  by  3 
up  and  2  to  play;  Patterson  beat  Seeley  by  4  up  and  3 
to  play. 

Consolation  Cup.  second  round — I.  Lyon,  New  Ha- 
ven, beat  F.  B.  Beach,  New  Haven,  by  3  up  and  2  to 
play;  W.  L.  Baldwin,  Wee  Burn,  beat  Louis  Stoddard, 
New  Haven,  by  2  up  and  4  to  play;  N.  M.  Brownson, 
Waterburv,  beat  R.  Moore,  Fairfield,  by  6  up  and  5  to 
plajr;  D  M.  Barney,  Hartford,  beat  L.  H.  Eaton,  Staf- 
ford, by  I  up. 

Third  round— Baldwin  beat  Lyon  by  5  up  and  4  to 
play;  Bronson  beat  Barney  by  2  up. 

Foursome  championship,  first  round — Woolsey  and 
Woolsev,  New  Haven,  beat  Chappell  and  Wallner, 
New  London,  bv  3  up  and  i  to  play;  Cox  and  Gillespie, 
Fairfield,  beat  Knapp  and  Smith,  Brooklawn,  by  4  up 
and  2  to  play  Ives  and  Thorne,  Brooklawn,  beat 
Holmes  and  Rogers,  Waterbury,  by  6  up  and  4  to  play; 
Williams  and  Pitt,  Wee  Burn,  beat  Sanford  and  Bald- 
win, Luchfield,  by  7  up  and  6  to  play;  Leavitt  and 
Phelps,  Fairfield,  beat  Jones  and  Bonner  by  7  up  and 
0  to  play. 

Second  round— The  Woolseys  beat  Austin  and  Will- 
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iams  by  2  up;  Cox  and  Gillespie  beat  Ives  and  Thorne 
by  4  up  and  2  to  play;  Leavitt  and  Phelps  beat  Will- 
iams and  Pitt  by  2  up  and  i  to  play. 

On  Thursday,  in  the  State  championship,  T.  L.  Che- 
ney, Orford,  beat  J.  H.  Patterson,  Brooklawn,  by  3  up 
and  2  to  play. 

Interclub  foursome  championship — Ed  Leavitt  and 
George  Phelps  beat  the  Woolseys  by  5  up  and  3  to 
play. 

Consolation  Cup— W.  L.  Baldwin  ,Wee  Burn,  beat  N. 
M.  Bronson,  Waterbury,  by  default. 

On  Friday  the  play  ended  with  a  contest  be- 
tween eleven  teams  of  six  men  each.  The  win- 
ning team,  the  Orfords,  at  medal  play  was 
made  up  entirely  from  one  family,  the  Cheneys. 

The  morning  play  resulted  as  follows  : 

Orford  Golf  Club.  South  Manchester 565 

Fairfield  County  Golf  Club,  Greenwich 566 

Brooklawn  Country  Club, Bridgeport 581 

Litchfield  Golf  Club 617 

Wee  Burn  Golf  Club 618 

Hartford  Golf  Club 630 

Washington,  Golf  Club 634 

New  Haven  Country  Club 642 

Arawana  Golf  Club,  Middletown   652 

Waterbury  Golf  Club 661 

Norfolk  Golf  Club  (withdrew). 

In  the  afternoon,  at  match  play  for  a  cup  and 
the  State  Team  Championship,  Fairfield  and 
Orford  met,  with  the  following  results  ; 


ORFORD. 

T.  L.  Cheney ; 

J.  P   Cheney o 

W.B.Cheney o 

P.  Cheney o 

W.  C.  Cheney o 

M.  Cheney o 

Total. 4 


FAIRFIELD. 

Stuart  Gillespie o 

Charles  S.  Co.x o 

l<;dward  Leavitt n 

C.  E.  Martin 4 

Georp'e  Phelps 7 

F.  P.  Kimball 2 


Tota 


•24 


The  championship  next  year  will  be  held,  ac- 
according  to  present  plans,  at  the  Wee  Burn 
links. 


SIIINNECOCK. 


Shinnecock  claimed  the  week  after  Connecti- 
cut, and  more  than  maintained  its  ancient  rep- 
utation. From  Tuesday,  the  25th  Jtily,  till 
Saturday  its  links  were  occupied  in  contests  for 
which  110  players  entered,  and  the  fifth  annual 
tournament    gathered   on   the     famous   dunes 


many  of  the  first  players  of  the  season, 
distances  in  yards  were  played  as  follows 


The 


Out. 
In  .. 


228 

368 


162 

384 


308 
370 


354 
214 


4Sg— 2,714 
212—2,655 


Total 5,369 

Preliminary  pla}'  for  the  honor  of  competing 
for  the  President's  Cup  left  in  the  following 
players : 

H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr.,  Westbrook 160 

W.  J.  Travis,  Oakland 163 

R.  Terry,  Jr.,  Shinnecock  167 

A.  M.  Brown,  Shinnecock 169 

VI.  A.  Murdock,  Shinnecock 171 

T.  Markoe  Roberi  son,  shinnecock i  72 

G.  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  Shinnecock 172 

Daniel  Chauucey,  Dyker  Meadow 372 

A.  L.  Ripley,  Oakley   173 

Jasper  Lynch,  Lakewood 175 

Louis  E.  La  Rocque,  Shinnecock .......    175 

Charles  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Point  Judith 176 

G.  Owen  Winston,  Essex  County 176 

R.  C.  Watson.  Westbrook 177 

R.  C.  Churchill,  Ardsley 177 

James  T.  Curtis,  Essex  County 177 

PECONic  cui>  iiGirr. 

Out.  In.        Total. 

R.  H.  Robertson,  Shinnecock 88  89  177 

H.  H.  Curtis,  Shinnecock   gt  87 

G.  S.  Atherton,  Wollaston 91  87 

C.  B.  Cory,  WoUaston 90  89 

D.  Edwards,  Dyker  Meadow 91  89  180 

W.  T.  Hitt,  Chevy  Chase 94  86  180 

S.  P.  Nash.  Jr.,  Maidstone 92  88 

De  Lancey  Nicoll,  Shinnecock 94  88 

CONSOL.^TIO.M    CUP   EIGHT. 

George  Phelps,  Fairfield §8  95 

W.  W.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Shinnecock...  07  86 

1.  G.  Hates.  Westchester gt  92 

F.  T-  J    De  Raismes,  Oakland gr  ga 

E.  S.  "Knapp,  Westbrook. 87  97 

T.  C.  Havemeyer,  Newport 91  93 

L.  P.  Bayard,  Jr  ,  Baltusrol 92  93 

Alex.  Morton,  Westchester  C.  C...  94  91 

In  the  match  pla}^  on  Wednesday  the  folio 
ing  scores  were  respectively  made  : 

PRESIDENT'S  CUP. 
First  round — N.  A.  Murdock  Jr.,  Shinnecock  Hills, 
beat  G.  C.  Clark,  Jr..  Shinnecock  Hills,  by  i  up;  A.  M. 
Ripley,  Oakley,  beat  A.  M.  Brown,  Shinnecock  Hills,  by 
3  up  and  2  to  play;  D.  Chauncey,  Dyker  Meadow,  beat 
L.  E.  Larocque,  Shinnecock  Hills,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play; 
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R.  Terry,  Jr.,  Shinnecock  Hills,  beat  C.  Hitchcock.  Jr  , 
Point  Judith,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play:  ].  F.  Curtis.  Oak- 
ley, beat  H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr.,  Westbrook,  by  i  up;  W  J. 
Travis,  Oakland,  beat  R.  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  Westbrook. 
by  4  up  and  3  to  play;  Jasper  Lynch.  Lake  wood,  beat 
T.  M.  Robertson,  Shinnecock  Hills,  by  3  up  and  2  to 
play;  G.  Owen  Winston,  Essex  County,  beat  R.  C. 
Churchill,  Ardsley,  by  2  up  and  i  to  play. 
Second  round— Chauncey  beat  Terry,  by  2  up. 

PECONic  CUP. 

First  round— H.  H.  Curfs,  Ardsley,  beat  F.  W.  Hitt, 
Chevy  Chase,  by  2  up;  S.  F.  Nash,  Jr.,  .Maidstone,  beat 
D.  Kdwards.  Dyker   Meadow   by  3  up  and  2  to  play; 

C.  T.  Richardson,  Lakewood,  beat  C.  B.  Cory,  Wollas- 
ton,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play;  G.  K.  Atherton,  Wollaston, 
beat  R.  H.  Robertson,  Shinnecock  Hills,  by  7  up  and  5 
to  play. 

Second  round — Nash  beat  Curtis  by  2  up  and  i  to 
play;  Richardson  beat  Atherton  by  3  up  and  i  to  play. 

CONSOL.\TION    CUP. 

First  round— L.  P.  Bayard,  Jr.,  Baltusrol.  beat  E.  S. 
Knapp,  Westbrook,  by  4  up  and  3  to  play;  F.  C.  Have- 
meyer,  Meadowbrook,  beat  F.  J.  J.  De  kaismes,  l^ake- 
wood.  by  6  up  and  5  to  play;  De  Lancev  Nicoll,  Shin 
necock  Hills,  beat  A.  Morten,  Country  Club  of  West- 
chester, by  7  up  and  6  to  play;  G.  S.  Phelps,  Fairfield, 
beat  J.  G.  Bates,  Westchester  Golf  Club,  by  5  up  and  2 
to  play. 

.'-econd  round — Haveme}-er  beat  Baj'ard  by  i  up; 
Nicoll  beat  Phelps  by  2  up  and  i  to  play. 

The  handicap  for  a  special  cup  was  won  by 
W.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Morris  County  Golf 
Club,  who  made  a  capital  83.  Thompson, 
but  for  bad  kick  on  his  first  round,  would  have 
qualified  on  Tuesday,  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable men  on  the  links.  The  team  prize  on 
Tuesday  was  won  by  the  four  from  the  Shinne- 
cock H'ills  Golf  Club. 

The  scores  in  handicap  play  follow  : 

Gross.  iPcnp.  Net. 

W.L.Thompson 83  8  75 

C.D.Barnes 86  8  78 

Henry  May 83  5  78 

G.  Cooke go  10  80 

C.T.Richardson 83  3  82 

S.Walter q3  8  84 

D.  Chauncey    83  4  84 

T.  C.  Ennever oo  14  85 

(i.  E.  Atherton,  Jr 83  3  85 

R.Churchill 85  4  85 

D    E.Edwards 93  7  86 

A.  De  Witt  Cochrane go  4  86 

G.HulLJr 04  8  86 

G.Kane gg  12  87 

R.  F.  Mathew og  12  87 

P\  P.  Kimball g5  8  87 

E.  S.  Knapp g4  5  89 

Gerritt  Smith 107  18  89 

A.  T.  Brice icg  13  g6 

PRESIDENT'S  CUF— THURSDAY'S   PLAY. 

Fecond  round- A.  L.  Ripley,  Oakley,  beat  U.  A.  Mur- 
dock.  Jr.,  Shinnecock,  by  4  up  and  3  to  p  aj";  D.  Chaun- 
cey, Dyker  Meadow,  beat  Roderick  Terry,  Jr.,  Shin- 
necock, by  3  up  and  2  to  play;  W.  J.  Travis,  Oakland, 
beat  J.  F.  Curtis,  Essex  County,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play; 
Jasper  Lynch,  Lnkewood,  beat  Owen  Winston,  Essex 
County,  by  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

Semi-finals — Ripley  beat  Chauncey  by  i  up  in  nine- 
teen holes;  Travis  beat  Lynch  by  i  up  in  twenty  holes. 

In  the  finals  on  Friday  Ripley  defeated  Travis  by  2 
up  and  I  to  play. 

F.  C.  Havemeyer  won  the  Consolation  Cup 
by  9  up  and  8  to  play  from  De  Lancey  Nicoll. 
The  score  : 

Havemeyer 5     5  4 

Nicoll 6    5  4 

Havemeyer 5    4  6* 

Nicoll 6     6  4 

Havemeyer 464 

Nicoll 5    5  6 

Havemeyer 5 

Nicoll 6 

In  the  final  for  the  Peconic  Cup,  S.  P.  Nash, 
Jr.,   of  Maidstone,  won  by  5  up  and  4  to  play. 


5 

3 

5 

6 

6 

6-45 

S 

q 

4 

6 

6 

8—49 

5 

6 

4 

5 

3 

6—44—89 
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0 

7 

5 

4 

4—47—96 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6—42 

5 

D 

4 

0 

■' 

6—47 

—  5—47- 

—  6— ;3- 

-136 
-149 

The  cards  were  : 

Nash 5     4443576  5—43 

Richardson 5444     4655  7^44 

Nash 6     4     4     5     5     5     5     3  4-41—8  + 

Richardson 55455675  5—47—0: 

Nash    5     6     5     5     3     5    6     5  7—47 

Richardson 55444565  5 — 43 

Nash 53464  —22— 69— 153 

Richardson 5     7     3     5     4  -24—67 — 15S 

NASSAU    COUNrRY    CLUB,    L.    \. 

Nassau  had  a  house-warming  on  Saturda}^ 
the  5th,  when^all  the  countryside  gathered  to 
inaugurate  the  new  clubhouse  and  the  extended 
links. 

The  holes  used  for  the  first  time  were  from 
the  fourth  to  the  twelfth,  inclusive.  Water 
has  been  run  to  every  green,  and  all  have  had 
the  same  proportion  of  rolling  and  cutting,  yet 
as  the  treading  of  regular  play  has  always  a 
good  effect  on  the  grass,  the  virgin  greens  were 
not  quite  so  good  as  the  nine  that  had  been  in 
use  since  May.  Scores  were  recorded  in  no  less 
than  five  contests.  The  one  that  attracted  the 
most  attention  was  the  "  Sweepstakes  Cup," 
for  members  and  visitors,  for  the  best  net 
score  in  an  eighteen-hole  handicap,  with  a 
prize  also  for  the  be.st  gross  score.  The  latter 
prize  was  won  by  W.  J.  Travis,  of  Oakland, 
with  88,  but  with  a  rating  of  plus  4  he  had  no- 
chance  with  T>.  P.  Rider,  one  of  the  Nassau 
men,  who  returned  the  card  of  116,  40,  76. 
Travis  played  with  J.  B.  C  Lappan  in  the 
morning  ;  and,  keeping  on  with  H.  L.  Pratt  in 
the  afternoon,  Travis  made  a  second  round  of 
84,  but  a  stroke  above  the  bogie  score.  The 
foil-wing  is  a  comparison  of  Travis's  afternoon 
scoic  with  the  bogie  : 

Bog-ie 4     6     4     5     5     5     3     5     5—42 

Travis 4     5     5     5     5     5    4     4     5—43 

Hogie.     5     4     5     4    5    6    5     3     4—41—83 

Travis 5     4     5     4     5     7     4     3     3—4'— 84 

At  hole  play  Travis  was  btit  one  down  to 
the  redoubtable  "Colonel."  Travis  had  the 
splendid  score  of  172  for  the  thirty -six  holes^ 
his  morning  card  having  been  : 

Out 5       6565535       (>—.:.(> 

In 2     3646653     4—42 — SS- 

OPE.\    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  next  event  of  wide  interest  will  be  the 
open  championship  at  Baltimore,  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
played  on  the  links  of  the  Baltimore  Country 
Club,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, September  14th  and  15th,  at  9  a.  m.,  when 
the  following  prizes  will  be  competed  for  under 
the  rules  of  the  United  States  Gulf  Association  : 

First — $200  to  the  winner  of  the  champion- 
ship, of  which  $50  shall  be  expended  on  a  gold 
medal  and  $150  given  in  money  to  a  profes- 
sional, or  in  plate  to  an  amateur  golfer,  the 
winner  to  have  the  custody  of  the  champion- 
ship cup,  but  he  must,  if  required,  give  security 
for  its  safe  keeping. 

Second,  $150  ;  third,  $125  ;  fourth,  $100  ;  fifth, 
$So ;  sixth,  $70  ;  seventh,  $50  ;  eighth,  $25, 
The  last  seven  prizes  shall  go  to  professionals 
only. 

The  competition  will  be  medal  play  and  will 
consist  of  seventy-two  holes,  thirty-si.x  to  be 
played  on  Thursday  and  thirty-six  holes  on 
Friday.  The  entrance  fee  is  $5,  and  must  be 
received  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  not 
later  than  6  v.  m.  on  Thursday,  September  7th. 


GOLF. 
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All  entries  are  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  association.  All 
disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  thisassociation,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final.  Any  person  payinsa^  his  entrance  money 
shall  be  considered  thereby  to  have  submitted 
himself  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  both  as 
to  restrictions  enjoined  and  penalties  imposed. 
On  these  conditions  alone  he  is  entitled  to  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the  as- 
sociation competition.  Aujion. 

GOLF    IN'    CALIFORNIA. 

Prince  Andre  Poniatowski  has  presented  to 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  of  San  Mateo 
County,  a  handsome  silver  cup,  for  competition 
among  lady  members  of  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try Club,  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San 
Rafael  Golf  Clubs.  The  first  competition  took 
place  on  July  3d.  Eight  ladies  entered  and 
made  the  following  scores  ; 

jst  2d 

Player.  Club.        Round.  Round.   Total. 

MissA.  Moffitt  Oakland 56  66  122 

Miss  Rowe Burlingame. ..  .70  71  141 

Miss  E.  McBean Burlingame. ..  .65  70  135 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Brown San  Rafael 62  65  127 

Miss  G.  Carolan Burlingame.. .  .71  70  141 

Miss  K.  Carolan   Burlingame.. .  .78  78  156 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin.  .San   Francisco. 74  68  142 

Mrs   H.  T.  Scoit Burlingame 73  71  144 

MissCrockett Burlingame.. .  .70  76  146 

Miss  M.  B.  Houghton. San  Francisco. 82  80  162 

Miss  Moffitt  was  declared  the  winner,  and  is 
entitled  to  hold  the  cup  for  a  year.  Miss  Edith 
McBean  won  the  cup  for  ladies  of  the  Bur- 
lingame Country  Club,  and  Miss  Rowe  won 
the  second  prize  for  Burlingame  ladies,  after 
playing  off  a  tie  with  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan. 

SAN  RAFAEL  GOLF  CLUB  TOURNAMENT. 

The  San  Rafael  is  the  youngest  of  the  golf 
clubs  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco. 
Its  opening  tournament  was  held  on  July  ist, 
3d,  4th  and  8th.  First  prize  in  a  nine-hole 
competition  for  caddies,  on  July  1st,  was  won 
by  Harold  Clark,  with  a  score  of  74.  and  second 
prize  by  Harry  Roberts,  with  a  score  of  81.  A 
driving  competition  was  won  by  Harold  Clark, 
with  a  clear  carry  of  104  yards,  A.  Lange  being 


second  with  a  drive  of  gS  yards.  A  nine-hole 
liandicap  competition,  medal  play,  held  on  July 
3d  tor  children,  was  won  l)y  Clement  Arnold,  i 
scratch,  with  a  score  of  78  ;  Denis  Donohoe, 
whose  score  was  87,  25,  62,  winning  the  prize 
for  best  net  score. 

On  July  3d  thirteen  ladies  entered  a  nine- 
hole  handicap,  medal  play,  but  three  made  no 
returns.  The  winner  of  the  prize  for  the  best 
gross  score  was  Miss  Eleanor  Morrow,  with  a 
score  of  83,  5,  78.  Mrs.  J.J.  Crooks,  whose  score 
was  89,  12,  77,  won  the  prize  for  best  net  score. 

Twenty  men  entered  the  18  -  hole  compe- 
tition, medal  play,  on  July  4tli.  The  prize  for 
the  best  gross  score  was  won  by  Harry  Dib- 
blee,  whose  score  was  128,  and  the  prize  for 
best  net  score  by  Lieutenant  T.  G.  Roberts, 
with  a  gross  of  130,  handicap  12,  net  118.  A 
driving  competition  (the  best  of  three  drives) 
was  won  by  C.  P.  Eells,  with  a  clear  carry  of 
172yds.  gin.,  Lieutenant  T.  G.  Roberts  being 
second  with  a  clear  carry  of  156yds.  2oin.  The 
approaching  competition  was  won  by  Lieuten- 
ant T.  G.  Roberts,  whose  average  for  the  best 
three  balls  out  of  five  was  20ft.  3in  ,  R.  Gilman 
Brown  being  second  with  an  average  distance 
from  the  cup  of  23ft.  2in. 

On  July  8i:h  mixed  foursomes,  nine  holes, 
medal  play,  took  place.  Ten  pairs  entered,  of 
whom  W.  G.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown  won 
first  prize,  with  a  score  of  74,  R.  G.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Curtis  being  second,  with  a  score 
of  80.  The  tournament  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion with  a  ladies'  competition  in  driving, 
which  was  won  by  Miss  Eleanor  Morrow  with 
a  drive  of  270ft.,  Mrs.  R.  Gilman  Brown  being 
second  with  a  drive  of  267ft.  Earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  while  playdng  in  the  foursomes.  Miss 
Morrow  drove  125yds. ,  or  375ft. ,  from  the  eighth 
tee 

The  directors  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club 
have  offered  a  trophy,  to  be  called  the  Council 
Cup,  to  be  played  for  twice  a  yeSiV,  and  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  player  who  wins  it 
three  times.  The  first  competition  will  prob- 
ably take  place  on  Admission  Day,  September 
gth.  Arthur  Inkersley. 
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COMBINED    DEVELOPING    AND     FIXING. 

EW    developers    come    so 
often  and — many  ot  them 
at  least — go  so  soon,  that 
unless    there    was    some- 
thing more  than  the  usual 
"as  good  as  pyro  "  to  be 
said  of   kachin,  the   latest 
candidate  for  public  favor, 
I    should    not   trouble    the 
readers    of     Outing    with 
it. 

Kachin  is  a  white  crys- 
talline powder,  freely 
soluble  in  water  ;  develops 
easily  to  good  printing 
density,  and  maybe  pushed 
to  any  reasonable  extent 
without  tendency  to  veil  or 
fog.  It  is  very  sensitive  to 
bromide  ;  does  not  stain 
plate  or  tingers,  keeps  well 
even  in  .  solutions  weak 
enough  for  use,  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  and  different  from  all  its  prede- 
cessors, hypo  is  not  only  not  inimical  to  its 
action,  but  may  be  added  to  it,  even  up  to 
fixing  strength,  so  that  they  may  do  their 
respective  work  together,  and  development  and 
fixing  go  on  simultaneously. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this 
means  a  great  deal.  Just  how  far  to  carry  de- 
velopment puzzles,  net  only  every  beginner, 
but  occasionally  even  the  experienced  photog- 
rapher, and  anything  that  will  do  for  that 
what  the  various  exposure  meters  have  done  for 
exposure  will  be,  like  the  Waverly  Pen,  "a 
boon  and  a  blessing  " 

And  this,  according  to  Mr.  Macintosh,  in  an 
article  in  Photography  ,is  just  what  simultane- 
ous development  and  fixing,  made  possible  by 
kachin,  does.  If  his  claims  are  fully  sustained, 
the  dim  light  of  the  ruby  lamp  will  be  neces- 
sary only  for  the  placing  of  the  plate  in  the 
tray,  and  covering  it  with  the  solution.  As 
soon  as  development  is  fairly  started  the  ruby 
filter  may  be  removed  and  the  operation  com- 
pleted in  the  full  light  of  gas  or  oil.  There 
need  no  longer  be  a  doubt  as  to  when  that  op- 
eration is  complete,  as  nothing  remains  but 
simple  washing  which  has  no  effect  on  the  den- 
sity ;  and.  consequently  both  reducti(m  and  in- 
tensification, as  results  of,  or  rendered  neces- 
sary by,  over  or  under  development,  will  be 
things  of  tne  past. 

Formulae  for  any  new  material,  and  especial- 
ly for  a  new  method,  must  be  indicative  rather 
than  imperative  ;  a  suggestion,  rather  than  a 
dictation  ;  but  the  following,  compiled  from  the 
data  given  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  will  be  a  basis  on 
which  to  start : 


STOCK    solutions. 

A 

Kachin 120  grains 

Sodium  sulphite 1,200 

Water,  to  make     10  ounces 


B 

Sodium  hydrate 80  grains 

Water,  to  make 10  ounces 

C 

Sodium  hyposulphite 5  ounces 

Water,  to  make 10 

The  best  results  are  obtained  with  full  ex- 
posures, as  the  tendency  is  to  give  brilliant 
images,  or  images  full  of  contrast  ;  hence  over 
rather  than  under  exposure  should  be  the  aim. 

For  full  normal  exposure  the  following  will 
be  found  to  answer  well  ; 

working  solution  for  developing  and  fixing. 

A,  160  minims  ;  B,  240  minims  ;  C,  20  min- 
ims ;  water,  one  ounce.  Unless  the  plate  has 
been  considerably  over-exposed,  the  two  opera- 
tions will  go  on  quietly  together,  and  be  com- 
pleted practically  at  the  same  time  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  very  much  over-exposure,  B  may  be 
reduced  by  one-half  ;  and  where  very  soft  re- 
sults are  wanted,  A  may  be  reduced  by  a  simi- 
lar quantity.  In  cases  where  fixing  does  not 
seem  to  go  apace  with  development,  the  pro- 
portion of  hypo  may  be  increased,  but  in  no 
case  should  such  addition  be  made  till  the 
image  is  well  out. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
caustic,  and  not  the  carbonate  alkali,  should  be 
employed  ;  indeed,  the  action  of  the  carbonate 
is  so  different  that  it  ma^^j,  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce by  its  positives  direct  in  the  camera.  Mr. 
Macintosh  says  :  "  Sodium  carbonate  cannot  be 
used  in  the  developer  in  conjunction  with  hypo- 
sulphite. Even  when  forty  grains  of  sodium 
carbonate  were  used  for  the  ounce  of  developer, 
the  fixation  outran  development.  When  the 
proportion  of  hyposulphite  was  reduced  to  one- 
half  that  stated,  a  curious  result  took  place. 
Development  was  extremely  slow,  and  at  first 
it  appeared  as  if  no  image  would  be  formed, 
but  after  an  hour's  action  a  positive  image  was 
formed,  strong  in  the  shadows,  but  with  a  de- 
posit of  semi-opaque  white  silver  in  the  lights. 
This  deposit  was  not  dissolved  when  the  plate 
was  transferred  to  the  ordinary  fixing  bath. 
With  fuller  knowledge  it  may  be  possible 
to  obtain  good  reversed  negatives  in  this 
way." 

The  combined  developing  and  fixing  deposit, 
the  matter  of  which  the  image  is  formed,  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  produced  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  the  latter  case,  the  deposit 
seems  to  consist  of  a  combination  of  silver  and 
organic  matter,  and  is  generally  of  a  bluish 
black  by  transmitted  light  ;  whereas  the  for- 
mer is  of  the  silvery  gray,  so  much  admired  in 
the  old  wet  collodion  days,  and  still  said  to 
be  a  much  better  printing  deposit.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  if,  by  means  of  kachin,  we  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  simultaneously  the  opera- 
tions of  developing  and  fixing,  and  to  see 
clearly  when  the  desired  result  has  been 
reached,  it  will  be  the  longest  step  in  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  photography  during  the 
last  decade. 

Dpv.  John  Nicol. 
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AMATKUR     RACINi;     AND    RECORDS. 

THE  meritorious  amateur  performances 
noted  in  Outing  for  August,  although 
comprising  a  number  of  new  world's 
records  and  many  competitions  run  in 
close  to  record  time,  proved  but  intro- 
ductory to  developments  of  still  more  extraor- 
dinary character.  Everett  B.  Ryan,  of  Walt- 
ham,  Mass.,  whose  chances  for  further  honors 
on  the  track  have  been  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
vious comment,  seems  to  have  advanced  far 
beyond  all  his  fellows  of  the  year  in  the  mat- 
ter of  record  breaking.  Fifteen  miles  compe- 
tition, paced,  in  28:32,  done  on  Memorial  Day, 
was  of  itself  an  initial  accomplishment  so  unex- 
pected from  a  little- known  rider  as  to  have  been 
received  with  some  incredulity  by  large  numbers 
of  students  and  followers  of  the  sport  not  pres- 
ent at  the  place  and  time,  and,  failing  of  subse- 
quent confirmation  through  equal  middle-dis- 
tance fitness,  it  might  have  ever  remained  in 
reasonable  doubt  in  many  minds. 

Upon  two  different  occasions,  however,  the 
total  of  time  for  the  distance  has  been  bettered 
under  practically  the  same  conditions,  once  in 
the  course  of  a  trial  for  the  hour  record  in  com- 
petition, under  electric  light,  at  Waltham,  on 
the  evening  of  July  4th,  which  gave  28:26  for 
the  fifteen  miles,  and  finally  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  15th,  where,  in  a 
match  with  Frederick  Beauregard,  finish  was 
made  in  28:13  2-5,  beating  also  all  intermediate 
times  except  those  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
miles.  The  trial  for  the  hour  competition  rec- 
ord, just  referred  to.  gave  31  miles  1,060  2-3 
yards,  all  of  the  figures  being  new.  Not  yet 
content,  attack  was  made  upon  the  American 
amateur  one-mile  track  record,  the  most  cov- 
eted of  all,  which  was  at  once  brought  down  to 
1:40  flat.  All  these  and  possibly  many  other 
times  are  liable  to  further  alteration  by  Ryan. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  seriously  doubted 
that,  with  the  elaborate  pacing  paraphernalia 
used  by  the  professionals,  their  very  best  per- 
formances might  be  equaled  or  excelled  by 
him. 

Ryan's  seeming  reluctance  to  appear  on  other 
than  New  England  tracks  keeps  him  entirely 
apart  from  the  situation  in  the  Metropolitan 
District,  upon  whose  several  arenas  Wahren- 
berger,  Kramer,  Schofield,  Nye,  CoUett,  Haus- 
man  and  others  have  been  struggling  between 
themselves  with  commendable  regularity  and 
persistence,  but  without  a  leadership.  Inter- 
pretation of  Ryan's  course  is  made  in  various 
ways,  but  I  imagine  the  real  motive  to  be  due 
to  a  keener  judgment  of  his  place  in  the  racing 
game  than  is  usually  credited.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  none  of  his  best  performances  have 
been  made  in  much  company  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  either  alone  against  the 
watch  or  else  in  match  events  against  a  single 
contestant.  He  certainly  lacks  long  experience 
on  the  track,  and  possibly  also  the  generalship 
of  older  riders  less  speedy  than  himself.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  these  individuali- 
ties amid  the  peculiarly  trying  circumstances 
always  attendant  upon  the  running  of  the  na- 
tional championships. 

In  the    Metropolitan  District  Wahrenberger 


and  Kramer  seem  to  be  holding  their  safe  lead. 
with  the  advantage  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Schofield,  always  a  formidable  and 
cool-headed  competitor,  but  yet  a  bit  short  of 
first-class  form,  has  just  been  disabled  by  a 
broken  arm,  caused  by  an  unavoidable  accident 
at  Manhattan  Beach,  and  none  of  the  others 
appear  likely  to  overtake  the  leaders.  At  the 
opening  meet  of  the  National  Circuit  of  the  N. 
C.  A.,  at  Berkeley  Oval,  Manhattan,  Wahren- 
berger, Kramer,  Nye  and  others  competed. 
Wahrenberger  lost  to  Kramer  in  the  one  mile 
open,  while  both,  starting  from  scratch,  were 
shut  out  of  the  half-mile  handicap,  which 
went  in  consequence  to  J.  H.  Lake,  20  yards, 
of  Staten  Island,  in  im.  3-5S.  Plainly,  the 
scratch  men  had  been  too  much  handicapped 
for  so  short  a  contest.  In  the  five-mile  pursuit 
race,  Wahrenberger  made  a  fine  unpaced  run, 
but  Kramer  and  his  mates  won  by  three-fifths 
of  a  second  in  11:12  2-5.  Leroy  See  rode  a  half 
mile,  paced  by  a  triplet,  in  51  4-5S.  At  the 
following  meeting  at  Manhattan  Beach,  Kra- 
mer seems  to  have  gone  a  bit  stale,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  twice  to  Wahrenberger.  The 
latter  won  the  mile  match  race,  the  second  heat 
being  a  severe  one,  which  left  Kramer  in  poor 
condition  for  the  final.  In  the  third-mile  dash, 
Nye,  of  the  Greenwich  Wheelmen,  beat  out 
Kramer,  with  Lake  third.  Time,  44  1-5S.  It 
was  in  the  two-mile  handicap  at  this  meeting 
that  Schofield  broke  his  arm.  C.  T.  Earl  rode 
an  exhibition  half-mile  in  52  1-5S. 

The  fact  challenges  notice  that  the  amateurs 
who  are  doing  high-class  work  this  summer  are 
all  Eastern  men.  The  revival  of  the  sport  is 
less  evident  in  the  Western  States,  anyway, 
which  result  is  no  doubt  due,  in  a  measure,  to  a 
lack  of  track  facilities  equal  to  those  of  the 
East.  In  the  West,  moreover,  the  various  an- 
nual State  championships  and  inter -State 
meetings  have  a  value  considerably  above  that 
accorded  to  them  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
less  regard  is  had  for  continued  good  winnings, 
whose  average  for  the  season  determine  the 
real,  if  not  the  technical,  championships  for  the 
year.  Iowa  contributes  some  amateur  records 
by  new  men.  F.  S.  Duesburg,  of  Rockford, 
la.,  has  lowered  the  two  miles,  unpaced,  flying 
start  record  to  4:25,  also  the  three  miles,  un- 
paced, flying  start  to  6:59  1-5.  Frederick 
Hoopes,  of  i3es  Moines,  has  lowered  the  mile, 
unpaced,  flying  start  to  2:03  3-5. 

SUMMARIES    OF    IMPOR'l'ANT    AMATEUR    EVENTS. 

On  Tuesday,  July  nth,  CoUett,  Rutz  and 
Hausman  met  in  an  amateur  mile  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  finishing  the  race  in  the  order 
given.     Time,  2'ii  2  5. 

At  Waltham,  Mass.,  July  26th,  Ryan  reduced 
the  world's  half-mile  track  record,  paced,  by 
nearly  four  seconds,  to  48  4- 5s. 

At  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  July  29th,  Collett 
beat  Wahrenberger  in  the  one-mile,  and  Wah- 
renberger beat  Collett  in  the  half-mile. 

James  Moran,  a  coming  New  England  ama- 
teur, won  the  inter-division  championship  at 
Charles  River  Park,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  July 
29th,  the  mile  handicap  from  scratch  in  2:46, 
and  the  ten-mile,  paced,  race  from  James 
Ingraham,  in  19:31. 
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On  the  Vailsburg  (N.  J.)  track,  on  Saturday, 
July  22d,  Kramer  beat  Hausman  in  the  singles, 
and,  with  Scrieber,  defeated  Ross  and  Hunter 
in  the  tandem  competiticns. 

At  the  late  Wisconsin  State  Meet,  the  one- 
mile  Slate  championship  was  awarded  to  H. 
L.  Mack,  in  place  of  C.  M.  Krause,  disqualified; 
G.  C.  Eccles,  2.  Time,  2:02.  The  amateur 
mile  handicap  went  to  Earl  Taylor  (go  yards), 
in  2:12  2-5;  H.  L.  Mack  (65  yards),  2. 

HIGHWAY    IMPROVEMENT    IN    NEW    YORK. 

Evidence  is  everywhere  abundant — and  it  is 
multiplying — that  the  people  of  the  Empire 
State  are  in  real  earnest  in  the  movement  for 
better  roads.  Under  the  present  Higbie- Arm- 
strong law,  synopsis  of  which  has  appeared  in 
Outing,  the  cost  of  construction  is  divided  in 
stated  proportions  between  the  State,  the  county 
and  the  owners  of  the  property  benefited,  re- 
quiring, first  of  all,  voluntary  application  for 
such  improvement  from  the  latter.  It  speaks 
exceedingly  well  for  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  our  rural  communities,  and  their  broadening 
views  upon  this  subject,  that  so  large  a  number 
have  voted  to  change  to  the  money  system, 
and  apply  for  State  aid,  within  a  single  year, 
as  to  call  upon  the  State  for  nearly  forty  times 
the  original  appropriation  of  $50,000,  to  make 
its  own  offer  good.  The  full  significance  of 
this  fact  is  understood  only  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  this  means  an  aggregate  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  voluntarily 
subscribed  by  residents  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  build  good  roads  past  their  homes  and 
estates;  and  it  implies  the  contribution  of  a 
still  larger  amount  by  the  several  counties. 
The  surprising  alacrity  with  which  the  State's 
proposition  has  been  taken  up  on  all  sides 
shows,  in  no  mistakable  manner,  that,  in  any 
public  co-operation  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
movement,  the  people  can  be  depended  upon 
both  to  ask  and  to  do  their  full  part.  Associa- 
tion of  the  average  rural  resident  with  opposi- 
tion to  road  improvement  is  no  longer  just  or 
correct,  for  to  such  as  he  may  yet  be  due  a 
network  of  highwaj's  worthy  of  the  position 
and  importance  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
chief  drawback  at  present  is  the  lack  of  sufii- 
cient  funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  a  majority  of  applications 
already  filed  will  have  to  lie  over  until  more 
liberal  appropriations  shall  be  made.  That  the 
legislators  anticipated  no  such  general  response 
is  evidenced  by  the  meagreness  of  the  original 
sum,  $50,000,  which  was  expected  to  cover  the 
State's  share  for  a  year.  The  lesson  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  and  refreshing  ever  offered 
by  the  people  to  their  law-makers  in  the  whole 
histoiy  of  highway  improvement. 

EICYCLE    STRAINS. 

Carrying  a  heavyweight  rider  at  various 
speeds  overall  surfaces  is  a  severe  strain  for 
any  mechanism  weighing  under  thirt}'- pounds; 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  high  state  to  which 
the  science  of  wheel  building  has  been  brought, 
that  accidents  due  to  defects  in  the  material 
or  workmanship  in  the  lighter  models  are  so 
rare  v.z  they  are  nowadays.  The  vital  parts  of 
the  cycle  are  subject  to  more  or  less  strain  un- 


der the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  in  a 
much  greater  degree  when  coasting  or  climb- 
ing hills.  When  one  removes  his  feet  from  the 
pedals  and  places  them  on  the  rests,  and  is  car- 
ried swiftly  down  grade  by  his  own  momentum 
and  that  of  the  machine,  he  converts  his  weight 
from  a  more  or  less  shifting  or  "live"  one 
into  "  dead  "  weight  to  be  borne  principally  \>y 
the  saddle.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
much  less  strain  on  the  frame  if  a  portion  of 
the  weight  is  carried  by  the  pedals,  on  account 
of  its  more  even  distribution  Very  rarely 
does  a  bicycle  break  when  descending  a  hill,  but 
much  more  frequently  under  a  driving  strain 

AUSTRALIAN    AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

While  the  1899  racing  season  is  only  well  be- 
gun in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  closed 
some  time  in  Australia,  after  five  or  more 
months  of  popular  and  successful  sport.  At  the 
annual  championships  of  the  League  of  Victo- 
rian Wheelmen,  run  at  Melbourne,  the  meeting 
being  perhaps  the  most  notable  in  the  whole 
history  of  cycling  on  that  continent,  W.  C. 
Jackson  won  the  five-mile  Australasian  cham- 
pionship from  R..  W.  Lewis,  J.  Parsons  finishing 
third.  The  one-mile  Victorian  championship 
also  was  won  by  Jackson,  with  Walker  second 
and  McDonald  third.  Robert  Walne  took  the 
ten-mile  Victorian  championship  by  a  wheel 
from  A.  C  Forbes,  with  Jackson  third.  A.  C. 
Forbes  won  the  two  -  mile  handicap  from 
scratch,  and  R.  W.  Lewis  the  one-mile  handi- 
cap from  the  4o-5^ard  mark.  The  one-mile 
championship  of  Australia  resulted  in  a  win  for 
A.  Greenfield,  from  Shrimpton  and  Park,  of 
Victoria. 

The  summaries  : 

Ten-mile  championship  of  Victoria — Won  by  R.  H. 
Walne  ;  A.  C.  Forbes,  2  ;  W.  C.Jackson,  3.  Time,  23m. 
55  '  5S. 

Oiie  mile  championship  of  Australia — Won  by  A. 
Greenfield  ;  W.  Snrimpton,  2  ;  R.  Park,  3.  Time,  2m. 
18  3  5S. 

One-mile  national  handicap— Won  by  R.  W.  Lewis; 
S.  (iordon,  2;  A.  K.  Tame,  3.     Time,  2m.  7  2-5S. 

Five-mile  championship  of  Australia — Won  by  W. 
C.  Jackson  ;  R.  W.  Lewis,  2  ;  J   Parsons,  3.    Time,  iim. 

35  4-5S. 

One  tnile  championship  of  Victoria — Won  by  W.  C. 
Jackson  ;  D.  J.  Walker,  2 ;  W.  McDonald,  3.  Time, 
3m.  2  4-5S. 

Two-mile  national  handicap— Won  by  A.  C.  Forbes, 
scratch;  G.  MacGibbon,  190yds.,  2;  G.  Carpenter, 
140yds.,  3.     Time,  4m.  40  2-5S. 

NOTES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

Bicycles  are  now  (August  10,  1S99)  carried 
free  as  baggage  in  fourteen  States  of  the 
American  LTnion. 

From  August  ist  on,  every  rubber-tired 
vehicle  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  bicycles 
and  pleasure  carriages  alike,  must  be  equipped 
with  a  suitable  light. 

The  fire  departments  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, are  furnished  with  cycles. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  v.'as  recently  obliged 
to  pay  $500  in  damages  to  a  cyclist  who  injured 
himself  by  running  into  a  pile  of  cement  left 
lying  in  the  street  at  night  without  a  light  to 
mark  it. 

The  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  of  England,  the 
pioneer  of  its  class  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, was  established  twenty-one  years  ago 
August  nth.  Appropriate  celebration  of  the 
event  was  held  at  Ilarrowgate  on  the  date 
mentioned.  The  Prowler. 
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AWN  TENNIS  con- 
tinues its  renewed 
popularity  unabat- 
ed. Pliiladelphia  is 
a  stronghold  for  all 
outdoor  sports,  and 
Wissahickon  was  fitly- 
chosen  for  the  year's 
Ladies'  Champion- 
ship, which  was  won 
by  Miss  Marion  Jones, 
who  won  the  All-com- 
ers' last  year.  Miss 
Jones  passed  through 
the  various  rounds 
without  losing  asingle 
set.  Her  nearest  oppo- 
nent was  Miss  Banks, 
who  has  been  doing  such  excellent  work  in 
tournaments  about  Philadelphia  this  season. 
The  championship  round  was  won  by  Miss 
Jones  by  default,  as  Miss  Atkinson  did  not 
appear  to  defend  her  title. 

The  Women's  Doubles  Championship  was 
won  by  Miss  Craven,  of  the  Kenwood  Club 
(Chi:;ago),  and  Miss  McAteer,  of  the  Pittsburg 
Club,  who  repeated  Miss  Jones'  feat  of  passing 
through  the  tournament  without  the  loss  of  a 
set,  and,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  won  their 
final  match  by  the  same  score  as  she  did. 

Miss  Rastall  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Hoskins,  of  the 
Belmont  Cricket  Club,  won  the  championship 
in  mixed  doubles. 

WESTERN    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  premier  meet  of  the  West  at  Kenwood 
Country  Club,  Chicago,  drew  sixty-seven  play- 
ers from  among  the  best  in  the  country 

The  singles  championship  was  won  by  C.  B. 
Neel  (challenger)  beating  Kreigh  Collins  (hold- 
er), 6—4,  6 — 3,  6 — 3. 

The  doubles  championship  was  won  by 
Hackett  and  Allen,  beating  Wardner  and 
Myers,  6 — 2,  6 — 3,  6 — 2. 

EASTERN    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Longwood  has  seen  many  brilliant  contests, 
but  none  more  interesting  than  this  year's 
tournament,  made  remarkable  by  the  return  of 
many  old  timers.  There  were  forty-eight 
players  entered  in  the  singles  and  nineteen 
pairs  in  the  doubles. 

In  the  singles  the  championship  round  re- 
sulted in  W.  D.  Whitman  (holder)  winning 
over  D.  F.  Davis  (challenger),  6 — i,  6 — 4,  7 — 5. 

In  the  doubles  Ward  and  Davis  outclassed 
all  the  other  entries,  and  won  by  beating  Bud- 
long  and  Wright,  6 — 4,  6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

'The  Handicap  singles  was  won  by  Litte, 
(scratch)  over  B.  C.  Wright  (owe  15),  6—3 
6-3- 


Paret  and  Davidson  beat  Clothier  and  Car- 
penter,,  i — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — ■(),  for  the  Consolation 
Cup. 

PACIFIC    COAST    OPEN    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  twelfth  annual  tournament  (open)  for  the 
men's  lawn  tennis  championship  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  held  at  San  Rafael,  Marin  County 
Cal.,  on  July  ist,  3dand  4th,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pacific  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
The  following  were  the  results  : 

GeoTp;e  Whitney  defeated  H    Weihe,  7—5,  6  —  3.  6—3. 

Paul  Selby  defeated  W.  Roth,  of  Alameda,  6—4,  6—8, 
6—3,  8—6. 

Grant  Smith  defeated  Dr.  J.  W.  Phillips,  of  Nevada 
3 — 6,  6  -2,  6—2,  6 — 4. 

H.  Dibblee  defaulted  to  Samuel  Hardy. 

Paul  Selby  defeated  Grant  Smith,  2—6,  4 — 6,  6—3, 6—2 
6—1. 

George  Whitney  defeated  Samuel  Hardy,  6—4,  6—1 

6-3. 

Paul  Selby  defaulted  to  George  Whitney,  who  thus 
won  the  All  Comers'  Tournament  of  1899. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  spectators  was 
that  the  play  was  the  best  ever  seen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  winner  smashed,  volleyed, 
drove  and  placed  the  ball  with  great  accuracy, 
and  though  Samuel  Hardy  at  times  played 
brilliantly,  Whitney  was  clearly  too  strong  for 
him. 

On  July  4th  George  Whitney,  as  winner  of  the 
All  Comers'  Tournament,  met  Sumner  Hardy, 
the  holder  of  the  championship,  and  defeated 
him,  4 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — i,  6 — i. 

George  Whitney  thus  won  the  Pacific  States 
championship  cup  for  the  second  time,  Sumner 
Hardy  having  also  won  it  twice  and  Samuel 
Hardy  once.  On  being  won  three  times  by  the 
same  player,  the  cup  becomes  his  property. 
Arthur  Inkersley. 


FIXTURES. 

Aug-.  27— Niagara  L.  T.  C,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Can- 
ada, International  Championship  Tourna- 
ment. 

"      28— Western  Ladies'  Championship,  at  Chicago. 

"      31— South    Orange   Field    Club,    South    Orange, 
N.  J.  (open) 
Sept.    4— Sleepy  Hollow  L.  T.  Club,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
(open). 

"  5— Edgewood  Club,  Woods  HoU,  Mass.,  Ladies' 
Singles  and  Mixed  Doubles;  Championship 
Town  of  Falmouth. 

>■  5— Western  Pennsylvania  L.  T.  A.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Single  Championship  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"  6— Pacific  States  L.  T.  A..  Del  Monte,  Monterey, 
Cal.,  Double  Championship  ;  Twentieth  An- 
nual Ladies'  Championship  Sinsle,- 

>'  12— Elmwood  L.  T.  A.,  Providence,  R.  L,  Rhode 
Island  State  Championship. 

"       13— Hudson  River  L.  T.  A.,  Tournament. 

"  13— Staten  Island  C.  and  B.  B.  Club,  Intersec- 
tional  Team  Match. 

"  26 -Bachelors'  L.  T.  Club,  Washington,  D.  C, 
District  of  Columbia  Championship. 

"      26— Longwood  C.  C,  Boston,  Mass.,   Ladies'   Sin- 
gles and  Mixed  Doubles. 
Oct.      3— Intercollegiate    Championship,   New   Haven, 
Conn. 
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CONSIDERABLE  disappointment  is  felt 
among  cricketers  in  this  country  over 
the  fact  tliat  we  shall  not  this  season 
be  visited  by  the  Australian  team  ;  the 
cricketers  have  resolved  to  return 
home  direct,  and  will  not  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  either  American  or  Indian  cricketers  to 
play  a  series  of  matches  on  their  way  home. 

The  series  of  games  played  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  Halifax  Cup  have  finished  with  a  most 
decisive  victory  for  the  Germantown  Club  ; 
Merion  were  second,  Belmont  third,  Philadel- 
phia fourth,  and  Radnor  last.  In  the  Club 
Record  Cup,  Merion  managed  to  get  in  front  of 
Germantown,  Belmont  were  third,  Philadel- 
phia fourth,  and  Radnor  last. 

In  F.  H.  Bates,  the  Germantown  possess  the 
leader  of  the  local  batting  averages,  and  the 
winner  of  the  G.W.  Childs'  Batting  Cup.  Bates, 
who  played  eight  innings  in  the  Halifax  series, 
came  out  with  an  average  of  72.50,  his  highest 
score  being  an  innings  of  180. 

The  annual  international  cricket  match  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  took  place 
on  the  Rosedale  grounds,  Toronto,  Canada, 
August  7th  and  8th,  and  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  matches  of  the  series,  and  a 
win  for  the  United  States  by  thirty-four  runs. 

The  weather  was  most  pleasant  for  cricket 
and  the  grounds  were  in  splendid  condition. 
The  Americans  won  the  toss  and  went  first  to 
bat.  There  was  every  indication  of  heavy  scor- 
ing on  their  part,  for  with  the  loss  of  but  four 
wickets,  a  total  of  155  runs  had  gone  up  on  the 
board.  F.  H.  Bates,  who  had  been  doing  so 
well  this  season,  was  expected  to  make  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  this  score,  but  he  was  not 
at  the  wicket  long  before  he  was  dismissed  on 
a  leg-before,  end  the  Canadians  were  well  satis- 
fied. However,  the  remainder  of  the  team  man- 
aged to  raise  the  total  to  208,  a  very  fair  score. 

The  Canadians  went  to  bat  and  made  as  good 
a  start  as  their  opponents,  for  the  score  board 
showed  a  total  of  151  at  the  fall  of  the  fifth 
wicket,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  play 
they  had  lost  eight  wickets  for  190  runs  ;  on 
resuming  play  the  next  day,  the  ninth  wicket 
fell  without  adding  a  run,  but  the  last  wicket 
brought  the  total  up  to  222,  McGiverin  having 
played  a  steady  game.  The  Americans'  second 
innings  was  another  display  of  excellent  bat- 
ting, and  with  first  class  contributions  from 
Thayer,  Bates  and  Mason  a  total  of  219  runs 
was  put  together.  This  left  the  Canadians  203 
runs  to  get  to  win,  and  on  their  previous  show- 
ing they  had  a  good  chance  for  victory,  but 
they  fell  off  at  the  start,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Cooper  the  first  five  men  made  a  very  poor 
stand.  Hill  and  McGiverin  made  good  scores, 
particularly  the  latter  who  was  again  not  out, 
but  these  men  were  not  enough  to  pull  off  the 
game,   and  innings  closed  for  a  total  of  169. 

Again  we  noted  that  the  United  States  team 
is  a  Philadelphia  team.  This  should  not  be,  for 
there  are  certainly  enough  good  players  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York,  to  fill  at  least 
three  places  on  the  eleven,  and  give  it  more  of 
a  United  States  flavor.  True,  as  a  cricket  center 
Philadelphia  has  no  rival  in  this  country,  and 
no  city  nearly  approaches  it  in  its  large  per- 
centage of  good  players;  but  there  are  a  few 


good   men  in   other  cities  who   might  well  be- 
encouraged  with  an  increase  of  local  interest. 
The  scores  follow  : 

UNTTED   STATES. 

First  Innings.                            Second  Innings. 
S.    Hinchman,   c.  Saun- 
ders, b.  McOiverin. . .     6     b.  Lyon 19. 

F.     Graves,     c.     Lyon, 

b.  McGiverin 37     c.  McGiverin,  b.  Laing.     j 

E.    Goodman,   c.   Lyon, 

b.  McGiverin 22     c.  Lyon,  b.  McGiverin. .   12- 

C.  Thayer,  c.   Baber,  b. 

Laing 50    c.  Saunders,  b.  Laing. .   32- 

H.  Bates,  1.  b.  w.  Gold- 

12     c.     Laing,     b.    Golding- 

ham ^S- 


ingham 

H.  Mason,  1.  b.  w.  Mc- 
Giverin. ...     

H.  Scattergood,c.  Saun- 
ders, b.  McGiverin 

H.  Clark,  not  out. 

L.  Freeland,  c.  Cliam- 
bers,  b.  Laing 

P.  O'Neill,  c.  Golding- 
ham,  b.  Lyon 

G.  Climenson,  c.  Mc- 
Giverin,   b.  Lyon 

Extras 


17     c.  Hill,  b.  McGiverin 
6 


51 


b.  Laing o- 

b.  Goldingham    4 

St.     Saunders,     b.    Mc- 
Giverin      o 

b.  Goldingham 16 

not  out II 

Extras 29- 


CAN.^D.A. 

First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

W.  H.  Cooper,  b.  Clark  40  c.    Scattergood,   b. 

O'Neill 36 

D.  W.  Saunders,  c.  and 
b.  Hinchman 45     b.  Climenson 6 

A.  G.  Chambers,  b.  Cli- 
menson  15     b.  Climenson 3. 

P.    C.    Goldingham,    b. 

Clark 14  c.  Goodman,  b.  O'Neill     2 

J.  M.  Laing,  b.  Climen- 
son     II     b.  Climenson 3, 

H.  C.    Hill,  St.    Scatter- 
good,  b.  Clark 23  St.    Scattergood,   b. 

Bates 30 

G.  S.  Lyon,  b.  Clark 7     runout i 

J.  H.  Forrester,   c.  Cli- 
menson, b.  Bates I     b.  Clark 7 

W.   C.    Baber,   c.    Free- 
land,  b.  O'Neill     13     c.  and  b.  O'Neill 8 

W.     E.      McMurtry,    c. 

Bates,  b.  Clark o  c.  Hinchman,  b.  Clark.   18 

H.   B.    McGiverin,    not 

out 23     not  out 39 

Extras 25  Extras 14 
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T.  C.  Turner. 

CRICKET    ON   THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

On  July  2d,  at  Alameda,  Cal.,  the  Pacific 
team  was  beaten  by  the  Alameda  eleven  by 
the  very  narrow  margin  of  three  runs.  The 
Alameda  men  went  to  the  wickets  first,  and  ran 
up  a  total  of  120  runs.  The  Pacific  men  made  a 
very  good  start  with  Mj-ers  and  Simmonds, 
who  •  scored  52  before  the  partnership  was 
broken.  The  team,  which  was  two  men  short, 
failed  to  reach  the  necessary  total  of  121  runs, 
eight  wickets  being  down  for  117. 

No  cricket  was  played  in  or  near  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Independence  Day,  but  on  July  gth  the 
California  team  lost  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son, playing  at  Alameda  against  the  Pacific 
eleven.  Myers  and  Simmonds  went  to  the 
wickets  first  for  the  Pacifies,  and  had  scored  49 
runs  before  Myers  was  caught  out.  The  Cali- 
fornias'  innings  closed  for  73  runs.  The  Pa- 
cifies went  to  the  bat  for  the  second  time.  At 
call  of  time  2  wickets  had  fallen  for  74  runs. 
The  result,  being  decided  on  the  first  innings, 
was  a  victory  for  the  Pacifies  by  18  runs 

Arthur  Inkersley. 


ROD  AND   GUN. 
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DOGS    OF    TO-DAV — THE    DACHSHUND. 

THE  dachshund,  or  German  badger  dog, 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  all  breeds,  and  it  possesses 
certain  qualities  which,  in  its  native 
land  and  under  certain  conditions,  render  it  an 
almost  invaluable  assistant  to  the  sportsman. 

As  the  illustration  will  show,  it  is  a  most  pe- 
culiarly constructed  anim.al,  with  its  extremely 
short  and  crooked  legs  and  its  abnormally  long 
body.  The  head  is  rather  pleasing,  and  pre- 
sents evidence  of  plenty  of  intelligence.  The 
true  type  is  what  may  be  termed  a  combina- 
tion of  terrier  and  hound,  the  general  appear- 
ance suggesting  a  beagle,  or  small  harrier, 
mounted  upon  the  shortest  of  legs. 

With  this  shortness  of  leg  our  sportsman  of 
to-day  has  little  to  do.  The  dogs,  as  American 
fanciers  breed  them,  are  not  designed  for  act- 
ive work  in  the  field,  and  their  lack  of  speed 
and  handiness  is  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
Watching  one  of  them  scuffling  about,  the  idea 
will  present  itself  that  the  dog  needs  an  extra 
pair  of  legs  to  shore  him  up  about  midships, 
but  this  is  merely  an  idea.  In  spite  of  his  short 
legs,  the  dachshund  can  get  over  the  ground 
at  a  creditable  pace— not  so  fast  as  a  whippet 
nor  so  slow  as  a  snail — but  he  will  eventually 
get  there. 

The  conformation  of  this  dog  explains  his 
purpose  in  life.  His  original  occupation  was 
to  trail  and  to  go  to  ground,  to  follow  the  bad- 
ger or  other  quarry  to  the  innermost  recesses 
of  its  den.  A  short-legged,  long-bodied  dog 
could  creep  into  holes  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  with  him  sufflcient  power  to  make  things 
lively  for  whatever  creature  occupied  the  far 
end  of  the  retreat,  and  this  the  dachshund 
did  and  did  it  well. 


Possessing  as  he  does  an  excellent  nose  and 
a  liberal  share  of  intelligence,  this  dog  is  by  no 
means  as  big  a  fool  as  he  looks.  The  smaller 
ones,  as  bred  in  this  country,  make  admirable 
and  interesting  pets.  But,  while  their  nose  is 
good  and  their  perseverance  on  a  trail  marked, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  supplant 
the  pocket,  or  small  beagle,  as  trailers  of  rab- 
bits and  hares. 

The  dachshund  is  slow  but  persistent  ;  his 
scenting  powers  are  unsurpassed,  but  his  elon- 
gated body  and  stumpy  legs  make  him  clumsy 
in  the  typical  Eastern  cover.  He  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  pui'poses,  a  beagle  without  the  beagle's 
clever  legs,  and  while  he  certainly  can  go  to 
grotind,  he  cannot  get  over  ground  at  a  pace 
to  suit.  As  a  pet  he  is  all  right,  and  as  a  pet 
he  will  make  his  mark  in  our  canine  history. 
In  temperament  he  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  uncer- 
tain, but  on  the  whole  he  is  a  gentlemanly, 
smart  little  dog  and  an  interesting  companion. 

The  standard  for  the  dachshund  is  as 
follows  : 

Head,  long,  narrow  and  level  ;  peak  well  de- 
fined, no  stop.  Ej^es,  intelligent  and  rather 
small,  to  match  the  body  in  color.  Ears,  long, 
broad,  soft,  set  on  low  and  well  back,  and  car- 
ried close  to  head.  Jaws,  level,  strong,  square 
to  muzzle.  Chest,  deep,  narrow  ;  breastbone 
prominent.  Forelegs,  very  short,  strong  in 
bone,  well  crooked,  not  standing  over  ;  elbows 
well  muscled,  neither  in  nor  out.  Feet,  large, 
round,  strong,  with  thick  pads  and  powerful 
nails.  Hindlegs,  smaller  in  bone  and  higher  ; 
feet  smaller.  The  dog  must  stand  equally  on 
all  parts  of  the  foot. 

Skin,  thick,  loose,  supple  and  in  great  quan- 
tity ;  coat,  dense,  short  and  strong.  Loins, 
well  arched,  long  and  muscular  :  stern,  long 
and  strong,  flat  at  root,  tapering  to  hip,  hair  on 
under  side  coarse  ;  carried  low  except  when 
excited. 

Length  from  back  of  head  to  root  of  tail  two 
and  a  half  times  the  height  at  shoulder.  Fore 
ribs  well  sprung,  back  ribs  very  short.  Color, 
any  color  ;  nose  to  follow  body  color  ;  much 
white  objectionable.  The  dog  should  be  long, 
low  and  graceful,  not  cloddy.  Weight,  twenty- 
one  pounds. 

Scale  of  points  :  Head  and  skull,  12  ;  jaw,  5  ; 
legs  and  feet,  20;  body  and  loins,  16^  ;  sym- 
metry and  quality,  11  ;  ears,  6>^  ;  skin  and  coat, 
:3  ;  stern,  5  ;  color,  4  ;  chest,  7.     Total,  100. 

Nomad. 


THE    cardinal     GROSBEAK    [Cardinal IS    cardi- 
nah's). 

THIS  rosy  beauty,  with  his  trim  form, 
glowing  plumage,  saucy  crest  and  con- 
spicuous velvet-black  mustache  and 
imperial,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
American  birds.  Owing  to  the  nefari- 
ous practices  of  those  who  can  find  pleasure  in 
prisoning  the  witchery  of  wild  song,  this  grace- 
ful bird  is  known  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
as  a  captive,  when  by  rights  he  should  be  a 
free  American.     Robust  in  constitution,  alert, 


active,  and  a  merry  musician,  he  makes  an  ex- 
cellent cage-bird,  but  his  best  qualities  should 
entitle  him  to  his  freedom. 

As  his  powerful  bill  would  indicate,  he  is 
chiefly  a  seed-eater,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
great  family,  the  fritigillidcc,  which  includes 
about  six  hundred  species,  among  which  rank 
the  sparrows,  finches,  grosbeakc,  and  other 
hard-billed  species. 

The  cardinal,  known  also  as  "  red-bird"  and 
"  corn-cracker,"  is  about  ten  inches  in  length. 
The  general  color  of  the  male  when  in  full 
plumage  is  a  handsome,  rich  red,  with  grayish 
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THE    CARDINAL    GROSBEAK. 

tints  upon  the  wings.  The  throat  is  jet  black, 
and  a  black  band  extends  around  the  sturdy 
bill,  which  is  light  red  in  color.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  brown.  But  the  most  noticeable  feat- 
ure is  the  jaunty  crest,  which  those  who  have 
seen  its  Irim  taper  and  glowing  color  will  not 
soon  forget.  The  female  is  dull  yellowish 
brown  in  general  tone,  with  reddish  shades 
upon  the  crest,  wings  and  tail. 

While  the  cardinal  is  properly  a  bird  of  the 
Southern  States,  its  range  includes  the  Eastern 
States  and  westward  to  Ihe  plains.  Many 
stragglers  have  been  reported  in  Massachusetts, 
while  a  few  visit   Ontario.     Years  ago,  when 


collecting  specimens,  I  shot  a  pair,  male  and 
female,  in  western  Ontario,  and  I  have  always 
regretted  the  act.  It  was  in  spring,  and  the 
birds,  if  let  alone,  would  have  nested  and  per- 
haps have  established  a  colon}',  but  the  collect- 
ing fever  was  then  high,  and  cardinals  were 
too  valuable  prizes  to  be  spared.  Upon  another 
occasion,  in  the  same  section  of  Ontario,  while 
a  Christmas  shooting-match  was  in  progress,  a 
male  cardinal  flew  over  the  snow  and  was 
knocked  down  by  one  of  the  trap-shooters. 
The  beautiful  body,  as  it  lay  with  spread  wings 
and  quivering  crest  upon  the  snow,  formed  a 
lovely  if  a  pathetic  picture.  I  secured  the 
bird  and  mounted  it ;  indeed,  the  stuffed  speci- 
men furnished  most  of  the  detail  for  the  accom- 
panying sketch. 

The  cardinal  breeds  throughout  its  range. 
The  bulkv  nest,  loosely  constructed  of  bark, 
leaves  and  grass,  is  usually  placed  in  some 
thick  bush  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  but  I 
have  known  a  tangle  of  vines  and' creepers 
about  a  veranda  to  be  chosen  as  the  building 
site.  In  this  instance,  the  cardinals,  while 
rather  secretive  and  cautious  in  their  move- 
ments, were  otherwise  almost  as  fearless  as 
sparrows.  The  eggs  are  light  graj^,  marked 
with  reddish  brown. 

The  song  of  this  bird  is  a  rich,  full  and  me- 
lodious whistle,  delivered  with  a  dash  and 
spirit  which  are  very  pleasing;  the  female 
sings  like  her  handsome  lord.  The  song  be- 
gins with  a  vigorous  luhee-yon,  whee-yoic,  and 
then  quickens  into  the  sweetest  of  rapid  varia- 
tions which  suggest  that  the  crested  troubadour 
is  perfectly  sure  of  himself.  I  have  heard  him 
in  southern  Pennsylvania  at  gray  dawn  of  a 
July  morning,  and  most  assuredly  the  mellow 
piping  richly  repaid  the  early  rising. 

A  curious  thing  about  the  cardinals,  whichalso 
holds  good  of  the  scarlet  tanager  and  the  sum- 
mer red-bird,  is  that  they  are  extremely  difficult 
to  see  in  cover.  When  the  sunlight  touches 
them  they  blaze  in  scarlet  glory,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  enter  the  shadow  of  foliage  they 
disappear  as  though  they  had  never  been.  One 
would  fancy  the  brilliant  plumage  would  stand 
out  against  green  like  the  glowing  spike  of 
the  cardinal  flower,  but  it  does  not,  and  only  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  bird  will  betray 
its  whereabouts.  Eu.  W.   Sandys. 
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Corinthian,  Buffalo.  The  rules  framed  to 
govern  the  contest  for  the  Seawanhaka  cup 
this  year,  so  as  to  preclude  freaks,  proved  em- 
inently successful.  They  will  doubtless  cover 
future  contests.  Amongst  other  things,  it  was 
enacted  : 

Ai-tTlCLE  IV. — Yachts  must  not  exceed  twenty  feet 
racing  length  (S.  C.  Y.  C.  measurement). 

The  formula  for  determining  racing  length  under  the 
S.  C.  Y.  C.  rules  is  as  follows  : 

L  W  L  -|-  <y/  Sail  Area  =  Racing  Length. 
2 

Article  V.— A  j-acht's  draught  of  hull  or  keel  shall 
not  exceed  five  feet,  and  with  the  centerboard  down 
shall  not  exceed  six  feet.  Draughts  shall  be  deter- 
mined when  yachts  are  in  trim  for  measurement.  Cen- 
terboards  shall  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be 
wholly  housed  without  leaving  any  projection  below 
the  hull  or  keel. 


Article  VI. — Yachts  shall  be  measured  vHhoiit 
crew  on  board,  but  instead  thereof  a  dead  weight  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  carried  amid- 
ships, approximately  at  the  center  of  buoyancy,  dur- 
ing measurement.  The  total  actual  weight  of  the  crew, 
including  all  clothes,  personal  apparel  and  belongings 
worn  by  them  or  carried  on  board,  during  any  race, 
shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  pounds. 

ARTICLE  VII. — Shifting  ballast  shall  not  be  allowed. 
("Weighted  centerboards  shall  be  considered  as  fixed 
ballast.) 

Penn  The  test  case  you  mean  was  brought 
b}^  the  Pennsylvania  Division  L.  A.  W.  Judge 
Morrison,  of  Erie,  Pa  ,  decided  the  tax  im- 
posed on  bicycles  by  the  Erie  city  government 
to  be  "illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  void." 
This  case  has  been  before  the  courts  of  the 
Keystone  State  for  about  two  years,  and  has 
attracted  unusual  attention. 
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